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THIS IS THE FIRST TIME THAT A SEPARATE 
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Chief Secretary to the Government of Maharashtra 
(Shri L. G. Rajwade, I.C.S.). 
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Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., I.A.S., (Retd.). 
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Dr, S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Dr. C. D. Deshpande, Head of the Geography Department, 
University of Bombay. 

Editor, Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, New Delhi (Dr. P. N. Chopra). 

Executive Editor and Secretary [ Dr. B. G. Kunte, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Economics), Ph.D. (History) ]. 

My thanks are due to Shri K, K. Chaudhari, M.A., Joint 
Editor and Dr. V. N. Gurav, M.A., Ph D., Statistical Officer for 
their valuable assistance throughout the work. My thanks are 
also due to Shri M. H. Ranade, B.A., on deputation to Govern¬ 
ment of Goa, Daman and Div as Research Officer ; Shri P. N. 
Narkhede, M.Com.; Smt. N. S. Alawani, B.A. ; Shri S. K. 
Khilare, B.Com., LL.B. ; Miss M. N. Dharkar, M.A.; Smt. A. S. 
Deshmukh, and Shri V. B. Sangrulkar who are all the members 
of the Research staff for their assistance in the preparation and 
publication of the Volume. I am also thankful to Shri K. V. 
Yohannan, Compiler and the members of the other staff, viz., 
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K. A. Tambe (Peons) for their association in the preparation of 
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I will be failing in my duty, if I do not express my thanks to 
Dr. P. N. Chopra, M.A„ Ph.D., Editor, Central Gazetteers and 
the staff of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Union Ministry of 
Education, New Delhi, for their effective role in planning and 
coordinating the work of preparation of the District Gazetteers, 
The Unit scrutinized the draft of this Volume with great care 
and made several helpful suggestions with a view to improving 
the standard and quality of the publication. It may also be 
mentioned here that the Government of India pays a sum of 
Rs. 44,000 towards the compilation and Rs. 16.000 towards the 
printing cost of each of the district volumes, which forms a 
portion of the expenditure incurred on the compilation and 
printing of the District Gazetteer. 

Shri B. W. Khadilkar, Director, Government Printing, 
Stationery and Publications, Bombay, Shri S. A. Sapre, Deputy 
Director and Shri R. B. Alva, Manager, Government Press and 
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of the printing work of this Volume. 
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all my thanks are due. 
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October 2, 1972. 


B. G. KUNTE, 

Executive Editor and Secretary 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

OsMAKABAD DISTRICT, along with the other four districts of the 
Marathwada region, was formerly a part of the Nizam’s State. 
After the Reorganisation of the States in 1956 the region was 
included in the then Bombay State. Since the bifurcation of the 
Bombay State into Maharashtra and Gujarat in 1960, Osman- 
abad along with the other districts of Marathwada has become 
an integral part of Maharashtra. 

In 1880 A. D. the Hyderabad State Government proposed to 
compile Gazetteers for all the Districts of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
However, only the Aurangabad District Gazetteer was completed 
in 1884. It was edited by Munir Nawaz Jang (Maulvi Said 
Mahdi Ali) who in his prefatory note wrote; 

“ It will be observed that the present work embodies much information of 
a general character, which carries it beyond the scope usually assigned to 
local Gazetteers. The district is one of more than ordinary interest, and 
supplies the best materials for tracing out the institutions of the country. 
The caves of Ajanta, Elura and Aurangabad illustrate better, than anything 
else, the habits and customs of the early inhabitants and the great revolu¬ 
tions of religious life and thought which pervaded the whole of India. ”» 

In 1909 was compiled the Gazetteer of the Hyderabad State 
by Mirza Mehdy Khan in w'hich a brief sketch about Osman- 
abad district was given. 

In Bombay Presidency as early as 1843 an attempt was made 
to arrange for the preparation of statistical accounts of the 
different districts. The following extracts' will be found interest¬ 
ing as giving an idea of the intention of those who desired to 
have such Accounts compiled: — 

“Government called on the Revenue Commissioners to obtain from all 
the Collectors as part of their next Annual Report, the fullest available 

information regarding their districts.Government remarked that 

as Collectors and their Assistants during the large portion of the year moved 
about the district in constant and intimate communication with all classes, 
they possessed advantages which no other public officers enjoyed of acquiring 
full knowledge of the condition of the country, the causes of progress or 
retrogradation, the good measures which require to be fostered and extend¬ 
ed, the evil measures which call for abandonment, the defects in existing 
institutions which require to be remedied, and the nature of the remedies 
to be applied. Collectors also, it was observed, have an opportunity of 
judging of the eflect of British rule on the condition and character of the 
people, on their caste prejudices, and on their superstitious observances. 
They can trace any alteration for the better or worse in dwellings, clothing 
and diet, and can observe, the use of improved implements of husban¬ 
dry or other crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of education, parti¬ 
cularly among the higher classes whose decaying means and energy under 

•Aurangabad District Gazetteer, 1884, p. ii. 

* Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vo 1. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), 
pp. iii and iv. 
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our most levelling system compared with that of preceding Governments 
will attract their attention. Finally they can learn how far existing village 
institutions are cfTectual to their end and may be made available for sell- 
government and in the management of local taxation for local purposes. ” 

“ In obedience to these orders, reports were received from the Collectors 
of Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. Some of the reports 
contained much interesting information. These five northern reports were 
practically the only result of the Circular Letter of 1843.” 

The riiatler does not .seem to have been pursued any further. 

In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete steps for compilation of a 
Gazetteer of the Presidency on tlie model of the Gazetteer 
prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. The 
Government of Bombay then requested some of its responsible 
officials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of 
the Secretary of State, and in 1868, apjiointed the Bombay 
Gazetteer Committee to supervise and direct the preparation of 
the Gazetteer. After a few organisational experiments the 
responsibility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell 
of the Bombay Civil Service, who commenced the compilation in 
1874, and completed the series in 1884. The actual publication, 
however, of these volumes wa.s spread over a period of 27 years 
between 1877 and 1904 in which year the last General Index 
Volume was published. 

Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compi¬ 
lation was much wider. It included not only a description of the 
physical and natural features of a region but also a broad 
narrative of the social, political, economic and cultural life of the 
people living in that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer 
was intended to serve was made clear in the following remarks 
of Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India, when his opinion was sought on a draft 
article on Dharwar District in 1871. He said: — 

“ My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ 
reading, the Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at 
the same time, a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent to 
administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in the 
district administration. But a succint and well conceived district account 
is capable of antedating the acquisition of such personal experience by 
many months and of both facilitating and systematising a Collector’s per¬ 
sonal enquiries. But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with 
local specialities should furni.sh a historical narration of its revenue and 
expenditure since it passed under the British rule, of the sums which we have 
taken from it in taxes, and of the amount which we have returned to it in 
the protection of property and person and the other charges of Civil 
Government. ”♦ 


•Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vo|. I, P.ut I (History of Gujarat), 
p. vii. 
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IX 


The Gazetteer was thus- intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its 
people hut who as members of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency had 27 Volumes, 
some split up into two or three parts, making a total of 35 books 
including the General Index which was published in 1904. Some 
of the volumes were of a general nature and were not confined 
to the limits of a particular district. For example, Volume I dealt 
with History and was split up into two parts, one dealing with 
Gujarat ancl the other with Konkan, Deccan and Southern 
Maratha country ; Volume IX was devoted to the population of 
Gujarat and contained two parts, one describing Hindus and the 
other Musalinans and Parsis; but there was no corresponding 
volume devoted to the population of Maharashtra or Karnatak ; 
Volume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the area covered 
in the whole Presidency. The remaining Volumes dealt with 
various districts of the Presidency and with what were then 
known as Native States attached to the Bombay Presidency. 
Some of the District Volumes had two or three parts, for example, 
those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the other 
hand, there was only one combined volume for some districts as 
for example, Surat and Broach and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the District Volumes though the accounts of particular items 
varied considerably from district to district. Information was 
collected from Government offices and, in respect of social and 
religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, 
experts and administrators contributed articles on special 
subjects. 

This Gazetteer cqmpiled over many decades ago had long 
become scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district and 
was considered to be of great value to the administrator, the 
scholar and the general reader. There was a general desire that 
there should be a new and revised edition of this monumental 
work. The then Government of Bombay, therefore, decided that 
the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished and entrust¬ 
ed the work of revision to an Editorial Board specially created 
for that purpose in 1949. This volume has been prepared under 
the guidance of that Editorial Board by the Gazetteers Depart¬ 
ment, Government of Maharashtra. In view of the Reorganisa¬ 
tion of States in 1956 and the coming into existence of the State 
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of Maharashtra in 1960, areas for which no District Gazetteers 
had previously been compiled arc taken up and new District 
Gazetteers are being compiled in accordance with the common 
pattern. 

In this volume an attempt has been made to give an idea of the 
latest developments whether in regard to the administrative 
structure or the economic set-up or in regard to social, religious 
and cultural trends. Every clTort has been made to bring the 
information as up-to-date as possible. However, in a work like 
the Gazetteer where information on a large variety of subjects is 
included, some time lag between the collection of inforrriation 
and the publication is inevitable. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do national requirements and social values. Such 
significant changes have taken place in India as in other countries 
during the last half-century, and more so after the advent of 
Independence in 1947. The general scheme and contents of this 
revised series of the Gazetteers have been adapted to the needs 
of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis 
in the presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. 
For example, the weighted importance given to caste and 
community in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with 
the ideological concepts of a secular democracy, though much of 
that data may have considerable interest from the functional, 
sociological or cultural point of view. What is necessary is a 
change in perspective in presenting that account so that it could 
be viewed against the background of a broad nationalism and the 
synthesis of a larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge 
and even to eliminate, elaborate details about customs and 
practices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or which 
are too insignificant to need any elaboration. 

An important addition to the District Volume is the Directory 
of Villages and Towns given at the end which contains in a 
tabulated form, useful information about every village and town 
in the district. The district map given in this edition is also 
fairly large and up-to-date. 

The revised Gazetteers are published in two Series: 

1. The General Series: This comprises volumes on subjects 
which can best be treated for the State as a whole and not for 
the smaller area of a district. As at present planned, they will 
deal with Geography, Fauna, Maharashtra—Land and its People, 
History, Language and Literature, Botany, Public Administra¬ 
tion and Places of Interest. 
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2. The District Series: This contains one volume for every 
district of the Maharashtra State. The information given in all 
the volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will more or less be the same for all the districts. 

Diacritical maiks to explain the pronunciation of names of 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used only in 
three chapters, namely. Chapter 2—History, Chapter 3—^People, 
and Chapter 19—Places, and also in the Directory of Villages and 
Towns. In other chapters the current spellings have been retain¬ 
ed. A key to the diacritical marks used is given at page 809. 


Bombay: B. G. KUNTE, 

October 2, 1972. Executive Editor and Secretary. 
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Ikhlas Khan . . .. .. 63 
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667, 671; Deputy Directors of 
Industries, 667; Assistant Direc¬ 
tors, 667-68; Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, 668; 

Weights and Measures Act, 670. 
Inscriptions— 

Aihole, 26; Deotek, 27, 32; Hathi- 
gumpha, 28; Naneghat, 29; 

Pavni, 30; Ajanta, 35; Badami, 

39; Bhandak, 42; Dongargaon, 

47; Jainad, 47; Latur, 47; Sita- 
baldi, 47; Savargaon, 47-48; 
Khandeshvar, 48; Ambejogai, 

48; Ramtek, 49; Nagari, 756; 
Domgaon, 760; Kati, 765; 

Udgir, 805. 

Insurance 480-81 

Irij Khan . . . . . . 76 

Iron and Steel Control Order, 1956 617 

Irrigation— .. .. ..368—401 

Khasapur project , 394-95; Tirna 
project, 395—97; Chandni pro¬ 
ject , 397-98; Harni project, 

398-99; Kurnoor project, 400-01. 
Irrigation and power Department— 658—61 

Chief Engineer, (Medium Irriga¬ 
tion), 658; Chief Engineer (Min¬ 
or Irrigation and public Health), 

658; Chandani Project, 659; 

Ghirni Project, 659; Harni Pro¬ 
ject, 659; Khasapur Project, 

659; Kurnoor Project, 659; 

Tirna Project, 659; Medium 
Irrigation Projects (statement), 

660; Executive Engineer, 660; 
Sub-Divisional Officers, 660; 
Superintending Engineer, (Ma- 
rathwada Irrigation Circle), 

660; Public Health Organisation, 

661 . 
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Ishvarasena, founder of Abhira 31 
dynasty. 

Ismail Adil Shah— 56-57 

son and successor of Yusuf Adil 
Shah, 56; meeting of with Bur- 
han Nizam Shah, at Sholapur 
in 1523, 57. 

Ismail Mirza .. .. .. 128 

Ismail Nizam Shah— 62 

death of, 63. 

Ittehad-ul-Musalmin, tist of .. 122,123, 

128 

J 

Jackson, the collector, murder of.. 117 


Jagaddeva, son of Parmara king 47 

Udayaditya. 

Jahandar Shah, successor of Bahadur 83 

Shah. 

Jahangir, Moghal Emperor . . .. 65 

Jail Department— 650—52 

location of jails, 650; classifica¬ 
tion, 650; organisation, 650; 

Inspector General of Prisons, 

650; Jailor-cum-Superintendent, 

650; Regional Deputy Inspector- 
General of Prisons, 650; re¬ 
cruitment, 650; Superintendent 
of Central Prisons, 650; 
Superintendent of District 
Prisons, 650; Jailors, 650-51; 
training, 651; guarding estab¬ 
lishment, 651; classification of 
prisoners, 652; jail reforms, 652; 
jail reforms committee, 652; 
facilities to prisoners, 652; re¬ 
creational and educational acti¬ 
vities, 652; employment, 652; 

Board of visitors, 652; moral 
lectures, 652; agriculture, 652; 
wages, 652; welfare, 632; disci¬ 
pline, 652. 


Jainad Inscription . . .. .. 47 

Jain caves . . . . .. 52 

Jains—community life .. .. 193 

Jai Singh, Mirza Raja . . .. 72, 73 

Jaitrapala, son of Bhillama.. .. 48 

Jaitugideva, Malava ruler . . . . 48 

Jalianwala Bagh .. .. .. 120 

Jambgaon (Aurangabad District).. 44 

Janoji Bhosle— 87 

war against 88. 

Javli, capture of, by Shivaji in 1656 69 

Jawala (Nizamuddin)— 762-63 

Keshavraj temple at, Rahimtullah 
Dargah at, 763. 

Jinjifort— 78—80 

siege of, by Zulfikar Khan in 1690, 

78; capture of, by Moghals in 
1698, 80. 

Judicial Department— 649-50 


District and Sessions Judge, 649; 
District Magistrate, 649; Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code, 649; Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judge, 649; 
Assistant Judge, 649; Civil 
Judge (Senior Division), 650; 
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Judicial Department— cont. 

Civil Judges (Junior Division), 

650; Judicial Magistrate (First 
Class), 650. 

Junnar fort ., .. .. .. 65, 68 

K 


Kadar Khan Gardi, a principal 

86 

Nizamshahi officer, death of. 

Kaivalyadipika, a gloss on Bcpadeva’s 

50 

Muktaphala by Hemadri. 

Kakramba, Rama, Khandoba and 

764-65 

Mahadeo temples at. 

Kalachuris— 

39 

of Tripuri, 43; usurpation of, 

47-48. 

Kalam 

763-64 

Kalanjara, a fort 

45 

Kalapriyanatha the Sun God at 

46 

Kalpi. 

Kalgaon plates 

49 

Kalidas, a noted Sanskrit author . , 

36, 37 

Kalyani district, capture of, by 

70 

Aurangazeb s forces. 

Kalyani fort .. 

58, 59, 
60,61. 

Kamal Khan 

56 

Kambaksha, the son of Autangzeb, 

82 

murder of. 

Kanauj 

43 

Kanchi (Conjeeverum) 

40 

Kandhar fort (in Nanded district), . 

54, 58, 
755 

Kanhabenna, modern Kanhan, a 

28, 45 

river in Nagpur district. 

Karka II, last Rashtrakuta king 

46 

Karakondachariu, a Prakrit work.. 

42 

Karmarkar 

116 

Karpuramanjari, a play by Rajshe- 

46 

khar. 

Kartlab Khan, the Moghal General 

72 

Kasim Barid ,. 

53, 54 

Kasim Khan, death of 

80 

Kasim Rajvi, a leader of Razakars. . 

122 

Kathasaritsagara, a Sanskrit version 

31 

of Brihatkatha by Somdeva. 

Kati— 

765-66 

an ancient inscription at, 765; 
Chinchubai’s vihirat, 765; Jame 
mosque at, 765 ; Kantheshwar 
temple at, 765; Rokdeshwar man- 
dir at, 765. 

Kavanah 

120 

Kavi Jung, the commander of Ah- 

85-86 

madnagar. 

Kavi Kalash, minister of Sambhaji, . 

78 

Kavyamimamsa, of Rajashekhara. . 

37, 46 

Kesari, a Marathi daily 

117 

Khadi and Village Industries Board 

735 

Khadi and Village Industries Com- 

598 

mission. 

Khadki (Aurangabad) 

65 

Khanapur, copper plate grant 

38 

Khandeshvar inscription 

48 

Khan-i-Dauran 

69 

Khan Jahan, campaign of, against 

68 


Bijapur. 
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Khan Khanan, the Moghal Gover¬ 
nor of Ahmadnagar. 

64,65 

Kharavela, the king of Kalinga .. 
Kharda— 

battle of, 88; fort, 88. 

28, 29 

Khar River ,. 

88 

Khasapur Project 

456, 659 

Khawas Khan, the pro-Moghal prime 74 

minister of Bijapur, murder of. 

Khed, battle of, between Shahu and 
Tarabai in 1707. 

82 

Khilafat agitation 

120, 122 

Kholeshvara’s stone Inscriptions at 
Ambejogai. 

48 

Kharosa— 

Brahmanical and Buddhist Caves 
at, 766—68; Mahadeo Caves at, 
768—71; Lakola Caves at, 
771—73. 

766—73 

Khurram alias Shah Jahan, the 
prince, son of Jahangir. 

65 

Khvaja Jahan, governor of Paranda 

54 
55, 56 

Khvaja Jahan— 

Tughluvq General, 51. 

57, 59 

Kirtivarman I, the son of Pulakeshin 

I. 

Kishvar Khan, the minister of Ali 
Adil Shah. 

39, 41 

60 

Kivam-ul-mulk 

53 

Kondapur .. .. 

37 

Koratkar Keshavrao 

110, 


116, 119. 

Koratkar Vinayakrao .. .. 123 

Kosala (Chhattisgadh) .. .. 40 

Krishna (Satavahana), the brother of 29 

Simuka, ascended the throne. 

Krishna (Yadava), grandson and sue- 48 

cessor of Singhana. 

Krishna I (Rashtrakuta), uncle of 42 

Dantidurg. 

Krishna III, the son of Baddiga 43 

Amoghavarsha, succeeded his 
father, 45; grant of, at Deoli, 45. 

Krishnaraja, Kalachuri king .. 39 

Kundinapur (in Amravati district), 26 

capital of Vidarbha. 

Kuntala 26,27,37 

Kuntaleshvaras, rulers of Kuntala, 27 

known as. 

Kunthalgiri—* 

Deshbhushan and Kulabhushan 
mandir, at 773; Manasastambha 
at, 773; Shantis,igar Maharaj 
samadhi at, 773. 

Kurnoor project .. .. .. 659 

Kutub-uI-Mulk .. .. .. 56 

X, 

Labour Department— .. .. 725—30 

Commissioner of Labour, 725, 728, 

729; Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour, 725-26; Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour, 

725-26; Chief Inspector of 
Factories, 725,729; Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boiler 
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Labour Department— 

and Smoke Nuisances, 725; 

Chief Government Labour 
Officer, 725;Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, 725, 728; 

Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, 1948, 725, 727, 728; 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement 
Act, 1947, 725; Industrial 

Disputes Act, 1947, 725; Indus¬ 
trial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946, 725; Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, 725; 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 725, 

727, 730; Miscellaneous Pro¬ 
visions Act, 1955, 725; Motor 
Transport Workers Act, 1961, 

725; Deputy Registrar of Trade 
Unions 726; organisation, 726; 
trade unions, 726; Shop Inspec¬ 
tors, 726; Government Labour- 
Officer, 726, 728; Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for revision of minimum 
rates, 727; Minimum Wage 
Inspector, 727; Employees State 
Insurance Act, 1948, 728; Em¬ 
ployees Provident Fund Act, 

1952, 728; industrial arbitrations 
728; Labour courts, 728; Fac¬ 
tory Department, 728-29; 

Factories Act, (LXIII of 1948), 

728; Payment of Wages Act, 

(ly of 1936), 728, 730; Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1 925), 728; Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act (XXXVI 
of 1938), 728; Bombay Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act, (VII of 1929), 

728; Bombay Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, (XL of 1923), 728; 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

1923, 729-30; Commission¬ 
er for Workmen’s Compensation, 

729; Civil Judge, Senior Divi¬ 
sion, 729, 730; steam boilers and 
Smoke nuisances department, 

730; Indian Boilers Act, 1923, 

730; Bombay Smoke Nuisances 
Act, 1912, 730. 

Labour Organization— 
trade unions,(statement), 456; .. 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 457; 
wages(statement), 457; 
industrial disputes, 458. 

Lakhuji Jadhav, Maratha chief— 65 

Lakshmidhara, lord of Bharabha- 48 

giri (modern Bhamer). 

Lamjana .. .. .. .. 774 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 1833 612 

Land Records- ,. .. 625—32 

survey, 625-26; Hyderabad Land 
Revenue Act, 1907; 626, 628-29; 
EJi-Hyderabad Special Assess¬ 
ment Act, 1952,626; maps, 626; 
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Land Records— cont. 

classification, 626-28; settlement 
and assessment , 628; record of 
rights, 628-29; functions, 630; 

District Inspector of Land 
Records, 630-31; Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records, 630; District 
Cadastral and Maintenance 
Surveyors, 630-31; District 
Survey office, 631-32. 

Land Revenue Act, (1317 Fasli), 609 

Land Revenue system— 

Inam tenures, 411-16; Survey 
tenures, 417-18. 

Land utilisation ,. .. 214—32 

Languages— .. .. ,, 146-47 

Banjari, 146; Gujarati, 146; Hindi, 

146; Kaikadi, 146; Marathi, 146; 

Parsi, 146; Tclugu, 147; Urdu, 

146; distribution of languages by 
rural and urban areas (table), 

146; languages (tabic), 14L 


Lashkar Khan, Officer of the Nizam 

85 

Lattalura (Modern Latur) .. 


47 

Latur— 


126,129, 



774-78 

home of Rashtrakutas, 23; inscrip- 


tion, 47; municipality, 
Siddeshwar temple at. 

775; 


776; 


Keshavraj temple at. 

777; 



Papavinash Bbuteshwar temple 
at, 777; Rama mandir at, 777; 
Ramlingeshwar temple at 777. 
Laundries .. .. .. .. 567—69 

Law, Order and Justice— 

Police, 643—49; Judiciary, 649- 
50; Jail, 650—52; Social Wel¬ 


fare, 653—55, 

Legal profession .. .. .. 577 

Lendi river .. .. .. ., 6 

Lingayats,community life .. .. 194 

Live stock— . . .. . . 345—67 


poultry, 345; artificial insemina¬ 
tion, 346; cattle breeding farm, 

346; cattle registration and milk 
recording scheme, 346; key 
village scheme, 346; mutton 
production centre, 346; premium 
bull scheme, 346. 

Local Self Government— .. ..679—704 

introduction, 679; Zilla Parishad, 

679—89; Panchaj'at Samitis, 

689—91; Municipalities, 691— 

96; Village Panchayats, 696— 

700, Nyaya Panchayats, 700-01; 

Town Planning and Valuation, 

701—04. 

Lord Ripon,the viceroy .. 108 

Lutfulla Khan, an officer of Auran- 78 

gzeb and son of Sadulla Khan. 

Luxury Articles Sales Tax Act, 1947. 638 

(1357 Fasli). 
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M 

Madhavray, successor of Balaji 87 

Bajirao as Peshwa. 

Madhavavarman I, Vishnukundin 38 

king. 

Madhavavarman II, grandson of 38 

Madhavavarman I. 

Madhavasena, cousin ofYajnasena. 27,28 

Madras (Chanapatam) .. .. 91,92,96 

Mahabharata, the epic .. .. 27 

Mahadeva— .. .. .. 50 

brother and successor of Krishna, 
defeated Someshvara of Shila- 
hara dynasty, annexation by, 
of North Konkan, 49. 


Maharashtra Conference .. .. 123,124, 

125 

Maharashtra Co-operative Societies 672 

Act, 1961. 

Maharashtra Co-operative Union .. 675 

Maharashtra Education (Cess) Act, 610 

1962. 

Maharashtra Indigenous Rice Pro- 617 

curement (Levy) Order, 1954. 

Maharashtra Parishad .. .. 123 

Maharashtra Registration Rules, 637 

1961. 

Maharashtra Revenue Patil (Aboli- 412,417, 

tion of Office) Act, 1962. 612 

Maharashtra State Aid to Industries 616 

Act, 1960. 

Maharashtra Sugar Dealers Licen- 617 

sing Order, 1963. 

Maharashtra Tax on goods (Carried 632 

by Road) Act, 1962. 

Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 610,616, 

Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 679 

Mahatma Gandhi .. .. .. 124 

Mahaviracharita, a play of Bhava- 45,46 

bhuti. 

Mahboob Ali Khan, the Nizam, 108 

death of, 119. 

Mahipala, Gurjara Pratihara king 44 

Mahipatram, Raja .. .. . . 98 

Mahishaka, the region known as 27,37 

Mahishm.ati, Modern Maheshvar .. 39 

Mahmud Gawan, prime minister of 53 

Bahamani Kingdom, death of. 
Malavikagnimitra, Sanskrit play of 28 

Kalidasa. 

Malik Ahmad— . . .. . . 53—56 

defeat by, of Bahamani troops, 

53-54, death of, 56. 

Malik Ain-ul-Mulk, Governor of 50 

Deccan appointed in place of 
ft Malik Lakhi. 

Malik Ambar, regent of Ahmadnagar 64,65 

64; death of, 65. 

Malik Beg Lakhi, Governor of 50 

Deccan. 

Malik Kafur. 49 

Malik-ut-tujjar (Khalaf Hasan Basri) 52 

Bahamani noble. 

Mamalatdar’s Courts Act, of 1906. 422,620 

Managed Estates, administration of 743-44 

Mananka, founder of early Rashtra- 36,37 

kuta family. 

Manar river .. .. .. 5 
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Pages 

Manapura, capital of early Rashtra- 
kutas. 

37 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations 
(Excise Duty) Act, 1955. 

731 

Mana, Shaka King, founder of Shaka 

37,38 

Melkote, Dr. 

123 

family and ruler of Mahishaka 


Mian Manju, Ahmadnagar nohle 

63 

country. 


Mian Raju 

64,65 

Manasollasa or Abhilashitartha 
Chintamani, encyclopaedic work 
by Someshvara III. 

47 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948.. 

457,725, 

727,728, 

730 

Mangalesh, Chalukya king, younger 
brother of Kirtivarman I. 

39 

Mir Alum, appointment of, as 
prime-minister. 

89 

Marriage and Morals-Hindus, 155— 
157; Muslims, 179—82. 


Miran Husain, son and succe.ssor of 
Murtaza Nizam Shah. 

62 

Manjra river 

6,68 

Mir Jumla, Kutub Shahi prime- 

70,71 

Mankeshwar .. 

778 

minister. 


Manures—• 

scheme for fertiliser and varietal 
trials on cultivators’ fields. 

402—04 

Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, son and 
successor of Afzal-ud-daula, the 
Nizam. 

104 

402-03, scheme for development 
of local manurial resources, 403 


Mir Shamsuddin alias Mukh.atyar 
Khan. 

72 


model cattle shed plan, 403; 
hand tlush latrines, 403; urban 
compost, 403-04; free fertiliser 
demonstration, 404; compost 
pits, 404. 

Manyakheta (modern Malkhed) .. 44 

Maradadeva, Kadamba prince .. 47,43 

Marathas, rise of .. ,. .. 69 

Marathwada .. .. .. 124 

Markandeya temple .. .; 42 

Matola ., .. .. 778-79 

Mauryas .. .. .. .. 27 

Medak . 87 

Mediaeval period— .. .. 50—83 

Delhi Sultans, 50-51. 

Medical and Public Health services— 713—24 
early times, 713-14; Board of 
Medical Officers, 714; Hydera¬ 
bad Medical School (1946). 714; 

Director of State Medical Depa¬ 
rtment, 715; hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries, 715; lunatic asylums, 

715; present organisation, 715; 
vaccination, 715; death due to 
important diseases (Statement), 

716; infant mortality(statement), 

716; vital statistics, 716; birth 
rate, statistics of, 717; diseases 
common to the district, 717; 
leprosy control, 718; malaria 
eradication programme, 718; 
malaria eradication scheme, sta¬ 
tistics of, 718; organisation, 

718— 23;medical facilities(table), 

719— 21; Civil Hospital, 

Latur, 722; family planning 
centre, 722; General Hospital, 
Osmanabad, 722; Resident Me¬ 
dical Oihcer, 722; T. B. Clinic, 

Latur, 722; Chief Executive 
Officer, Osmanabad, 723; Dire¬ 
ctor of Public Health, 723; 

District Health Officer, 723; 

Epidemic Medical Officer, 723; 

Parishad Health Officer, 723; 
family planning programme, 
statistics of, 724- 

Medical profession ., ,. .. 578 


Mitakshara, commentary on Yajna- 
valkya Smriii by Vijnaneshvara. 
Moghals .. . . .. 

Mohib Hussain, pioneer of social 
reform in Hyderabad. 

Mohite Basanji, killed in the battle 
of Udgir. 

Money-lenders— 

Hyderabad Money-lenders 

Act, of 1349 (FmA), 460; 
Bombay Money-lenders Act, 
1946, 461; distribution of 

licensed money-lenders (table), 
462 ; loans advanced by money¬ 
lenders (table), 463. 
Montague-Chelmsford Report 
Motor Transport Workers Act 
Motor Vehicles Department— 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 
1939, 632, 1958, 632; (Taxation 
of Passengers) Act, 1958, 632; 
Maharashtra Tax on Goods 
(Carried by Road) Act, 632; 
Regional transport authority, 
632; state transport authority, 
632; Director of Transport, 633; 
Regional Transport Officer, 633; 
Motor Vehicles Inspector, 633; 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax 
Act, 634; liaison with police 
department, 634. 

Muazzam, appointment of, to the 
government of the Deccan, in 
1678, 75; crowned as Bahadur 
Shah, 82. 

Mubariz-ud-dowlah 
brother of Nasir-ud-dowlah, 91; 


47 

64—83 

108 

86 

459—63 


120 

725,726 

632—34 


91, 92. 
93, 94. 


death of in 1854, 97. 95,96,97. 

Mugdhabadha, work on Sanskrit 50 

grammar by Bopadeva. 

Muhammad Adil Shah, treaty by, 68, 69 
with the Moghals, 68; death of in 
1656, 69. 

Muhammad Ata, son of Bahadur 74 

Khan, murder of 

Muhammad Murad Khan, appoint- 77 

ment of, as ambassador of Hyder¬ 
abad. 
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Muhammad Shah, succession of, 83 

after Farrukhsiyar in 1720. 

Muhammad Shah II, successor of 52 
Mujahid Bahamani, death of 
Muhammad Sultan, son of Aurang- 71 

zeb. 

Muhammad Tughluq, title of Alf 51 
Khan. 

Mujahid Shah, son and successor of 52 
Muhammad Shah, murder of. 

Mukamil Khan . . .. .. 56 

Mukhatyar Khan alias Mir Shamsu- 72 

ddin. 

Mukundaraja, a writer . . . . 50 

Mulaka (Aurangabad District) . . 30 

Mulla Abdul Quyum Khan 108, 1 10 

Mullaiin-e-shafiq, edited by Mohib 108 

Hussain. 

Multai grants .. ., . 40 

Municipalities— 691 —96 

President, 692; duties of, 693—95; 

Director of Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration, 696. 

Munim Khan Autangabadi; author 82 

of the Persian work, Savaneh 
Dakkan. 

Murad, son of Akbar .. ,. 63 

Murtaza Khan, a Bijapuri Officer.. 61 

Murtaza Khan Anju, General of 63 

Burhan Nizam Shah. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah, successor of 
Husain Nizam Shah, 61; death of, 

62. 


Murtaza Nizam Shah II 64, 65, 66 

Murtaza, son of .Shah Ali.. .. 64 

Murud Bk (Maidaehe Murud, Gavl- 779 
yanche Murud). 

Murum— 779-80 

municipality, 779-80; Bhavani ves, 

780. 

Muslims— 

elasses, 175—77; customs, 177—79, 


Pregnancy and child birth, 

177—79; Circumcision, 179; 

Marriage and Morals— 179—82 

Marriage ceremony, 179-80; 

Divorce, 180-81; Death and 
funetal, 181-82; 

Religion— 182—84 

Beliefs, 182-83; Shrines. 183-84. 

Home Life— 187 

Dress, 187; Ornaments, 187. 

Food, .. .. .. ..187—189 

Community life— 193 

Feasts and festivals. 

Mustafa Khan .. .. .. 69 

Muttarasa, a Ganga king .. . . 43 

Muzaffar Jung, Gtandson of Nizam- 85 

ul-Mulk, accession to the throne 
of, murder of, in 1751. 

Mysore, treaty of, in 1799.. ,. 88 

N 

Nagabhata, Gurjara 43 

Pratihara king. 

Nagardhan plates . . .. .. 39 

Nahapana, a Shaka Kshatrpa .. 29, 30, 
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Naik, Waman Shridhar . . .. 119, 126 

Nalachampu by Trivikrama 46 

Bhatta. 

Naldurg— 87, 780—89 

Fort, 57, 60, 61, 62, 85, 781—88; 
surrender of, to the Moghals 
in 1677, 75; Khandoba temple, 

789; Municipality, 781; Ram- 
tirtha and other temples, 788-89. 


Nanai, Govindrao . . . . .. 123 

Nanded .. , . .. . . 120 

Nandgiri, a fort in Satara district.. 81 

Nandivardhana, capital of Vakatakas 32, 33, 

34 

Naneghat, caves near Junnar— 28, 29 

inscription, 29. 

Narasimhavarman, Pallava king . . 41 

Narsimva Bapoorav of Papen, state- 115 


ment of. 

Narsinga Bapoorav of Pophali, state- 112-13 
ment of. 

Narendrasena, son of Pravarasena II 33, 34 

Nasik Caves .. . . . . . . 30 

Nasir Jung, son of Nizam-ul-mulk, 
rebellion of, 84; murder of, 85. 

Nasir-ud-dowlah— 

son and successor of Sikandar Jah, 

91; the Nizam, 98; death of, in 
1857, 99. 


Naubatrav, son of Dattaji Jadhav, 72 
murder of. 

Navsari plates .. .. .. 41 

Nehang Khan, general of Chandbibi 63, 64 

Nellore .92,93 

Newasa (Ahmadnagar district) .. 24, 25 

Ntlagiri Patrika in Teingu 120 

Nilanga— 789—91 

municipality, 789-90; Nilkanthe- 
shwar temple at, 790-91; Jame 
mosque at, 791. 

Nimbalkar Rav Rambha, the Raja, 89 


banishment of 
Nizam Ali Khan— 

the Subhedar of Berar, 85-86; ac¬ 
cession of, to the throne, 87; 
treaty with the British, 88; death 
of in 1803, 89. 

Nizam Shahi Dynasty, end of, in 68 

1636. 

Nizams of Hyderabad .. 84—128 

Nizamuddin Ahmad Bahamani III 52 

Nizam-ul-mulk— 53 

appointment of, as wazir of the 
Moghal empire in 1722, 83; 
founder of the Nizam dynasty of 
Hyderabad, 83; death of in 1748, 

84. 

Nizram Ftjoyo, Marathi weekly .. 120 

Nur-ul-Umra, a nobleman of Hy- 89 

derabad, banishment of. 

Nusrat Jung Zulfikar Khan.. ,. 80, 82 

Nyaya Panchayats .. .. .. 700—01 
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o 

Oil Seeds— . 309—21 

groundnut, 309; safflower, 309; 
linseed, 309-10; niger-seed, 310; 
area under (table), 311 —17; 
outturn of (table) 318—321. 

Osmanabad— 82, 129, 

municipality at, 792; Dhrutara- 791—94 
shtra Nageshwar temple at, 

792-93; Dargah of Khwaja 
Shamsuddin at, 793; a Persian 
inscription, at 793; Dharashiva 
caves at, 793-94. 

P 

Padmapura, in Bhandara District 34 

Pan-Bidi Shops .. . . . . 574-75 

Panchayat Samitis—• . . . . 689—91 

Chairman, 691; Panchayat Samitis 
(Table), 690. 

Pandarangapalli Plates ., .. 37 

Panhala (Pranala) a fort in Kolhapur 

district— 48,72,74, 80 

capture of, by Shivaji from Adil 
Shahi in 1673, 74; recapture by 
Marathas in 1692, SO, 

Panipat, battle of, in 1761.. .. 87 

Pansare, Govindrav, murder of .. 127 

Panse , Lakshman Keshav, killed in 86 
the battle of Udgir. 

Paramamrita, Vedantic work by 50 

Mukundaraja. 

Paranda, (Parenda) in Osmanabad.. 53,54,60 
District— 61,63,64, 

71,795-96. 

fort, 54,68,70; siege of, 66-67; 
Municipality, 795. 

Parner, a fort in Ahmadnagar District 68 

Pataliputra,' tbe Mauryan capital 27 

Pathri, in Parbhani District .. 71 

Pavni, in Bhandara District, inscrip- 30 

tion at. 

Payment of Wages Act .. .. 728,730 

Payoshni (Modern Puma) .. .. 45,48 

Persad Shri Gokul .. .. 109 

Pests of crops.. . . .. .. 404—07 

Cotton, 404-05; jowar, 405-06; 
gram, 406-07; tur, 406; paddy, 

406; sugarcane, 406-07; wheat, 

407; groundnut, 407; chillis, 407; 

Pillay, Ramchandra. . .. .. 108 

Plates— 

Basim, 34; Radhapur, 34; Pandaran¬ 
gapalli, 37; Abhona, 39; Nagar- 
dhan,39; Satara, 39; Navsari, 41; 

Bagumra, 46; Kalegaon, 49; 
Purushottampuri, 49. 

Police Department— . . . . 643—649 

Assistant Inspector General of 
Police, 643; Bombay Police Act, 

1951, 643, 644; Commissioner 
of Police, 643; Functions, 643; 

Inspector General of Police, 

643,646; Organisation, 643—45; 

State Reserve Police force 
Group, 643;^ Superintendeiit 
of Police, 643 , 644, 649; Assi¬ 
stant Superintendent of Police, 

644, 645; Circle Police Inspe- 


Paoes 

P— cont . 

Police Department— cont. 

ctor, 644; Deputy Superintendent 
of Police 644, 646; Divisional 
Police Officers, 644; Home 
Police Inspector, 644; Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer, 644, 

646; 

Sub-Inspector of Police, 644, 645, 

646; Anti-Corruption and Pro¬ 
hibition Intelligence, 645; Con¬ 
stable, 645, 646; Head Consta¬ 
ble, 645; strength, 645; re¬ 
cruitment, 645—47; Inspector 
of Police, 646; police training 
college, Nasik, 646; Armament, 

647; State Reserve Police Force, 

647; Commandant, 647, 649; 
figures of crime, 647-48;Bombay 
Village Police Act, 1867, 648; 

Housing, 648; Police Patil, 648; 

Police Prosecutor, 648; Prosecu¬ 
ting Staff and Prosecutors, 648; 

Village Police, 648; Village fund, 

648; Bombay Home Guards 
Act, 1947, 649; Home Guards, 

649. 

Population— .. .. ..129—146 

growth of population, 129—132, 

(table), 129; tahsilwise area, 
population and density (table), 

130; density of population 
(table), 131; distribution of 
rural and urban population 
(table), 131; population by tahsil 
(table), 132; frequency distri¬ 
bution of villages (table), 133; 
rural population, 133; urban 
population, 133-34; frequency 
distribution of towns, 134; 
population by age groups, 135; 
age, sex and education (table), 

136-137; sex ratio, 136—40; 
tahsilwise sex ratio in rural and 
urban area, 138; marital status 
(table), 139; child-woman ratio', 

140; (table), 140; migration, 

140- 41; population by birth place 
(table), 141; scheduled castes, 

141— 43; scheduled caste popu¬ 
lation (table), 142; scheduled 
tribes, 143; literacy, 143-44; 
population by religion, 145-46, 

(table), 145. 

Post Offices .. .. .. .. 555—58 

Prabhavatigupta, daughter of Chand- 32,33 
ragupta II, married to Rudra- 
sena II. 

Pratapgad, a fort in Satara district, 72 
captured by Marathas, 79. 

Pratishthana (modernPaithan) .. 26,28,31 

Pravarasena I, son of Vindhyashakti I 32 

Pravarasena II alias Damodarsena, 32,33 
son of Rudrasena II. 

Pravarasena II, son of Vindhyasena II 35 

Prithivisena I .. .. .. 32 
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Pages 

P— cont. 

Prohibition and Excise Department— 731—35 
Director of prohibition and excise, 

731; Organisation, 731—33; 

Divisional Honorary Prohibition 
Organisers,i723; District Inspe¬ 
ctor of Prohibition and Excise, 

732; functions of, 732; Prohibi¬ 
tion Propaganda Officer, 732; 
Sub-Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise, 732; permits, 733-34; 
country liquor and wine, 734; 
denatured spirit, 734; ganja, 
bhang, and opium, 734; neera 
palm products scheme, 735. 

Public Administration .. .. 577 

Public Transport-—. . . . . . 552—54 

State Transport, 552—54; state 
transport, statement of , 553-54. 
goods transport, 554-55. 

Publicity Directorate of— 

District Publicity Officer, 711; 
Information centre, 711; 
Community listening scheme, 

712; Regional Publicity Officer, 

712; rural broadcasting, 712; 

Pulakeshin, Aimnijanashraya, prince 41 

of the Gujarat Chalukya family. 
Pulakeshin 1, first Chalukya ruler 39 

of Badami. 

Pulakeshin II, son of Kirtivarman I 39 
Pulses .. .. .. 281—93 

gram, tur, 281; black gram and 
green gram, 282; area under (table), 

283—89; outturn of (table), 293. 

Pune, sack of, by the Nizam .. 87 

Purandar, treaty of, between Shivaji 72 

and the Moghals. 

Purandar, a fort in Pune district, 69 
capture of, by Shivaji in 1648. 
Purushottama, minister of Rama- 49 

chandra. 

Purushottampuri plate .. .. 48,49 

Pushyamitra, founder of the Shunga 27 
dynasty. 

0 

Qanoon-cha~l~Mubarak .. .. Ill 

Qazi Haider, escape of, from Paranda 74 

QuitlndiaMovement .. .. 126 

Quit Kutub .Shati, Sultan of Gol- 58 
conda. 

R 

Radio and watch repairing.. .. 577 

Sena Saheh Subha.. .. 84 

Raghunathrav 87, 100, 102 

Rai, Bal Mukund .. .. ..119,121 

Rainfall— 198—200 

normals and extremes of (table), 

11—13. 

Railways— 533—36 

Vik^rabad-Para! i Vaijnath rail¬ 

way route, 533—35; 
goods traffic (tables), 535, 536; 
Miraj-Latur narrow gauge line, 

535-36; number of passengers 
booked (table), 335 


Pages 

R— cont. 


Rajaram, death of, in 1700 .. .. 78, 81 

Rajendra III, Chola King .. .. 48 

Rajashekhara . , .. ., 46 

RahmatuIIah Khan, landlord of 95, 96 
Annamasamudram. 

Rakshasbhuvan, battle of .. . . 87-88 

Ramayana, the epic . . ,. .. 25, 26 

Ramchandra— 50 

Son of Krishna, captured Devgiri 
fort, 49. 

Ramgiri (Modern Ramtek).. .. 32, 33 

Ramkrishna Rav, B . . .. .. 123 

Ramtek in Nagpur district— 26 

Inscription at, 49. 

Ramraja of VijayanSgar— 


conspiracy of Deccan Sultanates 
against, 60, 61, 62. 

Ram Rav, ahui Jung Bahadur, arrest 105, 108 


of. 

Rangareddi, K. V. .. ., . . 123 

Rang Rav (Patwari of Narkhed)— 99 

death of in I860, 100; 
a gist of Statement by, 100—102. 
Rashtrakutas .. .. .. .. 42—46 

Rashtrakutas, Early 27, 36-37 

Rashtrakutas, of Manyakheta .. 45 

Rav Saheb alias Baba Saheb, in- 111 
surrection of. 

Rayagad—Shivaji’s coronation at, in 
1674, 74; fall of. in 1689, 78; 
capture of, by Marathas, 79. 


Rasakars .122, 123 

Razvi, Kasim.. .. .. .. 126 

Reading, Lord .. .. .. 123 

Registration Department— 635—38 

registration of documents, 635-36; 

Indian Registration Act, 635— 

37; Registrar General of Births, 

Deaths and Marriages, 636; 
Settlement Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records, 636; 

Special Marriage Act, 1954, 

636-37; Bombay Registration of 
Marriages Act, 1953, 636-37; 

District Registrar, 636-37; Or¬ 
ganisation, 636-37; Inspector 
General of Registration, 636-38; 
Maharashtra Registration Rules, 

1961, 637; Inspection, 637-38; 
Sub-Registrar, 637-38; Income 
and expenditure, 638. 

Religion— 

Hindus, 163—69; Muslims, 182—84; 
Religious Profession .. .. 578 

Restaurants .. .. .. .. 563—66 

Revenue Administration— 625—42 

Land Records, 625—32; Motor 
Vehicles, 632—34; Stamps, 635; 
Registration, 635—38; Sales 

tax, 638—42. 

Riddhapur plates .. ,. .. 34 

Rigveda .. .. ,. .. 26 

Rishika (Khandesh) ,. .. .. 26, 27, 

29, 30. 
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R— eont. 

Rivers— 

Manar, 5; Tiru, 5; Devan, 6; 

I Gharni, 6; Lendi, 6; Manjra, 6; 

Tawarja, 6; Terna, 6; Beni- 
thora, 6-7; Bori, 7; Harni, 7; 

Sina, 7; Kanhabenna, 28; Kan¬ 
ban, 28, 45; Yamuna, 43, Ganga, 

43; Payoshni, 43, 48; Varada, 

48; Tapi, 71; Khar, 88. 

Roads— 537—49 

Road mileage, 537—39; impor¬ 
tant roads, 538; cement 
concrete, black topped, water 
bound macadam and lower 
types of roads (table), 539; 
national highways, 539-40; 

State highways, 540—44; major 
district roads, 545—47; other 
district roads (table), 548-49. 

Rohe Rameshvar, Bajirav and Nizam- 83, 84 
ul-mulk met at, in 1732. 


Rohilla, rebellion of, at Hyderabad 99 

Rowlatt Act .. .. .. .. 120 

Rudrasena I— 32 

son of Gautamiputra, founded 
Nandivardhan branch, of the 
Vakatakas, 36. 

Rudrasena II, son of 32 

Prithivisena I, death of. 

Rupiamma, a Shaka Kshatrapa .. 20 

Rural Industrial Project, Latur .. 599 

Rural transport .. .. .. 555 

Rural wages— 426—30 

balutedari system, 430; annual 
servants (Saldars), 430. 

Rustam Khan, defeat of, by Mara- 79 

thas in 1690. 

Ryand, murder of .. .. .. Ill 


S 

Sadajivant Bhaosaheb Patel alias 108 
Shahmat Jung, statement by 
Sadanand Maharaj , . , . .. 120 

Sadulla Khan, prime minister of 78 

Shah Jahan. 

Safdar-ud-Daulah .. .. .. 99, lOO 

Sailu . . .. .. .. 126 

Salabat Jung— 

son of Nizam-ul-mulk, accession 
to the throne of, 85; the Nizam, 
defeat of, 87. 

Salabat Khan— 62 

murder of, 72. 

Salar Jung— 

the prime minister, 103, 104; re¬ 
forms of, 105; death of, in 1883, 

108. 

Salar Jung II— 

appointment of, as prime minister, 

108; resignation of, 109. 

Salar Jung III, prime minister .. 119 

Sales Tax Department— 638—42 

Luxury Articles SalesTax Act. 1947, 

638; Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, 

638, 639, 640, 641; Hyderabad 
General Sales Tax Act, 1950, 

638, 639, 641; Bombay Sales 


Pages 

S— cont. 

Sales Tax Department— cont. 

Tax Act, 1953, 639; Current 
Sales Tax Act, 639; Sales Tax 
Inquiry Committee, 639; 
classes of tax, 639-40; classes of 
dealers, 640; Central Sales Tax 
Act, 1956, 640; administrative 
organisation, 641; Sales Tax 
Officer, 641; Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Sales Tax, 641; De¬ 
puty Commissioner of Sales 
Tax, 641; statistics of collec¬ 
tions, 641-42; Hyderabad Pet¬ 
roleum Resolution, 642. 

Sambhaji— 

coronation of,askingin, 1681,76; 
defeat by, of the Portuguese, 76; 
death of, 78. 


Sambhaji of Kolhapur, declared as 83 
Chhalrapati by Nizam-ul-mulk. 

Sanatan Dharma Maha Mandal, 109 

establishment of. 

Sangameshvar, capture of, by Shaikh 78 

Nizam alias Muqarrab Khan. 

Sanskar Kendras or cultural centres 735 

Santaji Ghorpade .. .. .. 79, 80 

Sarasvatikanthabharana, of Bhoja.. 37 

Sarva-Amoghavarsha I, son and 44 

successor of Govinda III. 

Sarvasena, younger son of Pravara- 34, 36 


sena I—founder of Vatsagulma 
branch, author of the Prakrit 
Kavya Harivijaya. 

Satakarni, Gautamiputra— 30 

a king of the Satavahana dynasty, 

28. 

Satakarni I, the Satavahan ruler.. 29 

Satara Plates .. .. .. .. 39 

Satavahanas— 27—31 

ancient dynasty of the Deccan, 

28, 30. 

Satwalekar, Pandit S. D. .. ..110,112 

Satyagraha Movement (1938) .. 123 

Savaneh Dakkan, 82 

a Persian work of Munim Khan 
Aurangabadi. 

Sawargaon— 796-97 

inscription of Kadamba at, 47, 48; 
Parshwanath temple at, 796-97; 
Mallikarjun temple at, 797; 

Nagoba temple at, 797; Tukai 


Sayyad Ahmad Brailvi . . .. 91 

Scheduled Castes— 

population of (table), 142; com¬ 
munity life, 194. 

Scheduled Tribes .. .. .. 143 

Seed supply .. .. .. •• 401-02 

Setubandha, Prakrit KaVya by Pra- 33 
varasena II. 

Shaka Interregnum .. .. . • 37-38 

Shahaji Bhosle— 67 

father of Shivaji, 66; expedition 
of, against Karnatak, 69. 

Shahbuddin Mahmud Shah .. 53 
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Shah Jahan— 69 

alias prince Khurram, son of Jaha¬ 
ngir, 65; accession of to the 
throne, 66. 

Shahu— 82 

son of Sambhaji, 78; coronation of, 
as king of Marathas, death of, 
in 1749, 84. 

Shaikh Nizam, entitled Muqarrab/ 78 

Khan. 

Shaik Madar . . .. ,. 100 

Shaka Kshatrapas .. .. .. 29 

Shaktishri, son of Satakarni.. .. 29 

Shams-ul-Umra, the minister .. 97 

Shankargana, son of Krishnaraja . . 39 

Sharangapani (Vishnu), Golden 49 

temple. 

Sharma Deen Daya! ,, . . 109 

Sharma Raghavendra ,. .. 122 

Sharma Shriniwasrav . . .. 124 

Shaukat Jung, a principal Nizam- 86 

shahi officer, death of. 

Shayasta Khan, 72 


Moghal Viceroy of Deccan. 

Shivaji— 

subjugation by, of Sinhagad in 
1644, 69; capture by, of Torna 
in 1647, 69; capture by, of 
Chakan in 1648, 69; capture by, 
of Purandar, 69; capture by, of 
Panhala, in 1659, 72; sack by, 
of Surat, 72; escape of, from 
Agra, 73; coronation of, as king, 

74; war of, against Moghals, 

74; treaty of, with Kutub Shah, 
in 1677, 74; friendly pact of,with 
Bijapur, 75; death of, in 1680, 

76. 

Sholapur— 52, 56, 61. 

fort, 57, 62, 68. 


W, VW 

Shoukat-ul-hlam, Urdu paper 

109 

Shrof, Sjt. Govindas 

124 

Shubha Kama, death of 

80 

Sikandar Jah. the Nizam— 

son and successor of Nizam Ali 
Khan, 89; death of, in 1829, 89; 
treaty of, with British in 1822, 
91. 

Simuka, first king of Andhra dynasty 

28 

Sina river 

7 

Sindkhed, battle of, in 1757 

85 

Sindphal, Mudgaleshwar temple at 

798 

Singhana, son of Jaitrapala.. 

48 

Sinhgad— 

74 

subjugation of, by Shivaji, in 
1644, 69. 

Siraj-ul-mulk— 

97 

the minister, death of, in 1852, 98. 
Sir, Asman Jah, successor of Salar 

109 

Jung H. 

Sirsao— 

Bahiroba temple at, 798; Chandni 
project at, 798; Mahalaxmi tem¬ 
ple at, 798. 

Sitabaldi pillar inscription at 

47 

Bhandak. 

Small Savings 

486—88 


Pages 

S— cent. 

Snakes— 19—22 

non-poisonous, 19—21; poisonous, 

21-22. 

Social Life— 

Hindus, 154—163. 

Social Welfare Department— . . 735—40 

Director of Social Welfare, 735; 

Deputy Director of Social 
Welfare, 735; organisation of, 

735- 36; Deputy Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer of Zilla Parishad, 

726; Nomadic Tribes Welfare 
Officers, 736; Social Welfare 
Officers, 736; backward classes, 

736- 37; backward classes, mea¬ 
sures for the upliftment of, 

737- 40; hostels, list of (state¬ 
ment), 737-38; Untouchability 
Act, 1955, 739. 

Social Welfare, Directorate of— 653—55 
Bombay Borstal Schools, Act, 1929. 

653-54; Bombay Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1958, 653; Bom¬ 
bay Prevention of Beggary Act, 

1959; 653; Bombay Habitual Off¬ 
enders Act, 1959, 653; Licensing 
Act, 653; fit persons institution, 

653, 655; juvenile courts, 653, 

654; remand home, 653, 654; 

Inspector General of Prisons, 

654; after-care hostels, 654; 
organisation, 654-55; district 
probation and after care associa¬ 
tion 654; Government school for 
blind, Latur, 655. 

Soils— .201—13 

soil formation, 201; shallow soils. 

201-02; medium soils, 202; 
medium deep soils, 202-03; 
deep soils, 203; analysis of (table), 

204—13. 

Someshvara III, son and successor of 47 

Vikramaditya VI, known as 
Sarvajna Chakravarti. 

Sonari.— 

Sonari project, 798; Bhairavnath 
temple at, 798-99. 

Special Marriage Act, 1954 ., .. 636,637 

Spirituous Preparations (Inter State 731 

Trade and Commerce) Control 
Act, 1955. 

Sringarprakasha of Bhoja .. ,. 37 

Stamp Department— 

District Treasury Officer, 635; 
Superintendent of Stamps, 635. 

Standard of Living— .. .. 579—86 

income and expenditure of group I, 

581—583; household equip¬ 
ment of group I, 583; income 
and expenditure of group II, 

583—585; household equip¬ 
ment of group II, 585; income 
and expenditure of group III, 

585-86; household equipment 
of group III, 586; comparative 
study of all three groups, 586. 

State Congress .. .. .. 128 

State Council of Technical Education 710 
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State Transport Corporation— 

organisation, 677; Divisional Con¬ 
troller, 677; Divisional Mecha¬ 
nical Engineer, 677; Divisional 
Traffic Officer, 677; Divisional 
Superintendent, 677; General 
Manager. 677; depot workshops, 
678; Divisional Workshop, 678. 

Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances 
Department, 

Sugarcane 

sugarcane development scheme, 
30l-02;areaunder(table), 303— 
06; outturn of (table), 307-08. 

Suratha (Kathiavad) 

Sutherland. Lieutenant, report of 

Swamiraja , feudatory of the Kala- 
churi king Krishnaraja. 

Swami Ramanand Tirth .. 

Swadeshi Movement.. 

Sweet-meat making .. .. 

Syed Ahtiied. social reforms of .. 

Syed Akhil, the editor of Hazar 
Dastan. 


Pages 


677-78 


730 

301-08 


30 

90 

39 

23,124, 

125,126 

116,117 

575-76 

105 

108 


Tagara (Modern Ter) 

Tahsildars and Nai'ft-Tahsildars— 
functions of, 619—22; revenue 
duties of, 619-20 gaast-judicial 
duties of,620; magisterial duties 
of, 620; Bombay Separation of 
Judicial and Executive Functi¬ 
ons (Extension) and Code of 
Criminal Procedure (Provision 
for Uniformity) Act, 1958, 620; 
other administrative duties of, 
622. 

Taila II (Tailapa II) the founder of 
the later Chalukya dynasty. 

Taila III, last Chalukya king 

Tailoring .. ■ ■ , • • ^ • 

Tajuddin Firoz alias Firoz Shah 

Talikot, battle of 

Tandulja, in Latur District, encoun¬ 
ter at. 

Tapi river . 

Tarabai,wife of Rajaram .. 

Taranath, Pandit ,. ,. 

Tarikhe Dilkusha, by Blumsen 
Saxena. 

Tawarjariver 

Technical and Industrial Training— 
Director of Technical Education, 
Bombay, 710; State Council for 
Technical Education. 710; 
State Council for Training in 
Vocational Trades, 710; Deputy 
DirectorofTechnical Education, 

Nagpur, 710; Government 
Polytechnic, Latur, 710; Indus¬ 
trial Training Institute, Latur, 
710;Director General of Employ¬ 
ment and Training, New Delhi 
710, 711; National Trade Certi¬ 
ficates, 711; Government Tedh- 
■ nical High School Centre, 
Latur, 710. 


31 

619—22 


46,47 

47 

570—72 

52 

61,62 

86 

71 

78 

122 

74,76,77 

6 

710-711 
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Technical Education, Director of 

Telugu Patrika 

Temples— 

Markandeya, 42; Kalapriyanath, 
44; Sharangapani, 49; Balaji 
(Ahmadpur), 754; Mahadev 
(Ahmadpur), 754; Deviof Mahur 
(Ahmadpur), 754, Dattatreya, 
(Ahmadpur), 754; Shri Virnath 
Mallanath Maharaj (Ausa), 756- 
57; Nakuleshwar (Borgaon), 758; 
Alam Prabhu Mandir (Bhoom), 
758; Rishinath (Bori), Bhairav- 
nath, (Chincholi Ballalnath), 
759; Gangadevi (Gangapur), 
761; Namdev Maharaj and Ek- 
nath Maharaj (Haregaon), 762; 
Keshavraj (Javla), 763; Ram, 
Khandoba and Mahadev 
(Karkamba), 764-65; Rokdesh- 
war, (Kati), 765; Kantheshwar, 
(Kati), 765; Deshbhushan and 
Kulabhushan (Kunthalgiri), 
773; Siddheshwar (Latur), 
776; Ram Keshavraj and 
Ramlingeshwar (Latur), 777; 
Papavinash Bhuteshwar, 777; 
Khandoba (Matola), 778; Satvai 
Devi and Mankeshwar (Manke- 
shwar), 778; Murudeshwar, 
(Murud Bk.), 779; Ambabai 

(Murum), 780; Ram, Maha¬ 
dev and Hanuraan (Naldurg), 
778; Khandoba (Naldurg), 
789; Nilakantheshwar (Nilanga), 
790-91; Dhrutarashtra Nagesh- 
war (Osmanabad), 792-93; 
Parshwanath (Sawargaon), 796- 
97; Nagoba (Sawargaon), 797; 
Tukai and Mallikarjun, (Sawar¬ 
gaon), 797; Mahalaxmi (Sirsao). 
798; Mudgaleshwar (Sindphal), 
798 ; Bahiroba (Sirsao), 798; 
Bhairavnath, (Sonari); 798-99; 
Trivikrama, (Ter), 800; Uttare- 
shwar (Ter), 800-01; Gora 
Kumbhar (Ter), 801; Kaleshwar 
(Ter), 801; Siddheshwar (Ter) 
801;Bhavani (Tuljapur), 802-03 
Siddheshwar (Vadgaon); 806 
Yedai or Yedeshvari (Yermala), 

807. 

Tenancy— .. 

tenant-landlord relations, 418— 
21 ; provisions regarding alie- 
'nations made in contravention 
of chapter ‘V’ of Hyderabad 
Tenancy Act, 422-23; concession 
to the members of armed forces, 
423-24; resumption of land for 
personal cultivation, 425-26; 
Disposal of cases, 426, 

Ter— . 


Pages 


708 

120 


418—26 


a place in Osmanabad district 
(ancient Tagara), Trivikrama 
temple at, 800; Uttareshwar 


23,24, 
31,41, 
799—801 
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T— cont. 


Ter— cont 

temple, at 800-01; Gora Kum- 
bhar temple at, 801; Kaleshwar 
at, 801; SiddOcshwar temple at, 

801. 

Terna river . . 
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OSMANABAD 


CHAPTER GENERAL 

In the year 1853 the District was temporarily ceded by 
THE Nizam to hie British Government. It was reverted to 
Hyderabail State in 1860. Its headquarters formerly used to be 
at Naldurg and the district was known as Naldurg district till 
1904. The district of Naldurg was abolished and the new district 
of Osmanabad was formed with headquarters at Osmanabad. 
In 1905, two tahsils with headquarters at Wasi and Naldurg were 
abolished. Wasi was merged in Kalam and Naldurg in Tuljapur. 
Headquarters of Ausa tahsil were shifted to Latur and the tahsil 
was named Latur tahsil. Among the districts of Marathwada, 
Osmanabad had the biggest area under the Nizam’s own estate 
called “ Sarf-c-Klias The Sarf-e-Khas was merged with the 
Government area under the Sarf-e-Klias (Merger) Regulation in 
the year 1949. All the Jagir areas were also abolished and taken 
over under direct Government administration in the same year. 
Consequent upon the integration of Sarf-e-Khas and Jagir areas, 
the boundaries of all the tahsils were reconstituted in the 
year 1950. Two new tahsils with headquarters at Ausa and 
Umerga and a new peta with headquarters at Bhum were created. 
In the same year (1950), 11 enclave villages from Sholapur were 
transferred to the district and 52 villages from this district were 
transferred to Sholapur district. With the reorganisation of the 
States in 1956, the district came to be included in Bombay State. 
Three tahsils of Ahmadpur, Nilanga and Udgir were transferred 
from the adjoining district of Bidar to Osmanabad district. 

The District of Osmanabad is the southernmost district in the 
Aurangabad Division of Maharashtra State situated between 
17° 35' and 18° 40' north latitude and 75° 16' and 76° 40' east 
longitude. The district has an area of 14, 271.7 km^ (5,510.3 sq. 
miles) and a population of 1,477,656 according to 1961 Census. 
It has 13 towns and 1,411 villages of which 23 are uninhabited. 

It is bounded on the south-west by the Sholapur district, on 
the north-west by Ahmadnagar district, on the north by Bhir 
and Parbhani districts, on the north-east by Nanded district and 
on the south-east and south by Bidar and Gulburga districts of 
the Mysore State. 

*The Section on Geofiraphy is contributed by Prof. K. Ramamurthy, M.A., 
M.Litt., L.T.,Pune University, Pune, 
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On the western side the district boundary runs up the river Sina 
from Nalgaon in the south to Alnashar (Survey of India map) or 
Aleshwar (State map) in the north, but for a small deviation 
away from the river near about the latitude of Parenda first to 
the east and then to the west of it. From Alnashar the district 
boundary runs on the water divide between the Sina nadi and its 
tributary the Kheri nadi as far as Langotwadi near Chispur 
Budruk i(Chinchpur Bk.), and after crossing the Kheri river above 
Chispur Budruk runs on the water divide between this river and 
the Nalli nadi to climb up the southern slope of the Balaghat 
plateau. On the plateau after a short arbitrary course, it joins 
tbe Manjra river just below Jategaon. From here the Manjra 
river generally forms the district boundary but for a few 
deviations of tbe latter sometimes to the north and sometimes 
to the south of the river, as far as Ka^arkhed. Apart from these 
natural boundaries, elsewhere the boundary is, mostly arbitrary 
being the result of historic accidents. 

For administrative purposes, the district is divided into three 
sub-divisions. The following statement shows the administrative 
sub-divisions with their area, density of population, towns, villages, 
etc. 


A^1272—1-B, 



Name of the Name of tahsi! or peta Area in Number of Villages Number of Population Density per 

Sub-Division kilometres inhabited uninhabited towns sq-kilometre 

villages 
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A greater portion of the district lies on the triangular Balaghat 
plateau generally over 610 metres above sea level, sloping towards 
the south and east, forming the water divide between the 
Godavari and Bhima valleys. The northern bounding scarp of 
the Balaghat plateau running generally eastwards across 
the middle of the Bhir district enters Osmanabad district near 
Degaon. In a subdued form it runs first southwards and then 
eastwards gaining in altitude. It again runs southwards to the 
east of Chakur and then south-eastwards and after passing by 
Udgir continues the south-easterly course and passes out of the 
district. The southern hounding scarp of this plateau backed 
by a chain of hills enters the district just west of Malewadi and 
Pakhrud villages and runs in a general south-easterly direction, 
though in some sections it has locally easterly and southerly 
trends. Passing just west of Yermala, Yedsi, Osmanabad and 
Tuljapur, it runs nearly due south-eastwards passing west of 
Naldurg. After the gap at Naldurg it continues in a subdued 
form and passes outside the district. The dissected slopes of 
both these scarps appear as a .series of hills as seen from the 
plains below. Due to the powerful headward erosion of streams 
draining down, these scarps themselves have been retreating as 
also the water divide between these and the plateau drainage, 
with the result that some of the greater heights are found often 
away from the steep faces. 

The northernmost divide in the district is that between the 
Manar river and the Godavari, just south of the district 
boundary. This is a low divide ranging from about 550 metres 
above sea level in the west to about 500 metres in the cast. An 
old unmetalled road runs on the top of this divide linking Ambe- 
jogai in Bhir district with Malegaon in Nanded district. 


The next divide is on the Balaghat plateau just behind its 
northern scarp. It enters the district near Langarwadi and runs 
south-eastwards pa.ssing through Udgir. The railway ° 

the road from Parli through Udgir to Bidar of Mysore State run 
on this ridge. Two significant heights on this are Janwal and 
Wadwal both about 733 metres. This divide is generally higher 
in the north-west hut decreases in height to the south-east, where 
it is just above 625 metres. From this there is a low spur 
branching df near Chakur first running not tb-easnvards up to 
a point about two kilometres south of Sirur Tajband. from 
here it runs first eastwards and then north-eastwards passing oiu 
of the district beyond Wanjarwadi at a height of 560 metres. 
This ridge, on which runs th'e road from Latur_ to Nanded. 
forms the water divide between Manar and Tim rivers. 


The main divide between the Manjra and the Bhima drainage 
systems, enters the district just north of Malewadi with a height 
of about 760 metres. The highest point in the district, a little 
over 792 metres, is situated on this divide, just north-west of 
Kanheri about 6 kilometres south-west of Wasi. North of 
Tcrkhcd, a spur extends eastwards and makes a right angular turn 
to the south around Bhabulgaon and again resumes the easterly 
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trend and runs with a summit level of about 700 metres passing CHAPTER 1. 

south of Moha. About three kilometres south of Nipani, it 

turns in a south-easterly direction and runs as far as Murud 

railway station, fiere it branches into two spur arms. The 

northern arm, on which runs the railway line to Latur, has a 

summit level of about 670 metres, stretching eastwards forming 

the water divide lietwcen the Manjra and the Tawarja rivers. 

Eastwards it decreases in elevation ending just to the east of Latur 
with a summit level of little over 640 metres. The southern arm 
extends south-eastwards, this too with an initial summit level of 
about 670 metres, with a peak of 698 metres, north of Nitli. 

Passing south of Ausa, it runs as far as Halgar, where it decreases 
to about 600 metres. This forms the divide separating the Terna 
river from the Tawarja and the Manjra rivers, 

The main divide continues to run west of Terkhed in a south¬ 
easterly direction close to the southrwestern scarp of the Balaghat 
plateau as far as Bawi to the west of Dharur. From here it 
recedes from the scarp due to the active back cutting of the 
plateau by the headwaters of the tributaries of the Sina and the 
Bhima rivers. Running nearly eastwards away from the scarp, 
it passes outside the district south of Kasar Sirsi. Some of the 
significant heights in this arc Dharur, 714 metres and Deobet, 

668 metres. 

The active headward erosion of the Bori river into the plateau 
has resulted in a valley floor about 30 metres below the plateau 
level leaving the remnant of the plateau edge on its west as a 
prominent ridge running parallel to its course with a summit 
level of 610 metres south-eastwards as far as Naldurg. This 
bounding ridge of the plateau, which carries the road from 
Tuljapur to Naldurg, descends by a steep scarp face to the Harni 
basin. Beyond the Naldurg gap, the continuing hills are of 
slightly lower elevation and after Alur (602.5 metres), pass beyond 
the limits of the district. 


Except the southern and western parts of the district, which 
are drained by the tributaries of the Bhima system, the rest of 
the district is drained by the Manjra and its tributaries belong¬ 
ing to the Godavari drainage system. The Manjra itself along 
with its tributaries, the Terna, the Tawarja and the Gharni drains 
the Balaghat Plateau portion, while its three other tributaries, the 
Manar, the Tiru and the Lendi drain the area to the north of the 
plateau. 

The Manar, the northernmost river of the district, rising on 
the north-eastern slopes of the Balaghat plateau near Dharmapuri 
in Bhir district Bows in a north-easterly course of along 40 kilo¬ 
metres within this district. It continues in this direction into 
Nanded district as fur as Kandhar, after which it flows in an 
easterly or south-easterly direction to join the Manjra. 

The Tiru river rises on the eastern edge of the plateau near 
Chakur and has a course of about 56 kilometres within the 
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district flowing generally eastwards to join the Lendi at Kharka 
in Nanded district. 

The Lendi river rises similarly on the edge of the plateau near 
Udgir further east and has only a small course within the district. 
It is joined by the Tiru at Kharka in Nanded district and flows 
past Deglur also in Nanded district before it joins the Manjra 
river. 

The Manjra river rises above Gaurwadi near the northern edge 
of the Balaghat plateau in Bhir district and flows in a south¬ 
easterly direction towards Osmanabad district. It forms the 
district boundary for the greater part of its easterly course, 
barring a few deviations of the boundary some to the north and 
some to the south of the river. Where the Rena river joins the 
Manjra, the latter turns south continuing the direction of this 
tributary and after Halki flows in a south-easterly course as far 
as Chichaundi within the district, after which it forms the State 
boundary as far as Atirad Shajahani. Here it turns eastwards 
into the Mysore State. 

Apart from the Rena, which has only a small part of its lower¬ 
most cour.se within the district, the Gharni is the only river of 
some size flowing as a left bank tributary of the Manjra draining 
the Balaghat plateau. The Gharni river about 40 kilometres 
long, rises three kilometres north of Wadyal-Rajura and flows 
southwards passing by Wadval-Rajura, Gharni, Nalegaon, all 
situated on the western bank to join the Manjra river near 
Jawalga. 

The Gharni Project consists of an earthen dam 2,135 metres 
long, of a maximum height of 15 metres, across the Gharni river 
near Jogial village with both left and right bank canals each of 
24 kilometres in length irrigating about 2,800 hectares. 

Among the smaller left bank tributaries of the Manjra may he 
mentioned the Devan nadi, with a course of about 20 kilometres 
within the district. On the south bank of this river is situated 
the Devni village, famous for its breed of cattle bearing its name. 

The chief right bank tributaries of the Manjra arc the Tawarja 
and the Terna. The Tawarja river, about 50 kilometres long, 
rises near Murud railway station and has a general easterly course 
till it joins the Manjra near Seoni village. 

The Terna river, over 150 kilometres in length from the source 
to its confluence with the Manjra, has the longest course of all the 
rivers lying entirely within the district. The Terna Project 
consists of an earthen dam on the river Terna above the village 
of Thail, south of Dhoki, with only one canal on the right bank. 
On account of the low relief of the adjoining divides, the dam 
has to be very long and of low height giving rise to a storage 
covering a wide area but of shallow depth. 

The Benithora river, a tributary of the Bhima, rises on the 
slopes of Deobet hill and flow's in a south-westerly direction 
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passing by Jaoli, Ycnagur and Moram. At about four kilometres 
south of Moram, it turns eastwards and receives a number of 
tributaries like Ganjoti nala and Umarga nala. It then turns 
southwards and passes outside the district. 

The Bori river, rising west of Dharur, flows in a south-easterly 
direction east of the ridge from Tuljapur to Naldurg. After 
cutting through the gap at Naldurg, it flows in a general south¬ 
westerly and southerly direction to join the Bhima river. 

The Harni river, an important trihutary of the Bori, flows west 
of Tuljapur-Naldurg ridge with a course of about 25 kilometres 
within the district to join the Bori about 10 kilometres north of 
Akkalkot. 

The Sina river, a major tributary of the Bhima river, runs 
along the western boundary, but receives many tributaries drain¬ 
ing the Bhum and Parenda tahsils. These are, beginning from 
the north, the Kheri, the Nalli, the Dudhna with its tributary 
the Ulupa (the Banganga, being a tributary of the Ulupa) and 
the Chandni. All these are more or less parallel streams flowing 
in southerly or south-westerly direction and having their sources 
on the western scarp faces of Kunthalagiri, Osmanabad, Tuljapur 
and Naldurg watershed. 

Geographically the district may be divided into four regions: — 

(i) the Balaghat plateau made of residual interfluves and the 
valleys of streams dissecting the plateau ; 

(ii) the north-eastern region comprising the northern parts 
of Ahmadpur and Udgir tahsils in the Manar, the Tern and 
the Lendi drainage areas; 

(iii) the western bulge comprising Parenda tahsil and the 
western part of Bhum tahsil in the Sina drainage basin ; and 

(iv) the .south-tvestern region comprising the southern and 
western parts of Tuljapur tahsil in the Bhima drainage area. 

In this region arc included Kalam, Latur, Osmanabad, Ausa. 
Nilanga and Umarga tahsils, the southern parts of Ahmadpur 
and Udgir tahsils, the north-eastern part of Tuljapur and the 
eastern part of Bhum. This plateau is narrow and high with 
summit levels of over 750 metres in the north-west and broadens 
out and falls off in elevation towards the south-east to about 
600 metres. The interfluves between the streams are rocky with 
poor stony soils and are either barren or covered with day crops 
of the kharif season, such as the yellow {pivali) jowar and tur, 
very often sown in mixtures. The valleys of streams have some¬ 
what richer soils and in these favourable localities, rabi crops, 
chiefly wheat and jowar, are raised. 

Jowar is the dominant crop of this region grown more in the 
kharif rather than in the rabi unlike in the rest of the district. 
In the remaining regions, kharif jowar is significant only in the 
north-eastern region while rabi jowar is the dominant crop in 
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the western and south-western regions. In this region, second in 
importance to jowar is the groundnut, little of which being 
grown elsewhere. Though bajri is suited to the lighter soils of 
this region, little of this is grown on account of the traditional 
food habits of the people. It is of importance only in Tuljapur 
and Umarga tahsils near the border. Wheat and gram are also 
of greater importance in this region than elsewhere, being grown 
more in the valleys of the Manjra and the Terna. 

This plateau region rises rather steeply from the plains to the 
west and dips gently towards the east. The main trunk road 
from Bhir to Tuljapur and Naldurg is laid along the top of this 
divide behind the scarp. The important settlernents of Yermala, 
Yedsi (Sholapur district), Osmanabad and Tuljapur on this road 
all owe their origin to their locations just where there are roads 
from the western plains negotiating to this main road up the 
plateau scarps. The principal agricultural villages arc all situat¬ 
ed away from this divide in the valleys of streams either to the 
east or west and everywhere there are kiitcha approach roads 
linking these villages to the main road. 

This region comprises the northern parts of Ahmadpur and 
Udgir tahsils and lies in the Manar, the Tiru and the Lendi 
drainage areas. Here also kharif jowar is of considerable im¬ 
portance, but little of jowar is grown in the rabi season, on 
account of the general rugged nature of the terrain. This region 
along with the adjoining parts of Latur and Nilanga tahsils are 
the only parts of the district with significant amounts of cotton 
crop in the whole district. The dominant position of udid 
among the pulses of the Balaghat plateau region is here taken 
by tur. In Ahmadpur tahsil while the acreage under tur is 
second only to that of the Tuljapur tahsil, that under udid is 
insignificant. 

The western bulge consisting of the Parenda tahsil and the 
western part of Bhum belongs to the Sina basin. In marked 
contrast to the plateau relief of the first region, this region is 
characterised by sharp relief with innumerable small streams 
with rugged interfluves between them. These valleys have 
fertile soils and abundant ground water supplies, both account¬ 
ing for the dominance of nibi cultivation. The crossing of this 
area by innumerable streams has enalficd the execution of several 
minor irrigation works, but has to some extent hindered the 
development of good roads, which is reflected in the fact that 
Parenda has the lowest percentage of literacy of all the tahsils 
of Osmanabad district. 

As a greater part of the district lies on the Balaghat plateau 
sloping gently towards the south and the east, the streams which 
originate here benefit mostly areas outside the district lying to 
the south and the east. The soils are mostly infertile enabling 
only the cultivation of pivali jowar and tur in the kharif season 
and less of the rabi crops. Cotton is practically absent in the 
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district except in the north-eastern sections. On the other hand, CHAPTER 1. 
the barren rocky plateau surface unriddled by too frequent (jeaeral 
streams has enalrlcd the construction of good roads and im- 
portant thoroughfares pass through the district. On account of 
the greater degree of accessibility thus provided, education is a General 

little more widespread than in the other districts of the Features. 

Aurangabad division and this district stands first in rural literacy 
in this division. 

The villages are mostly located on the banks of streams and 
avoid the interfluves in this district of only moderate rainfall, 
partly due to the Itetter agricultural possibilities and partly due 
to the need for domestic requirements of water, for it is only 
here even in the dry season there is adequate subterranean water 
which could b<! tapped by wells both for crops and domestic use. 

The walls are mostly of stones ; only in the river valleys such as 
those of the Manjra and the Sina, mud is used instead along 

with bricks. Tiled roofs are extremely rare in the district. 

Zinc coated corrugated iron sheet roofs weighted down by stones 
placed on them is the common type, Osmanabad has the 
highest proportion of corrugated iron sheet roofs both in the 
rural and urban areas among the districts of Maharashtra. This 
district used to have the epidemic of plague very often so that 
people year after year used to leave the village or town sites and 
shift temporarily to plague camps in the fields. Up to 1930, it 
used to be an almost annual affair. It was perhaps because of 
such shifts th;it the people took to corrugated iron sheet roofs as 
they could in the event of an epidemic be easily removed and 
used for making temporary shelters in camps. In this way 
corrugated iron sheets became popular and are at present used 
by all middle class people who cannot afford roofs with wooden 
beams and rafters covered with thick layers of mud. 

On account of the prevailing semi-arid climate and bare rocky 
surfaces on which the roads arc laid, the shade giving trees on 
the roadside are rare and where they exist they are mostly of 
habhul. Only uherc the roads cross low lying areas, the soil 
moisture improves and there may he double rows of babhul or 
single rows of fianyan trees. 

A common practice noticeable in many parts of the district is 
the storage of cowdung cakes in huduvas, in which dried cakes 
are piled in a cylindrical form with a hemispherical top and the 
whole thing sealed off the outer side with a smearing of cow- 
dung having a smooth finish and allowed to dry. This enables 
the hudiiva to avoid being damaged by rains during the rainy 
season for it is easily drained off. Very often a conical structure 
of dried reeds is placed on the top to give added protection. As 
the rains are from the south-west, the removal of cakes proceeds 
by an opening from the north-west as and when needed by the 
owner, so that the huduva looks like a ' small cylindrical hut 
about 2 metres in diameter with entrance on the north-western 
side. 
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The climate of this district is on the whole dry except during 
the monsoon season. The year may he divided into four seasons. 
The cold season from December to about the middle of Febru¬ 
ary, followed by the summer season lasting up to the end of 
May, the south-west monsoon season from June to September 
and the post-monsoon or retreating monsoon season in October 
and November. 

Records of rainfall in the district are available for about 
87 years for Osmanahad alone and for five other stations for 
about a decade. The details of the rainfall at these stations and 
for the district as a whole arc given in Tables No. 1 and 2. The 
average annual rainfall in the district is 882.1 mm (34.73"). The 
rainfall in the district in general increases from the south-west 
towards the north-east. About 84 per cent of the annual rainfall 
in the district is received during the south-west monsoon season, 
the rainiest month being July. The variation in the annual 
rainfall from year to year is large in the district. During the 
60 year period from 1901 to 1960, the highest annual rainfall 
amounting to 168 per cent of the normal occurred in 1916. The 
lowest annual rainfall amounting to 59 per cent of the normal 
occurred in 1918. In the same 60 year period from 1901 to 1960, 
the rainfall in the district was less than 80 per cent of the normal 
in 21 years. Two or three consecutive years of such low rainfall 
occurred five times during this period. It will be seen from 
Table No. 2 that the annual rainfall in the district was between 
600 and 1,000 mm (23.62" and 43.31") in 48 years out of 60. 

On an average there arc about 51 rainy days (i.e. days with 
rainfall of 2.5 mm—10 cents—or more) in a year in the district. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in the 
district was 247.1 ram (9.73") on September 7, 1895 at Osman- 
abad. 

*Tho section on ‘ Climate ’ is contributed by Meteorological Department of 
the Government of India, Pune. 
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(a) Normal rainfall in mm. (b) Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 2'5 nrm. or more). ‘Brsed on all available data up to 1960. 

fYears given in brackets. 
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TABLE No. 2 

Frequency of Annual rainfall in Osmanabad Di.strict 


(Data 1901—1960) 


Range in millimetres 

(1) 

No. of years 

(2) 

1 

Range in millimetres 

(3) 

No. of years 

(4) 

401—500 

f 

1 

901—1,000 

13 

501—600 

5 

1 ,001—1,100 

5 

601—700 

15 

1 ,101—1,200 

4 

701—800 

10 

1,201—1,300 

1 

801—900 

5 

1,301—1,400 

0 



1,401—1,500 

1 


There being no meteorological observatory in the district, the 
description which follows is mainly based on the records of the 
observatories in the neighbouring districts, where the climatic 
conditions arc similar. The cold weather fcommences towards 
the end of November when temperatures begin to decrease 
rapidly. December is generally the coldest month with the 
mean daily maximum temperature at about 29.5° C (85.1° F) and 
the mean daily minimum at about 15° C (59.0° F). On some 
occasions the minimum temperature drops down to about 4° or 
5° C (39.2° or 41.0° F). The period from about the middle of 
February to the beginning of the south-west monsoon season is 
one of continuous rise in temperature. May is generally the 
hottest month with the mean daily maximum temperature at 
about 40° C (104.0° F) and the mean daily minimum at about 
25° C (77.0° F). The heat during summer is intense and the 
maximum temjicrature sometimes goes up to about 45° G 
(113.0° F). Afternoon thundershowers which occur on some 
days bring welcome relief though only temporarily. With the 
onset of the south-west monsoon in the district early in June 
there is appreciable drop in temperature. With the withdrawal 
of the monsoon early in October there is a slight increase in day 
temperature. Nights, however, progressively become colder. 

The air is very humid during the south-west monsoon season 
and mostly dry in the rest of the year. The driest part of the 
year is the summer season when the afternoon relative humidi¬ 
ties are less than 25 per cent. 

In the south-west monsoon season the skies are generally 
heavily clouded or overcast. During the rest of the year skies 
arc mostly clear or lightly clouded. There is some increase in 
cloudiness during the afternoons of the summer season. 
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Winds are generally light with some increase in force during 
the latter half of the summer and in the south-west monsoon 
seasons. Winds blow mostly from directions between south¬ 
west and north-west during the monsoon season. In the period 
from October to December winds blow from directions between 
north-east and south-east. In the next four months directions of 
the winds are liable to variation. In May winds are mostlv from 
directions between west and north. 

Thunderstorms occur in the summer and monsoon months, 
their incidence being higher during the monsoon season. Dust¬ 
raising winds occur during the summer season. 

The district has negligible forest resources mainly concentrated 
in Tuljapur tahsil which is divided into three beats, placed 
under the charge of the round officers. The forests in the dis¬ 
trict cover an area of only 15.411 km'-' (5.95 square miles). The 
Divisional Forest Officer with headejuarters at Ahmadnagar 
responsible to the Conservator of Forests, Pune Circle, is in 
charge of these forests. 

The forests are of thorny scrub type, common species found 
being Kliair (Acacia catechu), Hivar (Acacia leucophlea), Hankal 
(Gymnosporia emarginata), Aroni, Apia (Bauhinia racemosa), 
Bor (Zizyphus jujiiba), Bahhul (Acacia arabica) and Neem 
(Melia Azadirachata). The forests have extensive grassy areas in 
undulating places. The important species of grass found are 
Kusal, Sheda and Marvel. A major portion of the forest produce 
is consumed locally. 

The Forest department has launched a large scale affore¬ 
station programme and with this view a nursery has been 
established at Wadgaon. So far an area of 607.029 hectares 
(1,500 acres) has been afforested with different varieties of trees, 
the chief among them being Neem, Shisam (Dalbergia latifolia), 
and Shiras (Albizzia lebbeck). 

The principal species of the forests are as follows; — 

(1) Dhavada (Anogeissus latifolia). 

(2) Salai (Boswellia serrata). 

(3) Khair (Acacia catechu). 

(4) Bor (Zizyphus fujuba). 

(5) Neem (Azadirachata indica). 

(6) Apta (Bauhinia racemosa). 

(7) Palas (Butea frondosa), 

(8) Tembhurni (Diospyros melanozylon). 

(9) Arjunsadhada (Terminalia Arjuna), 

(10) Bhava (Cassia fistula). 

(11) Dhaman (Grewia tiliaefolia). 
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(12) Shamat (Odina Wodier). 

(13) Moha [Bassia latifoUa), 

(14) Dandhoshi {Dalbergia panicujata). 

(15) Medshing [DoKchandmne falcata). 

(16) Hiver (Acacia leucophloea). 

(17) Henkal (Gymnosporia monlana). 

(18) Amoni (Rhus musorensis). 

(19) Ranhor (Zizyphus vulgcrias). 

(20) Tamhat (Flacourtia sepiaria). 

(21) Dikarnali (Gardenia gtimmifera), 

(22) Karwand (Carissa cararidas). 

Almost there is no forest with sufficient tree growth in the 
district. The finest areas in charge of cither Forest department 
or Revenue department are mostly barads and denuded lands 
devoid of any tree growth. Some of the.se areas are taken up 
under plantation under different schemes. As these schemes 
were mostly started in the First and the Second Five-Year Plans, 
the height of the plantation is hardly 3.048 to 4.572 metres 
(10' to 15'). As such there is no .scope for wild animals. How¬ 
ever, in grassy banks and waste lands some small game animals 
and birds do reside. 

The Tiger (Panlhera ligris) has no home to .stay in the district 
and hence it is never found here. However, Panther (Panthera 
pardus) is occasionally seen throughout the district more' 
conspicuously in the reserved forest areas of Tuljapur tahsil. 
Animals helonging to Deer family, such as spotted deer or chital 
(Axis axis) Antelope (Kalvii) (Antilope Cervicapra), four horned 
deer (Tetracerus cjuadricornis), Barking deer or Aheda (Muntia- 
cus muntjak) arc seen in the grassy waste lands, near cultivations. 
Wild boar or Diikkar (Sus scrofa) is a vermin found all over the 
district. It takes shelter in the forests or waste lands adjoining 
cultivations. Wild boar is found either solitary or in a herd. 
Mouse deer is found mostly in Tuljapur tahsil. In other parts 
of the district it is very rare. 

The common wild animals such as small Grey Monkeys 
(Macacas radiata), Jackals (Canis aureus), Foxes (Vulpes 
bengalensis), Mungus (Herpestes vitticollis) are very common 
in all parts of the district. 

Rarely Hyena is also reported. 

Of swimming-birds, ducks and teals are generally seen in the 
area where there is a river, a pond or some artificial reservoir. 

Of wading-hirds, the Jack (Callingo gallinula) and Painted 
snipe (Rostralula benghalensis) are found rarely in winter season 
mostly all over the district. 
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Herds of Green Pigeons (Crocopus phoenicoplcnis) are 
commonly seen in cold season on ficus and other fruit bearing 
trees near habitations. 

The common Grey Horn Bill [LopJiocerus hirosldcs) is seen 
from August to November in all parts of the district. This bird 
is mainly found near the villages on banyan and pitnpal trees. 

The Tree Pie (Dendrocitta vegahund) rarely enters the district. 

Bayas (Ploccus pailippintis) arc occasionally seen near waters, 
with their hanging nets on hahhid and other trees. 

The other common birds such as, the white breasted King¬ 
fisher {Haleyon smyrnensis), the Blossom Headed Parakeet 
{Psittacula cyanoceplala), the Red Vented Bulbul {Molpastes 
cafer), the Green Bee-Eater {Merops superciliosus), the Kind 
Crow {Black drango) {Dieninis macracercus), the Spotted Owlet 
(Athene hranna), Indian Magpie Robbin {Copsychus pagodarym), 
the Jungle Crow, the House Crow, etc., are commonly seen all 
over the district. 


Stoneplover, {Eedicnemus scolopsse) is also found but in very 
small number. 

Of game birds, Painted Partridge (Fracolinus picus), and the 
Grey Partridge {Ortygornis ponticeriana) are found all over the 
district mostly in grassy area. They are frequently seen in cold 
season. 

The Rain Quails (Coturnis coromandelicus) and the Grey 
Quails {Coturnisa communis) arc found in large number over the 
district adjoining cultivations. 

Pea fowl (Pave cristatus) is only restricted to the wooded and 
grassy areas in Tuljapur tah.sil and a few of the surrounding 
places. 


Fish and 
Fisheries. 
Sources and 
Prospects. 


Keel {Eudyjiamds scolopaceus) visits the district only in spring. 

The district is not greatly endowed with natual resources of 
fluvial waters. It is drained by only two rivers viz., the Manjra 
and the Sina which offer scope for the development of fisheries 
activity. Reservoirs built for irrigation purposes under the Five 
Year Plans have greatly enhanced the prospects of fisheries in the 
district. Important amongst these arc Khasapur reservoir 
(508.690 hectares—1,257 acres), Chandani (813.014 hectares— 
2,009 acre.s) and Sonari (709.415 hectares—1,753 acres) in Parenda 
tahsil ; Harni (401.449 hectares—992 acres) and Bharti (198.296 
hectares—490 acres) in Tuljapur tahsil; and Terna (542,279 
hectares—1,340 acres) in Osmanaliad tahsil. Besides, there arc 
quite a few perennial and seasonal tanks. In all these rivers, 
tanks and reservoirs the pisciculture is undertaken on scientific 
basis. Efforts are also being made by Fisheries department to 
exploit the available water resources and towards this end an 
Assistant Superintendent of Fisheries has been posted at 
Osmanabad, 
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The commercially important varieties of fish found in the CHAPTER 1 . 


district arc: 


General. 


Scientific name 


Local name 


(1) Carps 


FAMILY: CYPRINWAE 


Fish and 
Fisheries, 

List of 
Fishes. 


Oxy(taster clupeoides (BL) 
Rashora daniconius (Ham.) 
Puntius ticto (Horn ) 
puntius Kolus (Sykes) 

Tor tor (Ham ) 
puntius sarana (Ham.) 
Labeo fimbriatus (BL.) 


Chela 

Cane or Kanheri 

Potidh, Gadar, Karvari 

Kolus 

Mahaseer 

Poshti 

Tambir 


(2) Loaches 


FAMILY: COBITIDAE 


Lepidocephalichthys auntea (Ham ) Ourgutchi 

Nemacheilus batia (Ham.) Teli, Mura, Banta. 

(3) Catfishes 


FAMILY: CLARIIDAF. 

Clarias batrachus (L.) Waghoor 

FAMILY: SACCOBRANCHIDAE 
Heteropneustes fossilis (Bl.) Singhee 

FAMILY: SILVRIDAE 

Wallago attu (Schn.) Padim 

Ompak bimaculatus (Bl). Ganguli 

FAMILY: BAGARIDAE 

Mystus aor (Ham.) Shingalu 

Mystus seenghala (Sykes) Shengata 

Mystus vitaUis (Bl). Tengra 

FAMILY: SISORIDAE 

Bagarius bagarius (Ham.) Bodh Masa 

(4) Eels 


FAMILY: ANGUILLIDAE 
Anguilla bengalensis (Q. Sc H.) Ahir 

(3) Snake-headed pushes or Murrels 

FAMILY : OPHICEPHALIDAE (CHANNIDAE) 


Ghana marulius (Ham.) 
Ghana Striatus (Bl ) 
Ghana punetatus (Bl.) 
Ghana gachua (Ham.) 

(6) Gobies 


Phool murrel 
Dhadkya or Dodka 
Botri or Botru 
Bilona 


FAMILY: GOBIIDAE 

Glossogobius giuris (Ham.) Chandni 

(7) The spiny eels 
A-1272—2-A. 
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Mastocemhelus armatus (Lac.) Warn or Tambu in the district 
mainly comprises murrcls and catfishes. However these are not 
economical from the point of view of pisciculture because they 
are highly carnivorous. 


Fishing 

Gears. 

Cast 

net. 


Pandiya or 
Pandya. 


Neer. 


Kandah 


Various types of nets are used in catching the fish, brief des¬ 
cription of each of which is given below: — 

It is the commonest gear used in the district. This net when 
cast in water becomes conical. The periphery of the bottom is 
provided with heavy heads, used as sinkers, whereby the net sinks 
quickly and traps the fish. When the net is pulled with the 
string provided at the top, the peripheral margin forms a series 
of pockets, and it is in these pockets that the fish get entangled. 
The mesh size of this net is 1.27 cm ('/x inch) to 2.54 cm (1 inch) 
depending upon the size of the fish to -he caught. 

It is a type of drag net formed by joining together several 
units depending upon the breadth and depth of the water sheet. 
Units used are generally of the length of 7.315 m (24 ft.) and 
height of 3.658 m (12 ft.). The lower margin of the net is folded 
or tucked in and tied as in the case of cast net. Several such nets 
(units) may be joined together to form a large drag net for fishing 
operation in the rivers or reservoirs. This net is also made up of 
cotton twine with a mesh size of 25.4 mm (1"). 

This is also a form of a drag net like Pandya hut with a 
smaller mesh. It is generally used to catch those fishes which 
escape from the Pandya net. 

It is a type of gill net made of cotton twine. It is 22.860 m 
(75'} in length and 1.829 m (6') in height. Its mesh size varies 
from 50.8 mm (2") to 114.30 mm (‘f-’/i"). This net is operated to 
catch fish both from the rivers as well as the reservoirs. 


Besides nets, the fishes are also caught by means of hooks and 
lines, and what is known as trap system. Trap system is a 
contrivance whereby a conical or pouch-net placed at the open¬ 
ing of a bund through which water is allowed to flow, and where 
fishes passing alongwith waterflow get entangled. 

Fishing The chief fishing communities in the district arc Dhcemer, 
Cominuni- Kahar, Bhois and Kolis. There are about 150 fishermen 
scattered in about 30 villages, out of which only 80 are gainfully 
employed. Since fishing has a limited scope, many of the fisher¬ 
men have taken up agricultural occupations. 

Pisciculture has been given considerable importance as a main 
developmental activity in this district. Survey of sheets of 
water in the district has been undertaken to assess their suita¬ 
bility so as to bring as much area of water-surface as possible 
under pisciculture. Reservoirs, irrigation tanks and privately owned 
ponds are stocked with fry and fingerlings of major carps, Rohu 
(Laheo rohita), Catla (catla-catla) and Mrigal (Cirrhina mrigala), 
A-1272—2-B. 
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which are known to be fast growing varieties of fish in India. 
Fish seed or carp fry for this purpose is partly imported from 
Calcutta and partly produced indigenously in the Marathwada 
Division. Step.s arc being taken to augment the fish seed produc¬ 
tion within the district. Nearly two lakhs of baby fish have been 
stocked in the nursery tanks of Khasapur and Darga. In the 
Chandani reservoir an additional nursery is being set up. 

In the socio-economic field, the department encourages fisher¬ 
men to come under co-operative fold so as to take advantage of 
different schemes of development and financial assistance to the 
fishing trade. There are at present two fishermen’s co-operative 
societies in the district with a total membership of about 50 and 
a capital outlay of about Rs. 2,000. 

Financial assistance is granted by way of giving adequate 
subsidy in the purchase of fishery requisites such as nylon and 
cotton twine. Imported carp fry are sold to the co-operatives 
and the private fish culturists at subsidised or concessional rates. 
Loans and sufisidies are also given for .setting up of the nursery 
tanks, as also desilting and renovating tanks and screening of the 
outlets. 

This district has no forest areas. There are small barren hills 
with little green bushes on them. The hillocks near Naldurg, 
Kharosa, Ramlingani and Osmanabad have plenty of scattered 
rocks, a few waterfalls and greenery near about them during 
rains. They indicate that in olden times they may be green 
belts. The caves at Osmanabad and Kharosa bear images having 
a number of snake-hoods on them. 

There are persistent reports of snake bites in the areas marked 
by tahsils of Nilanga and Umarga. Investigations have shown 
them to be cases of non-poisonous snake bites or other venomous 
reptile bites. At Naldurg every alternate stone had under it a 
brown or black scorpion. Bites from these often give reactions 
similar to neurotoxic poisoning as seen in case of cobra bite. 

The region from Tuljapur onwards to Osmanabad is a plateau. 
The soil is black. These along with climatic factors indicate that 
this district has cobra as the most common poisonous snake in 
the area. The descriptions of other snakes are given below: 

Family: Typhlopidae. 

Typhlops hraminius: Marathi "Kawdya ”.—This small blind 
worm like snake was recovered from Naldurg area ; but is found 
all over the district near human habitations and decaying 
vegetation. It is thinner than the smallest human finger and 
does not grow beyond 203.20 mm (8 inches). The body is cover¬ 
ed all over by semicircular imbricate scales, the head and tail 

•The section on Snakes is contributed by Dr. P. J. Deoras, Bombay. 
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regions are both blunt and the lower side is faint brown while 
dorsally the snake is chocolate hrown. There arc no distinctions 
between upper and lower scales and the snake being round is 
often mistaken to be an earthworm. It is absolutely harmless. 

Family: Boidae. 

Eryx conictis: Marathi “Dulondya '’.—This hlunt tailed snake 
is often mistaken to have two mouth ends. It is an absolutely 
non-poisonous snake, hrown with reticulate grey markings 
dorsally and small cross pale cro.ss scales ventrally. 


Lycodon .—This wolf snake is very common in the locality. 
Both Lycodon and Oligodon have been recovered from houses in 
Osmanabad area. These snakes are harmless but are unfortu¬ 
nately mistaken to be a Krait because of the white bands on the 
hrown body. In the case of a Krait, the central row of scales in 
the mid-dorsal region is hexagonal and the scales beyond the 
vent are not divided. This is not the case with the wolf .snakes. 
These snakes stay in the gardens eating frogs, lizards and rats 
and are helpful to the gardeners in controlling the vermin. 

It is likely that Uropdtis may be present in the forest region 
round about Ramlingam. This purple black snake with yellow 
specks measures about 228.60 mm (9"). Its tail is blunt but has a 
transverse ridge meant for digging. It also has rough spikes in 
the tail region. It is a primitive snake which often is seen at 
high altitudes, and moist vegetation. Any way, it is nice to look 
at because of brown, yellow and grey colorations on a deep 
pink or brown body. 

Python molurus: Marathi “A/grtr”.—This snake which, in 
northern regions is called “Ajgar” is known as “Chiti” in the 
south. It is met within waterfall areas of the forest region, 
particularly in the areas where rocks jut out into water. The 
snake is deep brown with variegated yellow patches all over the 
body. The head region is pink with a faint whitish pink lancet- 
shaped mark on the skull. The snake has small abdominal cross 
scales and near the vent has two anal spurs which indicate the 
rudiments of past limbs. These spurs can cause serious injuries 
by scratching. The snakes grow to 4.267 m fl4') in length and 
may be 0.610 m (2') in girth, when full-grown. It has very 
powerful muscles by which it strangulates the prey to death 
before it feeds on them. It has been observed to kill quite a big 
animal like a goat, a stag and even a boar. 


Family: Colnhridac. 

Ptyas mucosus: Marathi “Dhaman ”.—This rat snake is found 
all over the area. It is yellow with black dots more in the tail 
region. It has been seen to grow more than 3.048 m (10'). It is 
very agile and has been observed to jump on trees. One of the 
curious habits of this snake is to tie a knot by its tail on whatever 
object it comes across. It is cpiite likely that the snake may he 
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tying the knot against thin tirees when lying in wait for rats. 
The snake is locally called dhaman and is a great friend of 
farmers inasmuch as it reduces the number of rats by feeding 
on them. Many people unfortunately mistake this to he a 
poisonous snake and kill it. 

Matrix Disaitor: Marathi “Diwad". —This checkered keel- 
black snake is found all over the district near ponds of water. It 
grows to 1.371 m (4^') in length and has, an ash-colourcd body, 
hlack squares or stripes which gives it the peculiar name of 
“checkered kcel-hlack”. Sometimes a little ash colour gives it an 
impression of olive green, particularly during the rainy season. 
It feeds primarily on frogs and avoids human interference, but 
when cornered, it attacks fiercely and can cause serious physical 
injuries. 

Matrix stolcla: Marathi “Maneti'*. —This snake is buff colour¬ 
ed with white spots and a numtx-‘r of longitudinal thin brown 
stripes all over the body. It is predominantly found during the 
rainy season all over the area. It is docile and one could handle 
it without any danger. These snakes arc thin and do not grow 
beyond 0.762 rn {!%'). They are absolutely harmless. 

Dryophis nasutus: Marathi “ Harr ant ol”.—In some regions, it 
is called “Harantol" and in some “Sarplol". This is a long 
parrot green snake growing to more than 1.524 m (5') in length 
and having a ntarkcdly pointed long head. It had the peculiar 
habit of remaining twined on vegetations, keeping the head 
separate as if to hypnotise the prey. The triangular head often 
times continues to shake and many a time people have been 
unaware of the snake on a tree till the head has come right up to 
the nose. The bite of the snake is painful though it is not 
poisonous enough to kill a man. It feeds on sparrows and on 
other smaller birds but could be handled with care. It is more 
seen in places of dense vegetation or on top of green trees. 

Family: Elapidae. 

Maia naja: Marathi “Mag", “Dorni”.—Thh is a very common 
snake all over the district. It Is found more near human habita¬ 
tion than in the interior. The longest could be 1.676 m (5 feet 
six inches). This snake can never be mistaken because of the 
spreading of the hood which is seen in the case of no other snake. 
There are spectacle marks on the hood and three faint dark 
stripes on the undersurface of the hood. These two characteris¬ 
tics will always distinguish this snake from any other snake. 
Apart from this, the snake hisses before striking a prey. Though 
it is a poisonous snake, it avoids human approach, but if di.s- 
turbed, it will attack with ferocity, even pursuing the victim to 
some distance. The poison of this snake is neurotoxic. The 
snake is worshipped on Magpanchmi day during the rainy season 
and there are some images of the snake in some remote temples 
and caves of the district. 
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Bungarus caeruleus : Marathi “Manyar”, “Karayat". —This 
snake is called “Dandekar” also in the district, though some 
people understand it by the word “Manyar^. It is steel blue in 
colour with white cross bars all along the body. The central 
row of the dorsal scales is hexagonal and scales beyond the vent 
are complete. It is a very timid snake growing to about 1.219 m 
(4') in length. It occurs in crevices between stones and often 
times in the thatch. It is highly poisonous and the poison is 
neurotoxic. 


Family: Viperidse. 

Vipera russelli: Marathi “Ghonas” “Kandaf’. —This snake, 
locally known as Ghonas, is seen more in the scanty forest 
region. Some people call it “Chdtti”, but this is a mistaken 
name. It grows to 1.219 m (4') in length, is brown in colour and 
has three rows of deep brown elliptical spots all over the body. 
The head is triangular and the scales on the head are very small. 
It hisses very loudly and continuously. The fangs are 12.70 mm 
(^') long and lie tucked on the sides of the jaw inside a sheath. 
It is very vicious and can strike in any direction. The venom is 
vaso-toxic. 

Echis carinatus: Marathi “Phoorsa‘\ —This snake, which is so 
common in Ratnagiri district, is found in small numbers during 
the rainy season in the areas that have red soil. The local people 
call it Dhul Nagin. It does not grow to more than 0.46 m (18") 
in length and having brown spots on the body has a white arrow 
shaped mark on the head. It moves side-ways and can jump 
while striking. The poison may not kill the victim immediately, 
but he suffers from secondary reactions. The poison is vaso-toxic. 



CHAPTER 2—HISTORY* 


The Osman’ahad district contains some ancient places 
of great historical interest. The old name of this district was 
Dharasiva. That this is an ancient place is shown by the caves 
excavated in the hill at a distance of about eight miles. These 
caves were originally Buddhist, but were later converted into 
monuments of the Jain religion and fresh caves were also 
excavated nearby. Of this we shall speak later. Latur, a station 
on a branch line of the South Central Railway is another ancient 
place. This place is the home of the Rattas or Rastrakutas. The 
Rastrakuta king Amoghavansa I is described as the lord of 
Lattalura, the best of towns {Laltalura-pura-var-ddhisa)} The 
Rattas of Saundatti declare in their records that they had 
emigrated from the town of Lattalura (Lattalura-pura-vinir- 
gataf. Fleet at first identified Lattalura with Ratanpur in 
Chatti-sgaclh, bur later gave up the theory and suggested its 
identification with Latur in the Osmanabad district, which is 
now generally accepted. The Rastrakutas seem to have originally 
belonged to this place. 

But even more important and ancient than cither of these is 
Ter on the Kurduvacli-Latur line of the South Central Railway. 
It is now generally accepted that it is identical with ancient 
Tagara, which is described as a great emporium by both the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea and Ptolemy. It is described in 
these works as lying at a distance of about ten days’ journey 
fiom Pratisthana, which itself was at a distance of twenty days’ 
journey from Barvgaza (Broach). The Periplus states that all 
kinds of mercantile goocls throughout the Deccan were brought 
to Tagara and from there conveyed in carts to Barygaza. The 
identification of Tagara was long uncertain. Wilford identified 
it with DevagirP, R. G. Bhandarkar with Dharur*, while Rajwade 
proposed to take it as identical with TavargirP, six miles from 

•The section on Ancient Period has been contributed by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. V. V. Mirashh, Nagpur. The sections from Mediaeval Period onwards have 
been contributed by Dr. B G. Kunte, M. A. Ph. D. (Economics), Ph. D (History), 
Executive Editor and Secretary, Gazetteers Department, Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

b Ind.Ant. Vol. XII, p. 2! 8, and Eft./«(/., Vol. VI, p. 102, 
y.B.B-R.A.S., Vol. X, pp. 167/. 

3. Asiatic Researches. Vol, I, p. 368 f. 

b. Early History of the Deccan (Coll. Works,) Vol, III, p. 59 

5. Itihasa ani Aitihasika (Marathi), Voj. II, p 257 
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Kanakagiri in the former Hyderabad State. The ancient 
remains at Ter which comprise Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jain 
temples leave no doubt that it is a place of considerable anti- 
equity. Besides, its name in the form Taira has heen read in an 
inscription of A.D. 1598, found at Ter'. All this evidence points 
to its identity with the ancient emporium Tagara. 

In 1957-58, the DejJartment of Archaelogy, Bomhay State, 
assisted by some memlx.“rs of the Deccan College Post-graduate 
and Research Institute, carried out excavations at Ter. They 
revealed that the site had been under occupation from circa 
fourth century B.C. to fourth century A.D. as indicated by the 
presence of the Northern Black Polished Ware and Gupta 
terracottas respectively in the lower and upper levels. The 
report of the excavations has not yet heen published, but from 
tlqe short account given in the Indian Archaelogy, 1957-58, we 
learn that besides the N. B. P. Ware, the bl'ack-and-red and Red 
Polished Ware also were found. The other antiquities were 
stone querns, and millers, iron objects like lamps, arrow and 
spear heads and knife-blades, bone-points and beads and bangles 
of terracotta, shell glass and stone. Specially noteworthy were 
the charred remains of rice, wheat and pulses. Several terracotta 
figurines cast in double moulds evincing great artistic skill were 
also obtained from the excavated sites^ 

Though the excavations did not bring to notice any remains 
of the earlier periods, there is no doubt that the district was 
under occupation in the earlier chalcolithic period. The charac¬ 
teristic features of this jocriod have been brought to light in the 
excavations at Newasa in the neighbouring Ahmadnagar district. 
They may be described as follows"'';^ 

“The earliest habitations of the people of this period must have 
been in the river valleys. The thick forests which must have 
covered them were first cut down with their stone and copper 
tools. The elevated sides on the banks of the rivers were chosen 
for a settlement. Each settlement may have consisted of about 
50 to 100' huts. The huts were small, measuring 10 ft. by 9 ft. 
and were either rectangular or round. They were constructed 
with wooden posts, the walls being of mud and the roof of 
bamboo matting, dry leaves, etc,, covered with a layer of mud. 
The houses were furnished with large and small storage jars, 
bowls {vdtls) and vessels (/otas) with long spouts. Their red sur¬ 
face was painted in black with geometric designs or figures of 
animals. They wore garments of cotton and probably also of 
.silk. For their ornaments they used beads of semi-precious 
stones, crystal, terracotta and rarely of copper and even of gold. 
Silver was unknown. Bangles were made of copper, burnt clay 
or bone, rarely of ivory. 

I. G. H. Khare, S.M.H.D. Vol. Ill, p. 84. 

Indian Archaeology, 1957-58, p. 23. 

3, Summarised from H, D. Sankalia’s Indian Archaeology Today, p, 88 f. 
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For weapons they used products of the chalcedony blade CHAPTER 2. 
industry, flat copper axes and slings with round balls of various 
sizes. Their tools were made of dolerite and copper. They 
pounded their grains with plano-convex rubber stones. Besides, 
they ate heel, mutton, pork, venison and river fish. Hunting Early History, 
and animal grazing formed their main occupations. 


They buried their dead either within the house floor or out¬ 
side. The children were buried in wide mouthed urns. The 
dead were provided with bowls, spouted vessels and necklaces of 
copper and carnelian. 


Economically these people were in a pastorai-cwm-hunting-cum- 
agricuitural stage and lived in small villages on river banks. 
They still used stone for various purposes, the use of copper 
being rare. This kind of life continued until it was changed by 
a fresh influx of people who came with a knowledge of iron, 
agriculture and town-planning in about the fourth century B.C. 

Who these people were is not definitely known, but one plau¬ 
sible conjecture is that they belonged to some of the Aryan 
tribes. This theory, however, needs confirmation by stronger 
evidence.” 

The above gleanings are from the excavations at such sites as 
Newasa in the Ahmadnagar district. We shall next see what 
light is thrown on this period by literary sources. According to 
literary tradition, when the Aryans penetrated to the Deccan, 
the whole region was covered by a thick jungle, which extended 
southward from Central India. Agastya was the first Aryan who 
crossed the Vintlhya and fixed his residence on the bank of the 
Godavari. This memorable event is commemorated in the 
mythical story which represents Vindhya as bending before his 
guru Agastya when the latter approached him. The sage asked 
the mountain to remain in that condition until he returned from 
the south, which he never did. Agastya was followed by several 
other sages who established their hermitages in different regions 
of the south. The cluster of hermitages on the bank of the 
Godavari was called Jana-sthdna to distinguish it from the 
surrounding forest country. The region to the south of the 
Godavari including the Osmanabad district was inhabited by the 
aborigines, who are called Raksasas in the Ramdyana. The sages 
living in Janasthdna were constantly harassed by these Raksasas. 
“These shapeless and ill-looking monsters testify to their abomin¬ 
able character by various cruel and terrific displays. They 
implicate the hermits in impure practices and perform great 
outrages. Changing their shapes and hiding in thickets adjoin¬ 
ing the hermitage's, these frightful beings delight in terrifying 
the devotees ; they cast away their sacrificial ladles and vessels ; 
they pollute cooked oblations and utterly defile the offerings with 
blood. These faithless creatures inject frightful sounds into the 
ears of the faithful and austere hermits. At the time of the 
sacrifice they snatch away the jars, the flowers and the sacred 
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grass of these sober-minded men*.” This description is takeri 
from the Rdmdyana, which indicates the spread of Aryan culture 
to the south. 

In course of time a large kingdom was founded north of the 
Godavari by Vidarbha, the son of Rsabhadeva. His capital was 
Kundinapura in the Amravatl district. The country has since 
become known by the name of Vidarbha. Agastya is the Seer 
of some hymns of the Rgveda. His wife Lopamudra is mention¬ 
ed in Rgveda I, 179, 4. The country became well known in the 
age of the Brdhmanas and the Upanisads, in which it is frecjuently 
mentioned. The Rdmdyana, in the Uttarakdnda, states the story 
of king Danda or Dandaka, in whose time Vidarbha was 
devastated by a violent dust-storm. Danda was the son of 
Iksvaku and grandson of Manu. He ruled over the country 
between the Vindhya and the Saivala mountains from his capital 
Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous life and once upon a time 
he violated the daughter of the sage Bhargava. The sage then 
cursed the king that his whole kingdom would be devastated by 
a terrible dust-storm. The whole country between the Vindhya 
and Saivala mountains, extending over a thousand yojanas, was 
consequently turned into a great forest, which since then came 
to be known as Dandakdranyd'. It was in this forest that the 
Sudra ascetic Sambuka was practising penance. According to 
the notions of those days, this was an irreligious act and so 
Rama beheaded him and revived the life of a Brahmana boy 
who had died prematurely. The place where Sambuka was 
beheaded is still shown on the hill of Ramtek about 28 miles 
from Nagpur. 

The Central part of the Deccan was divided into several 
countries known by different names. Thus-, the region to the 
north of the Godavari, now included in the Aurangabad district, 
was known by the name of Midaka. This country together with 
its capital Pratisthana (modern Paithan) is mentioned in Pall 
literature. To the north of it lay the country of Rsika, now 
called Khandei Along the southern bank of the Godavari 
extended the country of Asmaka (Pali, Assaka), which com¬ 
prised the modern Ahmadnagar and Bid districts. Later, this 
region came to be included in the country of Kuntala, which 
extended far to the south. It included what is now known as the 
Southern Maratha Country as well as Northern Karnataka and 
the Simoga and Citaldurg districts of the old Mysore State. In 
an inscriptional passage, the upper valley of the Krsna, is said to 
be included in the Kuntala country^ In the Udayasundafikath'd 
of Soddhala (11th cen. A.D.) Pratisthana on the Godavari is said 
to be the capital of the Kuntala country*. In early times Kuntala 
was probably included in the larger country called Maharastra. 
The Aihole inscription (7th century A.D.) speaks of three 

*. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V. 

Ramayana,Uttarakanda, cantos 80/. 

3. Ep, Ind,. Vol. XII, p. ] 5 See Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 9 and 4. 

4. Udayasundarikatha (G.O.S.), pp. 2\ and 
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Maharastras, which probably comprised Vidarbha, Western 
Maharastra and Kuntala- In later times Kuntala came to denote 
the predominantly Kanarese country now included in the 
Mysore State. It is described as a seven and half lakh province. 
The Early Calukyas of BadamI and the Later Calukyas of 
KalyanI were known as Kuntalesvaras or lords of Kuntala. In 
the earlier days, however, the districts of Kolhapur, Satara, 
Solapur, Ahmadnagar and Bid, which are now Marathi-speak¬ 
ing, were included in Kuntala. As we shall see later, the Early 
Rastrakutas, who were ruling over this territory were known as 
Kuntalesvaras (or riders of Kuntala). 

The district of Osmanabad together with the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts of Bidar, Gulharga, Medak and Riiicur, now included in 
the states of Mysore and Andhra Prades, was probably com¬ 
prised in the c(nintry of Mahisaka. The references to this 
country occurring in the Puratias and the Epics suggest that it 
was situated in the Deccan. The Vdyupurana, for instance, 
mentions Mahisaka together with Maharastra and Kalihga 
among the Janapadas of the south. The Rdmdyana couples the 
Mahisaka country with Vidarbha and Rsika (Khandei) as 
countries of the south, to which Sugiiva directed the monkeys to 
go in search of SIta. The Mahdhhdrata also contains several 
references to this country. In the Asvamedhikaparian for 
instance, Arjuna is said to have fought with and defeated the 
fierce Mahisakas as he did the Dravidas, the Andhras and the 
inhabitants of Kollagiri’. As we shall see later, a 6aka family 
which was ruling over this territory as shown by the finds of its 
coins, was known as Mahisa. 

Coming to historical times, we find that all this territory was 
included in the Empire of A^oka. An inscription issued by the 
Dharmamahdmdtra of Asoka has been found at Devtek in the 
Canda district of Vidarbha. It was issued in the fourteenth 
regnal year of Asoka and interdicts the capture and killing of 
animals^ Again, the fifth and thirteenth rock-edicts of A^oka 
mention the Rasnika-Petenikas and Bhoja-Petenikas. According 
to many scholars, Petenikas were inhabitants of Pratisthana, the 
Rastrikas ruled as Maharathis and the Bhojas held Vidarbha. 

After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B.C., 
the imperial throne in Pataliputra was occupied by Sendpati 
Pusyamitra, the i'ounder of the Sunga dynasty. His son Agni- 
mitra was appointed Viceroy of Malva and ruled from VidiSa, 
modern Besnagar. a small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha, which 
bad seceded from the Mauryan Empire during the reign of one 
of the weak successors of Asoka, was then ruled by Yajnasena. 
He imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, who was a rival 
claimant for the throne. The sister of Madhavasena escaped to 
Malva and got admission as a hand-maid to the queen DharinI 

Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. Ill p. 60/. 

*./6)d.,Vol. bp. 109/. 
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under the name of Malavika. Agnimitra, who had espoused the 
cause of Madhavasena, and had sent an army against the king 
of Vidarbha, fell in love with Malavika and married her. The 
Malava army defeated the king of Vidarbha and released 
Madhavasena. Agnimitra then divided the country of Vidarbha 
between the two cousins, each ruling on one side of the Varada 
(Wardha). The story of Malavika forms the plot of the Sanskrt 
play Mdlavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa does not state to what royal family Yajhasena 
belonged and these names do not occur anywhere else. Still, it is 
possible to conjecture that they may have been feudatories of the 
Satavahanas. From the Hathlgumpha inscription at Udayagiri 
near Bhuvanesvar we learn that Kharavela, the king of Kalihga, 
who was a contemporary of Pusyamitra, sent an army to the 
western region, not minding Satakarni. The latter evidently 
belonged to the Satavahana dynasty as the name occurs often in 
that family. Kharavela's army is said to have penetrated up to 
the river Kanhabenna and struck terror in the hearts of the 
people of Rsika. The Kanhabenna is evidently the river 
Kanhan, which flows about ten miles from Nagpur', and not the 
river Kr-sna, which flows not west but .south-west of Udayagiri. 
Kharavela’s army thus invaded Vidarbha. He knew that as the 
ruler of Vidarbha was a feudatory of king Satakarni, the latter 
would rush to his aid. When Vidarbha was thus invaded, the 
people of Rsika (Khandes), which bordered Vidarbha on the west, 
were naturally terror-stricken. No actual engagement seems, 
however, to have taken place and the army returned to Kalihga 
perhaps at the approach of the SatavShana forces. 

Satakarni belonged to the Satavahana family. This family 
derived its name from king Satavahana^, who rose to power soon 
after the death of A.soka and had his capital at Prapsthana 
(modern Paithan). It received support from the local rulers 
called Maharathis, with whom it formed matrimonial alliances. 
This family is called Andhra in the Purdnas^ but that it origi¬ 
nally hailed from Western Maharastra is indicated by its 
earliest inscriptions, which arc found in the caves at Naneghat 
near Junnar and at Nasik. Its earliest coins have been found at 
Aurangabad and in Vidarbha. In later times it extended its 
rule to Andhra as is shown by its later inscriptions and coins 
found in that region. The Purdnas call it Andhra evidently 
because it was ruling in that country when the Purdnic account 
was compiled in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Though Satavahana was the founder of this family, his name 
is not mentioned in the Purdnas. The first king of the Andhra 
dynasty was Simuka, who is also known from a relievo statue 
of his in a Naneghat cave. We do not know the extent of his 
kingdom, but it is surmised to have spread at least from Junnar 
to Pratisthana (Paithan). When he ended his rule, his son 

Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 46. 

Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 1 /. 
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Satakarni was a minor and so his brother Krsna ascended the 
throne. He has left an inscription in a cave which he got 
excavated for the Buddhist monks at Nasik. The next ruler of 
the dynasty was Satakarni I, who is also known from a relievo 
figure, now mutilated, in a Nancghat cave. He seems to have 
extended his rule over the whole of the Deccan and even carried 
his arms north of the Narmada. King Kharavela of Kalihga, 
who was his contemporary, .sent an army to the west, not mind¬ 
ing Satakarni, who is probably this very ruler. When the army 
reached Kanhabetma, which, as shown above, is identical with 
the Kanhrm near Nagpur, it struck terror in the hearts of the 
people of Rsika (Khandes). There was no cla.sh of arms on this 
occasion, but two years later, Khilravela probably penetrated 
further west as he claims to have received submission from the 
Rathikas and Bhojakas, who were probably ruling in the Deccan 
as feudatories of the Satavahanas’. 

Satakarni performed the Rdjasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices 
(the latter twice), which probably commemorated important 
victories or supremacy in the Deccan and as such had political 
significance. He also performed .several other Srauta sacrifices 
such as Agnyddheya, Aptorydma, Dalaraira, Trayodasardtra, 
Angirasatrirdtra, ^atardlra, Gavdmayana etc., all of which were 
marked by munificent gifts of horses, elephants and Karsapanas. 
They are recorded in a large, but now sadly mutilated, inscrip¬ 
tion in a cave at Naneghat. The Osraanabad district was 
evidently included in the dominion of Satakarni. 

Satakarni left behind two sons, VedisrT and Saktisrl, who are 
mentioned in the aforementioned Naneghat inscription. 
Vedi^rl, who succeeded him, is described as a very brave prince, 
whose army was always victorious and who became the lord of 
Dak.sinapatha (Deccan)". He was succeeded by a number of 
rulers, who are named in the Purdnic lists, but about whom they 
furnish little information except their regnal-periods, which also 
vary in different Purdnas and even in the manuscripts of the same 
Purdnas. But one name among them is noteworthy. It is that 
of king Hilla, the reputed author of the Gdthdsaptasafi, a unique 
collection of seven hundred Prakrt verses descriptive of the 
social, religious and economic life of the period. Hala flourished 
in the first century A.D.h 

Some years after Hala’s reign MahiTrastra was conquered by 
the Saka Ksatrapas. Nahapana, a Saka Ksatrapa probably 
appointed by the contemporary Kusana Emperor, was ruling 
over Konkan, Pune, Nasik and some other di.stricts of Western 
Maharastra as also some portions of Central India as far north 
as Ajmer. Vidarbha akso was under the rule of another 
Ksatrapa named Rupiamma as disclosed by a pillar inscription 

^Ep.Ind.,Vo\.XX,p. 79. 

® Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 76 /. 

3/AiW., Vol. I, p. 76/. 
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recently discovered at Pavni in the Bhandara district’. The 
Satavahana.s were, therefore, obliged to leave Western Mahara- 
sira and Vidarbha and repair to the southern part of their 
dominion. The district of Osmamlbad probably continued, to be 
ruled by them even in thi.s period of their decline. Later 

Gautamiputra Satakarni retrieved the fortunes of his family. 
He made a daring da.sh into Vidarbha and occupied Benilkata or 
the Vaingahga district. Thereafter he invaded Western Maha- 
rastra and defeated Nahapana somewhere in the Na.sik district. 
This is shown by his inscription in one of the Niisik caves, 
M'herein he is called Benakatakasvamt or the lord of Bcnakata— 
(Vaingahga district). He extended his rule to a large par^ of the 
peninsula as his chargens are said to have drunk the water of 
three oceans. The following provinces arc specifically men¬ 

tioned as comprised in his dominion; RsTka (Khandes), Asmaka 
(Ahmadnagar and Bid district.s), Mfdakcf (Aurangabad district), 
Vidarbha, Akara and AvantI (Eastern and Western Malva), 
Suratha (Kathiavad) and Apariinta (Kohkan). That his empire 
extended much farther is shown by the description that the 
mountains Setagiri (near Nagarjunikonda), SrTstana (Karnul dis¬ 
trict) and Mahendra (between the Godavari and the Krsna) were 
situated in his kingdom. 

After defeating Nahapana, Gautamiputra called back the 
silver coins of the Saka Ksatrapa ancl restruck them. The 

Jogaltembhr hoard contained more than 10,000 silver coins so 

counter-struck. He himself issued a large number of potin coins 
with the figure of an elephant with up-lifted trunk on the 
obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reversed In the hoard of 
potin coins found at Tarhiila in the Akola district of Vidarbha, 
Out of nearly 1,200 decipherable coins, as many as 57.S were of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. Gautamiputra Satakarni was succeeded 
by his son Vasisthfputra Pujumavi, who also ruled over an 
extensive kingdom, but seems to have lost some northern prov¬ 
inces like AkaravantI and Saurastra (Kathiavad) to the Ksatrapas. 
He is mentioned by Ptolemy as ruling at Pratisthana. He was 
succeeded by his brother Vasisthlputra Satakarni, who married 
a daughter of the Saka Ksatrapa Rudradaman I. Among his 
successors the most noteworthy was YajnasrI Satakarni, whose 
inscriptions and coins have been found over a large area. They 
show that he ruled over an extensive kingdom stretching from 
Konkan in the west to Andhradefo in the east. He issued among 
other types the ship-type lead coins indicative of his rule over the 
maritime province of the Coromandel Coasp, 

Within fifty years after Yajna Satakarni, the rule of the 
Satavahanas came to an end. The Satavahanas were liberal 
patrons of learning and religion. As stated above, the early 
kings of the family performed Vedic sacrifices and lavished gifts 

^Nagpur University Journal, Vo). XVI. p. 1 /. 

* -Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. HI, 38 f. 

3 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. I 7/, 
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on the Brahmanas. Krsna, Gautamlputra, Pulumavi and 
Yajhasrl excavated caves and donated villages to provide for the 
maintenance, clothing and medicine of the Buddhist monks. 
As stated before, the Odthasaptasati (or Sattasai) an anthology of 
700 Prakrt verses, is, by tradition, ascribed to Hala of this family. 
Another Prakrt work of\the age, was the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya. 
It was written in the Paisdci Prakrt. The original Prakrt work 
is not extant now, hut two Sanskrt versions of it viz., the Kathd- 
saritsdgara of Somadeva and the Brhalkathdmanjarl of Ksemen- 
dra, are well known. Gunadhya was a native of the town of 
Supratistha, which, from references in some grants of the 
Vakatakas, is known to have been situated in the Hihganghat 
tahsil of the Wardha district.' It may be identical with the 
village, Pothra, situated on a small river of the same name, 
which joins the Wunna. 

During the age of the Satavahanas, the Osmanabad district 
seems to have been very prosperous. Tagara, modern Ter, is 
mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea as one of the 
two pre-eminent trading centres, the other being Pratisthana, 
modern Paithan in the Aurangabad district. From there, various 
kinds of merchandise were taken to Barygaza (modern Broach) 
by wagon loads—from Paithan a great quantity of onyx-stone, 
and from Tagara, a plentiful supply of fine linen cloth, and all 
kinds of muslins, and mallow-coloured stuffs, and several other 
kinds of merchandise, pertaining to various, places, which were 
taken thither from districts bordering on the sea. 

About A.D. 250 the Sritavahanas w'ere supplanted by the 
Abhiras in Western Maharastra and by the Vakatakas in 
Vidarhha. The founder of the Abhira dynasty was Rdjan 
Isvarasena, the son of Sivadatta, who has left an inscription in a 
cave at Niisik. He started an era commencing in A.D. 250, 
which later became well known as the Kalacuri-Cedi era. Judging 
by the expansion of this era, Isvarasena and his descendants 
seem to have ruled over a large territory comprising Gujarat, 
Konkan and Northern Maharastral He was followed by nine 
other kings, whose names unfortunately do not occur in the 
Purdnas. They only state that they ruled for 167 years. From 
a casket discovered during excavations at Devni Mori in Gujarat, 
we know the name of one of these kings as Rudrasena. His 
family name Kathika akso has become known from the same 
source. He was ruling in the year 127 of the Abhira era, corres¬ 
ponding to A.D. .376-77'. The Abhiras were supplanted by their 
feudatories, the Traikutakas in circa A.D. 415. 

The names of three Traikutaka kings are known from their 
inscriptions and coins viz., Indradatta, Dahrasena and Vyaghra- 
sena. Dahrasena performed an Asvamedha and was therefore 

' Mirashi, Studies in Indology. Vol. I, p. 65/. 

^ Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era, C-l-I., Vol. IV. p. IV. 

3 Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol, IV, p. 120/. 
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an independent king; but his son and successor Vyaghrasena 
had to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Vakataka king 
Harisenak 

After the downfall of the Sataviihanas the Vakatakas rose to 
power in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a Brahmana 
named Vindhyasakti I, who is mentioned in the Purdnas as well 
as in an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta. His son Pravarasena 
I, called Pravira in the Purdnas, ousted Sisuka, the daughter’s son 
of the Naga king of Vidisa, who was ruling at Purika at the foot 
of the Rk.savat (SStpuda) mountain. Pravarasena I ruled over an 
extensive part of the Deccan. He performed several Vedic 
sacrifices including four Asvamedhas and assumed the title of 
Samrdt (Emperor). According to the Purdna, he ruled from the 
aforementioned city of Purika. He had four sons, among whom 
his extensive empire was divided after his death. Two of these 
are known from inscriptions. The eldest was Gautamlputra, who 
predeceased him. His son Rudrasena I held the northern parts 
of Vidarbha and ruled from Nandivardhana near Riimtek in the 
Nagpur district. He had the powerful support of king Bhavanaga 
of the Bhara^iva family, who ruled at Padma-vatT near Gwalior 
and who was his maternal grandfather. Rudrasena I was a 
fervent devotee of Mahfdthairava. He had no regard for the 
ahithsd precepts of A.soka. He had, therefore, no scruples in 
getting some portion of the aforementioned Devtek inscription 
of Asoka’s Dharmamahdmdtra chiselled off and in having his 
own record incised in its place". The latter proclaims the cons¬ 
truction of his dharmasthdna (temple) at Cikkamburl (modern 
Cikmarii near Dev^k). 

Rudrasena I was followed by his son Prthivisena I, who ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
During his reign this branch of the Vakatakas became matri¬ 
monially connected with the illustrious Gupta family of North 
India. Candragupta II—Vikramaditya married his daughter 
Prabhavatigupta to Prthivlsena’s son Rudrasena II probably after 
securing the Vakataka king’s aid in his war with the Western 
Ksatrapas. Rudrasena II died soon after accession leaving behind 
two sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena alias Pravarasena II. 
As neither of them had come of age, Prabhavatigupta ruled as 
regent for the elder son Divakarasena for at least thirteen years. 
She seems to have been helped in the administration of the 
kingdom by the military and civil officers sent by her father 
Candragupta II, One of these was the great Sanskrt poet Kali¬ 
dasa, who, while residing at the Vfikataka capital Nandivardhana, 
must have often visited Ramagiri (modern Ramtek), which lay 
only three miles away. The theme of his excellent lyric Megha~ 
data seems to have suggested itself to him at this placek 

' C./. 7 ..V 0 !. IV, p. xl/. 

® Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 1 14 /■. 

3 Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Vakatakas (C.I.I., Vo). V), p. 6 f. 
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Pral)havatTgupta has left us two copper-plate grants. The 
earlier of them, though discovered in distant Pune, originally 
belonged to the Wardha district of Vidarbhai. It was issued 
from the then Vakataka capital Nandivardhana and records the 
dowager queen’s grant of the village Dahguna (modern Hihgan- 
ghat in the Wardha district) to a Brahmana after offering it to 
the feet of the Bhagavat {i.c., the god Ramacandra) on the 
Karttika Siikhi dvadasi, evidently at the time of the Parana after 
observing a fast on the previous day of the Prabodhini EkddaSt. 
Some of the boundary villages mentioned in the grant can still 
be traced in the vicinity of Hihganghat. They are described as 
situated in the fihdra or territorial division of Supratistha. The 
latter seems therefore to have comprised roughly the territory 
now included in the Hihganghat tahsil.* 

Divakarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He 
was succeeded hy his brother Damodarasena, who on accession, 
assumed the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He 
had a long reign of more than thirty years and was known for 
his learning and liberality. More than a dozen grants made by 
him have come to light. One of them made at the instance of 
his mother Prahhavatigupta in the nineteenth regnal year is 
noteworthy. The plates recording the grant were issued from 
the feet of R.imagirisvamin ( i.e., the god Ramacandra on the hill 
of Ramgiri, modern Ramtek) and register the grant which the 
queen made as on the previous occasion after observing a fast on 
the Prabodhini EkadaSi? 

Pravarasena II founded a new city, which he named Pravara- 
pura and where he shifted his capital some time after his eleventh 
regnal year. He built there a magnificent temple of Ramacandra 
evidently at the instance of his mother, who was a devout 
worshipper of that god. Some of the sculptures used to decorate 
the temple have recently been discovered at Pavnar on the bank 
of the Dham, six miles from Wardha and have led to the identi¬ 
fication of Pravarapura with Pavnar in the Wardha district®. 

Pravarasena 11 is the reputed author of the Setubandha, a 
Prakrt kdvya in glorification of Ramacandra. This work has 
been highly praised by Sanskrt poets and rhetoricians. Accord¬ 
ing to a tradition recorded by a commentator of this work, it 
was composed by Kalidasa, who ascribed it to Pravarasena by 
the order of Vikramaditya (i.e., Candragupta II). Pravarasena TI 
is also known as the author of some Prakrt gdthds, which were 
later incorporated in the GathdsaptasatH*', 

Pravarasena IT was succeeded by his son Narendrasena during 
whose reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala king Bhavadatta- 
varman. The latter penetrated as far as the Nagpur district and 

‘ Mirashi, InscriMiam of the Vdkataka% (C.I.I., Vol, V) p. 6/. 

^Ibid., Vol, V, p. 34 /. 

3 Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, p. 212 f. 

* Ibid: Vol. I,p. 81 /. 
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even occupied Nandivardhana, the erstwhile Vakataka capital. 
The Rddhapur plates record the grant which Bhavadajta made 
while on a pilgrimage to Prayaga. The plates were issued later 
from Nandivardhana, which was evidently his capital at the 
timek In this emergency the Vakatakas had to shift their capital 
again. They moved it to Padmapura near .Amgahv in the 
Bhandara district. A fragmentary inscription, which was pro¬ 
posed to be issued from Padmapura, has been discovered at the 
village Mohalla in the adjoining Durg district of Madhya Prades. 
This Padmapura is probably identical with the birth-place of the 
great Sanskrt playwright Bhavabhuti, who flourished there in a 
later age. 

The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarbha for a 
long time. They were ousted by Narendrasena’s son PrthivT- 
.sena II, who carried the war into the enemy’s territory and burnt 
and devastated their capital Puskarl, which was situated in the 
Bastar district of Madhya Pradel Prthivisena, taking advantage 
of the weakening of the Gupta power, carried his arms to the 
north of the Narmada. Inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghra- 
deva have been found in the former Ajaigadh and Jaso States in 
Central Indtak 

The elder branch of the VTikataka family came to an end 
about A.D. 490. The territory under its rule was thereafter 
included in the dominion of the other or Vatsagulma branch, to 
which we may now turn. 

The Vatsagulma branch was founded by Sarvasena, a younger 
son of Pravarasena I. Its capital was at Vatsagulma, modern 
Basim (Va^Im) in the Akola district of Bcrar. This branch also 
produced some brave and learned princes. Sarvasena, the 

founder of the branch, is well known as the author of the 
Prakrt kdvya Harivijaya, which has, for its theme, the bringing 
down of the Parijata tree from heaven. This kdvya has received 
unstinted praise from several eminent rhetoricians like Ananda- 
vardhana’, 

Sarvasena was followed by his son Vindhyasena. called 

Vindhya^akti II in the Basim plates, which were issued in the 
37th regnal year. These plates record the grant of a village 
situated in the northern mdr^a (sub-division) of Nandikata 
(Nanded in the adjoining distrietjk 

Vindhyasena pursued a vigorous policy and defeated the lord 
of Kuntala, who probably belonged to the Early Rastrakuta 
dynasty of Manapur as shown below. Like his father and 
grandfather, he assumed the title Dharmamahdrdja. His Basim 
plates record the earliest grant of the Vakatakas known so far. 

The genealogical portion of the grant is written in Sanskrt and 

Vol. XX. p, 100/. 

» C.I.I., Vol. V, pp. 89 /. 

3 Mirashi, in Indology, Vol. I, p. 99/. 

4 Vol. V. p. 93/. 
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the formal portion in Prakrt. This shows how the classical 
language was graidually asserting itself under the patronage of 
the Vakatakas. All the earlier grants of the Satavahanas, as is 
well known, are in Prakrt, while all the later grants of the 
Vakatakas are in Sanskrt. 

Vindhyasena II was followed by his son Pravarasena 11, about 
whom little is known. The Ajanta inscription says that he 
became exalted by his excellent, powerful and liberal rule. He 
seems to have had a short reign ; for, when he died, his son was 
only eight years old. The name of this boy prince is lost in the 
Ajanta inscription. He was followed by his son Devasena whose 
fragmentary copper plate inscription is now deposited in the 
India Office, London*. Another record of his reign, inscribed on 
stone was recently discovered at Basim. It is dated in the Saka 
year 380 (A.D. 458-59), and records the excavation of a tank 
named Sudarsana by Svamilladeva, a servant of Devasena^ 
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Devasena had a very righteous and capable minister named 
Hastibhoja. He looked after the affairs of the State and pleased 
all subjects. Davasena entrusted the government of his kingdom 
to him and gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures. 

Devasena was succeeded in drea A.D. 476 by his son Harisena. 
He carried his arms in all directions. A mutilated verse in an 
Ajanta inscription states that he conquered Avanti (Malva) in the 
north, Kosala (Chattisgadh), Kalihga and Andhra in the east. 
Lata (Central and Southern Gujarat) and Trikuta (Na^ik dis¬ 
trict) in the west, and Kuntala (Southern Maratha Country) m 
the south^ He thus became the undisputed suzerain of the 
entire country extending from Malva in the north to Kuntala in 
the south and from the Arabian Sea in the west to the Bay of 
Bengal in the east. 


Harisena is the last known Vakataka ruler. As we have seen, 
he had an extensive empire in the Deccan. The causes that led 
to the sudden disintegration of that mighty empire are not 
recorded in history, but the last chapter of the Dasakumdra- 
carita of Dandin, who flourished only about 125 years after the 
fall of the Vakatakas, seems to have preserved a living tradition 
about the last period of the Vakathka rule*. It seems that 
Harisena’s son, though intelligent and accomplished in all arts, 
neglected the study of the Science of Politics {dandanitt). He 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures and indulged in 
all sorts of vices, neglecting the affairs of the State. His subjects 


*76)W.. Vol. V.,p. lol/. 

® Dr, Mirasht Felicitation Volume, p. 372 /. 

3 C.I.I.,Vol. V..p. 106/. 

♦ Mirashi, Studies in tndology, Vol. I, p. 165/. 
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imitated him and led a vicious and dissolute life. Finding this 
a suitable opportunity, the crafty ruler of fhe neighbouring 
Asmaka country, sent his minister’s son to the court of Vidarbha. 
The latter ingratiated himself with the king and egged him on 
ill his dissolute life. He also decimated his forces by various 
means. Ultimately, when the country was thoroughly dis¬ 
organised, the ruler of Asmaka instigated the ruler of VanavasT 
(North Kanarii district) to invade Vidarbha. The king of 
Vidarbha called the feudatories to his aid and decided to give 
battle to the enemy on the hank of the Varada (Wardha). But 
while he was fighting with the forces of tfie invader, he was 
treacherously attacked in the rear by some of his own feuda¬ 
tories and was killed on the battle field. Thus ended the 
Vakataka kingdom after a glorious rule of two hundred and 
fifty years. 

The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their age 
the Vaidarhhl nti came to he regarded as the best style of poetry 
and .several excellent poetical works were then produced in 
Vidarbha. Kiilidasa also adopted the same riti for his works. 
Some Prakrt kdvyas were also produced in this period, two of 
which viz., the Harivijaya of Sarvasena and the Setubandha of 
Pravarasena have been mentioned above. Three of the caves at 
Ajanta viz., the two Vihdra caves XVI and XVII and the Caityn 
cave XIX were excavated and decorated with paintings and 
sculptures in the time of Harisena. Several temples of Hindu 
gods and goddesses were also built. The ruins of one of them 
have come to light at Pavnark Others are known from refer¬ 
ences in copper-plate grants. 

According to the Purdnas, the Vakataka king Pravarasena I 
had four sons, all of whom ruled as kings. As stated before, the 
eldest of them was GautamlpuTa, whose son Rudrasena I found¬ 
ed the Nandivardhana branch. The second was Sarva.sena, who 
established himself at Vatsagulma. Where the remaining two 
sons were ruling is not known definitely. But one of them may 
have been ruling over Southern Maharastra. He seems to have 
been, overthrown hy Mananka, the founder of the Early Rastra- 
kuta family. The history of this family has been unfolded 
during the last few years. From three copper-plate grants which 
have been discovered in Southern Maharastra, we get the fol¬ 
lowing genealogy^. 


Mananka 

I 

Devaraja 

__I__ 

Mana alias Vibhuraja Avidheya Bhavi^ya 

Abhimanyu 


^Ibid, Vol. II. p. 272/. 
Vol. I,p.l78/. 
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Mananka, the progenitor of the family, flourished m circa 
A.D. 350. He founded Manapura, which he made his capital. 
He is described in one of the grants as the illustrious ruler of the 
Kuntala country. As stated before, Kuntala was the name of 
the upper Krsna valley in ancient times. The places mentioned 
in some of the grants can be identified in the Satara and Kolha¬ 
pur districts. Their capital Manapura is probably identical with 
Man, the headtjuarters of the Mfin tal'uka of the Satara district. 

These Rastrakutas of Manapura sometimes came into conflict 
with the Vakatakas of the Vatsagulma branch. The Panda- 
rangapalli plates of Avidheya state that Mananka harassed the 
rulers of Asmaka and Vidarbha. On the other hand, an inscrip¬ 
tion in Cave XVI at Ajanta states that the Vakiitaka king 
Vindhyasena (j.c., Vindhyasakti II) defeated the king of 
Kuntala, who was evidently of this Early Rfistrakuta family. 

From certain [tassages in the Kunlalesvaradautya, a Sanskrt 
work ascribed to Kalidasa, which have been cited in the 
Kdvyamimdmsd of Rajasekhara, the Srhgdraprakdsa and the 
Sarasvatikaritiidbharana of Bhoja and the Auciiyavicdracarcd 
of Ksemendra, vvt learn that the famous Gupta king Candra- 
gupta II—.Vikramaditya sent Kalidasa to the court of the king of 
Kuntala. Kalidasa was at first not well received there, but he 
gradually gained the Kuntale^a’s favour and stayed at his court 
for some time. When he returned, he reported to Vikramaditya 
that the lord of Kuntala was spending his time in enjoyment, 
throwing the responsibility of governing the kingdom on him 
{i.e., on Vikramaditya). This Kuntalesa was probably identical 
with Devaraja, the son of Manankak Through the influence of 
Candragupta II, the two royal families of the south viz., the 
Vakatakas and the Early Ra.strakutas were reconciled with each 
other. Later, Harisena, the last known Vakajaka ruler raided 
Kuntala and exacted a tribute from its king. It is noteworthy 
that in the eighth ucchvdsa of the Dasakumdracarita, the king 
of Kuntala is described as a feudatory of the Emperor of 
Vidarbha. 

Contemporary with the Vakatakas of Vidarbha and the Early 
Rastrakutas of Kuntala, there was a Saka family ruling over the 
Mahi-saka country in which the Osmanabad district was com¬ 
prised as shown above. The founder of this family was the Saka 
king Mana, who is mentioned in the Purdnas as the ruler of the 
Mahisas i.e., of the Mahisaka country"’. the mention of his 
name in the Purdnas indicates that he was a very powerful king 
ruling over an extensive territory. His coins have been found 
at Hyderabad, and during excavations at Kondapur in the 
Medak tahsil and at Maski in the Lingasur tahsil of the Raicur 
district. The coins found at Kondapur have on the obverse a big 
svasiika in the centre with the legend Mahdsenapatisa Eharadaja- 
putasa Saga-Mdna-Cutukulasa (meaning this coin is of the Saka 
Mana, son of Bhardvaja, who is Mahdsenapati and belongs to the 

Vol. I., p, 10. ^ ^ ■ 

Voi. Ill.p. 69. 
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Cutu family)'. The coins have on the reverse the thunderbolt 
and an arrow pointing downwards, which connect them with the 
coins of Nahapana, which also have the same devices. It seems, 
therefore, that after the extermination of Nahapana by the 
Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni, some of his Saka 
descendants escaped to the Mahisaka country, where, in course 
of time they carved out a small kingdom. Mana, who on the 
evidence of the palaeography of his coin-legends, can be referred 
to circa A.D. 250, seems to have come to power about the down¬ 
fall of the Satavahanas. At first he'- issued his coins with the 
title of Mahdsenapati. Perhaps, he had not proclaimed his 
independence at the time; but later he issued other coins with 
the legend Ratio Saga-Mdna-Mahasam (i.e., this coin is of the 
Saka king Mana of the Mahisa dynasty)^ These coins, which 
proclaim his title of Rdjan, were evidently struck when he 
became independent. 

This Saka family ruled over the southern parts of the former 
Hyderabad State and the adjoining Kanarese districts for some 
generations. The Purdnas say that among the successors of the 
Andhras (i.e., the Satavahanas) there were 18 Saka kings, who 
ruled for 183 years. The Purdnas, unfortunately, do not name 
these rulers, but some of them have become known by the 
recent discoveries of their coins. These kings of Saka origin 
probably used the Saka era in dating their records as their 
ancestor Nahapana is known to have done. The era was 

probably current throughout their dominion which comprised 
the southern parts of the former Hyderabad State and the 

adjoining Bijapur and Dharvar districts. It was later taken up 
by the Calukyas of Badami, when they rose to power in the sixth 
century A.D. When the Calukyas conquered Maharastra and 
Vidarbha they introduced the era there. Since then it has been 
current there’. 

After the downfall of the Vakatakas in the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D., Vidarbha was occupied for some time by the 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarman I. This is shown by some 

Visnukundin coins found at Pavnar and some other places in 

Vidarbha’. Madhavavarman was a very powerful king. He 
married a Vakataka princess, who was probably a daughter or 
some near relative of the last known Vakataka Emperor Hari- 
sena. He took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
downfall of the Vakatakas and extended his dominion far and 
wide. He performed several Vedic sacrifices including eleven 
Asvamedhas. That he bad brought even Western Maharasfra 
under his rule is shown by his copper-plate grant discovered at 
Khanapur in the Satara district’ (Now in Sangli district). His 
grandson Madhavavarman II describes himself as the lord of 
Trikuta and Malaya. So he may have ruled in Western Maha¬ 
rastra for some time. 

Ibid., Vol. HI. p. 67 / ^ ■ 

‘Jbid.,\o\. Ill, p. 56/. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 85 /. 

These are under publication in J. N. S. I. 
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The Visnukundins were, however, ousted from Maharastra 
and Vidarbha by the Kalacuri king Krsnaraja, who rose to 
power about A.D. 550. He ruled from Mahismatl, modern 
Mahesvar in the former Indore State. His coins have been 
found in Western Maharastra and also in the Amravati district 
of Vidarbha. That Vidarbha was included in his empire is 
shown by the Nagardhan plates of his feudatory Svamiraja, 
dated in the Kalacuri year 322 (A.D. 573)'. These plates were 
issued from Nandivardhana, which .seems to have retained its 
importance even after the downfall of the Vakatakas. Svamiraja 
probably belonged to the Rastrakuta family. 
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Krsnaraja was succeeded by his son Sahkaragana, whose 
copper-plate grant has been discovered at Abhona in the Na^ik 
district. It is dated in the Kalacuri year 347 (A.D. 597). His 
other in.scriptions have been discovered in Gujarat. He was 
succeeded by his son Buddharaja, who was involved in a fight 
with the Calukya king Mangalesa on the southern frontier of 
his kingdom, soon after his accession. Before we describe this 
engagement, we must briefly review the history of the Early 
Calukyas of Badami. 

The erdukyas of Badami rose to power in the first half of the Early Calukyas 
sixth century A.D. The Badami stone inscription of Pulakelin I, Badami. 
who is the first independent ruler of this dynasty, is dated in 
A.D. 5431 He performed the Asvamedha and several other 
Srautu sacrifices. He was succeeded by his son Kirtivarman I, 
who made some conquests in South India and is described as 
the night of destruction to the Nalas (of the Bastar district), the 
Maurya.s of Konkan and the Kadambas of VanavasI (in North 
Kanara). 

When Kirtivarman I died, his son Pulakesin II was a minor. 

So his younger brother Mangalesa succeeded him. He defeated 
Buddharaja, the Kalacuri king, who was ruling in North Maha¬ 
rastra, Konkan, Gujarat and Malva, and also Svamiraja of the 
Calukya family, who was ruling over Revatl-dvTpa (modern RedI 
in the Ratnagiri district). 


MangaleSa’s reign ended in disaster and he lost his life in a 
civil war with his nephew Pulakesin II. Just about this time the 
CSlukya kingdom was invaded from the north by one Govinda, 
who probably belonged to the aforementioned Rastrakuta family. 
Pulakesin adopted conciliatory measures in dealing with him as 
he was a powerful foe. His descendants do not, however, appear 
to have held Maharastra for a long time, for Pulakesin soon 
annexed both Southern and Northern Maharastras and extended 
the northern limit of his empire to the bank of the Narmada. 
That he ousted the Rastrakutas from Southern Maharastra is 
shown by the Satara plates of his brother Visnuvardhana, which 
record the grant of a village on the southern bank of the Bhima. 


J. C.7./. Vol. IV, 611/. 

»£■/). Ind., Vol. XXVII, p. 4/. 
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Pulakesin also defeated the Kalacuri king Buddharaja and 
annexed his kingdom. He is said to have thereby become the 
lord of three Maharastras, including Vidarbha. The Rastrakiitas 
of Vidarbha. who were previously feudatories of the Kalacuris, 
transferred their allegiance to the Calukyas of Badami and like 
the latter, began to date their records in the Saka era. Two grants 
of this feudatory Rasirakuta family have been found in Vidarbha 
one, dated Sdka 615, was found near Akola and the other, dated 
^dka 631, was discovered at Multai in the Betul district, previously 
included in Vidarbha'. They give the following genealogy; 


Durgaraja 

Govindaraja 

Svamjkaraja 

I 

Nannaiaja a/ios Yuddhasura 


Pulakesin obtained a resounding victory over Har.sa, the lord 
paramount of North India. Thereafter, he assumed the title of 
Paramesvara (Emperor). He defeated the rulers of several coun¬ 
tries such as Aparanta (Kohkan), Kosala, (Chatti-sgadh), Kalihga 
(Orissa), Pistapura (Pithapuram) and Kanci (Conjeeverum). He 
made the Colas, the Kcralas and the Pandyas his allies. He thus 
became the undisputed lord of South India. 

During the reign of Pulakelin II, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang visited Maharasu-a. He has left us a graphic picture of 
the country and its people". 

“ The soil is rich and fertile. The climate is hot; the disposi¬ 
tion of the people is honest and simple ; they are tall of stature 
and of a stern vindictive character. To their benefactors they 
are grateful; to their enemies, relentless. If they are insulted, 
they will risk their lives to avenge themselves. If they 

are asked to help one in distress, they v/ill forget themselves 

in their haste to render assistance. If they are going to 

seek revenge, they first give their enemies a warning; then, each 
being armed, they attack each other with spears. If a 

general loses a battle, they do not inflict punishment but present 
him with women’s clothes, and so he is driven to seek death for 
himself. Each time they are about to engage in conflict they 
intoxicate themselves with wine and then one man with a lance 
in hand, will meet ten thousand and challenge them to a fight. 
Moreover, they inebriate many hundred heads of elephants, 
which, rushing forward in mass, trarnple every thing down so 
that no enemy can stand before them. The king in consequence 
of possessing such men and elephants, treats his neighbours with 
contempt. He is of the Ksatriya caste and his name is 
Pulakesin.” 


Vol. XXIX.p. 109/,; /«rf..,4nt.,Vol. XVIII, p. 230/. 

* S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (puh. hy Susil Gupta), Vol IV, 
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Pulakcsin was killed in battle at BadarnI in circa A.D, 642 by 
the Pallava king Narasiihhavarman, who conquered Vatapi 
(BadamI) and assumed the title of Vdtdpi-Konda. 

During the reign of Vikramaditya II, a descendant of 
Pulakesin, Gujarat was invaded by a formidable force of Tajikas 
(Arabs). The Navsari plates of Avanijanasraya Pulakesin, a 
prince of the Gujarat Calukya family, give a graphic description 
of this battle. The Arabs had already conquered the Saindhavas, 
the Cavotakas, the Surastras, the Mauryas and the Gurajaras 
and were attempting to penetrate into the Daksinapatha 
(Deccan), but Avanijanasraya-Pulakesin inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the invaders. The Calukya Emperor then honoured 
Avanijanasraya with several titles, one of which was Anivartaka- 
nivartayitr (the Repeller of the unrepellable).^ 

Kirtivarman, the last of these Early Calukyas, was defeated 
by the Rastrakuta prince Dantidurga some time before A.D. 754, 
when he issued his Saftiangad plates. Kirtivarman continued 
to rule for a few years more, but he had lost the paramount 
position in the Deccan. 

The Osmanilbad district was included in the kingdoms of the 
Satavahanas, the Sakas and the Early Calukyas. We have still 
at Ter (ancient Tagara) some Buddhist remains that go back to 
the age of the Siitavahanas. The moat noteworthy of these is 
an ancient Buddhist Caitya, built of brick, which has since been 
turned into a Vaisnava temple dedicated to Trivikrama. In 
form it is just the structural counterpart of the rock-cut Caityas 
with a barrel—or wagon—vaulted roof and an ap.sidal back. The 
facade of this caitya is 33 feet in height and the caitya is 31 feet 
in length outside. This is one of the few structural caityas in 
South India which have been di.scovered. Besides, there are four 
Buddhist sculptures and also a pddukd slab with a pair of colossal 
foot-prints having a beautiful border of lotuses, makaras and 
birds in low relief. Some Roman coins have recently been 
reported as discovered at Ter, which corroborate the statement 
of the Periplus and Ptolemy about the brisk trade that Tagara 
had with foreign countries. 

There are some more Buddhist caves excavated in the hills, 
about 8 miles from Dharasiva. The earlier of them are referred 
by Burgess to the middle of the 7th century A.D. Cave No. II 
is modelled on the plan of the Vakataka caves at Ajanta. It has 
a central hall measuring 80 feet by 80 feet, with 14 cells for the 
residence of the Hhtkstis and a ^arbha^rha with a colossal 
image of the Buddha in Padmdsana. From the hoods of a 
serpent spread over its head, it is supposed by some to be the 
image of the J.iina Pirthafikdra Parsvanatha, but the figures of 

' Vol. IV, p. 138/. 

1902. p. 230 /. 
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deer with a dharmacakra between them on the pedestal indicate 
that it is that of Gautama Buddha. Another cave (No. Ill) has 
a hall of 59' by 59', closely resembling Cave No. I. 

Later some Jain caves (No. V and VI) were excavated on the 
same hill. They are described in the Prakrt work Karakanda- 
cariu as excavated by the king Karakanda, who came to know 
about the earlier caves from the prince Siva of Terapura (Tagara). 
The Karakandacariu is a work of the 11th century A.D. So 
these later caves were probably excavated in the 9th or 10th 
century A.D. during the age of the Rastrakutas.* 

The Rastrakutas, who succeeded the Calukyas in the Deccan 
originally hailed from Lattalura, which as shown above, is iden¬ 
tical with Latur in the Osmanabad district. When they rose to 
power, they were probably residing in tbe Aurangabad district, 
where their earliest records have been found. Dantidurga was 
the real founder of the Rastrakuta imperial power. His Ellora 
cave inscription mentions five ancestors beginning with Danti- 
varman, but we know nothing about them. These earlier mem¬ 
bers of the family were probably feudatories of the Early 
Calukyas. Dantidurga made extensive conquests. The Ell’ora 
cave inscription records his victories over the rulers of KancT. 
Kalinga, SrTsaila, Majv;!, Tanka and Lata, but they do not all 
seem to have resulted in the acquisition of territory. Though 
there is much exaggeration in the description of his conquests, 
there is no doubt that he ruled over Karnataka, Koiikan, Maha- 
rastra, Vidarbha and Gujarat. 

Dantidurga was succeeded by his uncle Krsna I, who completed 
the conquests and shattered the power of the Early Calukyas 
completely. One of his inscriptions had been discovered at 
Bhandak in the Canda district of Vidarbha. It is dated in the 
Saka year 694 (A.D. 772) and records the grant of the village 
Nagana to a temple of the Sun in Udumbaramantl, modern 
Rani Amaravatl in the Yeotmal district. 

Krsna was not only a great conqueror but also a great builder. 
He got the great Siva templte at Ellora originally called Krsnes- 
vara, but now known as Kailasa, cut out of solid rock. It is one 
of the noblest monuments of India. 

In Vidarbha also the Rastrakutas built several magnificent 
temples. Those at the village Markandl in the Canda district, 
where the Vainganga takes a northern bend are specially note¬ 
worthy. The most beautiful among these is the Markandeya 
temple dedicated to Siva. Cunningham has described it as 
follows^:— 

“ The general style of the Markand temple is like that of 

Khajuraho temples, with three rows of figures all round, two 

feet, three inches in height. In each of these rows there are 

* Vidarbha Samshodhana Mandal Varshika, 1935, p. 138. 

* Cunningham A.S.R- Vol. X, p. 145/. 
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45 human figures, making 135 in the lower part of the temple. 
Higher up than these there is a row of geese and a row of 
human figures. The whole surface of the temple is in fact 
literally covered with statues and ornaments. Altogether I 
counted 409 figures, and there are about half as many lions 
and elephants forming divisions between human statues. 
About one half of the panels are given to 6iva and Parvati in 
various forms. There are also many subordinate female 
figures, some dancing, some playing musical instruments and 
one holding a mirror, while putting antimony to her eyelids” 

The Rastrakuta family produced several great conquerors who 
boldly invaded North and South India and achieved memorable 
victories. Dhruva (A.D. 780—^793) was the first among them. 
He defeated both the Gurjara-Pratihara king Vatsaraja and the 
Pala king Dharmapala, who were contending for supremacy in 
North India, and pressed as far as the Doab. Since then the 
two sacred rivers Ganga and Yamuna began to appear on the 
Ras^akuta banner. 
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Govinda III, the son and successor of Dhruva, proved to be a 
still greater conqueror. After obtaining an easy victory over the 
Ganga king Muttarasa ruling in GangavadI, he led victorious 
campaigns in Central and Northern India. He first defeated the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king Nagabhata and his ally Candragupta in 
Central India and then routed Dharmapala of Bengal, who had 
espoused the cause of Cakrayudha of Kanauj. He next marched 
victoriously to the North until his horses drank and his elephants 
plunged into the spring waters of the Himalayas. He then 
returned to the Narmada and marching along the bank of the 
river, he conquered the Malava, Kosalfi, Kalinga, Vanga, Dahala 
and Odra countries. He then spent the rainy season at Sri- 
bhavana (modern Sarbhon in Gujarat) and afterwards marched 
with his forces to the bank of the Tungabhadra. Using Alam- 
pura (or Helapura) on the bank of the river as his base, he led his 
campaigns against the Keralas, the Colas, the Pandyas and the 
Pallavas. Even the king of Lanka submitted to him, sending two 
statues—one of himself and the other of his minister—to his 
camp at Helapura’. 


Several copper-plate grants of Govinda III have been found in 
Vidarbha and Marathvada. The earliest of them was that found 
at Anjanavati in the Amravatl district.^ It is dated in the Saka 
year 722 (A.D. 800) and records the grant of the village Anjana¬ 
vati on the occasion of a solar eclipse. Three more grants of the 
same king were found at Sirso in the Akola district and are 
dated in the Saka years 725, 729 and 734’. Another was dis¬ 
covered recently at Dharur in the Bid district of the Marath¬ 
vada division. It is dated in the Saka year 728 (A.D. 806) and 
records the donation of the villa ge Anahe (modem Anegafiv) in 

Ijep.iwtt., Vol.XXXII.p. 157/. 

Vol. XXIII, p. 8/. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXXIII, p. 157/.; Vol. XXXIII, p. 204/, ; Vol. XXXIII, p. 21 2-f. 
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the Visaya (district) of Dharaura (modern Dharur). The 
boundary villages mentioned in the grant can still be identified 
in the vicinity of Dharurb 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son Sarva-Amoghavarsa I, 
who was a man of peaceful disposition, but whose reign was full 
of troubles. He had finst to fight with the Eastern Calukyas of 
Vehgl, then the Gangas of GahgavadI and his own relatives in 
Gujarat. He transferred his capital to Manyakheta (modern 
Malkhed). He loved and encouraged science and literature and 
treated all religions with equal levercnce. He voluntarily retired 
from public administration to engage himself in religious pur¬ 
suits. On one occasion he offered a finger of his hand to the 
Goddess Mahalaksml of Kolhapur to ward off a public calamity 
Such instances are rare in the history of any country. 

Another noteworthy king of the Rastrakuta family was 
Indra III, the great-grandson of Amoghavarsa I. Like his illds- 
trious ancestors Dhruva and Govinda III, Indra also led victori¬ 
ous campaigns in North India. He followed the route of 
Bhopal, Jhansi and Kalpi in the course of his invasion of Kanauj, 
the imperial capital of India for more than three hundred years. 
At Kalpi his army was encamped in the courtyard of the temple 
of the Sun-god Kalapriyanatha, well-known to Sanskritists as the 
place where all the jilays of the Sanskrt poet Bhavabhuti were 
staged^ His horses crossed the Yamuna at Kalpi and then 
marched on Kanauj, which he completely devastated. The 
Gurjara-Pratihara king Mahipala fled to Mahoba to seek the 
help of his Candella feudatory Harsa. Indra Ill’s northern 
campaign was a memorable event unparalleled for its lu illiance in 
the history of the Rastrakutas. 

Recently a grant of Indra III made on the occasion of his 
coronation has been found at Jambgahv in the Gahgapur tal'uka 
of the Auraiigabad district. It is dated in the Saka year 835 
(A.D. 914) and records the donation of the village Khairondi 
near Pratisthana (modern Kharyandl near Paithan). The 
boundary villages also can be identified in its vicinity®. 

Indra III was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsa II, but he 
died within a year and was followed by his younger brother 
Govinda IV. The latter was known for his liberality and rightly 
had the biruda Suvarnavarsa (the gold-rainer). On the occa.sion 
of his coronation he donated six hundred agrahara villages and 
three lakhs of gold coins to Brahmanas and eight hundred 
villages, four lakhs of gold coins and thirty-two lakhs of silver 
coins (drammas) to temples. Recently another copper-plate 
grant of his, dated in the Saka year 851 (A.D. 929), has been dis¬ 
covered at the village Andura in the Akola district of Vidarbha 

■■ This is under publication in Ep. Ind. 

* Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p, 35/. 

, 3 Ep. Ind., Vpl. XXXVI, p. 223 /. 
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It records the donation of the village Elauri (modern Erali near 
the railway station Ntindura on the Central Railway). Most of 
the boundary villages can he identified in its vicinity. 

The Ra.strakutas of Manyakheta and the Kalacuris of Tripuri 
were matrimonially connected and their relations were generally 
cordial. But in the reign of Govinda IV they became strained. 
The Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva I espoused the cause of his 
son-in-law Baddiga-Amoghavarsa III, the uncle of Govinda IV, 
and sent a large army to invade the Rastrakuta dominion. 
When the army reached the Payo.sni (modern Purna), a pitched 
battle was fought near Acalapura between the Kalacuri and 
Rastrakuta forces, in which the former became victorious. This 
event is commemorated in the Sanskrt play Viddha^alabhanjika 
of Rajasekhara, which was staged at Tripuri in jubilation of this 
victory’. 

The Rastrakuta feudatories who rose in rebellion against 
Govinda IV, deposed him and placed his uncle Baddiga-Amogha¬ 
varsa III on the throne. The latter was a man of quiet nature 
and spiritual temperament, who left the administration entirely 
to his ambitious and able son Krsna III. Like some of his illus¬ 
trious ancestors, Knsna III also led an expedition in North India 
and captured the forts of Kfilanjara and Citrakuta. He succeed¬ 
ed his father in A.D. 939. He then led an expedition against the 
Colas and defeated them in a sanguinary battle at Takkola in 
North Arcot district. He next carried his victorious arms to 
Rame^varam. where he built two temples. Hearing of his 
resounding victories, the kings of Kerala, Pandya and Ceylon 
submitted to him. He also placed his own nominee on the 
throne of VchgT. He became thus the lord paramount of the 
whole of South India. 

A grant of Krsna III was discovered at Dcoll, about 11 miles 
from Wardhii. It is dated in the §aka year 862, corresponding 
to A.D. 940-41 and registers the donation of the village Tfila- 
puru.saka in the visaya (district) of Nagapura-Nandivardhana, 
which evidently meant Nandivardhana near NagpuP. This is 
the earliest mention of the place-name Nfigpur. Among the 
boundaries of the village is mentioned the river Kanhana, 
modern Kanhan. which flows 10 miles from Nagpur, 

After the downfall of the Vak,atakas there was no imperial 
power in Vidarhha. The centre of political power shifted 
successively to MahismatT, BadamT and Manyakheta. Men of 
learning who could not get. royal patronage in Vidarhha, had to 
seek it elsewhere. Bhavabhuti, who ranks next only to Kalidasa 
in Sanskrt literature, was a native of Vidarhha. In the prologue 
of his play Mahdviracarita he tells us that his ancestors were 
known as Udumbara. They probably hailed originally from a 
place of that name which may be identified with Umarkhed in 

' C.I I. Vol. IV, p. Ixxviii/. 

^ Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vo!. II,p. 253/. 
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the Yeotmal district. There is a tradition still current at the 
place which corroborates this. The ancestors of Bhavabhuti 
later moved to Padmapura in Vidarbha as stated by him in his 
plays Mahaviracarita and Mdlatimddhava. This place was once 
the capital of the Vakatakas and is probably identical with 
Padmapur near Amganv in the Bhandara district. With the 
downfall of the Vakatakas that place lost its importance. In the 
beginning of the eighth century when Bhavabhuti flourished, 
there was no great king ruling in Vidarbha. Bhavabhuti had 
therefore to go to PadmavatT, the capital of the Naga king in 
North India, now called Padam Pawayii, and had to get his 
plays staged at the fair of Kalapriyanatha (the Sun-god at 
KalpI). Later, he obtained royal patronage at the court of 
Yasovarman at Kanauj. Rajasekhara, another great son of 
Vidarbha, was probably born at Vatsagulma (modern Basim in 
the Akola district), which he has glorified in his Kavyamimdmsd 
as the pleasure resort of the god of love. He and his ancestors 
Akalajalada, Tarala and Surananda had to leave their home 
country of Vidarbha and had to seek patronage at the court of 
the Kal'acuris of TripurT. Rajasekhara's earlier plays viz., the 
Bdlardmdyana, the Bdlahhdrata and the Karpummanjan were 
put on the boards at Kanauj under the patronage of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. Later, when the glory of the Pratiharas 
declined as a result of the raids of the Rastrakuta king 
Indra III, who was assisted by the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva I, 
Raja.4ekhara returned to Tripuri. There his last play Viddha- 
Sdiabhanjikd was staged as stated before% Another great poet of 
Vidarbha who had to go abroad in search of royal patronage was 
Trivikramabhatia, the author of the Nalacampu, in which he has 
given a graphic description of several towns, holy places and 
rivers of Vidarbha. He flourished at the court of the Rastra¬ 
kuta king Indra III and is known to have drafted the two sets of 
Bagumra plates of that king’. 

The Rastrakuta power became weak after the death of 
Krsna III. Within six years his large empire crumbled like a 
house of cards. Taila II, the founder of the Later Calukya 
dynasty, who was a Mahdsdmanta of the Rastrakutas, suddenly 
came into prominence. He defeated and killed in battle 
Karka II, the last Rastrakuta king, and captured his capital 
Manyakheta. He had to fight against the Colas, the Pandyas 
and the Pararaaras. The Paramara king Vakpati-Mufija planned 
to invade the Calukya dominion, but his wise minister Rudra- 
ditya advised him not to cross the Godavari, which was the 
boundary between the Calukya and Paramara dominions. Munja 
did not heed his advice and was taken prisoner hy Tailapa. He 
Was placed in a prison where he was waited upon by Tailapa’s 
sister Mrnalavatr. He fell in love with her and foolishly dis- 


Vol. I,p. 21/. 

>C.L/., Vol. IV.p.clxxv. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p, 29/. and p. 33/. 
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closed to her the plan of his escape. She communicated it to 
Tail'apa, who is said to have made him beg from door to door 
and then beheaded him. 

Among the successors of Tailapa II, the most famous is 
Vikramaditya VI, the founder of the Calukya-Vikrama Samvat. 
He ascended the throne in A.D. 1075. He had to fight against 
the Colas, the Calukyas of Gujarat and the Hoysalas and signally 
defeated them. Two inscriptions of .his reign have been found 
in Vidkrbha. One of them called the Sitabald: pillar inscription 
seems to have originally belonged to the Vindhyasana hill at 
Bhandak in the Canda district. It is dated in the Saka year 1008 
(A.D. 1087) and registers the grant of some nivartanas of land 
for the grazing of cattle made by a feudatory called Dhadi- 
bhandaka*. The other inscription was discovered at Dongar- 
gahv in the Yeotmal district. It sheds interesting light on the 
history of the Paramara dynasty. It shows that Jagaddcva, the 
youngest son of the Paramara king Udayaditya, the brother of 
Bhoja, left Malva and sought service with Vikramaditya, who 
welcomed him and placed him in charge of some portion of 
western Vidarbha. The Dongarganv inscription is dated in the 
Saka year 1034 (A.D. 1112)^ Another inscription of this Jagad- 
deva has come to notice at Jainad in the adjoining Adilabad 
district of Andhra PradcvC It records several victories of Jagad- 
deva in Andhra, Dorasamudra and near the Arbuda mountain, 
and registers the construction of a temple of Nimbaditya by his 
minister Lolarka*. 

Vikramaditya’s reign is renowned on account of some learned 
men who flourished at his court. Bilhana, who was patronised 
by him, wrote the Vikramdnkadtvacarita, which is his poetic 
biography. Another great writer who flourished at his court 
was Vijnane^vara, the author of the well-known commentary 
Mitaksara on the Ydjnavalkyasmrti. 

Vikramaditya VT was succeeded by his son Some^vara III, who 
became known as Saniajna Cakravarti on account of his exten¬ 
sive knowledge. He composed the encyclopaedic work Mdna- 
sollasa or Abhilasitarthacinldmanl. An inscription of his reign 
has been discovered at Latur in the Osmanabad district*. It 
records the construction of the temple of the god Papavinasana 
at Lattalura, modern Latur. It is dated in the Saka year 1049 
(A.D. 1128), which falls in the reign of Some^vara III. 

Taila III, the last Calukya king, was overthrown by the Kalacuri 
Bijjala, who was his commander-in-chief in A.D. 1157. The 
Kalacuri usurpation lasted for more than two decades. Bijjala’s 
reign is noted for the rise of the Lingayat Sect. An inscription 
of the Kadamba prince Maradadeva, dated in the Saka year 1086 


Ubid., Vol. HI. p. 304/. 

» Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p, 177/. 
3/i,U,Vo1.XXn,p. 54/. 
*S.M.H.D., Vol. II, p. B4f. 
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(A.D. 1164) was discovered at Savarganv in the Osmanabad 
district. It records the gift of some money for the construction 
of the temple of the goddess Amba at Savarganv’. Maradadeva, 
who bears the title of Mahamandaksvara was probably a feuda¬ 
tory of the Kalacuri Bijjala as the date fall's in the latter s reign 
(A.D, 1156-1168), though the inscription makes no mention of 
his name. 

In the last quarter of the twelfth century A.D. the Yadavas of 
Devagiri came into prominence. They had previously been 
ruling over Scunadesa (Khandes) as feudatories of the Calukyas, 
but Bhillama, the son of Mallugi, declared his independence and 
made himself master of the whole territory north of the Krsna. 
He then founded the city of Devagiri, which he made his capital. 
His son Jaitrapala killed Rudradeva of the Kakatlya dynasty on 
the field of battle and released his nephew whom he had put into 
prison. Under Jaitrapaia’s son Sihghana the power of the family 
greatly increased. We get con.siderahle information about his 
victories from four stone inscriptions of his General Kholesvara 
at Amha Jogai in the Bid district. Kholesvara was a native of 
Vidarhha, hut was residing at Ambe, where he has left his 
inscriptions. Some more details are furnished by a later copper¬ 
plate grant of Ramacandra found at Purusottampuri in the Bid 
district. 

Sihghana achieved several victories. He defeated the Hoysala 
king Vira-Ballala, the Kakatlya king Ganapati and Laksmidhara, 
the lord of Bhamhhagiri, modern Bhamer in the Pimpalner 
tfiluka of the Khandes district (now Sakri taluka of Dhulia 
district). He confined Bhoja II of the ^ilahara family on the 
hill of Pranala (i.e., Panhala), a strong fort about 12 miles to the 
north-west of KolhapGr. Most of these victories were won by 
his Brahmana General Kholesvara. The latter vanquished also 
Arjunavarmadeva, king of Malva, and even pressed as far north 
as Varanasi, where he put Ramapala to flight. Kholesvara con¬ 
structed several temples in Vidarhha and also established 
agrahdras on the hanks of the Payosnl and the Varada. The 
former agrahdra still exists under the name of Kholapur in the 
Amravatx district. 

Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krsna, who obtained 
victories over the kings of Gurjara, Malva, ■ Cola and Kerala. 
The Gurjara king was Visaladeva and the Malava ruler was 
Jaitugideva. The contemporary Cola king was Rajendra III 
(A.D. 1246-1279). The Kosala king was evidently the contempo¬ 
rary ruler of Ratanpur in Cbattisgadh, who was probably the 
.successor of Jajalladeva defeated by Sihghana, but no records of 
his reign have yet been discovered. An inscription of the reign 
of Krsna has been found in the temple of Khandesvara in the 
Amravati district. It is dated in the Saka year 1177 (A.D. 
1254-55) and records the donation of some gadyanas for the offer¬ 
ings of flowers in the temple of Khandesvara”. 

^ Loc. tit. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, p. 199 /. 
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Krsna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva. From the 
recently discovered Kalegahv plates’ we know the exact date of 
his coronation as the 29th August A-D. 1261. The most notable 
event of his reign was the annexation of North Kohkan after 
defeating Somesvara of the Silahara dynasty. He left the throne 
to his son Amana, but the latter was soon deposed by Krsna’s son 
Ramacandra, who captured the impregnable fort of Devagiri by 
means of a coup d'etat. He won several victories mentioned in 
the Purusottampurl plates, dated in xht &aka year 1232 (A.D. 1310). 
He is said to have defeated, with ease the ruler of Dahala 
the Cedi country), subjugated the ruler of Bhandagara (modern 
Bhandanl) and dethroned the king of Vajrakara (Vairagadh). 
He is further credited with a victory over the Muhammedans, 
whom he drove out from Varanasi. He built there a golden 
temple dedicated to Sarfigapani (Visnu). His minister Purusottama 
received from him the grant of four villages, which he formed 
into an agrahara and donated it to several Brahmanas on the holy 
day of Kapilamsthi. in the Saka year 1232. The agrahdra was 
named Purusottamapura after the donor. It is still extant under 
its original name on the southern bank of the Godavari, about 
40 miles due west of Parbhanl. The villages together with their 
boundaries can still be identified in the vicinity of Purusottam- 
purP. 

A fragmentary inscription of the time of Ramacandra is built 
into the front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the hill of 
Ramtek. In the first half it gives the genealogy of Ramacandra 
and in the second half it describes the temples, wells and tirthas 
on and in the vicinity of the hill which it names as Ramagiri. 
The object of the inscription seems to be to record the repairs to 
the temple of I.,aksmana, done by Raghava, a minister of 
Ramacandra^. 

In A.D. 1294 Ala-ud-din Khiljl invaded the kingdom of 
Ramacandra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Devagiri. 
Ramacandra was taken unawares and could not hold out long. 
He had to pay a heavy ransom to the Muslim conqueror. He 
continued, however, to rule till A.D. 1310 at least; for the afore¬ 
mentioned Purusottampurl plates are, dated in that year. He 
was succeeded bv his son Sahkaragana some time in A-D. 1311. 
He discontinued sending the stipulated tribute to Delhi. He 
was then defeated and slain by Malik Kafur. Some time there¬ 
after, Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, raised an 
insurrection and drove away the Muhammedans, but his success 
was short-lived. The Hindu Kingdom of Devagiri thus came to 
an end in A.D. 1318. 

Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yadavas also extended 
liberal patronage to art and literature. During their rule a 
peculiar style of architecture called Hemddpanti after Hemadri 
or Hemadpant, a minister of Mahadeva and Ramacandra, came 

’ Ibid., Vol XXVII, p. 9 /. 

^Ibid. Voi. XXXII, P 31/. 

^Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 7/. 
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into vogue. Temples built in this style are found in all the 
districts of Maharastra. Several learned scholars flourished at 
the Yadava court. Of these, Hemadri was the foremost. During 
the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of Srlkaranadhipa or the 
Head of the Secretariat. He was appointed the Head of the 
elephant force by Ramacandra. He was as brave as he was 
learned and liberal. He conquered and annexed to the Yadava 
kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called Jhadhraandala, 
Hemadri is well-known as the author of the Caturvargacintdmani, 
comprising five parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, (2) Ddnakhanda, 
(3) Tirthakhan4a, (4) Moksakhanda and (5) Parisesakhanda. Of 
these, the third and fourth Khandas have not yet come to light. 
Hemadri’s work is held in great esteem and has been drawn 
upon by later writers on Dharmasdstra. Hemadri wrote on 
other subjects as well. He is the author of a commentary on 
Saunaka’s Pranavakalpa and also of a Srdddhakalipa, in which 
he follows Katyayana. His Ayurvedarasdyana, a commentary 
on Vaghhata’s Astangahrdaya, and Kaivalyadipikd, a gloss on 
Bopadeva’s Muktdphala are also well known. 

Hemadri extended liberal patronage to learned men. Among 
his proteges, the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native of 
Vedapada (modern Bedod) on the bank of the Wardha in the 
Adiliibad district of Andhra Pradel Bopadeva is said to have 
composed ten works on Sanskrt grammar, nine on medicine, 
one for the determination of tithis, three on poetics, and an equal 
number for the elucidation of the Bhagavata doctrine. Only eight 
of these are now extant. The Mugdhabodha, his work . on 
Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 

Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas. 
Cakradhara, who propagated the Mahdnubhdva cult in that age, 
used Marathi as the medium of his religious teaching. Following 
his example, several of his followers composed literary works in 
Marathi. They are counted among the first works in that 
language. Mukundaraja, the author of the Vcdantic works 
Vivekasindhu and Paramdmrtd and Jnanesvara the celebrated 
author of the Bhdvdrthadipikd, a commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gitd, are the most illustrious writers of that age. 

In 1317, the kingdom of the Yadavas finally passed into the 
hands of the Sultans of Delhi. The Deccan now began to. be 
ruled by the governors appointed from Delhi. The district of 
Osmaniibad thus for the first time passed under Muhammedans, 

At this time Malik Beg Lakh! was the governor of the Deccan.' 
He revolted and so an officer was sent to suppress the revolt. 
Malik Beg was captured and sent to Delhi. Malik Ain-ul-mulk wa.s 
appointed in place of Malik LakhI as the governor of the Deccan. 
A revolution was taking place in Delhi at this juncture. 
Mubarak Khiljl was assassinated by Malik Khusrav, a eunuch, 
who in turn was defeated and killed by Gazlbeg Tughluq, the 
governor of Lahore and Dipalpur. Gazi Beg ascended the 


’ Briggs I, p. 391 
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throne under the title of Giyiisuddin Tiighluq, This happened in 
the year A.D. 1321. He died in 1324 A.D. after a reign of four 
years and was sucxeeded by his son Alf Khan. He assumed the 
title of Muhammad Tughliu]. In his reign, in the year A.Ef. 1338 
his nephew Bahauddin, the governor of Sagar in the Deccan, 
revolted. He was, however, defeated near Devagiri by Khvaja 
Jahiln, the Tughluq General. Bahauddin the rebel, first fled to 
Kampila in Karnatak and thence to the kingdom of Hoyasaja 
Ballaldev. In the meanwhile Muhammad Tughluq had arrived 
at Devagiri. Ballaldev refused to give asylum to Bahauddin and 
sent him to the king where he was put to death. The king was 
so pleased with the former capital of Yadava kingdom that he 
decided to shift his capital from Delhi to Devagiri which he 
renamed Daulatrdiad. In 1341, Muhammad marched to 
Daulatabad after his campaigns and laid a heavy contribution 
on that city and the neighbouring provinces. These acts result¬ 
ed in an insurrection which was soon suppressed. Muhammad 
at this time conferred the government of Daulatabad and the 
country of Maharastra upon Kutlagh Khan. In 1346 Kutlagh 
Khan was replaced by his brother Maulana Nizamoddin who was 
given the title of Alam-ul-mulk. The Deccan was now divided 
into four provinces. The provincial governors were ordered to 
realise a revenue of seven crores of silver tankas. This arrange¬ 
ment did not work sati.sfactorily and the people rebelled. The 
countryside was devastated. To make up the deficiency of the 
revenue as well as to gratify their own avarice, the Deccan officers 
plundered and ojiprcssed the inhabitants. In the meanwhile a 
reliellion had broken out in Gujarat which the king personally 
suppressed. He now' decided to seize the Amirs of the Deccan 
and summoned them ( Amir Judeeda) from Raicur, Mudgarl, 
Gulburga, Bidar, Bijiipur, Gunjotl, Raibag, Gilhurry, Hukeri 
and Berar'. Fearing that a fate worse than death awaited them, 
the Amirs retraced their steps, marched to Daulatabad and pro¬ 
claimed Ismail, one of their leaders as the king under the title of 
Nasiruddin. On hearing this, Muhammad marched towards 
Daulatabad and laid siege to that city. The news, however, of a 
fresh outbreak in Gujarat forced him to leave Daulatabad. 
Muhammad left for Gujarat and finally succeeded iti putting 
down the revolt. In the Deccan the Amirs had reassembled 
under Hasan Gaiigu in whose favour Nasiruddin had abdicated. 
In 1347 Hasan Gaiigu was proclaimed king by the title of 
Alauddin Hasan Gahgii Bahamanl. Muhammad Tughluq thus 
failed to suppress the rise of an independent power in the Deccan. 
He died, frustrated, in A.D. 1351. Deccan had now finally broken 
away from the empire. The dynasty of the Bahamanis ruled the 
Deccan for over 150 years. 

Alauddin Ha.san i5;ih ruled from his capital at Gulburga, 
60 miles east of Solapur. By 1351 he had reduced a major part 
of the Deccan previously subject to the throne of Delhi. In 1357 
he divided his kingdom into four provinces, viz., Ahasanabad 
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Gulburga, Daulatabiid, Beriir and Mahur and the small regions 
of Indur, Kaulas and the Bahamani Telafigana. The district ol 
Osmanabad formed part of the province of Gulburga. Over each 
province or taraf, a governor or tarafddr was appointed. Malik 
Saifuddin Ghori was the tarafddr of Gulburga under the new 
arrangement. The province included Solapur, Gulburga, Bijapur, 
Raicur, Mudgal, Sagar and Naldnrg. Hasan Sah died on 11th 
February 1358 and was succeeded by his son Muhammad Sab. 
During his reign the banditti of the Deccan was destroyed. 
Barring the first half of his reign in which he was engaged in wars 
with Vijayanagar and Telangana, the rest of his reign was peace¬ 
ful and prosperous. Muhammad Sah died on 21st April 1375 
and was succeeded by his son Mujahid. His short reign of 3 years, 
was occupied by war with Vijayanagar. He was murdered on 16th 
April 1378 and was succeeded by Muhammad 8ah IT on 21st 
May 1378 after a short reign of Daud I from 16th April 1378 to 
21 St May 1378. It was perhaps during the reign of Muhammad 
Sah that Soliipur and several other forts in the east were built. The 
great Durgddevi famine occurred during his reign. Muhammad 
Sah exerted his utmost to relieve the distress of common people. 
Muhammad 5<Ih died on 20th April 1397. His death was 
followed by two short reigns of Giyasuddin and Samsuddin 
Diiud I. Tiijuddin Firoz a.sccnded the throne on 16rh Novem- 
her 1397. Before the country could recover from the ravages of 
the Durgddevi famine, which had left whole districts without 
people, the kingdom was again devastated by two rainless years 
in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died and people broke 
into revolt. The reign of Firoz Sah Bahamani came to a close 
on 22nd September 1422 when his brother Ahmad ascended the 
throne. Two years after his accession, Ahmad Sah moved his 
capital from Gulhurga to Bidar which he renamed Muhammad- 
abad. Ahmad appointed Khalaf Hasan Basri as his prime 
minister and created him Malik-ut-tujjar. In 1424 the Malik-ut- 
tujjar went through the Deccan restoring order. So entirely had 
the country been impoverished that many old villages had dis¬ 
appeared. New settlements had to be formed by including the 
lands of two or three old villages. Land was given to all who 
would till it free of rent for the first year and for a horse bag of 
grain for the second year. Ahmad Sah died on I4th July 1436 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Alauddin Ahmad II. 
Ahmad Sah I during his lifetime had given charge of the various 
parts of the kingdom to bis other sons Muhammad, Mahmud and 
Daud and had made Muhammad the coworker of the heir 
apparent Alauddin. He now decided to possess himself of half 
of the kingdom and with the help of the Rdjd of Vijayanagar 
seized Mudgal, Raicur, Sohipur, Bijapur and Najdurg. But he 
was soon defeated and forced to content himself with possession 
of the Raicur region. Alauddin Ahmad II died on 3rd April 
1458. He was succeeded by Humayun Sah (7-5-1458 to 4-9-1461) 
and Nizamuddin Ahmad III (4-9-1461 to 30-7-1463). During the 


^According to Sayyad All but Ferishta calls him Mahmud Shah, 
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reign of Humayun Sah a great famine known as the Damaji 
Pant’s famine wasted the Deccan in 1460 A.D. On 30th July 
1463 Samsuddin Muhammad Sah ascended the throne. Under 
the leadership of Mahmud Gavan, the prime minister, the 
BahamanI kingdom reached the peak of its prosperity and 
extended as far as the Bay of Bengal to the east and Arabian sea 
to the west. Knowing that the power and turbulence of the 
provincial governors was a source of weakness and danger to 
BahamanI rule, he decidecj to reform the principles of adminis¬ 
tration. He divided the kingdom into eight provinces from the 
existing four divisions. They were Gavil, Mahur, Daulatabad, 
Juhnar, Bijapur, Ahsanabiid Gulhurga, Rajmahendri and 
Warahgal. Osm.anabad district formed fort of Ahsanabad 
Gulhurga which extended from Sagar to Naldurg along with 
Solapur. The government of this province was entrusted to 
Dastur Dinar and under him Solapiir and Paranda with the eleven 
surrounding districts were entrusted to two brothers Zain Khan 
and Khvapi Jahan. In each province only one fort was left to the 
governor, while the rest were entrusted to officers appointed 
and paid from the royal treasury. The pay of these officers was 
greatly raised and they were forced to keep their garrisons at full 
strength. This scheme brought on Mahmud Gavan the hatred 
of the leading nobles who in 1481 falsely accused Mahmud Gavan 
of treason. They succeeded in bringing about his death. The 
BahamanI power never recovered from the loss of Mahmud 
Gavan. The king died in remorse a year after the death of 
Mahmud Giivan and was succeeded by Sahabuddin Mahmud on 
26th March 1482. He had a long reign of 36 years. His reign 
saw the complete disintegration of the BahamanI kingdom. The 
accession of Mahmud 8ah was attended by the leading nobles, 
Nizam-ul-mulk, Kivam-ul-mulk and Kasim Barld. Later, other 
nobles, Yusuf Adil Khan, Darya Khan, Fakhr-ul-mulk, Mallu 
Khan, Ajdar Khan and Gaznafar Khan came to pay their respects 
to the king. The reins of government were assumed by Nizam- 
ul-mulk, He conferred Bid, Dharur and the adjacent districts 
on his son Malik Ahmad. Khvaja Jahan Fakhr-ul-mulk was 
appointed as governor of Paranda and the eleven surrounding 
districts. Malik Ahmad was sent to Junnar as his father’s 
deputy. In the meanwhile news was received that Zainuddin, 
the Jahiigirdar of Ciikan was in revolt. Malik Ahmad marched 
against him. In this campaign he was supported by Fakhr-ul- 
mulk, governor of Paranda and Daulatabad. Zainuddin applied 
for assistance to Adil Khan of Bijapur, who sent six thousand 
horse to help him. This development visibly reduced the 
influence of Nizam-ul-mulk. Kasim Barid, Dastur Dinar and 
others fell away from him. The king was camping at this time 
at Warahga!, from where he issued orders for the assassination 
of Nizam-ui-mulk. On hearing of this, Nizam-ul-mulk headed 
for Bidar where he was beheaded by Pasand Khan, the governor 
of the capital. In 1490 the capital city witnessed the massacre 
of the Deccanis, who had attempted to take the king’s life. The 
king now became licentious and the administration was left to 
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his favourites. The governors of provinces now began to act 
independently. Within a short time only the province of 
Telahgana and the districts adjacent to Bidar, remained in the 
kings’ possession. Malik Ahmad openly declared his indepen¬ 
dence. Adil Khan, Imad-ul-mulk, Kutub-ul-mulk and others 
professed submission to the royal authority which was only 
nominal. Kasim Barid assumed all power at Bidar and left 
nothing but a nominal authority to Mahmud Sah. With the dis¬ 
sipation of the Bahamani kingdom, the history of Osmanabad 
district formally merges in the annals of the Baridsahi, Nizam- 
^ahT and Adilsahl kingdoms among which the district was divided 
till the final extinction of the Bahamani dynasty in 1518. 

It may be noted that when Malik Ahmad declared independ¬ 
ence, the Bahamani king on the advice of Kasim Barid ordered 
Yusuf Adil, Khvaja Jahan Deccany, the governor of Parandil and 
Ali Talis to march against him. Yusuf Adil refused to obey 
these orders. Malik Ahmad made overtures to Ali Talis who 
first accepted the overtures but when he heard that a Bahamani 
general had marched to reduce Malik Ahmad and had reached 
Paranda he decided to withhold his co-operation. Malik Ahmad, 
thereupon, attacked Ali Talis at Cakan and defeated and killed 
him. Subsequently he also attacked and defeated the Bahamani 
army under 8aikh Modi. On. hearing of this disaster Mahmud 
Sah sent his Dabtr, Azmat-ul-mulk with 18,000 troops against 
Malik Ahmad. Malik Ahmad made a surprise move. He 
8ah sent his Dabtr, Azmat-ul-mulk with 18,000 troops against 
who were marching against him. He thqp advanced towards 
Paranda. This move bewildered his opponents, who expressed 
their unwillingness to fight against him. Upon this Malik Ahmad 
sent back their families and marched on to Paranda. The action 
of his officers irritated the Bahamani Sultan, who reproached 
them. He recalled Azmat-ul-mulk, and sent Jahangir Khan at the 
head of 3,000 soldiers to take command of the royal troops camp¬ 
ing at Bid. The army moved from Bid to Paranda. The 
governor of Paranda, Khvaja Jahan, unwilling to oppose Malik 
Ahmad sent his son Azam Khan to join him while he himself 
retired into the fort of Paranda. Malik Ahmad, however, 
attacked the Bahamani troops on May 28, 1490 at Bhihgar and 
defeated and slew Jahangir Khan along with many other 
officers. During this time Yusuf Adil Siih, after declaring his 
independence, had subjugated all territory south of the river 
Bhima including Bijapur. Kasim Barid who desired to establish 
a kingdom at Bijapur invited the Raja of Vijayanagar, and 
Bahadur Gilani who held Goti and the Kohkan coast to attack 
the Bijapur territory. Yusuf Adil finding it difficult to face the 
powerful adversaries made peace with the Raja of Vijayanagar 
and expelling Bahadur Gilani from his territory marched 
towards Bidar. Kasim Barid who held power at the Bahamani 
capital and who had usurped the forts of Ausa, Kandhar and 
Udgir applied for aid to Malik Ahmad, and Khvaja Jahan, 
governor of Paranda, who Joined him. A battle was fought in 
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the vicinity of NaWurg. Darya Khan commanded the right 
wing, Fakhr-ul-nuilk led the left wing, Yusuf Adil led the centre 
of his army, while his foster brother Gaznafar Beg commanded 
a separate corps of a thousand foreign bowmen as reserve. 
Kasim Barid, however, left the field early \vith the king. On this 
Yusuf Adil and Malik Ahmad discontinuing the fight retired to 
their respective dominions, 

In 1495 A.D. Dastur Dinar who held the districts of Gulburga, 
Sagar, Aland and other forts and districts between the river 
Bhima and Telaiigana aspired to become independent. Kasim 
Band sought the help of Yusuf Adil. Adil Sah sent Gaznafar 
Beg, Darya Khan and other officers to join the royal army. 
Dastur Dinar opened communications with Malik Ahmad for 
help. Malik Ahmad induced Khvaja Jahan, the governor of 
Paranda to join Dastur Dinar. Khvaja Jahan moved from 
Paranda with 12,000 troops and was received by Dastur Dinar. 
After a severe action Dastur Dintir was defeated and taken 
prisoner. On the intercession of Yusuf Adil he was pardoned by 
Mahmud Sah and returned to his Jalmgir of Gulburga. In 1498 
Yusuf Adil Khiin, Malik Ahmad and Imad-ul-mulk entered into 
a partition treaty, observing that the Deccan was too small a 
country to maintain so many independent chiefs, that therefore 
they three should, out of regard to their own security, unite and 
endeavour to occupy the whole country. Under the treaty, it 
was resolved that Imad-ul-Mulk should have Mahur, Ramgir and 
all the territory then in possession of Khudavand Khan, that 
Malik Ahmad should have Daulatabad, Antur, ,Galna and the 
country as far as the borders of Gujarat, that Yusuf Adil Khan, 
for his share, might seize the territories of Dastur Dinar and 
Ain-ul-Mulk, and that Kitsim Barid should be allowed to take 
the territory of Kutub-ul-Mulk as an appanage to the capital of 
Bidar and its dependencies. Khvaja Jahan of Paranda and his 
brother Zain Khan though excluded from this partition treaty 
continued to hold Paranda and the eleven surrounding districts 
in subjection to Ahmadnagar. Zain Khan who was the governor 
of Solapur laid claim to half of the eleven districts and endea¬ 
voured to obtain a grant from Bidar to that effect. But Khvaja 
Jahiin, supported by Malik Ahmad succeeded in keeping the 
entire area under his own control. 

Dastur Dinar refused to accept the partition treaty which 
meant his destruction. He applied to Amir Barid who had 
succeeded his father as the minister of Mahmud Sah. He sent 
three thousand troops to the help of Dastur Dinar who was also 
joined by Khvaja Jahan of Paranda and his brother Zain Khan. 
A great battle was fought on the banks of the Bhima in which 
Dastur Dinar was defeated and slain. Yusuf Adil annexed the 
territory of Dastur Dinar and returned in triumph to Bijapur. 

In 1504 Yusuf Adil 8ah proclaimed the public profession of 
the Sia creed in Bijapur. On this, Malik Ahmad and Amir 
Barid formed an alliance against Yusuf Adil and invaded his 
territory. Amir Barid captured Gunjoti and Malik Ahmad 
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demanded the cession of Naldurg. Kutub-ul-Mulk also joined 
the alliance. Yusuf Adil, to carry the war away from his terri¬ 
tory, entered the Ahmadnagar dominion and attacked Bid. 
Malik Ahmad started in pursuit on which Yusuf Adil entered 
Berar. On the advice of Imad-ul-Mulk, Yusuf Add now re¬ 
established the Sia faith in the province. Imad-ul-Mulk also 
intervened with Malik Ahmad and Kutub-ul-Mulk and con¬ 
vinced them of the plot of Amfr Barid to destroy Yusuf Adil 
with a view to secure Bijapur for himself. Both the kings there¬ 
upon returned to their respective capitals. 

In the year 1510 A.D. Malik Ahmad died and was succeeded 
by his son Burhfm Nizam iSah. Immediately after the death ol 
Malik Ahmad, Yusuf Adil marched against Khvaja Jahan, the 
governor of Paranda, and compelled him to cede five and a half 
of the eleven districts to his brother Zain Khan, governor of 
Solapur. Yusuf Adil Sah died in 1510 A.D., and was succeeded 
by his son Ismail Adil Sah. 

Burhan Nizam Sah was a child of seven and hence the affairs 
of the kingdom were managed by Mukiimil Khan and his son 
Aziz-ul-MuIk. The highhandedness of these two noblemen 
forced many officers of the court to quit the kingdom and enter 
the services of Imad-ul-Mulk. These officers persuaded Imad-ul- 
Mulk to invade the kingdom. Imad-ul-Mulk marched with a 
large army but was totally defeated near the frontiers of the 
territories by Mukamil Khan and Khvajal Jahan of Paranda. 
Through the intercession of the king of Khandes, peace was 
concluded. 

In Bijapur, Ismail Adil being a minor, all power was u.surped 
by Kama! Khan. Kamal Khan designed schemes for seizing the 
crown. He entered into an alliance with Kasim Barid. The 
alliance stipulated that all the country formerly taken from 
Dastur Dinar such as Gulburgii, Ajand, Guhjou and Naldurg 
as far as the banks of Bhima should be ceded to Amir Barid and 
that Bijapur, Koiikan, Mudgal and Kaicur with other places 
should remain in' ithe hands of Kamal Khan who might depose 
or even put to death Ismiill Adil and proceed if he chose to 
reduce Solapur and the country belonging to Zain Khan. 
According to this plan Amir Barid marched to Gulburga and 
secured from Adil Sahl officers the places ceded to him by Kamal 
Khan. Kamfd Khiin left Bijapur and besieged Solapur which he 
succeeded in wresting from Zain Khan together with the five 
and a half districts of which the latter had charge. Paranda and 
its five and a half districts remained for many years under 
Khvaja Jahan, who seems to have been a semi-independent 
vassal of the king of Ahmadnagar. The power of Kamal Khiin 
did not, however, last for a long time and in a palace revolution 
both Kamal Khan and his son Safdar Khan were killed. Ismail 
Adil Sah now wielded full power. Mlrza Jahangir who had fled 
the court during the regency of Kamal Khan now returned. 
The districts of Gulburga were entrusted to him by Ismail Adil. 
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Mirza Jahangir expelled the forces of Amir Barid and retook all CHAPTER 2 . 
the territory which Bijaptir had lost during Kamal Khan’s 
regency. In 1523 Burhari Nizam Sah and Ismail Adil Sah met 
at Solapur, On this occasion Burhan Nizam Sah asked for the 
hand of Mariam, the sister of Ismail Adil. The marriage took 
place amidst great rejoicings. On this occasion, Ismail Adil, was Adil Sahi ’ 
alleged to have consented to give up as a marriage portion to his and Barid .sahi 
sister, the fort of Solapur with its five and a half districts taken Kingdoms, 
by Kamal Khan from Zain Khan. Ismail denied having made 
any such promise upon which Burhan Nizam S^ah in co-opera¬ 
tion with Imad Sah and Amir Barid marched with 40,000 troops 
to besiege Sol'apur and occupy the adjacent districts, Ismail Add, 
on his side also collected ten thousand troops and moved to 
oppose the invasion. Both the armies continued encamped for 
forty days between the forts of Solapur and Naldurg without 
coming to action. Three thousand foreign bowmen of Ismail 
Adil were sent forth daily to hover round the enemy’s camp and 
cut off his supplies. They succeeded in their task. Khvaja. 

Jahan, the governor of Paranda disgusted with the inactivity 
of Burhan Nizam 5;lh, quitteci his camp, and attended by "four 
thousand select Deccany cavalry, resolved to surprise the Bijapur 
archers. On the following evening, the foreigners, as usual, took 
up their posts for the night, on the banks of a rivulet. Having 
picked their horses they were removing their arms and were 
waiting for their servants to dress their food. At this time when 
the night had just fallen, Khvaja Jahlm with a reconnoitring 
party came upon them, but was discovered at a short distance 
from the out-posts by a sentry who gave the alarm. The bowmen 
instantly took to their horses but before they could mount, 

Khvaja Jahan fell upon them and killed about three hundred 
archers. The rest owed their escape to the speed of their horses. 

Khvaja Jahan’s cavalry after returning from the pursuit came to 
the .spot on which the archers had been encamped and dismount¬ 
ing, employed themselves in plundering and in eating the victuals 
which had been abandoned so hastily'. The Bijapurls stung by 
the disgrace of this shameful defeat, determined on revenge. 

They resolved to make an attack on the camp of Burhan Niziam 
Sah. They accordingly moved direct to his lines and the 
sentinels taking them for Khvaja Jahan’s detachments returning 
to camp, permitted them to pass. Once inside the camp, 
the Bijapur bowmen started discharging their arrows. They 
made their way direct to the tents of Burhan Nizam Sah. 

After great slaughter, the Bijapurls retired with very little loss 
to themselves. Next morning Ismail Adil Sah drew up his army 
in battle array against the enemy who was yet suffering from the 
terror of the night attack. Burhan Nizam 6ah and Imad-ul-mulk 
were unable to withstand the assault of Bijapur troops. A.sad 
Khan, the Bijapur noble repulsed Imiid-ul-mulk. Burhan Nizam 
Sah stood his ground for some time with the help of Amir Barid. 

He was, however, attacked on the rear as well as on his right 
wing, by the Bijapur Generals. The Nizamsahi army was 
thrown in utter confusion and Burhan Nizam Sah just managed 
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to escape from the field. After this victory Ismail Adil Sah 
returned to Bijapur. 


In 1528 A.D., Burhan Nizam Sah accompanied by Amir Barid 
again invaded the territories of Bijapur. They were, however, 
completely defeated hy Asad Khan who took Khvaja Jahan or 
Paranda and several other officers as prisoners. Asad Khan 
pursued the Ahmadnagar troops as far as Paranda and captured 
much booty. At this time Bahadur Sah of Gujarat invaded the 
Ahmadnagar territory. Adil iSah on the request of Burhan 
Nizam Sah sent 10 lakhs of /tons and 6,000 cavalry to assist him. 
The Ahmadnagar forces were, however, defeated and Burhan 
had to sign an ignoble treaty with Bahadur Sah. After the 
retreat of Bahadur Sah, Ismail' Adil Sah was informed hy his 
officers who were sent to Burhiin’s help that Amir Barid had tried 
to seduce them. On this, Ismail sent a communication to 
Burhan that he proposed to punish Amir Barid for his treachery 
and that Burhan should adopt a neutral attitude in the conflict. 
Burhan consented and Ismiiil Adil, with ten thousand cavalry, 
marched towards Bidar. Amir Barid committed the charge of 
the fort of Bidar to his eldest son Ali Barid while he himself 
withdrew to the fortress of Udgir. Ismail Adil besieged the city 
of Bidar. In the battle fought outside the city, the Barld^ahl 
army suffered heavily in spite of the help rendered by Quli Kutub 
Sah, Sultan of Golconda. Amir Barid now sent a message to 
Alauddin Imad Sah requesting him to intervene on his behalf. 
Imad Sah without even going to Udgir came and encamped 
within a mile from the besieging army. Ismail Adil and Alauddin 
Imad Sah met but the former insisted on complete submission of 
Amir Barid. Amir Barid now left Udgir and came to Imadsahl 
camp but could not persuade Imad Sah to mediate on his behalf 
on his own terms. Amir Barid returned to his camp where he 
gave himself up to pleasure. In this .situation Asad Khan by a 
surprise attack in the night captured Amir Barid. Amir Barid 
was treated with much indignity by Ismail Adil. The fortress of 
Bidar along with the treasure of the Bahamani royal family were 
surrendered to Ismail Adil. Amir Barid along with his sons and 
relatives retired again to the fortress of Udgir. Imad Sah once 
again interceded for Amir Barid. Ismail Adil at length consent¬ 
ed to enrol Amir Barid among his officers, allotting him for his 
support, Kalyani, Udgir and some adjacent districts, together 
with the revenue derived from the city lands. Subsequently, 
Ismail Adil promised to restore Bidar to Amir Barid on his 
surrendering the forts of Kalyani and Kandhar. As Amir Band 
failed to comply- with this suggestion, Ismail Adil decided to 
reduce these forts hy force. On learning of this Amir Band 
appealed to Burhan Niziam for assistance. The latter requested 
Ismail Adil to desist from such a course. Ismail Adil wrote to 
Burhan that he had not interfered in the attack of Burhan on 
Mahur. Now as the cold season had begun, he proposed to 
make a tour of his dominions and intended to visit Solapur and 
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Naldlirg; he hoped that Burhan Nizam Sah would warn the 
officers of his frontier not to be alarmed or misconceive the 
object of his march. Burhan Nizam Sah, in reply told Ismail 
Adil that it would be more in hb interest if he stayed at home, 
[small who had already left Bijapur when he received the 
message on his way was enraged at the nature of the reply. He 
moved with only four hundred horse and forty foot and reached 
the river flowing under Naldurg by next day. He then dismi.sscd 
the ambassadors of Burhan Nizam Sah with a message that he 
was ready for war. Burhan accepted the challenge and attended 
by Amir Barld proceeded with twenty-five thousand horse and 
considerable train of artillery to the frontiers of Bijapur. In the 
ensuing battle Burhan was completely defeated and fled to 
Ahmadnagar. Subsequently Btirhan Nizam Sah and Ismail Adil 
Sah met on the frontier of their respective kingdoms and made 
peace. 

In 1540, when the breach between Ibrahim Adil §ah, who had 
succeeded his father, and his minister Asad Khan became 
known, Burhan Nizam Silh and Amir Barld circulated reports 
that whenever they would arrive Asad Khan Bad promised to 
deliver Belgahv to them. Accordingly in 1542 they invaded the 
Bijapur territory and wresting the five and a half Solapur di.s- 
tricts from the Adilsahl officers, gave them to the officers of 
Khvajti Jahan, the Governor of Parandfi. They then marched to 
Belgahv. But a reconciliation between Asad Khan and Adil Sah 
and intervention by Imad Sah in favour of Adil Sah changed 
the whole situation. Burhan and Amir Barld were pursued 
up to Daulatahad. Soon after, Amir Barld died and Burhan 
made overtures for peace. A treaty was concluded, whereby 
Burhan agreed to restore the five and a half districts to Ibrahim 
and never again to lay claim to them. In 1543 Burhan Nizam 
Sah, with the troops of All Barld and Khvaja Jahan, again 
invaded Bijapur territory after forming an alliance with the 
Rdjit of Vijayanagar and Jamsid Kutuh Sah of Golconda. The 
Bijapur army was defeated several times. Ibrahim Adil Siih, on 
the advice of Asad Khan concluded peace with Burhan Nizam 
Sah, agreeing to cede the five and a half Solapur districts. 
Solapur, however, was not given up. In 1546 Burhan at the 
instigation of the Rdjd of Vijayanagar again invaded the Bijapur 
kingdom and marched up to the river Bhima. He was, how¬ 
ever, totally defeated in the ensuing battle. Burhan now sent his 
trusted minister Sah Tahir to beg the assistance of All Barld, 
who, however, declined. Burhan therefore in the following year 
commenced his operations against Bidar by laying siege to Ausfi. 
All Band now promised the cession of the fort of Kalyiini to 
Ibrahim Adil Siih if Adil Sah would march to his assistance. 
The allied troops now marched together and raised the siege of 
Ausa. An action took place with the Nizam 5ahi army within 
four miles of the fort of Ausii in which the allies were defeated 
with considerable loss. Ausa fell shortly afterwards to Burhan 
Nizam Sah. From thence Burhan Nizam Sah marched against 
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Udgir which capitulated. He then proceeded against Kandhar. 
Here too the allied armies were defeated. Burhan then returned 
to his capital. In 1549 Burhan decided to attack Bijapur again 
with the help of Ramraja of Vijayanagar. He moved from 
Ahmadnagar and besieged the fort of KalyanT. Ibrahim Adil 
Sah also marched to relieve it, but was defeated in a surprise 
attack by the Nizamsahi troops. He fled towards Bid and 
Paranda. In his retreat he suddenly appeared before Paranda, 
rushed in before the gates could be shut and taking possession 
of the fort gave charge of it to one of his Deccani officers. He 
then laid waste the surrounding country and levied heavy 
contributions on the people; hut hearing of the approach of 
Burhfm Nizam Sah, he retreated towards Bijapur. The Nizam 
Sahl troops continued to advance towards Paranda. The officer 
whom Ibrahim 6ah had left there fled during the night before 
Burhan’s troops had arrived within forty miles of the fort. On 
the third day after his flight, the empty fortress was occupied by 
the Nizamsahi troops. Burhan Nizam Sah restored the fort to 
Khvaja Jahan and retired to Ahmadnagar. 

In 1551, Burhan Nizam Sah in concert with Ramraja of 
Vijayanagar besieged Solapiir and after a blockade of three 
months carried it by assault. He then returned to the capital. 
Soon after, Burhan Nizam Sah died and a peace was concluded 
between his successor Husain Nizam Sah and Ibrahim Adil Sah. 
One of the sons of Burhan Nizam Sah, Siih Haider was married 
to the daughter of Khvaja Jahan, Governor of Paranda. On the 
accession of Husain Sfdi he went to his father-in-law at Paranda 
and laid claim to the throne. Hiusain Nizam Siih marched 
against Sah Haider who along with his father-in-law sought 

refuge with the court of Bijapur. Paranda fell to the Nizam 

Sahi forces, Ibrahim Adil §ah espoused the cause of prince All, 

another son of Burhan Nizam, who had taken refuge at his 

court. Ibrahim consulted his former officer Saif-Ain-ul-mulk 
and on his advice marched against Solapur. Both the armies 
faced each other on the plains of Sol'apur. Fierce battles raged 
and victory Anally declared for Husain Nizam Sah. Shortly 
after, Ibrahim Adil Sah died and was succeeded by All Adil Sah. 
All Adil Sah desired the possession of the forts of KalyanT and 
Solapur and formed an alliance with Ramriija of Vijayanagar 
and Kutub Shah of Gojeonda. The allied armies marched into 
Ahmadnagar territory and besieged the capital. Husain Nizam 
Sah sought the assistance of Iin:id-ul-mulk who sent a large force 
to join Husain Niziim Siih. This force was employed to cut off 
the besiegers supplies. This resulted in famine in the allied 
camp. The allies were compelled to raise the siege and to encamp 
at AstT. It was decided to send one division of the army to 
Paranda and another to Ausa. After securing supplies the allies 
planned to return to the siege of Ahmadnagar. The allies then 
moved to besiege Solapur hut thinking that Ramraja would keep 
the fort in his posscssitm, All Adil Sah accepted the advice of his 
minister Kisvar Khiin that the fort of Naldurg should be first 
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reduced while the capture of Solapur could he left to a mote CHAPTER 2. 
convenient time. Ah Adil §ah then persuaded Ramraja to History, 
change his plans and move to Naldurg where after throwing up 
an extensive work of stone, the allies took leave of each other Perwd!'*^ 
and returned to their dominions. Nizam Sahi, 

In 1562, Husain Nizam Sah and Ibrahim Kutub Sah jointly ani^^iid^*Sahi 
attacked the fort of Kalyanl. AH Adil Sah forming an alliance Kingdoms, 
with Ramraja, Ah Barid and Burhan Imad Sah marched against 
Kalyani. On hearing of this march Husain Nizann Sah sent his 
family into the fort of Ausa and marching with Ibrahim Kutub 
Sah encamped within twelve miles of the enemy. But on the 
following morning a torrential rain swept off his whole camp 
and with Kutub Sah fleeing without putting up any resistance, 

Burhan left the field with whatever had remained of his camp 
and headed towards Ahmadnagar. The allies then besieged 
Ahmadnagar. A heavy dowhpour forced the allies to raise the 
siege. Ramraja moved towards Karniitak,. Adil Sah following 
suit. Husain Nizam Sah now sent provisions to Solapur which 
was under constant attacks from Bijapfir forces. Murtaza Khan, 
a Bijapuri officer who was put in command of Naldurg by All 
Adil Sah gaining intimation of stich a convoy attacked it bet¬ 
ween Paranda and Solapur and plundered the Ahmadnagar 
territory. Murtaza Khan sent the loot to Bijapur while he him¬ 
self retired to Naldurg, In the meanwhile, the Ahmadnagai 
officers having learnt from their soldiers who were taken 
prisoners and released by Murtazfi Khan of the dispersed condi¬ 
tion of his army, collected aliout two thousand horse and pursu¬ 
ing the Adil Sahi troops, came suddenly upon Murtaza Khiin, 
took him prisoner and sent him to Ahmadnagar. Husain Sah 
later succeeded in supplying provisions to his garrison at Solapur. 

After this an uneasy truce prevailed among the opposing 
kingdoms. 

In 1564. Husain Sfth. Ah Adil Sah, Ibrahim Kutub Sah and 
All Barid Sah entered into a compact against Ramraja of Vijaya- 
nagar and marched against him. A great battle was fought 
near Talikot in which Ramraja was defeated and slain. Shortly 
after Husain Nizam Sah died and was succeeded by Murtaza 
Nizam Sah. The wars between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
continued. In 1574 Murtaza Nizran Sah annexed Berar. 

In about 1580, differences developed between the Nizamsahl 
and Adilsahl Kingdoms. The forces of Bijapur prepared to 
attack the troops of Ahmadnagar under the command of Baijad- 
ul-raulk who was camping at Dharasiv. The Bijapur forces 
made a surprise attack on.Baijad-ul-mulk and worsted him. The 
victorious Bijapur army marched towards Bidar, which was 
besieged by another contingent of Ahmadnagar troops. On this, 
the Ahmadnagar troop.s raised the siege and withdrew to their 
territory. The Bijapur troops camped at Naldurg. In the mean¬ 
while the Ahmadnagar forces regrouped under Sayyad Murtaza 
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and marched towards Naldurg and camped in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the fort. A great battle was fought which raged for the 
whole day between the opposing forces and the Bijapur army 
suffering heavy losses withdrew towards Naldurg. The Ahmad- 
nagar troops laid siege to the fort. The siege continued but the 
besieging army could not make any headway. The commandant 
of the fort was an officer by name Turk Muhammad Aqa. 
Thinking that the fort is impregnable, the Nizjamsahl forces 
decided to raise the siege and march towards Bijapur. This 
move was intended to force the Bijapur army to move out of the 
Naldurg fort. However, the army of Bijapur got intimation ot 
this move and overnight marched towards Bijapur before the 
Ahmadnagar troops could reach the place. 

Tn 1581, the forces of Ahmadnagar and Golconda again laid 
siege to the fort of Naldurg at the end of the month of Ramzan. 
The fort was surrounded by ditches except on one side where the 
besieging forces mounted their guns. This completely blockad¬ 
ed all entrances to the fort. The guns bombarded the ramparts 
of the fort which was commanded by Wazir-ul-mulk, an officer 
of Bijapur. The commandant offered stubborn resistance. The 
besiegers now decided to till in the ditches and the work was 
started. The siege continued for about two months. Several 
engagements took place between the besieged and the besiegers 
but the Bijapur army did not yield any ground. Amir-ul-Umra 
Sayyad Murtazii, the commandant of the besieging army wrote 
a conciliatory letter to the commanflant of the fort to surrender 
it. The commandant refused. On the next day the Kutubsahl 
forces made determined attacks on the fort. The guns heavily 
bombarded the fort walls which collapsed under the heavy fire. 
The Kutubsahl and Nizamsahi forces were, however, repulsed 
with severe losses. The besieging forces, therefore, decided to 
withdraw and raised the siege*. 

Tn 1584, the marriage of the king’s son Miran Husain was 
arranged with the Bijapur king’s sister and the princess was 
brought to Ahmadnagar with great pomp. Salabat Khan who 
was the minister at the Ahmadnagar court at this time, refused, 
unless the ^olripur fort was delivered, either to celebrate the 
Bijapur princess’ marriage or return her to her brothet. On 
this Ibrahim Adil Sah declared war and laid siege to the fort of 
Ausa. Murtaza dismis.sed Salabat Khan and appointed 
Muhammad Taqi as minister. Peace was concluded with 
Ibrahim Adil ^ah at the king’s command. Murtaza died in 1588 
and was succeeded by his son Miran Husain, But he was soon 
assassinated by Mirza Khan who raised to the throne his 
younger brother IsmaTl Nizam Siih. Mirzii Khan, however, was 
soon deposed and Jamrd Khan became the minister. Due to the 
commotion that prevailed in the Deccan, the Moghal emperor 
summoned Burhan Niza m, Murtaza Nizam Sah’s brother, who 

* This Account is not narrated by Ferishta but given by Sayyad Ali, the author of 
Burhan-1-Masir. Sayvad Ali states that he was present during the siege opera¬ 
tions and along with Kutub Shah witnessed the assault of the Kutubshahi forces on 
the fort. 
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had taken refuge in the Moghal court and encouraged him to 
seize Ahmadnagar from his son Ismail Nizfim Sah. In the 
struggle which ensued, Burhan Nizam Stih, ultimately succeeded 
and ascended the throne in 1590 A.D. In 1592 Burhan led a 
campaign against Bijlipur, but was defeated by Rumi Khan and 
Elias Khan, the Bijapur Generals. In 1594, to assist Ismail in 
deposing his brother Ibrahim Adi! Sah of Biiapur, Burhan 
marched from Ahmadnagar. But at Paranda, hearing that 
Ismail had been captured and put to death, he returned to his 
capital. Ibrahim Adil 6ah, however, in a spirit of revenge laid 
waste the Ahmadnagar territory. To check this invasion Burhan 
entered into an agreement with Venkatadri, the ruler of Vijaya- 
nagar whose capital was now at Penkonda against Bijapur. He 
also sent his General Murtaza Khan Anju with 10,000 troops to 
reduce Solapur and Sahadurg. Anju advanced as far as Paranda 
and halting there sent detachments to lay waste the Bijapur 
territory. The expedition, however, resulted in disaster and the 
Ahmadnagar troops were defeated. In the same year Burhan 
Nizam Sah passing over Ismail Nizam appointed Ibrahim Nizam 
as heir apparent. However, a report spread that Ismail was to 
succeed his father. Ikhlas Khan, a partisan of Ismail raised a 
force and marched to Ahmadnagar. Burhan Nizam Sah was at 
that time, dangerously ill. He insisted on being carried in a 
palanquin at the head of his troops to Humayunpur to fight 
against his son Ismtlll. The prince fled to Paranda. Burhan 
died on April 18, 1595 and was succeeded by Ibrahim Nizlam 
Sah. He appointed Mian Manju as his prime minister on the. 
advice of Ikhlas Khiln who had returned to Ahmadnagar and 
was pardoned. Ibriihim Nizam Sah marched against Bijapur, 
but was killed in an action with the Bijapur forces. Mian Manju 
with the appro\al of Ikhalas Khan put on the throne Ahmad, 
the son of certain Sah Tahir w'ho had claimed to be the nephew 
of Husain Nizam Sah. But the truce was short-lived. Ikhlas 
Khan collected troops and declared in favour of Bahadur Nizam, 
the son of Ibrahim Nizam Sah. Mian Manju desperately wrote 
to prince Murad, son of Akbar to come to his help. Murad accept¬ 
ed the invitation and marched at the head of 30,000 troops. At 
Ahmadnagar Mian Manju had already succeeded in routing 
Ikhlas Khan. He now repented of having called Murad to his 
help, and decided to re.sist the Moghals. The celebrated Cand 
Bibi was appointed as regent for Ahmad Nizam Sah and Ansar Khan 
one of his officers w'as entrusted with the defence of the capital, 
Mian Manju took the route to Ausa to secure the assistance of 
Bijapur and Golconda against the Moghals. Cand BibI brought 
about the assassination of Ansar Khtln, proclaimed Bahadur, the 
son of Ibrahim who was in prison at the fort of Cavand as king 
and ordered Nehang Khan, her General, to carry out an attack 
on the Moghal position. On hearing this, the BijajmiTs sent 
25,000 troops under Suhail Khan and the Kutubsahls of Golconda, 
6,000 cavalry under Mehdi Kull Sultan. An attempt by the 
Moghals to carry the fort by assault failed owing mainly to the 
heroic defence put up by Cand Bibi. Prince Murad then agreed 
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to raise the siege if Berar was ceded to the Moghals. The siege 
was then raised, Bahiidur 5ah was proclaimed as king and 
Muhammad Khan was appointed as his minister. He soon tried 
to usurp power. As a result he was removed and replaced hy 
Nehaiig Khan. Nehting Khan opened a campaign against Bid, 
then under the Moghals, which he captured, but being unable to 
face the superior Moghal troops which advanced against him he 
retreated to Junnar, The Moghals again laid siege to Ahmad- 
nagar. Cand Bibi agreed to give up the fort if safety was assur¬ 
ed to the garrison. Hamid Khiin, the newly appointed prime 
minister denounced Ctind Bibi as a traitor and encompassed her 
death. The fort ultimately fell to the Moghals in 1,600 A.D., 
though resistance still continued to the Moghals under Malik 
Amhar an officer of high civil and military talent. The officers 
of Ahmadnagar declared Murtaza, son of Siih All, (the son of 
Burhiin Nizam Sah I) as king and made Paranchi, their capital. 
The kingdom was held by Malik Amhar and Mian Raju, who 
both professed allegiance to Murtaza Nizam Sah II. They were 
bitter rivals and kept Murtaza. in the fort of Ansa and settling the 
revenues of a few surrounding villages for his subsistence. 
Khan Khanan, the Moghal governor of Ahmadnagar sent a party 
from Berar to take a small district from Malik Ambar’s posses¬ 
sions on the Telahgana boundary. The forces sent by Malik 
Amhar were defeated and he was forced to accept terms. Subse¬ 
quently Vehkatrav Koli, Farhad Khan, Malik Sandal and other 
officers left Malik Amhar and joined Murtazfi Nizam Sah at 
Ausfi. Malik Amhar, however, marched against the deserters 
and defeated them under the walls of the fort. Vehkatrav was 
taken prisoner but the other chiefs fled with the king into the 
fort and subsequently came to terms with Malik Amhar. As 
Malik Amhar was anxious to gain Paranda, he took the king 
with him to that fort. The governor of the fort refused to 
surrender to Malik Amhar, who, he said, belonged to the Moghal 
party. Malik Amhar protested that he was a true and loyal 
servant of the Nlz/imsuhr family and was ready to support his 
king to his last breath. Still the commandant refused to admit 
him to the fort, the garrison were strengthened by Farhad Khiin 
and Malik Sandal and to prevent the king from joining the 
governor of Paranda, Malik Amhar was forced to keep him as a 
state prisoner. After a month’s siege the people of the town 
rose and slew the governor’s son who had been guilty of some 
cruelty and forced the father, Farhad Khfm, and Malik Sandal 
to fly to Bijapur. The garrison still held out but Malik Amhar, 
freeing Murtaza from restraint, was allowed to introduce the 
king into the fort, while he himself remained encamped outside. 
Subsequently Murtaza Nizam Sah complained to Mian Raju of 
the treatment he had received from Malik Amhar. Mian Raju 
marched to Paranda Without opposition, conferred with the king 
and promised to reduce Malik Amhar. When Malik Amhar 
heard of Mian Raju’s approach, he marched out to meet him. 
For about a month the two forces were encamped near Paranda. 
In several skirmishes Malik Amhar was defeated. He applied 
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for help to Khan Khanan and with this support he defeated 
Mian Raju, who fled to Daulatahad, In 1605 prince Daniyal, 
the Moghal governor of the Deccan died. 


This event and the temporary absence of Khan Khanan from 
the Deccan, gave Malik Ambar the opportunity to extend his 
power. He attacked Mian Riiju and defeated him. Mian Raju 
applied to Khan Khanan for help. Finding the Khan Khanan 
well disposed towards Mian Raju, Malik Ambar deemed it politic 
to yield and make peace with Miiin Raju. On his return to 
Paranda, linding Murtaza constantly intriguing and raising fac¬ 
tions against him, Malik Ambar thought of deposing Murtaza. 
He, however, gave up the idea on receiving strong opposition 
from Ibrahim Adil Sah. In 1607, a mutual understanding was 
established between Murtaza Niza'm Sah and Malik Ambar. 
Malik Ambar now' shifted his capital first to Junnar and then to 
KhadkT, which Aurangzeb was later to rename as Aurangfibad. 
Malik Ambar repeatedly defeated the Moghals and even retook 
Ahmadnagar, which he held for a short time. Jahangir, the 
Moghal emperor organised repeated campaings against Malik 
Ambar. They were not very successful in their results. In 1620 
owing to internal di.ssensions, Malik Ambar was defeated on the 
northern boundary of Ahmadnagar. After this defeat several 
Maratha chiefs in the Ahmadnagar service, the chief among 
them being Lakhujl Jadhav went over to the Moghals. Malik 
Ambar suffered another defeat at the hands of the Moghals and 
was forced to return Ahmadnagar and all other territory won by 
him to prince Khurram, later Sah Jahiin, the son of Jahangir, 
who had been sent to the Deccan specially to contain Malik 
Ambar. After the campaign, §ah Jahan retired to the North. 
Taking advantage of this situation Malik Ambar renewed hostili¬ 
ties with the Moghals. §ah Jahan was once again sent to the 
Deccan. He totally defeated Malik Ambar in a general action. 
Malik Ambar sued for peace. But his restive spirit led him to 
start hostilities again. Initially suffering reverses, Malik Ambar 
in desperation fell suddenly upon the combined forces of the 
Moghals and Bijapur at BhatvadI ten miles from Ahmadnagar 
and completely routed them in the battle that took place on I5th 
June, 1625. He then laid siege to Ahmadnagar. All his efforts, 
however, failed to make any impression on the defences of the 
fort. He then marched into the Bijapur territory and took 
Solapur. Malik Ambar’s power remained unshaken till his 
death in 1626. Malik Ambar is best known by his land revenue 
system. He .stopped revenue farming and restored the broken 
village system. When several' years of experiments had enabled 
him to ascertain the average yield of a field, he took about two- 
fifths of the outturn in kind and afterwards commuted the grain 
payment to a cash payment representing about one-third of the 
yield. Malik Ambar did not make his settlement permanent 
hut allowed the demand to vary in accordance with the harvest. 

A-1272—5-A. 
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After the death of Malik Ambar his eldest son Fateh Khan 
succeeded him as minister. When Murtaza Nizam Sah came of 
age in 1629, he, with the help of an officer name Takkarib Khan 
put Fateh Khan in confinement. But Murtaza was devoid of any 
power or ability. It was now that Sahaji Bhosle, father of the cele¬ 
brated Sivaji left the Nizamsahis to join the Moghals. Sah Jahan 
who had now ascended the throne arrived in the Deccan, and took 
the field in person. He overwhelmed the NizamsahT troops near 
Daulatabad. At this time (1629) the rains failed and caused 
grievous suffering in the Deccan. Thou.sands left ■ their homes, 
several perished of starvation and whole districts were deserted. 
The famine was accompanied by an almost complete loss of 
cattle and was followed by a pestilence. In the midst of these 
calamities the Moghals continued to press Murtaza Nizfim Sah. 
Murtaza released Fateh Khiin, who ammindful of the achieve¬ 
ments of his father, brought about the death of Murtaza and 
put on the throne an infant of the royal family. Fateh (Khiin 
succeeded in seducing Khan Jahiin, the Moghal Governor of the 
Deccan. He also joined the Bijapurls in the war with the 

Moghals. At that time Azam Khiin who had captured the fort 
of Dhfirur was in Bid district in the neighbourhood of Paranda, 
intent upon the reduction of that fortress and the capture of the 
elephants and stores which had been sent there. He sent Rajii 
fai Siiigh with a detachment to ravage the town and pettd. The 
Raja first plundered the pettd which was about a kos distant on 
the left of the fortre.ss. He then attacked the town which was 
surrounded by a mud wall five gaj high and three gaj thick and 
by a ditch of three cubits broad. He broke through the walls by 
means of his elephants and the musketeers of the garrison then 
fled into the ditch of ahe fort. The town was plundered. Azam 
Khan then arrived and entered the town to secure elephants 
belonging to the enemy, which had been taken into the ditch of 
the fortress. Seven elephants were seized and brought out and 
much other booty was -secured. Azam Khiin pressed the siege 
and the troops drove zigzags up to the edge of rhe ditch in three 
places and began to fill it up. He raised a battery exactly 
opposite the gate of the fortress, at the distance of an arrow shot 
from the moat. He then pushed the zigzags to the very edge of 
the moat and there rai.sed a battery, to which the men in the 
Ser Haji found it very difficult to reply. The siege of Paranda 
had gone on for a month. Provender had throughout been 
difficult to procure and now no grass was to be found within 
twenty kos. So Azam Khan was obliged to raise the siege and 
to . return to Dharur (Bid district). The NizamsahT 
troops however could not hold out for long. Daulatabad 
capitulated on 17th June 1633 and Fateh Khan entered 
the service of the Moghals. In 1633 Moghals again laid 
siege to the fort of Paranda. After Azam Khan had raised the 
siege “Adil Sah (of Bijapur) got the fort in his possession. The 
reduction of the fortress had long been a favourite object of 
Khan Khanan and when Prince Sah Suja came near to Burhan- 
piir with a fine army, he waited upon him and advised him to 
A. 1272—.'-P. 
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undertake the reduction of Paranda. So the prince without 
entering Burhanpur turned off and marched against that fortress. 
On arriving at Paranda he encamped at a stream about a koi 
distant, which is the only water source to be found in the vicinity. 
Then he allotted the work of constructing the trenches and 
placed the general direction of the siege works in the hands of 
Alla Vardi Khan (Many conflicts and skirmishes in the 
neighbourhood). ’’ 

“The efforts of the besiegers in the construction of mines were 
not attended with much success. The enemy broke into some 
and destroyed them and water burst into others. One construct¬ 
ed by Allii Vardi in front of Ser Haji, was fired by the prince 
himself who went to it by the covered way. It blew up a bastion 
but did not make a practicable breach. Moreover great ill feeling 
had sprung up between Khan Khanan and Khan Dauran 
because the latter was continually repeating that he has saved 
Khan Khanan’s life (in one of the engagements). All the nobles 
and officers also were aggrieved at the petulance and discourtesy 
of Khan Khanan. Through this the enemy got information 
about Khan Khanan’s plans and were able to fail them, so that he 
made no progress in the reduction of the place. He therefore 
represented to the prince that although provisions were abund¬ 
ant, there was no grass or fuel within ten to twelve kos of the 
camp, so that every foraging party had to travel more 
than twenty kos. This was very distressing to the army. The 
rainy season also was at hand. So he advised a retreat to 
Burhanpur. As the prince had been ordered to act upon the 
advice of Khan Khanan, the army retreated on the 3rd Zilhijja, 
1043 A.H. (1633 A.D.)’’k 

In 1635, Sahaji Bhosle who had gone over to the Moghals now 
entered the services of the Nizamsahi family. In November of 
the same year Sah Jahan marched to the Deccan. Sahaji 
declared himself as a general and proclaimed a prince of the royal 
family as the lawful heir to the Nizamsahi throne. Khan 
Dauran, Khan Jahan, Khan Zaman and Sayasta Khan were sent 
to reduce the Ahmadnagar and Bijapur territories. Khan 
Dauran, whose force consisted of about 20,000 horse was sent 
towards Kandhar and Nanded with directions to ravage the 
country and to besiege the forts of Udgir and Ausa. Adil §ah 
had secretly sent money to the commandants of these two forts 
and had also sent Khairiyat Khan with a force to protect these 
forts and had commissioned Randulla Khan to support Sahaji. 
On the 8th Sofwwdl (1635) a royal order reached Khan Dauran 
near Udgir informing him that Adil Sah had been remiss in 
his obedience and payment of tribute ; that Khan Jahan had 
been directed to invade the territory by way of Indapur and that 
he must march against him by way of Bidar, and lay waste his 
country. Khan Dauran left for Deoni. three kos from Udgir and 
from thence towards Bijapur, plundering and laying waste all the 
country. At Firozabad he received communication from the 

' Elliot, Vol. VII, p. 44, ~~ “ 
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emperor that Adil ^ah had sent two envoys to make some repre¬ 
sentations about the forts of Ausa and Udgir but as these 
belonged to Nizam-ul-mulk the emperor would not present them 
to him. A report received subsequently stated that Adil Sah 
had abandoned his claim to these forts and had returned to his 
obedience. Khan Dauran was therefore directed to desist from 
ravaging the Bijaptir territories and to lay siege to Ausa and 
Udgir. On the 23rd Muharram Khan Dauran marched against 
Udgir. 

Khan Jahan was also at this time prosecuting his campaign 
against Bijapur and scored victories over RandullS Khan. Water 
and provisions, were, however, difficult to obtain and hence he 
fell hack on Dharasiv (now Osmanabad) intending to leave his 
baggage at Saradhun and pa.ssiiig between Ausa and Naldurg, to 
make a raid into the flourishing country about Gulhurga, to 
plunder and lay waste. On the 1st Zilhijjd the enemy made his 
appearance while the imperial army was encamped about two 
kos from Ausa and began to throw in rockets. The royal forces 
issued from their entrenchments and repulsed their assailants. 
Next day they attacked the imperial army but were defeated and 
driven hack. Subsequently due to the approach of the monsoon, 
the royal army cantoned at Saradhun. 

A force was sent under Khan Zamtln to capture the Ahmad- 
nagar territory to the west. This force drove Sahajl out of the 
open country and captured many of his forts. Now a repre¬ 
sentation arrived from Adil Sah of Bijapur suing for peace. 

In 1636, under a treaty between Muhammad Adil Sab of 
Bijapur and the Moghals, the Nizam Sahl dynasty came to an 
end and it was settled that the forts of Paranda and Solapur with 
their dependent districts should be given to the Bijapur King 
Muhammad Adil Sah. Sahajl held out for some time, hut ulti¬ 
mately he submitted and entered the Bijapur service with the 
consent of Sah Jahan. 

Sah Jahan now left for the north from Daulatabad on 11 th 
July 1636 and appointed Prince Aurahgzeb to the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan. 

The Moghal Deccan now consisted of 4 provinces viz., 
Khandei Berar, Telangana and Daulatabad. The province of 
Daulatabad included Ahmadnagar and other dependencies. 
The province was bounded on the north by the Ajanta.hills and 
the Vaingahga river. Its eastern frontier as now defined was an 
imaginary line drawn about 77.15 East Longitude along the 
Manjra river from Nanded to Kandhar and Udgir. From Udgir 
fort the line took a sharp turn due west to Ausa and then bent 
north-westwards by the northern limit of the Solapur district 
and the forts of Visfipur, Parner and Junnar, till it struck the 
western ghats. At this part the Ghod river was the Southern 
limit. Beyond Junnar, the boundary ran along the ghats, till it 
met the S.W. frontier of Khandes at the angle where the Candor 
hills branch off eastwards. It will thus be seen that the entire 
northern half of the present Osmanabad district formed part of 
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the subha of Daulatabad. The entire southern half including 
the fort of Nllahga formed part of the Bijapur kingdom. 

Sah Jahan had before his departure deputed two generals one 
to besiege UdgTr and Ausa in the S.E. and the other to conquer 
Junnar in the west. Khan-i-Dauran with his division arrived 
before Udgir on 19th June 1636. 

Khan Dauran at once took posses-sion of the village under the 
fort. Trenches were opened on the south, the west and the 
south-west and mines run from the western side. As the mines 
approached the walls the garrison lost heart and their leader 
Siddi Mittah, opened negotiations for surrender. But he 
demanded too high a price and the siege pressed on. A mine 
was fired and the outer earthwork, a hundred yard^ in circuit, 
was blown down with all its guns ballista and other armaments. 
But as the citadel was unharmed, no assault was delivered. At 
last on 28th September, after a defence of more than three 
months, the fort capitulated. Meantime Au.sa had been invested 
and a detachment left under Rasid Khiin to carry on its siege. 
The fall of Udgir set free a large force for strengthening the 
attack, while it damped the ardour of the defenders of Ausa. 
The commandant, a Rajput named Bhojhal, kept up a ceaseless 
fire on the besiegers. But when the trenches reached the edge 
of the ditch ami mining was started, Bhojhal at last lost heart 
and gave up the fort (I9th October 1636). Aurahgzeb’s first 
viceroyalty of the Deccan lasted from 14th July 1636 to 28th 
May, 1644. He was reappointed as viceroy again in 1652 which 
lasted till his accession as emperor in 1658. It will be interesting 
to trace the later career of Sahaji and the early career of his son 
Sivajl during the period from 1636 to 1658 as also the various 
events that took place in the political history of the Deccan. In 
December 1637 Sahnjl and Randulla Khiin started their cam- 
paigni against Karnatak and reduced Sira and western Karniitak 
by 1640. Sahaji then established himself at Bangalore. In 1643 
Sahaji and SivajI visited Bijapur. The Bijapur court now 
suspected Sahaji of treachery. Adil Sah, however, could not 
openly put him under arrest. Sahaji was again sent in the 
Bijapur expedition against Karnatak in 1646. Vellore was 
captured by Mustafa Khan, the Bijapur general. In August 1644 
Sivaji had subjugated Sinhgad. Adil San took an alarming view 
of the activities of both the father and the son. Sahaji under 
these circumstances offered to accept .service under Kutub Sah. 
Mustafa Khan made this as a pretext for arresting Sahaji which 
he brought about through BajI Ghorpade. When these events 
were taking place Sivaji had captured Tornii on March 7, 1647 
and Cakan and Purandar in 1648. Sahaji was brought to Bija¬ 
pur, Adil Sah foresaw the dangerous situation that lay ahead 
and adopted a conciliatory attitude. On Sahaji’s agreeing to 
surrender Sinhgad and Bangalore he was released on May 16, 
1649. In 1655 Sivaji attacked Javll and captured it on January 
26, 1656. Kalyan and Bhivandi were also sacked. On Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1656 Muhammad Adil Sah died. Aurangzeb in 1656 
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attacked Bijapur and his forces captured Bidar and Kalyani. 
However) peace was concluded with Bijapur under orders from 
Sah Jahan. Under the terms of the treaty, All Adil Sah agreed 
to pay an indemnity 6f Ij/a crores of rupees and ceded mot only 
Bidar and Kalyani but also the fort of Parahda with its depen¬ 
dent territory, all the forts in the Nizamsahl Kohkan and the 
district of Wahgi. Mir Jumla, the former Kutub 4ahl prime 
minister, who had joined the Moghal cause, was ordered to take 
possession of the newly ceded forts in the west and then return 
to the imperial court. In the meanwhile Sivaji had attacked the 
Moghal possessions of Junnar and Ahmadnagar and subjugated 
north Kohkan. But when he found that the Government of 
Bijapur established peace with the Moghal's, he ceased hostilities 
against them. Aurahgzeb whose eyes were now turned towards 
the developments in the north, where Sahajahan lay dangerously 
ill, received SivajT’s submission with outward pleasure. The 
conclusion of the treaty with Bijapur and the withdrawal of the 
Moghal forces resulted in the Bijapuris becoming aggressive 
again. Their local officers drove out isolated Moghal outposts. 
The fort of Paranda continued to be held by Bijapur. Even the 
Sultan of Golconda renewed his efforts to retain a hold on the 
Karriatak jngirs of Mir Juraia and tried to seize some villages near 
the frontier fort of Udgir. To contain both the Bijapuris and 
Kutubdahls and realise the terms of the treaty with the former, 
Aurahgzeb gave out that he would stay at Bidar to move against 
Bijapur if they committed a default. Later he announced his 
wish to march in person to Ahmadnagar and actually sent his 
army under his son there in order to overawe the refractory 
killedar of Parahda who was not yielding up his charge. How¬ 
ever, his prolonged stay in the Deccan was threatening his chances 
in the north and hence he had to make a choice between losing 
his chance for the crown or to lose all the gains of the Bijapur 
war. He tried hard to secure both but ultimately gave up all 
thought of the south and turned his attention and resources to 
the pursuit of his schemes in the north. The events leading to 
this decision are briefly given below as they considerably affected 
Osmanabad district. 

In accordance with the terras of the treaty of Bijapur, 
Aurahgzeb on 28th September, sent Mir Jumla towards Paranda 
to take delivery of the fort and KazI Nizam to Bijapur to realise 
the promised indemnity. Aurahgzeb’s position was getting 
precarious as the Imperial officers were leaving Deccan on 
receiving summons from Delhi. The Bijapuri’s emboldened, 
attacked detached Moghal parties. Afzal Khan, the Bijapur 
General advanced to recover Kalyani and Bidar districts. The 
Bijapuris intercepted near Naldurg. Aurahgzeb’s dispatch to 
Mir Jumla and the facts of Sah Jahan’s illness and the hostility 
between Data and his brothers became known. Aurahgzeb, 
therefore, decided to quit Deccan in order to participate in the 
war of succession by making adequate provision in the Deccan. 
He left Bidar but got conflicting reports about the emperor’s 
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illness and passed weeks in anxiety and uncertainty. He, there¬ 
fore, thought to send his son Muhammad Sultan to Burhanpur to 
close the ferry over the river Tapi to detach the nobles proceed¬ 
ing north liut on the advice of Mir Jumla dropped the proposal. 
Mir Jumla requested that Muhammad Sultan should be sent 
towards Parahcjil instead. In this atmosphere of uncertainty, 
Aurahgzeb and Mir Jumla were looking towards Paranda. 
Every letter of Aurahgzeb to the Mir Jumla contained an urgent 
order “to settle the affair of Paranda as quickly as possible, in order 
that the most important business of all may be undertaken before 
it is too late”. Mir Jumla tried threat and bribe to capture the 
fort but to no avail. At last Aurahgzeb wrote to Mir Jumla that 
“there is no hope that the affair will be accomplished. No good 
waiting in vain near the fort of Paranda”. Mir Jumla, however, 
persisted in his view and at his request Aurahgzeb sent him 
solemn written promises of high favours addressed to the killeddr 
of Paranda to induce him to give up the fort. The killeddr, 
however, remained unmoved. Then Mir Jumla tried a show of 
force. Aurahgzeb sent under Muhammad Sultan a part of the 
army from his side at PathrT to Paranda. But Aurahgzeb’s game 
was now up. The Bijapurls correctly diagnosed the situation and 
delayed yielding their forts and paying the promised tributes. 
Mir Jumla still lingered near Paranda hoping that his envoy at 
the Bijapur court would succeed in securing the peaceful 
surrender of Paranda. All this was of no avail. Aurahgzeb 
then dispatched on 6th December 1657 Prince Muazzam to take 
the place of Muhammad Sultan whom he recalled to his side. 
But Aurahgzeb’s hopes of getting Parahda grew fainter and with 
the affairs of Delhi getting more complex he decided to relinquish 
all his claims on Bijapur and make friends with them. He 
instructed Mir Jumkl accordingly. But Mir Jumla still hoped to 
get the cessions and he did not adopt the policy he was recom¬ 
mended. In the meanwhile reports reached of Dara’s usurpation 
of power and his preparations against his claimant brothers. 
Mir Jumla along with other officers of Aurahgzeb also received a 
letter of recall from Delhi. Aurahgzeb did not declare openly 
against his father but he was making frantic military prepara¬ 
tions. Also to secure his position in Deccan he conciliated with 
Golconda. He also approached Adil Sah informing him that 
“the fort of Paranda and its dependent territory, the Kohkan 
and the mahdl of WahgT, together with that portion of the 
Karnatak which had been granted to the late Adil Sah, should 
be left to you as before and out of your promised indemnity of 
one crore of rupees, thirty lakhs are remitted.” Thus making 
the affairs of the Deccan secure for him, Aurahgzeb openly mar¬ 
ched northwards to contest the throne. How Aurahgzeb succeed¬ 
ed in his struggle for the crown need not be recounted here. He 
was crowned emperor on July 31, 1658. At this time Sivaji was 
busy gaining new possessions and consolidating the old ones. 
By August 1659. the whole of south Kohkan came into his 
possession. The Bijapur court could not tolerate with equanimity 
these inroads into their territory. Adil Sah sent his General 
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Afzal Khan to subdue SivajT. But ^ivajl overcame him and 
Afzal Khan was killed in the encounter at Pratapgad. In Novem¬ 
ber 1659, Sivajt captured Panhala. In January 1660 Sayasta Khan 
arrived as the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan and camped at 
Pune. At this time many noblemen from Bijapur had deserted 
to the Moghals. They were entered in the Moghal service. 
The fort of Paranda was commanded by Ghalibkhan. He was 
asked to hand over the fort to the Moghals which he refused to 
do initially hut being disappointed of securing any help from 
Adil Sah, he at last agreed to hand over the fort to the Moghals 
and entered Moghal service. Mir Samsuddin alias Mukhatyar 
Khan was then appointed to the command of the fort. In Janu¬ 
ary 1661, Kartlab Khan, the Moghal General, was humbled by 
Sivajl. In the following month Sayastii Khan captured Kalyan. 
In 1662, Sahitji reconciled Sivajl with AlT Adil Sah. On April 5, 
1663, SivajI surprised Sayasta Khan at Pune in a night attack. 
He subsequently retired to Aurangabad and his place was taken 
by Jasvant Singh. In January 1664 SivajI sacked Surat. The 
growing power of SivajI forced Aurangzeb to adopt strong 
measures against him and he deputed Mirza Raja Jai Singh to 
proceed against Sivaji in September 1664. He, accompanied by 
Dilerkhan arrived in Pune in March 1665 and started reducing 
and devastating the Svamjya territory. Realising the futileness 
of any opposition SivajI decided to submit. The treaty of 
Purandar was concluded under the terms of which SivajI handed 
over 23 forts to the Moghals and agreed to join the Moghals in 
their conc|uest of Bijapur. The combined armies moved from 
Sasvad on 25th November 1665. Here the Moghals defeated 
the Bijapur troops under Siirza Khan and Khavas Khan. A 
detachment of troops was commanded by DattajI Jadhav a 
Mansabdar of four thousand. He was an excellent soldier. He 
came in contact with the Bijapurls at Nllanga and was killed in 
action. Many other officers were also killed. Jaisingh granted 
a mansah to Jagdevrav, the son of DattajI. Dattajl’s eldest son 
Raghoji was wounded in action. His jnansab was increased 
Naubatrav, another son of DattajI wa.s also killed in this 
encounter. 

In January 1666, Salabat Khiin was dispatched from Aurang¬ 
abad to Jai Singh carrying treasure. He encountered enemy 
troops at Devgahv, midway between Paranda and Solapur. In 
the action that ensued, Salabat Khan was killed fighting and the 
treasure fell into the enemy’s hands. Jai Singh then marched 
towards Bijapur and arrived at Makhnapur ten miles north of 
Bijapur fort. But from here he had to retreat in the face of s tiff 
opposition from Bijapurls. On 10th June 1666, the retreating 
Moghal army reached Bhurn 18 miles north-east of Paranda. The 
army halted there for three months and a half during which 
time Jai Singh moved about in the small quadrilateral formed 
by the Bhima on the west and the Manjra on the east, the cities 
of Dharur in the north and Tuljapur in the south. He fought 
four bloody battles with the Bijapurls. But although the Bijapurls 
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were repulsed they were not crushed. The Moghals captured 
Dhoki (44 miles east of Paranda), Gunjotl (20 miles east of 
Naldurg) and Nllahga (23 miles further north). Jai Singh, there¬ 
after, decided in May to adopt a new plan of campaign and that 
was to send all heavy baggage to Dharur and move with only 
small tents and light kit. This division moved out and marched 
due south to Dharasiv and after crossing the Sina camped on 
the banks of Bhima. But here the imperial army completely 
broke down and the campaign had to be abandoned. The retreat 
started on 31st May 1666. The army reached Bhum about 10th 
June. Jai Singh encamped at Bhum for months and then 
proceeded towards Bid and from thence to Aurangabad, The 
emperor ordered cessation of hostilities against Bijapur. It will 
be interesting to note that Mirza Raja Jai Singh while camping 
in the environs of Pune in his campaign against SivajI reported 
to the emperor that “the forts of Ahmadnagar and Paranda are 
close by. I have written to the commandants of these forts that 
our captives should be imprisoned there. I have also com¬ 
municated to them about certain other matters. They, how¬ 
ever, desire your Majesty’s orders. The facts of the case are that 
after the monsoon is over, I will consolidate my position here 
and then open up a campaign where success is assured. Your 
Majesty may send orders to the commandants of the forts of 
Ahmadnagar and Paranda that they will take care of the 
prisoners of war. camp etjuipage or any other equipment that I 
would dispatch and that they will also act according to my 
instructions. ” 

In another of his communications he wrote to the emperor 
that, “the prince has informed that Malik Muhammad the 
commandant of (he fort of Nllahga in the kingdom of Bijapur, 
has expressed his willingness to hand over the fort and enter into 
imperial service. I informed the prince that if the fort is of 
strategic importance -and the territory surrounding is prosperous, 
there is no objection to securing the fort but the fort of Nilahg;a 
has a mud wall and the tfduka is not prosperous. Hence it 
would be premature to take action in the matter in the absence 
of imperial orders to the effect. The prince may, therefore, 
carry on negotiations with the commandant, dispatch a detailed 
communication to the emperor and take steps accordingly”h 

Under the terms of the treaty of Purandar there was a provi¬ 
sion for a personal visit of Sivaji to Agra. Very reluctantly 
Sivaji started for Agra on March 5, 1666. On May 12, 1666 he 
attended the court. Subsequently he was put under detention by 
Aurangzeb but escaped miraculously and succeeded in reaching 
Rajgad. 

In May 1667, Jai Singh was recalled and replaced by Muazzam 
and Jasvant Singh. In September 1667 Adil Sah concluded a 
treaty with Sivajl. This was followed in March 1668 by a treaty 
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with the Moghals. The title of Raja was conferred on Sivaji who 
agreed to send Sambhaji, his son, to serve in the Moghal camp. 
The next two years SivajI spent in peace regaining his lost terri¬ 
tory and preparing to renew his war with the Moghals. In 
January 1670 he plundered Berar. In February and March he 
captured Sihhgad and recovered Kalyan and Bhivandi. By the 
end of April 1670 he had plundered 51 villages near Ahmad- 
nagar, Junnar and Paranda. In October 1670 Sivaji sacked Surat 
for the second time. Aurahgzeb appointed Mahabat Khan to 
march against SivajI but he could not check SivajI who captured 
Salher. Mahabat Khan was subsequently recalled in December 
1671 and Bahadur Khan took his place. filvaji now 
opened negotiations with Bahadur Khan and sent his 
agent Qazi Haider for effecting an amicable settlement. 
The emperor disallowed the peace move and ordered the con¬ 
finement of the ambassador. Qazi Haider was detained at 
Paranda, but he soon made good his escape from there. Sivaji 
continued his onslaught against the Moghals. , In March 1673 
Panhala was captured from the AdiMahi of Bijapur. Bahlol 
Khan, the Bijapur general was routed on April IS, 1673 in the 
battle of Umranl. In January 1674, Sivaji’s forces defeated Diler 
Khan who was recalled by Aurangzeb. The dream of Sivajl to 
establish an independent state had now come true and he decid¬ 
ed to crown himself as king. This decisive event, a turning 
point in Indian history, took place in the fort of Rayagad on 
June 6, 1674. ' SivajI appointed his council of ministers. The 
two subsequent years saw the capturd of Phonda, Karvar, Sondha, 
Satara and Khatav. In 1676 SivajT decided upon the conquest of 
Karnatak and when the preparations were completed by the end 
of 1676 his forces moved against Koppal. In January 1677, 
Koppal capitulated. In March 1677 Sivaji visited Bhaganagar 
and entered into a treaty with Kutub Sah for the.joint conquest 
of the southern regions of the east coast. The campaign con¬ 
cluded successfully and SivajI returned to Panhala in April 1678. 
In 1676 Aurahgzeb ordered the invasion of Bijapur where Khavas 
Khan, the pro-Moghal prime minister was killed and Abdul 
Karim Bahlol Khan assumed power. Bahadur Khan with other 
Moghal officers crossed the Bhiraa on 31st May 1676. The battle 
began on 13th June 1676, but the issue remained undecided. 
Consequently Bahadur Khan entered into an understanding 
with the Bijapuris, and withdrew to the other side of the Bhima. 
At this time Diler Khan arrived in the camp. A decision was 
taken to besiege and capture the fort of Naldurg where the sons 
of Khijar Khan PannI were imprisoned. With this view, Baha¬ 
dur Khan moved his camp to Akkalkot. Bhjmsen Saxena, the 
author of Tdrikhe Dilkusd states that he was in the camp at that 
time. His cousin Hardas met him there and went on a pil¬ 
grimage to Tuljapur, To return to the narrative. Accordingly 
Bahadur Khan laid siege to the fort of Naldurg (August 1676) 
and raised batteries against the fort. He called Indraman 
Bundela from Nasik. During the siege operations, Muhammad 
Ata, the son of Bahadur Khan was killed by a gun shot. In an 
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assault Ikhlas Khan Miyana captured the market place of 
Naldurg. Hearing of the Moghal operations against Naldurg, 
Abdul Karim Bahlol Khan left Bijapur for the succour of the 
besieged. He arrived at a distance of 3 kos from Naldurg and 
camped there. It was evening time. Bahadur Khan consulted 
Diler Khan and other officers about the further move. He 
detailed Ran mast Khan Panni to guard the encampment and 
himself proceeded to attack Bahlol Khan. The battle started in 
the evening time. Bahlol Khan detached a contingent from his 
army and it was joined by the Afghans from the fort. These 
together attacked the rear of Bahadur Khan’s army. There was 
a stream full of marsh which Bahadur Khan had crossed. On 
the other side of the stream werfe^ Bhojraj" Kachavaha and 
Raghunath Singh Marathia who attacked the Afghans. Bhojraj 
along with many troopers was killed. Raghunath Singh along 
with many was wounded. The wounded were safely escorted by 
Kutubuddin Khan. Bahlol Khan during the night time reached 
the fort of Naldurg, He made repeated attacks on Bahadur 
Khan and forced him to retreat away from the fort. All the 
baggage belonging to the BaksI was looted. Bahadur Khan 
halted at Kanapgahv, about 8 kos from the fort of Naldurg^. In 
the meanwhile, Madanna Pandit, the prime minister of Kutub 
Sah came to the succour of Bahlol Khan, but had to return to 
Plyderabad due to Moghal pressure. Bahadurkhan had now 
been reinforced by Siddimasud and Sarja Khan. The sympathe¬ 
tic Afghans in the Moghal army persuaded Bahlol Khan, to 
come to a compromise. When this was going on Bahadur Khan 
brought over to his side the sons of Khijar Khan who were in the 
fort of Naldurg. On the advice of Ranmast Khan the title of 
Khan was bestowed upon Khvaja Daud, a son of Khijar Khan. 
Bahadur Khan sent his Baksi, Sayyad Alauddin along with 
Ranmast Khan in the fort of Naldurg. The fort was handed 
over to the Moghals by Daud Khan on 14th May 1677. Bahadur 
Khan visited the fort and informed the emperor of the happen¬ 
ings. The emperor gave his consent to the steps taken by 
Bahadur Khan, Ahdur Rasul Khan, the kW'eddr of the fort of 
KalyanI, was put in command of the fort of Naldurg. ' How¬ 
ever, till his arrival in the fort, his brother Muhammad Beg 
Khan, the Mir AtjJ, was placed in charge. 

In the meanwhile, Bahadur Khan and Bahlol Khan met at a 
distance of four kos from Aland and hostilities ceased for the 
time being. Subsequently Abdur Rasul Khan was appointed to 
the fort of Gulburga and Kalandar Khan was put in command 
of the fort of Naldurg. In September 1678 Muazzam was 
appointed to the government of the Deccan. In the same year 
Sambhaji deserted to the Moghals and both he and Diler Khan 
besieged Bijapur. SivajT entered into a friendly pact with Bija¬ 
pur and fought against the Moghals in the environs of that city. 
The Marathas also entered the Bidar territory. This news was 
received by Diler Khan who was at this time camping at Parner. 
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He left Parner on his onward march and halted at Paranda 
where he kept his baggage and heavy equipment and posted his 
Bundela soldiers on guard. The author of Tdrikhe Dilkusd 
was in the Moghal camp at this time and stayed at Parandak 
He says that the Moghal camp wa.s full with people. There was 
a tank in front of the fort hut due to the constant use of its 
water, it had drained and had gone muddy. The government 
workers were in the camp. It was decided to clean the tank and 
implements were brought and labourers collected with the help 
of Muhammad Khan. The tank was cleaned of the mud and its 
depth was further increased. It was then that Diler Khan 
informed Subha Karna to move the baggage and heavy equip¬ 
ment from Parancla to Soliipur. Bhimsen states that he also 
went to Solapur along with the party. 

At this time the Marathas attacked the Moghal forces under 
Irij Khan in Pargane Karkamb about 15 kos from Paranda. The 
Marathas looted him completely. Irij Khan, thereupon, took 
shelter in a small gadhi. The kiUecldr of Paranda was Mir 
Muhammad Khan. He immediately dispatched reinforcement 
to Irij Khan and helped him raise his entire charge anew. In 
early 1679 Subha Karna Bundela who was camping at Bahiidur- 
gad fell sick and left Bahadurgad for Paranda. On reaching 
Paranda he died^. His Samadhi and the temples nearby are still 
in a good state of preservation. In November 1679, Sambhaji 
relented and went back to his father. The hectic life of Sivaji 
had taken a heavy toll of his energy and the end was near at 
hand. The great leader of the Maratha nation died on April 3, 
1680 and was succeeded by his son Sambhaji. Sambhaji was 
crowned king on January 16, 1681. 

In the same year Akbar, the son of emperor Aurahgzeh, 
revolted against his father and took asylum with Sambhaji. 
This was a signal for the renewal of the Moghal-Marathli struggle 
which the emperor decided to lead personally. Accordingly, 
Aurahgzeh left Ajmer for the Deccan on September 8, 168P and 
reached Aurangabad on 22nd March 1682. The offensive of the 
Moghals in the Kohkan met with a failure, which forced 
Aurahgzeh to direct his resources first to the capture of the 
kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda. Bijapur was invested in 
March 1685. In the meanwhile Sambhaji had defeated the 
Portuguese in 1683 and devastated the Moghal territory of 
Berar and Khandel Sambhaji tried his best to create diversions 
against Moghals during their campaigns against Bijapur and 
Golconda. Bijapur capitulated on 12th September 1686 and 
Goiconda was captured on 1st October 1687. 


* Moghal Ani Marathe, p. 69. 

* Moghal Ani Marathe, p. 72. 

3 In this year Aurangzeb made the following appointments— 

(1) Husain Ali Khan who was the commandant of Bahadurgad was appointed 
to the fort of Paranda. 

(2) Tajiuddin was given the title of Murshid Kuli Khan and was appointed to 
the Taluqdari of Udgir. Subsequently some time before 1685 he was transferred 
to the command of the fort of Ausa- 
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Bhimsen Saxenii, the author of Tdrikhe Dilkusd, throws very 
interesting sidelights on the Moghal campaigns against Bijapur 
and Golconda. The particular incident refers to the exchanges 
taking place lietween the Moghals and Golconda during the 
operations against Bijapur. Muhammad Murad Khan wiis 
appointed as ambassador in Hyderabad. Prince Muazzam had 
camped at Kohir, waiting for the arrival of tribute from 
Golconda. Bhimsen who was in the camp states that he thought 
that he would be required to undergo innumerable hardships if 
he was required to stay in the camp along with the imperial 
officers. He therefore wrote to his cousin Sukharaj who was in 
the imperial camp as follows, “I am in charge of the administra¬ 
tion of the fort of Naldurg. I have to request you to secure 
orders from the imperial office to such an effect which will 
enable me, to depute someone in my behalf in the prince’s camp 
and to proceed to Nakhirg and look after its administration.” 
Bhimsen states that he dispatched this letter and left the prince’s 
camp. He received imperial orders as requested by him in his 
communication to Sukharaj on his way to Naldurg, which he 
reached shortly after. Bhimsen states that in provincial service 
as he was, he had to spend considerable time in the company of 
imperial officers. He was loath to serve along with them any 
more. To secure a new job was beyond his means. He, there¬ 
fore, decided to keep himself engaged in seclusion in his charge 
of Naldurg. The fort of Paranda was also under his charge. 
Bhimsen states that he proposed to go to that fort. Abdul 
Kayum was the Vdknis of the fort of Najdurg. He persuaded 
Bhimsen to stay on at Naldurg rather than go to Paranda. 
Bhimsen consented and took up his residence in a house on the 
banks of a river {probably the river Bora). Bhimsen further 
states that through the intercession of Muhammad Murad Khiin 
he got the opportunity of having audience with Ahul Hasan 
Kutub Sah of Golconda twice. He stayed in Hyderabad for a 
few days and then returned to Naldurg.' 

During the Moghal operations against Bijapur skirmishes used 
to take place between the Marathas and the Moghals, Zulfikar 
Khan was put in charge of repulsing the Maratha attacks, and 
guarding the region round about Solapur. Bhimsen Saxena 
states that during his counter operations against the Marathas 
Zulfikar Khiin twice passed by the fort of Naldurg. Many of 
the acquaintances of Bhimsen including Sayyad Kabir and others 
were with Zulfikar Khiin. They were contacted by Bhimsen 
during their marches in the proximity of Naldurg. Bhimsen 
.states that after the fall of Bijapur in September 1686, the emperor 
left Bijiipur on .30th October 1686 and proceeded towards 
Soliipur. From thence passing through Naldurg, he proceeded 
towards Golconda, 

The capitulation of Bijapur and Golconda enabled the Moghals 
to concentrate their forces against the Marathas. Prince Azam 
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M'as sent with 4,000 troops against SambhajI in January 1688. 
Aurahgzeb’s march against the Marathas was postponed due to 
the onset of monsoon when he was camping at Bijfipur. During 
Aurahgzeb’s stay at Bijapur a severe malaria epidemic broke out. 
Naldurg, says BhTmsen Saxena, was severely affected. Bhimsen 
left the city along with his relatives and went to the holy city 
of Tuljapur. The circumstances worsened due to the scarcity 
and rising costs of grain. The poor suffered heavily. 

SambhajI had made adequate preparation to meet the Moghal 
offensive. The Mariitha forces scored victories against isolated 
Moghal' detachments. Maratha forts in Baglan, however, fell to 
the Moghals who cut deep in the Maratha territory. In 1688, 
the Sirkes rose against SambhajI, and attacked his minister Kavi 
Kalas, who was forced to take refuge in the fort of Khelna ot 
Visalgad. SambhajI marched against the Sirkes, defeated them 
and went to Khelna. On his return with Kavi Kalas he was 
surprised and captured at Sangame^var by Saikh Nizam entitled 
Muqarrab Khan on 11th of March 1689. SambhajI, and Kavi 
Kala^ were cruelly executed in the imperial camp at Koregahv. 

The death of SambhajI was followed by the fall of Rayagad 
on October 19, 1689 and the capture of Sambhajl’s son Sahu and 
SambhajI’s wife Yesubal. If the emperor had expected a total 
eclipse of Maratha resistance due to these calamities, he was 
entirely mistaken. A number of Maratha forts surrendered. 
After the initial shocks the Maratha nation soon recovered, 
realised the danger that threatened them and envisaged an 
organised resistance to the Moghals, first under the leadership of 
Rajaram till his death in 1700 and then, under the leadership of 
Tarabal, Rajfiram’s wife till the death of the emperor in 1707. 
The period could be regarded as one of the most glorious in the 
history of the Marathas and hence is ajitly described as the 
Maratha War of Independence. 

Before the capture of the fort of Rayagad, Rajiiram escaped 
from the fort first to Panhalgad. The subtle strategy of the 
Maratha politicians and commanders was to bring about a divi¬ 
sion of Moghal forces and reduce the pressure on the Svardjya 
territory. This strategy paid “ handsome dividends when the 
emperor deputed Zulfikar Khiin to pursue Rajaram in the south. 
Rajaram had reached JinjI on November 15, 1689. The fort was 
later besieged by Zulfikar Khan in June 1690. Two very interest¬ 
ing letters of Lutfulla Khan, an officer of Aurangzeb and son of 
Sadulla Khan, the prime minister of jfiah Jahan, are available, one 
addressed to Ijjat Khan the killeddr of Paranda and the other 
addressed to Fajayal Khan, the MTr Munst of the emperor.’ 
They pertain to Maratha activities in that region during the 
Moghal siege of JinjI and the Maratha efforts to relieve it. The 
letter to Ijjat Khan is as under—“By the grace of god our victo¬ 
rious army was pursuing the enemy (the Marathas) for days and 
nights. Ultimately they contacted the enemy. Our troops 

' Moghal-Maratha Sangharsha, pp. 117-118. 
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fought bravely. The enemy was superior in number but could 
not withstand against our troops. Many of them were killed or 
wounded. The enemy fled. You might have received the 
account of the battle from messengers. Iftikar Khan is on his 
way to report to the emperor. But due to urgency he had to 
leave his bag and baggage in the fort of Paranda. You may kindly 
send it here.” The other letter addressed to Fajayal Khan runs 
thus “I had already sent a communication to you. I have inform¬ 
ed in it that DhanajT Jadhav is nearabout CikodI and that I 
would be marching towards Bhoom and Paranda. On this the 
emperor enquired that when I was appointed to encounter and 
defeat DhanajI, why I was proceeding towards Bhoom-Parandfi. 
I received this order on the fifth of the month of Jamdditawwdl. 
My dear sir, after taking leave from the emperor, I arrived at 
Anandpur (Indapur). I was entrusted with the task of carrying 
out supervision over the four suhhds and encounter the enemy 
fDhaniijj). I considered the task of driving away the enemy 
from the territory round about Paranda as of importance. I dis¬ 
patched Rijvan Khan on that side and myself encamped at 
Anandpur. I decided to halt the penetration of the Marathas 
in the imperial territory. Presently the Marathas are ravaging 
the territory about CikodI. I will march against them and defeat 
them. If they flee, I will pursue them. I will not allow them 
to put up a stand anywhere. I really had no intention of march¬ 
ing towards Bhoom-Paranda”. In the meanwhile SantajI 
Ghorpade had raided the Moghal camp at Koregahv in August 
1689, In early 1690 the emperor moved his camp from Kore¬ 
gahv to Galgali. In the May of 1690, the Marathas defeated and 
captured Rustam Khan. In the .same year they captured 
Pratapgad, Rohida, Rayagad and Torna. The years 1691-92 
witnessed increasing Maratha activity in. the Rayabag-Hukkeri 
region. Bhlmsen Saxena had given a graphic account of the 
happenings round alwut Naldurg in the year 1691-1692. He was 
at that time in Naldurg. Rav Dalpat Bundella, who was the 
commandant of that fort requested for a transfer from that fort. 
The emperor granted the request. He reported to the emperor 
and was given the charge of guarding the road between Auranga¬ 
bad and Tuljapur. Bhlmsen went to Solapur to meet Rav 
Dalpat and contacted him at Kati Pargand and returned to Nal¬ 
durg. At this time the emperor had recalled prince Bedar 
Bakht from the north to report to him. Accordingly Bedar 
Bakht reached Aurangabad. Rav Dalpat was ordered to escort 
him to Solapur. The escort reached Bhoom where it was 
reported that the Marathas were hovering in large numbers 
round about and had looted Manegahv on the highway. On 
receiving the news, Rav Dalpat left his baggage at Bhoom and 
marched towards the Maratha troops. A battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood of Tuljapur. Though the Marathas were 
about 12,000 in strength, the Moghals with a strength of only 
about 800 repulsed the Marathas after a severe fight. The 
Marathas retreated towards Solapur. The emperor sent Bahara- 
mand Khan, Rustam Khiin, Bahadur Khan and Sayyad Abdulla 
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Khan in their pursuit but these officers could not succeed in their 
task. During these operations against the Marathas Rav Dalpat 
once pursued the Marathas up to Paranda. At Paranda, his 
father Subha Karna died. Rav Dalpat built a samddhi at the 
spot where his father had been cremated and dug a tank nearby. 
In the following year Baharamand Khan, on his inarch against 
the Marathas, halted at Paranda where he got the news that the 
Marathas were in the territory adjacent to Tembhurni. Bahara¬ 
mand Khan left his heavy baggage at* Paranda and moved 
towards Tembhurni. Here he met Gaziuddin who was also 
pursuing the Marathas. Both of them exchanged visits. 
Baharamand Khan then returned to Parandak 


The Marathas had lost the fort of Panhala in December 1689. 
The fort was recaptured by them in the middle of 1692. 
Panhala was besieged by Prince Muizuddin in October 1692, but 
the siege continued till March 1694. The Moghals who had 
besieged JinjI also mi.serably failed and had to raise the siege 
and withdraw to Wiindiwas in January 1693. 

In 1694, Santajl was reported as moving in Hyderabad terri 
tory. Himmat Khan, the Moghal general, was hotly follow¬ 
ing him. Santaji then turned towards Bijapur but on 30th 
November an action was fought near Panur, Himmat Khan 
continued his pursuit and came upon Santaji near Naldurg on 
7th December 1694. Both the sides suffered heavily. Santaji 
retired to Mahadev hills. 

In 1695, Aurahgzeb removed his camp to Brahmapurl. 
Santiiji renewed his offensive, against the Moghals in the same 
year. In November 1695 Kasim Khan was defeated and besieged 
liy Santaji at Dodder!. Kasim Khan died during the siege. 
The Moghals had to pay a heavy ransom to the Marathas. In 
January of the following year, Himmat Khan met with the same 
fate at the hands of Santaji near Basavapattan. Santaji, however, 
met with a tragic death as a result of his quarrel with Dhanajl 
Jadhav in the June of 1697. In the meanwhile the Moghals had 
renewed their siege of JinjI and captured it in February 1698. 
Rajaram, thereupon, returned to Maharastra reaching Visalgad 
on 22nd February 1698. In early 1699 Rajaram visited all the 
forts in Kohkan and returned to Siltara in June. In July he 
formed plans of setting out on extensive raids through Khandcs 
and Berar. After the rains he sallied forth from the fort of 
Satara when the emperor started upon his conquests of the 
famous hill forts of Maharastra. The emperor ordered Bedfir Bakht 
to pursue Rajliram. Nusrat Jung Zulfikar Khiin and Cin Kilic 
Khan were ordered to reinforce the printe. Four miles beyond 
the fort of Paranda, Bediir Bakht came upon the Marathas. 
Rajaram stopped 8 miles further east and sent an army under 
Dhanajl to check the prince’s advance. After a severe engage¬ 
ment the Marathas retreated towards Ahmadnagar (13th or 14th 


^Moghal Ani Marathe, pp. 104-105. 
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Novcmlier 1699). Two days later Cin Kilic Khan (the future 
Nizam-ul-imilk) joined the prince at Bars! and resuming the 
punsuit they reached Ausfi about 22nd or 23rd. Rajaram’s pro¬ 
posed raid on Berar was thus cut short and he returned to his 
territory. In early 1700 he was at Sihhgad. The Maratha 
activities continued and Zulfikar Khan had to be after them on 
their way back to Tujjaptir, Najdurg and Gunjoti. From 
thence, he continued their pursuit till he reached the borders of 
the subha of Hyderidiad touching in his march Pandharl, 
Muhgi Paithan, Iliru Kala, A.sti, Paranda, Nanded, Ausa and 
Udgir. Rajararn died on 2nd March 1700 at Sihhgad. His son, 
by his wife Tarabai, was placed on the throne as sivfiji III with 
the support of Ramcandrapant Amatya. The death of Raja- 
ram neither brought about any dramatic change in the Moghal- 
Marafhii conliict nor did it change the emperor’s intention to 
seize the Maradia forts personally. He gave Zujfikar Khan a 
roving commi.s.sion charging him with the .special duty of fight¬ 
ing the Maratha field armies and himself proceeded on his 
mi.ssion. Vasantgad fell first, Satara capitulated on 21st April, 
1700 and Paraji surrendered on 9th June. Panhaka was next 
besieged and gained liy bribery on 28th May 1701. Vardhangad, 
Nandgiri, Candan and Vandan fell into Moghal hands by 
October 1701. Then began the siege of Khelna or Vi.salgad in 
January 1702. The siege of Kbelnii dragged on for five months. 
During this year. Zulfikar Khiin marched in pursuit of the 
Maratha forces covering 6,000 miles and fighting 19 great battles 
with them besides numberless skirmishes. He passed fighting 
and chasing all the time by way of Paranda, Carlhana, the lake 
of Lonar, to 20 miles from Ellicpur, Nanded, Bil'oU, Kaulas, 
Bidar, Biloli again, Mndgal, Biloli and Nanded again. Bhimsen 
Saxena, who was present during this campaigning, writes, 
“This year much forced marching was done. All the troops 
became worn out and distracted in mind. The enemy were kept 
in rapid movement for eight successive months. The horses of 
the imperialists, were so worn out as to be unable to walk and 
many of our troopers had to march on foot. The elephants 
became lame and weak. I too lost my horse and camels.’’. The 
siege of Khe]na went on. Ultimately the fort capitulated on 7th 
June 1702. The emperor then set out for the catpure of Sihhgad, 
where he reached on 27th December. The fort was gained by 
overtures on 8th April 1703. Rajgad and Torna were next to 
fall on 16th February 1704 and on lOth March 1704, respectively. 
Towards the clo.sc of the year 1704, the emperor turned towards 
Wakinkheda, the headquarters of the Bedar country lying mid¬ 
way between Bijfipur and Gojeonda kingdoms and laid siege to 
it on 8th February 1705. When the siege was going on,- the 
Marathas under Dhajiajf Jadhav and Hindu Rfiv Ghorpade 
appeared on the scene to help Pida Niiyak, the Berad Chief, 
The Moghals sufl'eied heavily in the attacks both from inside 
and outside but they kept the fort under constant attack. Pida 
Nayak idtimatcl'y evacuated the fort and escaped safely. This 
was the last canijiaign of Aurangzeb. From Wakinkheda the 
A-1272—6-A. 
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CHAPTER 2. imperial camp moved to Ahmadnagar where he reached on 20th 

History. January 1706. The last two years of Aurahgzeb’s life saw the 

Mediaevai Marathas dominate throughout the Deccan with Dhanaji 

Pebiod!'' Jadhav, Nemaji Sinde, Dado Malhar, RamhhajI Nimbalkar and 

Moghais. others leading the campaign. Dhanaji Jadhav frequently 

ravaged the province of Aurangabad. Zulfikar Khan was order¬ 
ed by the emperor to counter Dhanaji Jadhav. He left his 
Ahmadnagar (May 1706) and rapidly advanced to 
Tisganv and thence followed the trail of the ever shifting 
Marathas to Bid. The pursuit was closely kept up. The 
Marathas fled by way of the Dharampurl ghat, Parall, Ausa, 
Tuljapur and Paranda and then across the Bhima to their refuge 
in the Mahiidev hills. Nusrat Jung (Zulfikar Khan) then return¬ 
ed to the Imperial camp’. The end, however, was approaching 
inspire of the mounting clashes between the Marathas and the 
Moghals. After the rains Aurangzeb breathed his last on the 
morning of Friday, the 20th February, 1707. 

Under the Moghals, the Deccan was divided into six subhds 
viz., Khandes, Benlr, Aurangfibad, Bidar, Bijapur and Hydera¬ 
bad. The present district of Osmanabiid which was roughly 
divided into two districts viz., Paranda and Najdurg, then 
formed part of Aurangabad and Bijapur subhds. Paranda being 
included in Aurangabad subhd and Naldurg forming part of the 
subhd of Bijapur. Najdurg and Paranda were the headquarters 
of the district. Savdneh Dakkan, a Persian work of Munim 
Khan AurangSbadI gives some interesting details about the 
organisation and revenue of these two districts which are as 
under. The district of Paranda had 19 talukas and 629 villages. 
The district of Naldurg was composed of 8 talukas and 389 
villages. The revenue returns for the district of Naldurg 
amounted to Rs. 10,25,363. The revenue returns arc six month¬ 
ly and hence the total yearly revenue of the Naldurg district 
amounted to Rs. 20,50,726. 


The death of Aurangzeb was followed by a war of .succession 
between his sons Muazzam, Azam and Kiimbaks in which 
Muazzam succeeded and Azam and Kiimbaks were killed. 
Muazzam crowned himself under the title of Bahadur Sah. 
Sahu, the son of Sainbhiijl, who was in confinement at the time 
of the death of Aurangzeb, had been released by Azam in his 
northward march. Sahfi left the Moghal camp for the south to 
claim the Maratha chiefship. His claims v/ere opposed by 
Tarabal, the widow of Rajaram. But the issue was settled on 
the battlefield at Khccl in 1707. Sahu was crowned king of the 
Marathas. Tarabal established a separate prindnality at 
Kolhapur. In November 1708, Sahu appointed Balaji Visvanath 
to the post of Sendkarte. In 1709 Daud Khan PannI was the deputy 
of Zulfikar Khan, the siibheddr of Deccan, He agreed to pay cauth 

• Marathe Am Moghal, p. 184. 
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or one-fourth of the revenues of the six subhas of Deccan to such 
Maratha ofiicers, who acknowledged Sahu’s authority. In Fehru- 
ary 1712, Bahadur Sah died and after a short reign by Jahandar 
Sah was succeeded by Farrukhsiyar in January 1713. In the 
following month Daud Khan was replaced by Nizam-ul-mulk, 
the founder of the Nizftm dynasty of Hyderabad. His 
viceroyalty continued for two years till April 1715. In 1713 
BalajI Visvanath was appointed to the "post of Pesvd by Sahu. 
The Nizam was hostile to the Marathas from the very beginning 
and befriended Candrasen Jadhav who had risen against Sahu, 
In 1715 Farrukhsiyar appointed Sayyad Husain Ali Khan, one 
of the Sayyad hrothers, to the subheddn of the Deccan. Both 
the emperor and the Nizam detested the Sayyad brothers. They 
however, could not succeed against them. The Sayyads secured 
Sahu’s assistance. In 1719 the Sayyad brothers deposed Farrukh¬ 
siyar and in recognition for the help rendered to them hy the 
Marathas conceded to them the grants of caiith, sardesmukhi 
and Svardjva in the same year; the power of the Sayyads, 
however, did not last long. They were overthrown by Muhammad 
Sah who had succeeded Farrukhsiyar in 1720. In 1720, the 
Nizftm was again appointed to the viceroyalty of the Deccan. In 
the same year Biijirav was appointed as Pesvd by Siihu after the 
death of BalajI Visvanath on 2nd April 1720. In 1722, Nizam- 
ul-mulk was apnoinled as the Wazir of the Moghal empire but 
he soon got tired of the court intrigues and returned to the 
Deccan in the following year. The emperor ordered the 
subheddr of Hyderahad Muhariz Khiin to oppose him. A 
battle was fought at Fatehkharda in October 1724 in which the 
Nizam emerged victorious. This battle established the indepen¬ 
dence of Nizam-ul-mulk. Osmantibad district thus after a 
century of direct rule by the Delhi emperors passed under the 
Nizam’s .sovereignty. 

The sovereignty of the Nizam was, however, restricted by the 
Maratha rights of collecting couth and sardesmukhi in the six 
subhds of the Deccan. This brought Nizam-ul-mulk in direct 
confrontation with the Marathas. He declared SamhhajI of 
Kolhapur as Chotrapati and ravaged the Pune territory. This 
led to recourse of arms between the Nizam and the Marathas. 
Bajlrav humbled the Nizam at Palkhed in February 1728 as a 
result of which the Nizam had to recognise the Maratha claims 
to couth and sardesmukhi. The Nizam, however, was never re¬ 
conciled to these claims of the Marathas and always maintained 
a hostile attitude towards them. He hacked the Maratha Gene¬ 
ral Trimbakrav Dabhiidc in his struggle with the Pesvd but had 
to heat a hasty retreat after the Dabhade’s rout at Dabbai in 
April 1731. On December 27, 17.32, Bajlrav and Niz:im-ul-mulk 
met at Rohe Ramesvar on the upper Manjra, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ausa, about 8 miles north of Lfitur on the initiative of 
the Nizam. B.ijirav himself wrote the account of this visit to his 
brother in the following terms “I proceeded by rapid marches 
towards Latur, where I learnt that the Nawdb was at Kotl near 
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Vagir about twenty miles away. On 25th December I dispatched 
Anandrav Sumant to meet the Nawab and arrange the details of 
my visit. An immediate reply was received from the Sumant 
and as I advanced, the Nawab cancelled his journey to Hyder¬ 
abad, came specially to meet me and halted at a convenient open 
plain. Next day, 27th December, I proceeded with my full force 
to the Nawab’s camp. Upon my arrival the Nawab removed 
the usual armed guard from his gate and posted Sumant, Rav 

Rambha and Turk-Taz Khiin to wait at the gate to receive and 

admit me. I left my troops outside and went in with two 

hundred followers. The Nawab sent a party of a few special 

officers to conduct me in and himself with Aivaz Khan and 
Hamid Khan stood in front of his tent. As he advanced, I first 
Accosted the receiving officers and they introduced me to the 
Nawab. He then received me with great respect and cordiality. 
After spending a few minutes together in the open durbar 
exchanging entjuirics of welcome, the Nawab took me by the 
hand and led me to another tent for a confidential talk where 
only Rtiv Rambhti, Turk-Taz Khiin and four of my companions 
were present. Here we talked long and freely upon many topics 
in a vein of the utmost cordiality and hapjtiness. The Nawab 
highly applauded me and our Chatrnpati. After an hour’s conver¬ 
sation he offered me pan and the same was distributed to all our 
party outside. Thus the visit was concluded and I returned to 
my quarters an hour before evening. Thereupon we received 
from the Naxvdb, grand and sufficient rations for our dinner, 
baskets of sweet-meats and fruits, these extending in a long line 
from his camp to ours, f had made before now three visits to 
the Naxvab, hut those were only formal with no opening of 
hearts. This time, however, we discussed many questions openly, 
cementing our mutual goodwill and friendship. Whatever suspi¬ 
cions and fears had existed formerly, have now been completely 
removed. The Naxvdb repeatedly expressed a desire that our 
cordiality and pleasant relations would go on ever increasing. 
He specially called Sultanjl Nimhajkar and Candrasen Jadhav for 
my visit and asked me to extend rav kindly attention to them." 
No details of the understanding arrived at the Rohe Ramesvar 
meeting are available. Peace prevailed between the two for a 
few years, hut the Marathii ambitions in the north made the 
Nizam apprehensive. This led to a clash of arms between the 
two in December 1737 at Bhopal when the Nizam was humbled 
by Bajirav for a second time. On 28th April 1740. Baja rav 
expired and was succeeded by his son Ba]aji Bajirav to Pesva- 
ship. In August 1740, Nasir Jung, the son of Niziam-ul-mulk 
rebelled hut his rebellion was put down by the aged Nizam. In 
May 21, 1748, Nizam-ul-mulk died. Sahu, the Maratha Chalra- 
pati was also ailing. He invited the principal officers of the 
Maratha kingdom to seek their advice on the issue of succession. 
Raghujt the Send Sdheh Subhd was also invited. In his march 
towards Pune, Raghuji wrote from Tuljapur that he was hasten¬ 
ing to Satara for consultation. Sahu nominated Ramraja to 
succeed him after which he died on 15th Decemher 1749. 
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On the death of Nizam-ul'-mulk, Nasir Jung, his son, and 
Muzaffar Jung a son of Nizam-ul-mulk’s daughter contested for 
the throne, 'the foinier secured the support of the English and 
the latter of the French. Nasir Jung with a great force descend¬ 
ed in Karnatak against Muzaffar Juiig in 1750, but was killed 
by his Pathan allies who raised Muzaffar Jung to the throne. 
Muzaffar Jung, however, did not survive long. He was killed by 
some Pathan chiefs on 31st January 1751. The French ur^der 
the command of Bussy now raised Salabat Jung, another son of 
Nizam-ul-mtilk to the throne. The French now controlled the 
affairs of the State of Hyderabad. The Pesvd Balaji Bajirav tried 
to take advantage of the situation by arranging to bring to the 
Deccan, Asaf Jah’s eldest son Gaziuddin Firoz Jung from Delhi. 
Balajr tried to win over Sayyad Laskar Khan, the able officer of 
the late Nizam. Laskar Khan, under the pretext of dissuading 
Balaji from his plans, left Hyderabad and reached Paranda 
which was in the J^ihdgir of JanojI Nimbajkar. From Parandii 
he wrote to Balajirav to help the Nizam. Bajajirav promised 
him help, but at the same time gave similar promises to Firoz 
Juiig and requested Holkar to bring Firoz Jung to the Deccan as 
early as possible. La.skar Khan informed Salabat Juiig that he 
would join him with Balajirav, hut at the same time sent his 
Bakst Mir Samsuddin Khan with a regiment of troops and an 
elephant as present to Firoz Jung. Gaziuddin on receiving the 
Maratha promise of help granted to them the revenues of all the 
northern districts of the Deccan. However, Gaziuddin died 
suddenly on his southward march which put a stop to further 
struggles. The Marathas now gathered near Aurangabad and 
surrounded the Nizam Salabat Jung at fehalkl and forced him to 
cede the province of Khandes. In 1756, the Nizam rendered 
considerable helji to the Peswa in his campaigns of Savnur. In 
the same year he appointed his brothers Nizam AH Khan and 
Basalat Jung to the siibheddri of Berar and Bijapur, respectively. 
Salabat Jung, the Nizam, found the influence of Bussy too over 
hearing and dismissed him from service from the camp in 
Savnur. Bussy marched to Hyderabad, humbled the Niztlm 
with his powerful artillery and forced him to reinstate him in 
his former position. The Pesvd was quick to take advantage of 
this situation, collected troops and left Pune on Z7th Augxist 
1757 in the direction of Aurangabad. A fierce battle raged at 
Sindkhed for four days from 12th December. Ultimately on 17th 
December, the Nizam accepted defeat and ceded to the Pesvd 
territory worth 25 lacs along with the fort of Naldurg. Bussy 
was away on the Eastern Coast. He had to watch these develop¬ 
ments from a distance. When all was over he returned to 
Aurangabad w'hcre he paid his respects to the Nizam. But the 
influence of the French did not last long. The English who 
were also contesting for power in the Deccan succeeded in defeat¬ 
ing the French, who now left Saliibat Juiig to his own fate. 
Salabat Jung now invested Nizam Ali with full powers of adminis¬ 
tration. This happened in October. 1759. On 9th November, 
Kavl Jung, the commander of Ahmadnagar surrendered the 
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place to the Pesvd Ba|ajlrav in return for a handsome reward in 
money and Jdgir. This at once led to a fresh outbreak of hosti¬ 
lities between the Marathas and the Nizam. The Pesvd had 
already reinforced his artillery by taking in his services Ibrahim 
Khiin Gardi, whom the Nizam had dismissed. The Nizam 
Salahat Jung and Nizam Ali arrived at Udglr. The Maratha 
army under the command of Sadasivrav Bhau marched in the 
direction of Bidar. On the way Bahadurgad was captured. 
Sadasivrav was accompanied by Vitthal §ivdev, AntajT Mfinkesvar, 
DamajI Griikvad, Yasvantrav Pavar, Babujl Nalk and others. 
The Pesvd succeeded in partially winning over to his side the 
Maratha officers of the Nizam, Hanmantrav and Janoji Nimhal- 
kar and Laksmanrav Khandagaje. Ramcandra Jadhav, however, 
remained steadfast in his loyalty to the Nizam. The Nizam 
had an army of about 22,000 including 10,000 gdrdis and 100 
guns. The Marilthfis numbered about 40,000. Before the final 
encounter at Tandulja in Liitur taluka of Osmanabad numerous 
skirmishes took place between the rival troops. Two actions 
were fought on 19th and 20th January 1760, in which Ibrahim 
Khan harassed the Nizam’s army with his accurate bombardment 
in the vicinity of Udglr. A Maratha contingent numbering about 
7 to 8 thousand under Vyahkatrav Nimbalkar collected at 
Dharur to help the Nizam Salabat Jung and Nizam Ali left 
Udglr to effect a junction with this army. Realising the danger 
implicit in the move, the Marathas decided to strike before the 
junction was effected and attacked the Niziim with heavy artillery 
when he was midway between Ausa and Dharur. The rear of 
the Nizam was completely routed. Kadar Khan Gardi, Saukat 
Jung and some other principal Nizam^ahi officers lost their lives 
in the action. A large number of Nizam^ahi troops were also 
killed. Ten elephants and 15 guns fell to the Marathas. The 
Marathas lost Basanjt Mohite, Kesav Laksman Pause and 100 to 
150 others killed and about 300 to 400 w'ounded. A graphic des¬ 
cription of this battle fought on 3rd February 1760 is given in 
P. D. 25.281 as under: “The action was fought daily with the 
Moghal (the Nizam) in the centre outflanked on both the sides 
by Bhausaheb (Sadasivrav Bhau) to the right, and Dadasaheb 
(Raghunathrav) to the left. On appfoaching Dharur, Bhausaheb, 
Dadasaheb and Visviisrav thought that the Moghal had been 
fighting his way towards Dhruur. Once he reaches Dharur, it 
would be difficult to overcome him. He should, therefore, be 
attacked before reinforcement reaches him. Envisaging a plan 
of attack, the officers of the army were summoned to a conference 
at night and ordered to attack (the Moghal) in the morning with 
courage in both hands. In the morning when the Moghal con¬ 
tinued his advance as usual after deploying artillery all round, 
his rear was assaulted by the Maratha cavalry backed by artillery. 
Bhausaheb and Ravsaheb from the right and Dadasaheb from 
the left fought their way right up to the elephant mounted by the 
Nizam. A close battle was fought for a time. The Moghal lost 
heart. If the battle had continued for a few hours more, the 
Moghal would have been completely routed. But the day was 
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coming to a close. Numerous soldiers were killed and several 
injured. The news of this success was communicated to the 
Srimant (Pcsvu) by a special messenger. The Siimant had 
already arrived at Ambepaddur from Nagar and was pleased to 
learn of the news of Maratha success”. The treaty that follow¬ 
ed is described in the following terms by P. D. 1.83 and 25.274: 
“At present the Moghal has been besieged in the fort of UdgTr. 
As our troops had surrounded the fort, the supplies of grain and 
forage had completely stopped, forcing Nizam Aii to sue for 
peace. Muhammad Kahir Khan, Gulam Said Khan and 
Rayarayan approached entreating for treaty. It was first decided 
that the Ni/.ani should surrender territory worth 45 lakhs but 
later Sadasivrav rai.sed the demand by 15 lakhs. Persons were 
appointed to the commands of different forts (surrendered by the 
Nizam)”. The treaty was concluded on 11th February 1760 
incorporating these terms. As per the terms of the treaty BacajI 
Visv:inath Bane took over Burhanpur, Gopalrav Patvardhan took 
over Daulatabad, Raghunathrav took over Bijapiir, Gulburga, 
Yadgir, Citapur, Surapur, Raicur, Najdurg, Kalyaiii, etc., under 
the Bijiipur subha which were subsequently taken over by 
Nagoram and officers under his command. 

In 1761, the Marathas suffered heavily in the battle of 
Panipat, which saved the State of Nizam from a complete 
collapse. Sakfhat Jung was too weak to hold out in such a 
situation and was deposed by Nizam Ali in July 1761'. Nizam 
Ali now ascended the throne. BfdajT Bajlrfiv died in June 1761 
and was succeeded by Madhavrav. In November 1761 Nizarn 
Ali attempted an attack on Pune but was routed by Maratha 
forces at Utah and forced to make peace with the Marathas. In 
1762 Raghunathrav clashed with Madhavrav and fled to VincOr 
and was joined by Nizam Ali and JanojI Bhosle. Madhavrav 
was defeated at Alegiiiiv and Raghunathrav restored to Nizam 
Ali the Marfitha gains at Udgir. However, Raghunathrav was 
soon reconciled with MadhavriiV and preparations were now 
afoot to oppose the Nizam. Hostilities began in March 1763 
and the rival sides started ravaging each other’s territory. When 
the Marathas entered Berar, Nizam Ali closely followed them 
but the Marathas avoided a general action and marched towards 
Solapur and Najdurg. When the Marathas were in the vicinity 
of Yadgir and Bidar, the Nizam suddenly descended upon 
Pune and sacked and burnt it. The Pesvd and Raghunathrav 
had ravaged Naldurg on 10th April 1763, Udgir on 23rd April 
and Medak on ioth May and arrived before Hyderabad. Here 
they learnt of the sack of Pune. The Pe&vd now started negotia¬ 
tions with such Maratha chiefs as had gone over to the Nizam. 
JanojI Bhosle, Gopfilrav Patvardhan and Pirajl Nimhalkar were 
thus won over. The Pesvd’s army now turned back from Bidar. 
The Niziam, fearing a sudden attack from the Marathas, started 
retreating towards Aurangabad. He crossed the Godavari with a 
few followers leaving behind his main army and artillery at 

‘ He was confined in July 1762 and put to death in September 1763. 
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Raksasbhuvan. On 10th August 1763, the Marathas attacked 
the Nizam’s troops and completely routed them. The Nizam 
sued for peace and surrendered to the Pesvd territory worth 
82 lakhs of rupees. In 1765 the Pesvd marched against Janoji 
Bhosle and was joined by the forces of Nizilm Ali, who was 

already waging a war against Janoji for his desertion in the 

battle of Raksasbhuvan. Janoji Bhosle was humbled at Darya- 
pur and ceded to the Pesvd territory worth 24 lakhs. A meeting 
between the Pesvd Madhavrav and the Nizam took place at 
Manvath and Takll. The understanding brought about bet¬ 

ween the two lasted for nearly thirty years till the battle of 
Kharda. The Nizam in 1768 entered into a treaty with the 

British ceding to them the Northern Mrkdrs on the condition 
that the British would furnish a subsidiary force in time of war 
to the Nizam, who was to receive 6 lakhs of rupees annually 
when no troops were required. The Nizam on his part promised 
to assist the British with his troops. This was followed by 
another treaty in 1768 by which the East India Company and the 
Navdb of Karnfitak promised to assist the Nizam with troops 
whenever required by him on payment. In 1790 war broke out 
between the British and Tipu. The British, the Nizam and the 
Marathas concluded a tripartite alliance against Tipu in June 
1790. In the war that ensued Tipu was humbled and sued fot 
peace. He was forced to relinquish half of his kingdom which 
was divided among the allies. The relations between the 
Marathas and the Nizam were getting strained due to the non¬ 
payment of cauth by the latter for a long time. Nizam Ali 
prepared for war and so did the Marathas. The British main¬ 
tained a strictly neutral attitude. The army of the Niziim 
marched from Bidar and halted on the river Khar, 4 miles west 
of Kharda. A general engagement took place on 11th March 
1795 when the Nizam took .shelter in the fort of Khardii, which 
was besieged by the Marathas. The Nizam on 13th sued for 
peace. The Marathas demanded the surrender of the Nizrim’.s 
minister Muin-ud-daula who was the sole author of the entire 
mischief. Muin-ud-daula himself told the Nizam that he should 
be kept in the fort of Aiisa and a way should be found out for a 
settlement with the Marathas. Subsequently a treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the Niz.am and the Marathas. This was 
perhaps the last occasion when the Marathas mustered in such a 
great strength and number against any of their enemies. In 1798 
another treaty was concluded between the Nizam and the 
British Government by which a subsidiary force of 6,000 sepoys 
and a proportionate number of guns was assigned to the Nizam’s 
service, who on his part agreed to pay a subsidy of 24 lakhs for 
the support of the force. On the fall of Srirahgapattam and the 
death of Tipu, the Nizam participated largely under the treaty 
of Mysore in 1799 in the division of territory and his share was 
increased because of the Pesvd’s withdrawal from that treaty. 

On 12th October 1800, a fresh treaty was concluded between 
the Nizam and the British under which two battalions of sepoys 
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and one regiment of cavalry with a due proportion of guns and 
artillery men were added to the permanent subsidiary force in 
perpetuity. For the payment of the augmented subsidiary force 
the Nizam ceded all the territories acquired by hiiri under the 
treaties of 1792 and 1799 and agreed to employ all this force 
(except two battalions reserved to guard his person) together with 
6,000 foot and 8,000 hor.se of his' own troops against the enemy 
in time of war. 

In 1803, war broke out with the Marathas. To meet the pre- 
paration.s made by the Marathas, the subsidiary force consisting 
of 6,000 infantry and two regiments of. cavalry accompanied by 
15,000 of the Nizam’s troops, took up a position at Parandii, 
The battle of Assaye between the British and Marathas took 
place on 23rd September 1803 in which the Marathas were 
defeated. A number of incidents took place during the Maratha 
war which showed that the Hyderabad government and its 
officials were nor only non-co-operative but were obstructive and 
hostile t(J the British armies. In 1803 the Nizam, Nizam Ali 
Khan died and was succeeded by his son Sikandar Jah. In 1804, 
Arastujah, the prime minister died and, Mir Alum was appoint¬ 
ed in his place. During his term of office (1804—1808) disaffec¬ 
tion took place in the native troops stationed in Hyderabad in 
1806. The sepoys established contacts with Raja Rav Rambhu 
Nimbalkar and Nur-u!-Urara. two noblemen of Hyderabad. 
The resident approached the Niziim to take strong action against 
these two. As a result Rav Rambhii wa.s banished to his /dgir 
and Nur-ul-Umr.i was dismissed from his service. Later this 
dismissal was converted into his banishment to the fort of Ausa. 

The years 1819 and 1820 saw rebellions breaking out at many 
places in the Stare of Hyderabiid, In what follows is an account 
of the Dc.smukh rebellion in Udgir; 

“ In December 1820 a detachment of the Reformed Horse, 
170 strong, was stationed at Udgir, and Lieutenant J. Suther¬ 
land was ordered to take command and reduce the district to 
order. On arriving at that place on the 22nd December it was 
found that the Deshmukh had taken forcible possession of the 
fort which belonged to the Taluqdar, had fortified it and filled 
it with armed men, and taken to a life of lawlessness. 

Lieutenant Sutherland at once despatched a letter requesting 
the Deshmukli to come into camp, but as this was returned 
unanswered, he marched to Suliali on the morning of 24th, 
when he was fired on by a party of advanced .skirmishers, and 
encamped there. He then sent a message to the Deshmukh 
Siulingaya informing him that the detachment had not come 
to punish him for what was past, hut to restore to him what¬ 
ever rights he might have been deprived of by the local officers 
of the Government, that the Talookdar must be placed in 
possession of the ghurrie, and that his men must lay down 
their arms. ” 
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The threat was of no avail, Sutherland reports: — 

“ The horsemen had orders not to return the enemy’s fire, 
and in the afternoon their skirmishers came out into the plain 
in the direction of the camp. At 4 p.m. 1 fell in with a 
hundred men, and after making a considerable detour with 
them, descended unseen by the garrison into a deep and 
thickly-wooded ravine which opened into the plain in the 
direction of the ghurrie. Having formed the men into the 
best order that the situation would admit of, wc charged down 
and cut off the whole of their skirmishers. This was all that, 
at the time, I intended to accomplish, but a party of match- 
lockmcn having come out to their support wc went about and 
charged back on them. The people inside shut their gates, 
and they were left at our mercy. The horsemen swept close 
round the bottom of the ghurrie wall, and several of the 
enemy were pistolled on the tops of the bastions. The height 
of the parapets, I afterwards discovered, prevented those inside 
from levelling their firearms at us, all their shots going over 
our heads. Having accomplished this I drew off the horsemen, 
and the ladders which had before been prepared not having 
reached me, I was under the necessity of desisting from any 
further attack, Both the skirmishers and the party that came 
out to' their support did not exceed 80 men. I have since 
understood that a considerable number of the former effected 
their escape into a deep ravine, which lay between the ghurrie 
and my camp, and that many of the latter found cover in 
some houses near the works. From the number of men, how¬ 
ever, that I saw speared and sabred, their loss must have been 
considerable, and amongst the number was Maljec Kolkea, 
one of the most notorious characters in this part of the 
country. Nothing could have been finer than the spirit with 
which the party of Reformed Horse charged back on the 
matchlockmen, and round the bottom of the ghurrie walls. 

Sivlingayya evacuated the place during the night, and took 
refuge with Megasham, headman of Gaojegaon, a notorious 
robber, in a strong fort with high walls. Having no guns or 
infantry. Lieutenant Sutherland was unable to attack the 
place, and the enemy made good their escape during the night. 
Other places were visited, a few forts were destroyed, and some 
semblance of order was established throughout the district. ” 

For these services. Lieutenant Sutherland received an acknow¬ 
ledgement from the Resident in a letter, dated 11th January 
1821, in which he was directed to continue, as far as the means 
placed at his disposal would allow to reduce to subjection all 
persons within his reach who were not obedient to the Nizam’s 
Government, to suppress robberies, to prevent oppression on the 
part of the Nizam’s Government, and to secure to everyone the 
enjoyment of his just rights and the sanctity to engagements 
entered into by officers of Government, for which purpose he was 
authorised on all proper occasions to give his own guarantee and 
to pledge that of the Resident. 
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These instructions indicate the varied and onerous duties 
which had to Ite undertaken by the officers ot the Hyderabad 
contingent when employed in maintaining internal order in the 
State. They also show that, while the Nizam’s subjects were 
turbulent and unruly, his Government or his officials were in 
some degree iT'spmsihle for the state of anarchy prevailing in his 
dominions. 
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In 1822, a treaty was concluded between the British and the 
Nizam, under which the Nizam was released from the obligation 
of paying the cauih to which the British had succeeded after the 
overthrow of the Pcivii, BajirSv IT in 1818. In 1826 the 
Hydenlbad contingent was reorganised. The corps was formed 
into one army and the regiments and the battalions under the 
artillery were numbered according to the periods at which they 
had been raised. It was this army which did the work of 
putting down the rebellions against the Nizam which were 
occurring in every part of the State^ continuously. 

The Nizam Sikandar Jah died in 1829 and was succeeded by 
his son Nasir-ud-dowlah. In 1839 a Wahabi conspiracy was dis¬ 
covered in Hyderabad which was a parr of the great movement 
for social reform and political advancement among the Muslims 
in Northern India initiated by Sayyad Ahmad Brailvi. In 
Hyderabad, Mubariz-ud-Dowlah, the brother of Nizam, became 
the centre of these insurrections. An enquiry commission was 
appointed to lind out the nature of the conspiracy. A few 
extracts from the jtroccedings of the commission would give an 
idea of the nature and extent of the conspiracy; 

“ The third spy was Saikh Abdullah who had been sent to 
Nellore from Hyderabad. Some letters were confiscated from 
him which were addressed to the people of Canapatam (Madras). 
Though the letters were brief they indicated a clanger of dis¬ 
turbance. 

The alliance of Mohammad Saeed, the Naval Captain and the 
Navdh of Bhopfil was sought to have contact with the people of 
Bombay and Jodhpur. A letter was received from Bombay by 
Mubariz-ud-Dowlah. All the preparations were complete in 
Hyderabad, but at Caniipatam no one was ready. It was due to 
the reason that there was no trusted person to keep contact 
between Hyderabad and Canapatam. Some people were sent, 
but they preferred the fort of Udgir and collected arms and 
grains to be sufficient foj- a period of one year. The grain for 
the next year was going to be purchased. 

8aikh Abdullah also explained why the Persians refrained 
from their objectives and did not help the Indian Princes. It 
was presumed that the British Government would send its army 
against Afghanistan through Kasmir, and it would be the best 
opportunity for the people of Jodhpur, Bhopal and Bombay to 
rebel and to send the army to Hyderabad via Nanded so that 
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some more people might join it. After conquering Hyderabad 
they had planned to pioceed to Canapatam. That was why a lot 
of grain was stored in the fort of UdgTr. It was a strong huge 
fort aiid the Muslims of that place were well united and the 
jagirddr of that place was also of their views. The other 
employees of Saikh Abdullah who used to bring letters from 
Hyderabad were Imam Khiin and Mohammad Bhfii. Accord¬ 
ing to the statement of Saikh Abdullah, Muhariz-ud-Dowlah had 
sent a sum of rupees one lakh to the Governor of the fort of 
Udgir to store grains, arms and ammunition. 

The other person who was arrested was Ahdur Razaq who was 
a companion of Mohammad Abdullah. He possessed a letter of 
the Sarif of Mecca addressed to the Navilb of Kurnool. When 
he was coming to Nellore via UdgTr he went to Kurnool, but did 
not give the letter to the Navab of Kurnool. Stones thought 
that though the letter was addressed to the Nav;Th of Kurnool, 
it was not meant only for him but for alP the Muslims to join 
this movement and to become well-united. 


When Ahdur Razaq was arrested at Nellore, two more letters 
of Maulavl 6ujauddin were discovered from his possession, 
which were addressed to the Naviih of Kurnool and to the 
Governor of fort UdgTr. The contents of the letter were the 
same as that of the Sarif of Mecca. 

Among those spies who were arrested at Nellore there is one 
Ghullam Ahmad, son of Sultan Rakh.y Formerly he was a ser¬ 
vant in the house of Prdmer. Later on he became the servant of 
Mub;lriz-ud-Dowiah. His statement showed that he was sent to 
Karnatak by Mubariz-ud-DowIah to incite, the people against the 
British Government. Ghultim Ahmad said that Muhariz-ud- 
Dowlah had employed him for this purpose three years ago. He 
also said that when he reached Hyderabad from Kurnool every¬ 
thing was settled and well-planned, but suddenly the landlord of 
UdgTr informed that some spies had been arrested. Ghulam 
Ahmad further said that Mubariz-ud-Dowlah had sent him to 
Bombay, Jodhpur, Gwalior, Bhopal, Calcutta. Madras and 
Kurnool for his own purpose, to create disturbance over there. 
He had talks with responsible people of those places and many 
of them joined him. 

Here we put in a few sentences from his statement and 
conclude this part. Ghulam Ahmad said that the landlord of 
UdgTr was a pious Musalman, who loved Mubariz-ud-Dowlah and 
had given him one lakh of rupees to store grains. Everyone in 
Hyderabad had been strictly ordered to keep quiet and not to 
mention this to anybody. Furthermore Mubariz-ud-Dowlah had 
an army of about one lakh troops hut it was not in the city of 
Hyderabad. 

After going through the written facts of Mr. Stones and state¬ 
ments of the witnesses some points become quite clear. There 
were certain facts which need no particular attention. Dhumdiis, 
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the Sikh, and Ghiilam Ahmad were arrested. The fact was 
proved that there vvas some strong master and oflicer under 
whose instructions they were working. They possessed the same 
sort of Persian papers and steel rings. Though after the dis¬ 
covery of these articles there might be a suspicion of some facts, 
but when this coincidence occurred it provided full proof that 
they were concerned with the same personality. Moreover, the 
papers which were discovered from Muhariz-ud-DowIfih also 
certified the facts because the method of identification proved to 
be the same. Two witnesses said that the spies of Mubariz-ud^ 
Dowlah had a particular thing for identification, and for commu¬ 
nications the identity was absolutely necessary. 

The witness number one HajT Ismail gave the information 
about the. rings. He bekmged to Madras and was a servant of 
Mubariz-ud-Dowlah for the last twelve years. He said that 
Mubariz-nd-Dowlah supplied rings to his army to distinguish it 
from the British Past India Company’s army. One more witness 
was Haider S.iheh Hakim, a resident of Secunderabad Canton¬ 
ment, who often used to go to Muliariz-ud-Dowlah’s palace to 
meet Lfd Khan, surnamed Abdul' Hadi. He usually found him 
writing letters and many Wahabis u.sed to gather there. Every 
Wahdhl used to wear a ring, made of steel, in his left hand, and 
kept a figured paper as an arml'et. 

Saikh Abdullah’s statement also clarified the fact that Muhariz- 
ud-Dowlfih had two servants, Saikh Imam and Mohamed Bhal, 
whose duty was to bring letters to Muhririz-ud-Dowlah. 

There was a description of a general petition relating to the 
facts of Muh;iriz-ud-Dowlah and the landlord of UdgTr. One 
thing to be considered is that Mr. Stones’s statement did not 
prove W'hether the armlets and rings discovered from the posses¬ 
sion of Saikh Alidullah, Ghulam Ahmed and Dhumdas were 
also discovered from the possession of any person of Nellore. 

Apart from this we were certain in our minds that there was 
a master of these people for whom they used to work. When 
the spies of Nellore were arrested a great event took place in 
Afghanistan and many papers published a false report that 
Russian and Iranian troops reached Herat. This shows that this 
sort of a report could not be baseless. 

It was c|uite likely that all the princes mentioned here might 
not be involved in this conspiracy, but the appointment of the 
spies could not he wrong and the person who employed them 
was present. 

It was absolutelv incorrect that the Nizam and the Minister 
were involved in this conspiracy and there were any preparations 
going on to fight against the British. 

Though the real motive in appointing the people for this task 
and for sending the spies all around was to he discovered, yet it 
w'as proved that it was some high dignitary who organised the 
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scheme and posted the spies. This high dignitary was on one 
except Mubariz-ud-Dowlah. All the spies had direct contact 
with him and all the Muslims jointly with the help of the Russians 
and the Persians wanted to annihilate the British in India. 

Particularly this point could not be ignored that the news 
published in the newspapers about the Russian and the Persian 
troops were exactly those which we could gather from the state¬ 
ments of the spies. The letters which were confiscated also hore 
the accounts of these facts. Accordingly in the letter, dated 
December, 1839, written by Atiqullah Faquir who was formerly 
a servant of the Naviih of Kurnool, it was stated that the troops 
of the Sah of Persia and that of Russia had jointly defeated the 
British and they had retreated up to Kabul. After that there 
was no news for a month. Later on Atiqullah wrote to the 
Nav;lb of Kurnool that the British wanted Hyderabad troops to 
be sent to Kabul, but the Nizam refused. 

There was also an account of a plan which was discovered after 
the arrest of Muhariz-ud-Dowlah. It was in the possession of 
Faizullah, the scal-bearcr. It was mentioned in the plan that 
Mohamed Sah had captured the fort of Brat, which was former¬ 
ly occupied by S;lh Karaariin, and at that time Mohamed Sah 
held an army of about one lakh soldiers at Brat. The Russian 
army consisting of about forty thousand men with an artillery 
was at a distance of about ten miles from the Indian frontier. 

These facts are mentioned here to show that the Persian and 
the Russian troops were ready to penetrate into India. The 
statement by the businessmen of the Carnatic also supported 
these accounts. The letters of these businessmen showed that 
due to the great disturbance many difficulties had arisen in trade. 

After going through all those facts wc came to the conclusion 
that the trial should he divided into two categories. The first 
should be the statements of the witnesses which were connected 
with the activities and attitude of Mubariz-ud-Dowlah, and the 
second the activities and plans which deal with the Maulavls 
and other people. They were the persons whose list was received 
and there were some persons who were arrested during the trial. 
It was essential to consider those statements of the witnesses one 
by one which dealt with the activities of Mubariz-ud-Dowlah, so 
that when put together we might be able to judge whether the 
charges put on Prince Mubariz-ud-Dowlah were correct or not. 

The verdict should he pronounced after examining the case 
from the following points: — 

(i) The correspondence of Navilb Mubariz-ud-Dowlah with 

the princes of India ; 

(ii) Mubariz-ud-Dowlah’s conspiracy to incite the sepoys of 

the British Army to rebellion ; 

(iii) His efforts to unite all the Wahabis ; and 

(iv) The Wahabis’ insurrection. 
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The statement of the prisoners showed that Mubariz-ud- 
Dowlah had direct correspondence with the princes of India; 
and the trusted servants of the Navab, Lai Khan nicknamed 
Abdul, Faqir Mohamed, etc., were sent to Bombay and other 
places and the princes had sent the letters promising their 
assistance. The Navab of Bhopal, the Navifb of Kurnool, the 
Raja of Satara were the outstanding ones among them, and it 
was proved that all of them along with Navab Mubariz-ud- 
Dowliih were actively working against the Briti.sh Government. 
There was no written proof of these facts and the proof regarding 
correspondenoc of Muhariz-ud-DowIiah with other princes was 
an oral one and not a written one. Only his correspondence with 
the Navab of Udgir, Khan Alam, a relative of the ruler of 
Canapatam, the Navab of Tohk and the Navab of Kurnool was 
proved in black and white. 

The attitude of a landlord Abbas Ali Khan in regard to the 
incitement of the sepoys of the British Army and the means 
adopted to release Saikh Abdullah show that the sepoys were 
incited to rebel against the British Government. The strong 
fort of Udgir wa.s selected for this purpose because this place was 
a liit far away and for creating disturbance in the Carnatic it 
was very well situated. This place was very good from a strategic 
point of view as well. 

Further inquiries showed that the fort of UdgTr was very suit¬ 
able for keeping arms and ammunitions, and the statements 
of the witnesses showed that the charges framed against the 
landlord of Udgir were well proved. On these grounds we decid¬ 
ed that the whole estate of Abbas Ali Khim, the landlord of 
UdgTr, should be confiscated by the British Government and 
Abbas Ali Khan should be deported to some other place. 

After it there was an account of that correspondence that took 
place between Abbas Ali Khiin and Mubariz-ud-Dowlah. It had 
been proVed that the charges framed against i\bbas Ali Khan 
were correct and he de.served punishment. Later on Rahma- 
tullah Khan, the landlord of “Annamasamudram” was also 
charged of being in support of Mubariz-ud-Dowlah and the 
offence wa.s proved. But he was pardoned as he promised to 
submit some more correspondence which took place between 
other landlords and Mubariz-ud-Dowlah. 

Here it is interesting to note that formerly there was enmity 
between RahmatulkTh Khan and Abbas Ali Khan (the landlord 
of Udgir), but due to the efforts of Maulavl Mehdi both of them 
forgot their old animosity and co-operated with each other. 
Dirty tricks were played to gain the Carnatic. Rahmatullah 
Khan also said that UdgTr was selected as a most suitable place 
to hoard grains to he utilized at the time of disturbances, and 
when the whole country was captured Arcot was to be handed 
over to Mubariz-ud-Dowlah. 

There was great co-operation between Rahmatullah Khan and 
Abbas AU Khan. Rahmatullah Khan was also informed that 
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Mubrn-iz-ud-Duwlrih was going to send him a sura of rupees one 
or two lakhs. This amount of money was to he sent secretly, 
but the plan did not materialize. 

Rahmatullah Khan’s statement showed that in the beginning 
the aiTHies were to be collected at Kurnool and Mubariz-ud- 
Dowlah him.self was to command them. In his opinion Mubariz- 
ud-Dowlah was strongly anti-British and all these schemes were 
made to create disturbance. 

The evidence of Rahmatulhlh was of great significance as he 
was himself a meinher of the insurgents and the whole scheme 
of Mubariz-ud-Dowlah was against the British. 

In the preamble there was no space to describe all the facts in 
detail which were connected with this trial, as it was proved that 
nearly every person in Hyderabad was either openly or secretly 
involved in these disturbances and conspiracies. 

One more point which bear.s testimony to the charges put on 
Mubariz-ud-Dowlah is that two servants of his, one of whom was 
Saikh Abdullah, used to carry letters from Hyderabad. 

It was already proved that correspondence was going on. This 
showed that Mubririz-ud-Dowlah had organized a machinery for 
secret correspondence and it showed that Saikh Abdullah was 
working under his directions. 

As we wanted that all the facts and charges put upon Mubariz- 
ud-Dowlah should be descriired in detail, we have described all 
the correspondence which was carried on with different persons. 

In the beginning Jan Alam came. Then the letters were 
received after two months from Khan Alam Khan of Cana- 
patam (Madras), Vilayat Ali of Calcutta, Abdul Hakim and QazI 
Yusuf of Bombay, Maulavi Mohammed Ali of Allahtdrad and 
Maulavl Isac] of Delhi. In Hyderabad the letters were written 
by Maulavi Salim Abtlul, through Waliuddin, a teacher at 
Caderghat. In the previous month of Muharram, Ahmad Khan 
who was a trusted mes.senger, brought a letter of Khan Alam 
Khan to Maulavi Salim. It gave a description of disturbances 
created at Canapatam. 

After it there was a description of some more letters of Khan 
Alam Khan. It was proved by the statements of Ahmad Khan 
and Maulavi Faizullah, the seal-bearer, that there was an agree¬ 
ment between Mubariz-ud-Dowlah and Khan Alam Khan for 
creating disturbance. 

There was a charge against Mubariz-ud-Dowlah that he was in 
direct correspondence with some landlords of Udgir, Khan Alam 
of Canapatam and the Navab of Tonk, hut there were no docu¬ 
ments available on this point. Still the agreements which had 
been put in this regard certified the facts and there remained no 
ground for any doubt. 
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In the light of all the evidence mentioned under clause I of 
the charge sheet, the charges which were put upon Mubariz-ud- 
Dowlah that he had correspondence with other people seemed to 
be true. The abovementioned facts definitely prove that 
Muhariz-ud-Dowlah had correspondence with the landlords of 
Udgir and Khan Alam of Canapatam. He had similar corres¬ 
pondence with the Navah of Tohk. In our first sittings we have 
declared that this was treasonable correspondence against the 
British Government. Therefore the charge rests upon Mubariz- 
ud-Dowlah that he had treasonable correspondence with Khan 
Alam, the Navab of Tofik and the landlord of Udgir against the 
British Government. There is no doubt about it and further 
proof is not at all necessary. 

The collection of arms and ammunitions by the Navab of 
Kurnool, the accumulation of military stores for the warfare by 
the landlord of Udgir and receiving the documents from Nellore, 
all these are the proofs that Mubariz-ud-Dowlah wanted to 
organise a pre-planned rebellion. If these things had not been 
disclosed previously, the rebellion was sure to burst up. Even if 
we overlook these facts it is certain that Muhariz-ud-Dowlah 
joined the Wahilbl movement and through it he tried to mislead 
the British army. His joining this movement was a great support 
to the Wahabis. The religious fanaticism combined with an 
ambition for kingship did not allow him to realise his mistake 
and he could not keep himself away from taking part in the 
disturbance. ” 

Mubariz-ud-Dowiah along with his associates was detained. 
He was confined in the fort of Golkonda where he subsequently 
died in 1854. 

In 1843, Raja Candulal who was the minister, resigned as he 
could not pay off the mounting state debts and was succeeded 
by Siraj-ul-mulk, the grandson of Mir Alam. Siraj-ul-mulk’s 
ministry W'as also a failure as nothing could be done to meet the 
financial obligations. In 1847, a serious riot took place between 
the Sidhs and the Sunnis of the State in which about fifty persons 
lost their lives. In November 1848 Siraj-ul-mulk was removed 
from his office and §ams-ul-Umra was appointed minister in his 
place. There was no chance of any settlement regarding the 
debt obligations of the Nizam towards the contingent troops. 
Sams-ul-Umra resigned after a brief period of five months. The 
debts of Hyderabad to the East India Company had by 1850 
amounted of 64 lakhs of rupees. In 1951 Siraj-ul-Mulk was again 
made the minister. A part of the debt was paid, but a consider¬ 
able amount still remained unpaid. Lord Dalhousie who was 
then the Governor-General had made up his mind to have the 
Berar Province and such other territory as would redeem the 
obligations. A treaty was concluded in May 1853 under which 
the Province of Berar and the districts of Osmanabad and Raicur 
were taken over by the East India Company which now passed 
under its direct administration. By this treaty the British 
agreed to maintain auxiliary force of 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry 
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and four field batteries. It was stipulated that after paying the 
contingent and other charges and interest on the company’s debt, 
the surplus was to be made over to the Nizam. The Nizam, 
while retaining the full use of the subsidiary force and contin¬ 
gent, was released from the unlimited obligation of service in 
time of war. The contingent now ceased to be part of the 
Nizam’s army and became an auxiliary force kept by the 
British government for the Nizam’s use. A week after the con¬ 
clusion of the treaty, the minister Siraj-ul-mulk died on 27tb 
May 1853 and was succeeded by his nephew Salar Jung. 

The Nizam Nasir-ud-DowIah’s reign was now drawing to a close. 
The loss of Berar was very keenly felt by people of all classes in 
Hyderabad. There was always a strong current of anti-British 
feelings in the State of Hyderabad from 1800 onwards. Thi.s 
was the year in which the Subsidiary Alliance was forged bet¬ 
ween the Nizam and the East India Company. Remnants of the 
French trained troops reorganised and placed under the com¬ 
mand of Raja Mahipat Ram cherished under his encouragement 
violent anti-British sentiments. The fight which Raja Mahipat 
Ram put up against the British and their protege Meer Alum, 
the prime minister, reveals the depth of popular hatred against 
the British in the Hyderabad State. One of the reasons which 
prompted Resident Russell to organize a part of the Nizam’s 
army under British Officers was to do away with the anti-British 
sentiments entertained by the Nizam’s forces and their officers. 
The gradual swelling of the Contingent and the supreme control 
exercised by the Resident over it, the mode of its recruitment 
and the exclusion of men from the Deccan from its ranks was a 
thorn which rankled in the hearts of the people. The fortunes 
of the English in India were followed very keenly by the people 
in Hydenlbad. The city was always a centre of numerous bands 
of people coming from all parts of India. In the earlier part of 
the 19th century hundreds of Arabs sought service with the 
Nizam and they soon became strong enough to disturb the 
peaceful administration of the State. Adventurous Rohillas and 
Afghans from the north-west migrated to the Deccan during this 
period. Raja Candulal attracted a number of Sikhs from the 
Punjab. Thus the city of Hyderabad was never devoid of con¬ 
tacts with the other parts of India. It was in this atmosphere 
that anti-British sentiments took strong roots. The most notable 
example of anti-British activities is the Wahabi Conspiracy of 
1839. At this time preachers from the North came to Hyderabad 
and .spread themselves all over the Deccan and the South and 
preached Jehad against the English. The conspiracy was dis¬ 
covered and Mubariz-ud-Dowlah, the brother of N:isir-ud- 
Dowlah, was apprehended along with 40 of his associates. The 
Navab of Kurnool who was in league with the Wahabis was 
attacked and after a brief struggle was arrested and his State was 
absorbed. A Commission of Enquiry to try Mubariz-ud-Dowlah 
was set up. During the course of the enquiry it was revealed 
how wide the ramifications of the conspiracy were. Attempts 
'I272~7.B. 
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were also discovered of tampering with the loyalty of the troops 
in the Subsidiary and Contingent forces of Hyderabad. 
Mubariz-ud-Dowlah was confined in the fort of Golconda where 
he remained until his death in 1854. Ten of his associates also 
served long terms of imprisonment until they were released a 
few years before 1857. The spirit of. disaffection against the 
British thus remained constant throughout the middle of the 
19th century. In the districts there were many spots where 
violent anti-British feelings existed. The district of Raicur had 
passed under the East India Company in conformity with the 
treaty of 1853. But the harsh treatment meted out to the 
Zamindars of the district by the British, generated a wave of 
popular resentment in the district. 
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The district of Gulharga-Sorapur, the home of the turbulent 
Bedars, was always a problem for the administrators of that area. 
In the western districts like Bid, Osmanabad, Aurangabad and 
Bidar, agents of the displaced Raja of Satara, (which State had 
been annexed in 1848), were actively fomenting trouble among 
the Marathi population. Till' lately Berar had witnessed great 
disturbances caused by the pretenders of Appa Saheb Bhosle of 
Nagpur. With such conditions obtaining in the city and the 
State of Hyderabad it was not surprising that the outbreak of 
1857 should have created strong repercussions in the Deccan. 

The Nizam, Nasir-ud-dowlah died in May 1857 and was 
succeeded by his son Afzal-ud-daulah. This was a critical period 
for Hyderabad as the mutiny which convulsed Northern India 
affected this state also. It was feared that if Hyderabad joined 
the revolt, the whole of Southern India as well as Bombay would 
rebel. The Nizam was actually urged by some of his advisers to 
T-aise the standard of revolt but on the advice of his minister, 
Saliir Jung, he cast in his lot with the British with unshaken 
loyalty. At the time of the revolt in Northern India, the 
Rohill'a rebellions took place in the North of the state of 
Hyderabad and the contingent forces were engaged in putting 
down the rebellions, throughout the year 1858. In the same 
year a formidable plan of insurrection was being hatched by 
Rang Rav, Raja Deep Singh and Safdar-ud-daulah, the natural 
son of Rav Rambha Nimbalkar. 

“There was no want of significant symptoms to point out to 
us that the Nizam’s subjects were numerously confederated 
with rebels, and corresponded through emissaries with their 
chiefs. There was no clue, however, by which to track the 
conspiracy. The sympathy with the conspirators was almost 
universal, and time and chance could alone be relied upon for 
a disclosure of their machinationsi. That has now fortunately 
occurred, and from the apprehension of four conspirators, 
against whom there exist proofs of their correspondence with 
emissaries of the Nanii. and of four Talukdars leagued with 
marauding Rohillas, I have hopes that further traces of a 
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conspiracy I believe to be extensive may be found. Times 
and circumstances have permitted the hol'd spirits among those 
who hate us to manifest openly and ostentatiosly a hostile 
Spirit towards us, in some cases even by overt acts. It is now 
about time that retribution should follow: justice requires it 
especially, and policy not less so. 

The Puttels of Harlee, father and son, gave shelter to 
Rohillas Captain Murray, of the Contingent, was .sent 
against them. The Puttels absoonded; Captain Murray 
having discovered that the son had taken refuge in a village 
two miles distant from Harlee, succeeded in capturing him. 
The father then gave himself up—rather a curious fact, unless 
his reliance was that their punishment would not exceed a 
mulct, for in the village was found not only property plunder¬ 
ed at Nelungee, hut a correspondence, in original letters 
carried on by Safdar-ud-Daulah, one of the impoverished 
Hyderabad Ameers, the Raja of Kowlas, a considerable 
Zaminddr, and the two before-mentioned Puttels. with an 
emi.ssary of the N:hia, perhaps the Brahmin whom I mentioned 
in my last letter as imprisoned, tried, and convicted. The dis¬ 
covery of the conspiracy is fortuitous, hut when we have eight 
prisoners to deal with, unless they are buoyed up with the 

hopes of being treated leniently, it will he hard if further dis¬ 

closures he not made. ”' 

Rang Rav was tried by the Resident himself for treason and 
attcrtipt to raise troops under instructions from Nana Saheh, 

He was sentenced to death in April 1859. The .sentence was 

later commuted by the Governor-General to transportation _ for 
life to the Andamans, where he died in 1860. Raja Deep Singh, 
Safdar-ud-Daulah and others were tried by the courts of 
Hyderabad. Raja Deep Singh was sentenced to three years 
imprisonment and deprived of his Jdgirs which were later 
restored to his son. Safdar-ud-Daulab's movable and immovable 
property was confiscated and he was sentenced to detention for 
life. Saikh Madar was sentenced to imprisonment for a year. 
The property of Raghunath Rav was confiscated and he was 
sentenced to three years imprisonment. Jai Ram Patel was dis¬ 
missed from service and sentenced to three years imprisonment. 
The statements of the accomplices in this plan of insurrection, 
(who were later convicted), are given below: — 

A Gist of the Statement recorded by Rang Rav Palwdri of 
Ndrkhed village .—“On being sent for by SonajT Pandit, I 
went to him. I was unemployed at that time. The Pandit 
handed over a letter to me for the purpose of being delivered 
to Nana Saheh. I cros.sed the rivers Narmada and Jumna and 
delivered the letter wrapped in my turban to Nana Saheh at 
the village of Berwathoda, situated 16 kurok to the west of 
Lucknow. Nana Saheh handed to me a reply to the said 


’Hyderabad Affairs, Vol. Ill, pp. 228-'229. 
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letter and also a sealed letter in Marathi containing orders for 
hoisting the flag and creating disturbances. Nana Saheb also 
gave me letters addressed to Safdar-ud-Daulah, Rav Rumbha, 
Giilab Khan and Bajuri. After taking these letters I returned. 

I delivered the letters addressed to Gul'ab Khan and Bajuri at 
Aurangabad. The letters addressed to Safdar-ud-Daulah and 
Rav Rumbha were seized by dacoits on the way along with 
my other goods. Only the letter containing the orders and 
the letter addressed to SonajI Pandit remained safe and secure. 
As SonajI Pandit was dead by the time I returned to his place, 

I proceeded to Hyderabad. On my journey to Hyderabad 
1 stayed at Madhapur for two days and showed the orders of 
Nana Saheb to the Nfdk of that village, but he declined to 
comply with the orders, Babu Patel, son of Jairam Patel, 
came to Madha[)ur and along with him I proceeded to Halli. 
There I met jairam Patel and showed the said orders to him, 
but he also refused to give effect to the said orders. I stayed 
there for about eight days and then proceeded to Cakli, where 
1 contacted the village Patel, Anand Rav. This Patel also 
expressed his inability to carry out the said orders. From 
Cakh village 1 proceeded to Kowlas and reached there by the 
end of the month. In Kowlas I stayed, styling myself a 
medical practitioner, and started practice. The Raja Saheb 
was ill at that time. Three days after my arrival, I got an 
interview with the Raja Saheb. I showed the orders of Nana 
Saheb to the Rajli Saheb and also informed him of the work 
entrusted to me by Nana Saheb and the loss of my belongings 
and the letters. The Riija Saheb enquired about Nana Saheb 
and I told him whatever I knew. When I requested him for 
the implementation of the orders of Niina Saheb he told me 
that he could not do that work. He gave me some amount 
and asked me to depart. Thereafter. 1 met Ka^I Ram in con¬ 
nection with the said orders and he agreed to collect 2,000 
soldiers comprising Arabs, Rohilliis and Deccanese on the con¬ 
dition that arrangements for their salaries should be made by 
me. I accepted his condition and got a bond written by 
Baswant Rav, son of WajI Patel, and signed it with my katjar 
and handed it over to him. From there I started for Palkal 
village as Ramesar Rav had written a letter to me. When I 
showed the orders of Nana Saheb to Ramesar Rav he told me 
that he would first write to Liaqat Aii Jagirdar. After receiv¬ 
ing a reply to his letter he would consider. I stayed there for 
five days and then returned to Kowlas, where I stayed for 
some days. In my first and second visit to Kowlas, I met the 
Raja Saheb four times. The Raja Saheb told me that my stay 
at Kowlas was inadvisable and asked me to leave Kowlas. 
Then I proceeded to Nilekar and stayed with Raghunath WajI 
for 15 or 16 days and showed him the orders. He told me that 
those orders would not be of any use and advised me to return 
to my native place. When I asked for travelling charges from 
him he did not give me anything. From there 1 proceeded to 
Maniknagar and saw Manik Prahhu. I communicated the 
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purpose of my mission. I stayed there for 8 days and with his 
blessings went to Nilckar village. There I met Bande Ali Patel 
for a second time and showed the orders. He said that if the 
people of the adjacent villages rose in revolt he would 
co-operate with them. From Nilekar I proceeded towards 
Ankalska but on the way I stopped at Omarga and met the 
Maharaja and showed him the orders. I had hardly reached 
the outskirts of Ankalska, when the sawars of the British 
army arrested me. I did not meet any Naib, Amir or Jamadar 
in any city or village other than those already mentioned by 
me. I did not correspond with anybody except that I wrote 
two letters to Safdar-ud-Daulah, one from Palkai' and the 
other from Kowl'as. In the first letter I made mention of my 
meeting with Ramesar Rav Patwarj of the Jagir of Liaqat Ali 
and in the other I asked him to come to Kowlas. In reply to 
my letters Safdar-ud-Daulah wrote that he had noted the con¬ 
tents of my letters and would like to obtain further informa¬ 
tion from Jairam Patel’s letter.”* 

A Gist of the Statement of Raghunath Wdjl s/o Waft Gopdl, 
Patwdri of Nilekar, Convict No. 563 .—“The convict stated that 
a person named Rang Rav, agent of Nana Saheb, had come to 
Kowlas. The Raja Saheb, while agreeing to his mission, took 
steps for raising an army. The said agent perhaps visited 
Kowlas in the month of Rabi-ul-Awwdl and had stated that 
the letter of Nana Saheb lay hidden behind a mirror. The 
name of the addressee and the place of his residence were not 
known to the agent himself. He (the convict) gathered this 
information from his son Baswant Riiv, who was a friend of 
the agent. The agent told him that he stayed for about one 
month at the houses of Kasi Ram and Siddiah Naik in Kowlas. 
Both had their connection with the Raja. During his stay at 
Kowlas, the agent met the Nalk of Broky and the Nalk of 
Sapurgahv. He had an intention of raising an army with the 
help of KasI Ram. His ambition was to invade Degl'ur and 
Madnur and capture the ‘ gadhi ’ but that plan did not mate¬ 
rialise. The agent resided in Kasi Ram’s house for 20 days 
and after that proceeded to Horanabad with a view to meeting 
Manik Prabhu. From there he set out for Ankalaska village, 
Pargane Nilahga, to meet Bande Ali Patel and from there he 
went to Omerga village. The letters which Bande Ali Patel 
sent to him were written in Marathi. In one of them he had 
stated that the person who had letters, etc., was Rang Rav. In 
the other he had informed that he was going to Maharaj 
Manik Prabhu to which the convict had replied that he could 
not come. Bande Ali Patel after attending the Malegahv 
Jatrd came to him. The agent of Nana Saheb was raising an 
army at Kowlas. One day a person came to summon Rang 
Rav. After that Bande Ali accompanied by Rang Rav went 
away.”* 

' From unpublished correspondence preserved in the Central Records Office, 
Hyderabad. 
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The foilowin^ is the gist of the judgement delivered in this CHAPTER 2. 

case by the High Court of Hyderabad in regard to convict - 

No, 558. “Although Rajah Deeb Singh, Convict No. 558, refutes History. 

his participation in the conspiracy and pleads his ignorance about 

Rang Rav, the agent of Nana, yet the statements reviewed at 

paras 1 and 4 reveal that the agent stayed at Kowlas for about a 

month and the R:ijii met the agent and arranged for his food, 

etc. Although it was not fully revealed that he endeavoured in 

the furtherance of the aims and activities of Rang Rav, yet there 

was no doubt alioiit his knowing the presence of Rang Rav and 

the orders of Nana Saheb that were brought by him. It is 

possible that due to his silent nature he might have kept quiet 

and allowed a chance to the rioters to carry on their activities. 

It is also quite possible that he did not inform the Government 
purposely and wanted to derive some benefit out of this. Infor¬ 
mation gathered from other sources reveals that he had his hand 
in the dacoity committed by Gulab Khan Jamadar and also in the 
looting at Nilangii. Gulab Khan was the same person to whom 
Naml sent a letter by his agent (vide documents Nos. 13 
and 14). The Raja of Kowlas did not arrest Rang Rav, the 
agent, in spite of having the power to do so and he also did not 
inform the Government about him. As such Rajah Deeb Singh 
is found guilty of concealing the crime and taking part in the 
disturbance. He is, therefore, sentenced to imprisonment for 
three years. Government is, however, empowered to take a 
decision about the confiscation of his personal property and the 
discontinuance of the grant being enjoyed by him.” 

In 1857, Bhilis rose in rebellion against the British in the 
Ajantfi region and their activities continued till 1859. 

“In February 1859, detachment of the 1st Cavalry under 
Captain Murray at Udglr and Captain Grant at Gangakher 
pursued and captured a party of 150 Rohilifis who had plunder¬ 
ed the village of Ndingah. A mixed force of Madras and 
Contingent troops, the latter consisting of detachments of the 
2nd and 4th Cavalry, two guns 1st Company Artillery, and the 
1st Infantry, under Lieutenant Colonel W. Orr, were at the 
same time employed against Arabs and Rohillas.” 

By the end of the year 1859, major operations connected with 
the outbreak of 1857-1858 revolt had come to an end in the 
Deccan. In recognition of the services rendered by tbe Nizam 
the British Government modified the treaty of 1853. In July 
1860, under the terms of the new treaty made, the British 
restored to the Nizfim the districts of Raicur and Osmanabad 
yielding a revenue of 21 lakhs of rupees and cancelled the debt 
of Rs. 50 lakhs due from the Nizam. Similarly, certain tracts on 
the left bank of Godavari were ceded and the assigned districts 
of Berar yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs were taken in trust by 
the British for the purpo.se specified in the treaty of 1857. 

It was after the year 1858 that Salar Jung, the prime minister, 
embarked upon his scheme of reforms. Salar Jung continued 
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in office till 1883 and this could be regarded as formative period 
for Hyderabad. Corrupt officials were removed from the 
districts and men of character posted in their places. The 
restoration of the districts of Dharasiv and Raicur in I860 which 
had seen better administration under the East India Company 
enabled Sffiar Jung to visualise an improved system of revenue 
administration. In the year 1867 the system known as Zilebandi 
was promulgated. Under this scheme the State was divided into 
5 divisions and 17 di.stricts. Salaried officials were appointed to 
the divisions, districts and tahsils. At the same time the Judicial, 
Public Works, Medical, Municipal', Police and Education Depart¬ 
ments were brought into proper organization. 

The system of assessment of land revenue was faulty in the 
extreme. It was, therefore, decided to start a Land Revenue 
Survey and Settlement Department in 1875. Within a short 
period the assessment system was thoroughly overhauled and the 
land revenue administration was settled on conditions similar to 
those obtaining in Bombay and other adjacent areas. 

The Nizam Afzal-ud-Daulah died in February 1869 and was 
succeeded by his infant son Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, who was 
hardly 3 years old at the time of his accession. With the 
approval of the Government of India, Salar Jung and Ameer-e- 
Kabir Bahadur were appointed co-regents until the Niz;am 
should come of age. This gave Salar Jung freedom from the 
jealous and galling influence of the late Nizam and enabled him 
to go ahead with further reforms in the State. 

Communications in the State were steadily improving and the 
Hyderabad-Solapur Road was completed by 1860. The Bombay- 
Madras Railway line had touched parts of the State like Gulbarga 
and Wadi by 1868. By 1878 the city of Hyderabad was connect¬ 
ed by a broad gauge line running from Hyderabad to Wadi with 
the Bombay-Madras Railway. 

To improve the administration of the State, Salar Jung attract¬ 
ed talents available in all parts of the country and as a result, a 
number of people from U. P., Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
entered the services in Hyderabad. Some of them became 
famous in later days and distinguished themselves in various 
walks ^ of life. Famous among those, who were drawn to 
Hyderabad under Salar Jung’s inspiration, were Syed Hussain 
Imad-ul-mulk Bilgrami, Dr. Syed Ali Bilgrami, Mushtaq 
Hussain, Wiqar-ul-mulk, Syed Mehdi Ali Mohsin-ul’-mulk, 
Mohib Hussain, Abdul Khayura, Dr. Aghornath Chattopa- 
dhyaya and others. Legal talent was attracted from Bengal and 
Madras and we find a number of lawyers starting their practice 
in the courts of Hyderabad and the Residency. Some of these 
lawyers like Ramcandra Pillay, Bar-at-Law, Rudra and others 
attained great fame in public life in the nineties of the 19th 
century. 
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The judiciary had been improved by Salar Juhg and a High 
Court and also a court of appeal had come into existence by the 
time Salar Juiig’s regime came to a close. 

In the field of education a beginning was made during this 
period. A medical school founded in 1844 had already sent out 
a number of doctors in the districts. In the year 1855 the Dar-ul- 
Ulum High School was established for education in English and 
Oriental languages. The City High School was established in 
1870 and the Chaderghat High School in 1872. An Engineering 
School was started in 1870 with a view to train students for ser¬ 
vice in the Public Works Department, and the Madrasa-e-Aizza 
School for the Nizam’s family members was opened in 1878. 
The school for noblemen founded in the residence of the 
Minister in 1873 later developed into the Madrasa-e-AUya. The 
Intermediate Classes attached to the Chaderghat High School 
were later joined to the Madrasa-e-Aliya, resulting in the esta¬ 
blishment of the Nizam College in 1887. 

Thus the reforms of Salar Jung, besides the pacification of the 
State, resulted in the growth of an educated element in the 
country. The introduction of fresh talent from other parts of 
India resulted in the growth of a middle class public opinion in 
the State. Although this introduction of people from outside 
led to a friction between the outsiders and the domiciles of the 
State known as the mulkt and non~mulki agitation yet a genera] 
awakening in the State was caused in no small measure by the 
people who had been drawn to Hyderabad from outside. It was 
during this period of Salar Jung’s regime that English and Urdu 
journal began to appear in the State and considerably helped 
the growth of public opinion. 

In his to.urs in India Salar Jung came into contact with the 
movement for educational and social reforms started by Sir Syed 
Ahmed at Aligarh. The efforts of Sir Syed Ahmed had the full 
and active sympathy of Salar Jung who released considerable 
financial assistance to the activities of Sir Syed Ahmed and his 
followers. Two officers of the Hyderabad State, Wiqar-ul-Mulk 
and Mohsin-ul-Mulk who worked under Salar Jung, were later to 
take a zealous part in the development of the Aligarh College 
and other educational activities. 

A reference to the Bhalkl conspiracy in 1867 which is regarded 
as the, last echo of the outbreak of 1857 would not be out of 
place as many persons in the district of Osraanabad were con¬ 
nected with it. In the year 1867 a person known as Ram Rav 
alias Jung Bahadur was arrested near Bhalki in the district of 
Bidar along with his associates Balkrsna, Vithoba (Taluka 
Nilahga) and others. The charge against him was that he 
passed as the Chhatrapati of Satara, collected hundreds of fol¬ 
lowers, gave kaulndnias or letters of appointment to his followers, 
captured a gadhi at Asu in the district of Bidar where he plant¬ 
ed a Bhagva fl:ag and was otherwise trying to bring about an 
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insurrection and that he also carried a seal on which was inscrib¬ 
ed the word Chhatrapati. Among the collaborators of Jung 
Bahadur who were given the kowl were Nakaram, tailor, resident 
of village Liitur ; Bajirav Pate], Ausa and Patel, Tuljapur. The 
gist of the statement of Bfdkrsna taken at the court of the 
Magistrate is as follows: — 

“I did not tell Ram Rav alias Jung Bahadur that Satara was 
his ancestor’s country and that it should be taken back. I did 
not ask Jung Bahadur to arrest the murderers of his uncle, nor 
did I ask him to collect an army. But Jung Bahadur sent to 
Vithoba a hundi for Rs. 22,000 payable by Khankoya Bawa 
and another hundi for Rs. 2,000 payable by the Patel of Tulja¬ 
pur, whose name I do not know. But the persons mentioned 
did not pay the amounts. They intimated that the amounts 
would be paid, if Jung Bahadur came personally to them. 
The hundis are kept in Artan village. The amounts of the 
hundis were required for raising an army. I had accompanied 
Jung Bahadur to earn my livelihood. Jung Bahadur had 
verbally informed me that 750 persons from eight villages had 
been collected and had already joined him. He also informed 
me that arms and other things had been deposited with the 
Raja of Bhaswada, after the murder of his uncle. I got' 
acquainted with Jung Bahadur in the month of Shaban, 
1283 Hijri. I had told Bhim Rav that a Raja had come to 
Sardarl and that many persons had joined his service and that 
he might also get employed if he liked. But I did not men¬ 
tion the fact of employing 25 persons. The real name of Jung 
Bahadur is Madhav Rav. As ordered by Jung Babiidur, I gave 
my written antecedents to Bhim Rav, on which Jung Bahadur 
affixed his seal to the paper. I did not ask Jehahgir Ali and 
Kalkar Ramayya to collect any army, but Vithoba had asked 
them to do so. I did not ask Yeiivanta also to collect any 
army. I did not send Jehahgir Ali to Inayatpur. The' records 
and files of Jung Bahadur are in the keeping of the Patel of 
Sardarl, whose name is Sathajl. As long as Jung Bahadur was 
living at Sardarl his files were under my charge. When he 
went to Rajura Taluka, he took the files with him and left me 
behind, because I had advised him that it was not proper to 
wage a fight at that time, owing to the fact that a letter had 
been received from Nana Rav to the effect that the battle would 
be started after the Dasara festival. I am not aware if Jung 
Bahadur is a representative of Nana Rav. But in one of the 
letters Jung Bahadur had written good wishes to Nana Rav. 
If I am given an opportunity ahd set free, I will search out the 
files and hundis and bring them for inspection. Jung Bahadur 
had originally said that one lakh of rupees was icquired. His 
accounts were maintained by me. The names of all the 
associates of Jung Bahadur are written in the records and files 
which are with Ismail, who resides at Nargahv, Taluka Rajura. 
But it is not known whether the records and files are now in 
the same place. After the arrest of Ismail, the records were 
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kept divided with Eswantiah, who resides at Dhanirah and 
with Ramcandra Giri, devotee, residing at Bamnl. Jung 
Bahadur had dictated certain letters to me. These related to 
conquering the forts of Ausa, Udglr, Thana Rajura, Naldurg, 
etc. He dictated letters addressed to Vithoba Patel, to the 
Desmukh and Patel of Amba, to the Desmukh of Cincholi, to 
Dambaji Patel, to Govind Rav Patwarl, to Raoji Mahar Patwari 
of Laktajol, to Sittiji Patel of Sardari, to Vasant Rav Desmukh 
of Doongunv, to Jiwan Nalk residing at Bamni, to Vinayak of 
Sawargahv, to Appa Rav Patel, to Babu Makasi residing at 
Varda|, to Virappfi Govind residing at Tolagahv, Taluka 
Vardal, and to Samaji Makasi residing at Ajansad, Taluka 
Vardal. The letters contained the information that the 
superintendent of Vardal, etc., had been the Jung Bahadur’s 
well-wishers, and that the said Jung Bahadur would go to them 
when circumstances permitted and so on. All the documents 
are kept in the files. If the said superintendents had not been 
the accomplices of Juhg Bahadur, they could not have helped 
him to escape from Asti when the Government forces attack¬ 
ed this place. This fact is well-known to Takka Ram, the Patel 
of Asti, Narslhg Rav, the Patel of Desghar and to Bhavani 
Patel.' ■” 

The gist of the statement of Vithobii given at the Court of the 
Magistrate on 29th Zilhej, 1283 Hijri, is as follows: — 

“First of all Juhg Bahadur as a devotee came to Ramtark. 
Afterwards, it was known that he was a Raja. I, therefore, 
accepted his scrvic'e. I used to write the letters which he 
dictated. These letters were addressed to Sitaji Patel and 
many other persons. The letters pertained to recruitment of 
an army. Many letters were despatched through me. Juhg 
Bahadur wrote a hundi for Rs. 2,000 and sent it to the Patel of 
Tuljiipur and another for Rs. 20,000 which he sent to Bawa. 
These were handed to me for delivery. But the persons to 
whom these hiindis were sent did not give the amounts. They 
said that the amounts would be given, if Juhg Bahadur came 
in person. These hundis are kept with Hari Rav, residing at 
Kasari. I am not aware of the place where the files and records 
of Juhg Bahadur have been kept. The real name of Juhg 
Bahadur is Madhu Rav. The amount that had been demand¬ 
ed by Juhg Bahadur through me was intended to recruit an 
army, so that battles might be fought and the country of 
Satara might be conquered. Many persons had accepted 
alliance with Juhg Bahadur. Bhim Rav was asked to collect 
two-hundred soldiers. Jehahgir Ali and Kalkar Ramanna 
were asked to do the same. If •BalkiSen is allowed to accom¬ 
pany me, I can trace out both the hundis and get the mischief 
makers arrested, Biilkisen knows the place where the records 
and files are kept. Ye^want Rav Desmukh, Vinkar Nalk of 
MuskI, the Deputy of Sardari, the Nalk of Bawangahv and 
the Nalk of Bargaiiv had all connections with Juhg Bahadur. 
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Raja Lachmati, brother of the wife of Jung Bahadur, can be 
got arrested as he is also preparing to create disturbances at 
Amba and Navbarad. Jnhg Bahadur had said that Raja 
Vehkat Rav, the son of his uncle, was residing at Hyderabad. 
Senapati Bala Saheb is also in league with Jung Bahadur. 
Chatrapati Babuji had come into the city, but he ran away 
from this place and was killed by thieves at Backondfi. ” 

The gist of the letter to Sadajivant Bhao Saheb Patel, alias 
Sahmat Jung, Aujha Village, written by Jung Bahildur and 
recovered from Vithoba Patel, is as follows;—‘Vithoba Patel 
will come and explain to you the details of the work to be entrust¬ 
ed to you. You must attend to it soon. You must be on the 
west side of the defendant. If necessary the recruits may be 
raised at an expense of Rs. 200. If more money is required you 
need not fear. If I succeed there will be no stringency of money. 
You can gather an army of a thousand or five-hundred men. 
Vithoba Patel, is coming to you. Details may be learnt from him 
verbally. ’ 

Ram Rav and his associates were sentenced to different terms of 
imprisonment. In 1H77 the co-regent died and his half-brother 
Navab Viqar-ul-Umra was appointed coadministrator, but hg also 
died in 1881, Sir Salar Jung remaining sole administrator and 
regent till his death in 1883. 

In 1884, the Nizam Mahboob Ali Khan attained majority. He 
was installed as the Nizam by the viceroy Lord Ripon. Sir 
Salar Jung II was appointed prime minister. Urdu replaced 
Persian as the Court language. 

The birth of the Indian National Congress at the end of the 
year 1885 was bound to have a profound effect on the educated 
classes in Hyderabad, as in other parts of the country. The 
Hyderabad administration, dominated as it was by officers like 
Mehdi Ali Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Imad-ul-Mulk BilgramI, Viqar-ul- 
Mulk and Mehdi Hasan Fateh Nawaz Jung, who had been 
influenced by the social and political thought of Sir Syed Ahmed, 
was highly critical of the Indian National Congress. Public 
opinion, on the other hand was sympathetic towards this new 
political awakening. Prominent among those, who supported 
the National' Congress were Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya, 
Mulla Abdul Qayum, Ramcandra Pillay, Mohib Hussain, the 
editor of Muallim-e-Safiq and the pioneer of social reform in 
Hyderabad and Syed Akhil, the editor of Hazdr Ddstdn. The 
Urdu press was outstanding in its criticism against the British 
policies in India and in the Middle-East countries. It strongly 
supported Lord Ripon in the Ubert Bill controversy and bitterly 
criticised the opposition to it engineered by vested British 
interests in India. It gave prominence to unfair and discrimina¬ 
tory treatment in which Englishmen, both officials and non¬ 
officials, indulged in India. It was thus natural that, when the 
Indian National Congress was established, public opinion should 
be favourably inclined to it, hut the Hyderabad Government 
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took up, as stared earlier, a critical' attitude against this situation. 
On the other hand, every encouragement was given to the acti¬ 
vities of Sir Syed Ahmed in the educational and political fields. 

In 1887, Salar Jung II resigned, and was after a brief interval 
succeeded by Sir Asmanjah. 

Opinion in Hyderabad continued to be sharply divided bet¬ 
ween those who were in favour of the Congress and those against 
the organization. Broadly speaking, officials belonging to the 
group of Mohsin-ul-Mul'k and others were opposed to the 
Congress while officers like Mulla Abdul Qayum and Dr. Aghor- 
Hath Chattopadhyaya, the press and the general public were in 
favour of this institution. 

In 1891, the Government of Hyderabad in the Home Depart¬ 
ment issued a circular imposing a number of restrictions on 
newspapers. The editors were expected under this circular not 
to publish anything that might “ threaten an injury to a Govern¬ 
ment servant, or tend to prejudice the mind of the people against 
His Highness the Nizam’s Government or any of its officers”. 
This action of the Government was .severely criticised in the 
press of the day. The Urdu paper Souhat-uhlslam refused to 
sign the agreement and commented upon it in very strong 
language with the rcsidt that it was suppressed. 

In the year 1892, Svfimi Giranand SarasvatT visited Hyderabad 
and stayed with Mukund Lai. He delivered a number of 
lectures on the Ana Samdj. Due to his efforts the Arya Samdj 
was e.stablished in Hyderabad City in 1892. Earlier i.e., in 1891 
the first Ana Samdj in the State of Hyderabad had been esta¬ 
blished at Dhiirur in the district of Bid, due to the efforts of 
Pandit Bhagawat Swarup and Sri Gokul Persad. The A<rya 
Samdj in the Hyderabad City started functioning in 1892. The 
President was Sri Kfimtii Persad and the Secretary Mahatma 
Laksman Dasji. The first annual celebration of Arya Samdj 
was held at KandasvamT Bagh. Among the eminent persons 
who attended this function from outside the State were SvamI 
Atmanand, Pandit KhusT Ram, Sri Kisandas and Sri Sevaklal. 
The Arya Samdj moved into its own building in 1905. Since 
Arya Samdj was for reforms In the existing religious obser¬ 
vances, its lectures created a strong reaction amongst the ortho¬ 
dox section of the city. The Sanatan Dharma Mahd Man4al 
was established at about the .same time to counteract the acti¬ 
vities of the Arya Samdj. The preachers of the Arya Samdj 
were SrT Gokul Persad and §ri Deen Dayal Sarma. A number of 
religious discussions seem to have been held between the Arya 
Samdj and the Sandtanis at this time and attracted considerable 
attention. In 1894 iwo preachers of the Arya Samdj, viz., 
Pandit Bala Krsna 8arma and Nityanand Brahmacari were 
expelled from the State. 

Another development was the institution of the Ganes Utsav 
celebrations in the year 1815 for the first time in the city. The 
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Ganes Utsav had recently been started on a large scale in Maha- 
rastra through the inspiration of Lokamanya Tilak. These 
celebrations became popular in a short time and spread in all 
parts of Maharastra. These celebrations generally lasted for 
more than a week and consisted of bhajans, melds and lectures 
on various topics of interest. They thus afforded the best means 
for public awakening. The Ganes Utsm) celebrations in 1895 on 
a public scale were held in the city of Hyderabad in two places, 
one at Sah Ali Bandii and the other at Caderghat. The Ganes 
Utsav at Sah Ali Bandil was due to the initiative taken by Sivram 
Sastry Gore and the Caderghat celebrations were organised by 
students. 

The starting of the Ganes Utsav and the Ary a Samdi move¬ 
ment was a very good means of rousing public opinion in the 
State. Their importance in the evolution of public opinion in 
Hyderabad cannot he over-emphasised. They provided virtually 
a training ground for workers in constructive action. Among 
those who joined the Arya Samdj in its early days were Sri 
Kesav Rav Koratkar, who came over from Gulburga and started 
practising ip the courts of Hyder:lbad in the year 1896. In the 
following decade the Arya Samdj received great encouragement 
at the hands of Dr. Aghorniith Chattopadhyaya, Sri Kc^av Rav 
Koratkar and Panclit Sripad Damodar S;itwalekar. Sri Kesav 
Rav Koratkar was very soon to become a great pioneer of 
political, social and educational reforms in the State. 

Meanwhile, Mulla Abdul Qayum Khan, who had very cordial 
relations with Dr. Aghornath Chattopiidhyaya, and who was a 
staunch supporter of the Congrcs.s, was carrying on his activities 
in the political and educational fields. In the field of education 
Mulla Abdul Qayum was responsible for the starting of the 
great Research Centre Dairat-ul-Maurif in 1891. This institu¬ 
tion has, during the course of the last 70 years, edited rare Arabic 
manuscripts and has earned a reputation for a high standard of 
scholarship at home and abroad. Mulla Abdul Qayum was also 
responsible for the establishment of a State Central Library in 
1892. 

Mulla Abdul Qayum was a staunch advocate of SvadeH. In 
league with his friend Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya he start¬ 
ed the Svadesi agitation in Hyderabad in IWS. He also took a 
keen interest in the Ganes Utsav celebrations of 1906 at the 
invitation of 8ri Kesav Rav Koratkar. 

In 1905, he inspired a number of young people like MoulaVi 
Mohamed Akbar Ali, MoulavT Mohamed Mazhar and others to 
start an association called Anjumdn-e-Marif which had the aim 
of developing the social, intellectual and economic life of 
Hyderabad. A monthly known as Sahifa was also started under 
the editorship of Mr. Akbar Ali. One of the last articles which 
Abdul Qayum wrote in this magazine dealt with the Prophets 
of the Hindus. 
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Sir Asmanjah, the prime minister, resigned in the year 1893 
and was succeeded by Sir Viqar-ul-Omrah. In that year the 
Nizam promulgated a set of rules known as “ The Qanoon-Cha-i 
Mubarak ”, 

The important features of the new scheme were the institution 
of a Cabinet Council for executive business and a Legislative 
Council' for the purpose of framing laws, in place of the Council 
of State, which was an executive and legislative body combined, 
but which seldom met and hardly transacted any business. The 
Cabinet Council was a consultative body, composed of the Prime 
Minister the Peskar, and the departmental Ministers, the Prime 
Minister being the President. All matters of administrative 
importance were to be referred to this Council for settlement, as 
also were any matters on which there might be a difference oi 
opinion between the departmental Ministers and the Prime 
Minister. Certain classes of business were specially reserved for 
the consideration of the Cabinet Council, such as the annual State 
budget, final disposal of cases for report on which special com¬ 
missions had been appointed, questions relating to state conce.s- 
sions, important questions arising out of the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council, and any other matters which from time to 
time were considered proper for the Council to deliberate upon 
The Prime Minister, as President of the Council, had the right ol 
over-ruling any decision arrived at by a majority of the Council 
subject to the Nizam’s consent. 

Under the scheme promulgated in 1893, a Legislative Council 
was constituted, consisting of the Chief Justice, a puisne judge 
of the High Court, the Inspector-General of Revenue, the 
Director of Public Instruction, the Inspector-Genera! of Police, 
and the Secretary, Rules were laid down to guide its work. The 
Legislative Council thus constituted met only three times under 
the presidency of the late Navab Fakhr-ul-Mulk Bahadur, the 
then Judicial Minister. 

In practice this Council used to meet for very brief periods. 
The limited scope of the Council and the very limited repre¬ 
sentation to non-officials in it soon created a general feeling ol 
dissatisfaction among the educated public. 

Before the century came to a close Hyderabad witnessed two 
sensational events arising out of the activities of M^mtha revolu¬ 
tionaries in the State. The first was the arrival m Raicur m 189S 
oi Balakrsna Harl Cafekar,, accused of the murders of CoL 
Ryand and Ayrest in Pune and the second the msurremon ot 
Rav Saheb alias Baba Saheb in the district of Bid in the year 
1898-99. 

In the year 1897, Balakrsna Hari Cafekar, involved in the 
murder of Ryand and Ayrest in Pune, was arrested by 
Mr Stephenson in the district of Raicur. For this arrest the 
Hyderabad Police received a reward from the Government of 
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Bombay. Balakrsna Hari Cafekar seems to have stayed for more 
than vsix months in the hills between Kopbal and Gangawati in 
the district of Raicur. He attracted a great deal of sympathy 
from the local people. 

In spite of the enquiries made by the Government of Bombay 
the Hyderabad Police refused to reveal the names of the inform¬ 
ants, who were responsible for 'the arrest of Balkrsna Hari 
Cafekar. In the statement of distribution of reward the names 
t)f the informants have not been mentioned. The episode of the 
Cafekars will show how strong was the sympathy among the 
local population for the Cafekars and how deeply were the 
informants afraid of the revelation of their names. The arrest 
of Cafekar, which took place at the end of 1898, reveals the 
movements of Maratha revolutionaries in the State of Hyderabad. 

In the year 1898 the district of Bid was the scene of a great 
conspiracy and insurrection against the British. This insurrec¬ 
tion was headed by a person, who went by various names such as 
Baba, Rav Saheb, Maharaja, Rajc Saheb Virhal Chate, and 
Balwant Jagdamb. He arrived in Hyderabad in 1898. Kisan 
Rav, Daji Saheb and Biipu Riiv Narsihg, persons in the employ 
of the Hyderfibad Government as.sisted him. They went to the 
district of Osmfinabad to enlist sympathy and support for Baba’s 
cause. 

“About that date a young Brahmin arrived at Bid. He 
came from Hyderfibad in a hired cart accompanied by two 
Sikhs named Suckasing and Khansihg. He reached Bid from 
Hyderabad via Beedar, Oodghcer and Amba. He was accom¬ 
panied by another Brahmin from Hydcrabitd as far as 
Oodgheer, from which place this Brahmin disappeared. ’’ 

Following are some extracts from the statements of Biipoo 
Rav Narsihg, of Pophli, Taluka Tuljapur, district Naldiirg: — 

“Kisen Rav said, “A man has arrived who wants to get 
together armed men to cause a disturbance and if you will get 
him men he will pay them and pay you also,” I enquired who 
this man was. Kisen Rav replied, “He is a big man named 
Riiv Saheb. ” Kisen Rav and Rahgriiv then said, “There are 
Kykadies towards your village. Can you arrange to get them 
to assemble and commence looting ?” I said, I would try. 
After about a month myself, Rahgrav and Kisen Rav left 
Hyderabad, taking train at Hyderabad and leaving it at 
Packnee, a small; station near Solapore. From Packnee we went 
to Pooplee, Next day I went to look up the Kykadies. I met 
one of the gang. He said, “We do not trust Brahmins” but if 
I gave him Rs. 150 he would get together a gang and come to 
Aurangabad, where the Riiv vSaheb was. I should have men 
tinned this before that it was arranged that we should meet 
the Rav Saheb (Biiba) at Aurangabiid after making the 
necessary arrangement to get up a gang. 
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I told the Kykadee I would ask my master and let him 
know; so, we three, myself, Rahgrav and Risen Rav, left 
Pooplee for Aurangabad, first going to Kallam which is 60 
miles from Pooplee. The reason for going to Kallam was that 
Rangrav was a resident of that village and had his relatives at 
Kallam. On arriving at Kallam where we remained for 
several days Ki.senrav left us and went to a place called Kouta, 
Taluka Jintoor, District Parbhani as he is a relative of the 
Desmukhs of Kouta. 

“Next day myself, Dhajec and Rangrav, the Customs Clerk, 
went to Kallam taking one of the guns we got from the Kaka 
with us; the other gun and the blunderbuss were left at 
Tamba in Dhajee’s house. 

On arriving at Kallam we put up at Rangrav’s house Rang¬ 
rav kept my gun and gave me Rs. 8 and told me to go to 
Pooplee and get together the Kykadies. So I left Kallam 
alone, taking a hired pony with me. On arriving at Pooplee, 
my village 1 met the chief of the Kykadies named Budia and 
asked him to get men together. He said he would not have 
anything to do with Bnihmins. While I was at Pooplee one 
Yenkat Rav, a Kulkarni of Pollech, Taluka Pandharpur, 
District Solaptir, met me and came along with me to Kallam, 
where I found out that Dhajce had gone back to his village 
Tamba and only Rangrav was at Kallam. The reason of 
Yenkct Rav accompanying me to Kallam was as follows: 
I met Yenkat Rav at Hyderabad when I was there. Umrath 
BhTm Rav Panda (the man I have referred to before) was also 
at Hyderabad at this time. He was then an agent of the Btiba’s 
and he told me that the Baba, his master, wanted a cook and 
asked Yenkat Rav if he would take service with the Bab:t. 
Yenkat Rav agreed to this and taking train came on to his 
village, Pollech, where I met him and took him on with me to 
Kallam as stated above. Rangrav asked me about the Kyka- 
dies. I said they refused to come upon which he said, “Never 
mind, go to Aurangabad and try and get the Baba to advance 
Rs. 100 and tell him that men are being got together. ” Tak¬ 
ing Yenkat Rav with me to Aurangabad and tell the Baba if 
he asked where I was that I was getting men ready and try 
and obtain some money from the Bab:!. So, I and Yenkat 
Riiv came on to Devgahv where we met Siijee and Dhondee.” 

Statement of Dliondl, son of Ethobd of Devgdnv, leader of the 
dacoits. —“In the cold weather, last year, about the time the big 
jawaree is sown, Etilsiiig, Kaka’s servant, came to Deogaum 
alone. He said K;ik;t wanted me at Bid. I enquired, “What is 
the reason for sending for me ?” Etilsiiig said, “A Guroo has 
arrived, and is putting up at Kakii’s, So you are wanted to meet 
this Guroo. ’’ So I accompanied Etilsing to Bid, where I put up 
in Kiika’s Wadd. I was introduced to the Guroo by the Kak:i. 
This was on the Mddee of Kaka’s house, I fell at this Guroo’s 
A-1272—8-A 
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feet. Vithalr;lv Karkoon was then there, as also Bapoo Kascd 
Vakeel, Guhgadhar alias Bhaurav Vakeel, Sripat Kaka’s son and 
Govindrav, a relation of Kakas’. Kaka and Vithalnlv remarked to 
theGuroo that I was the Devgahv Patel and that I would give them 
the assistance they wanted. The Guroo said he had made all the 
necessary “Bandobast” and had got all the people of Hindostan 
on his side and that the time had come to take action and that 


the Brahmin Raj would soon be in power, and that arms would 
be supplied soon and so forth. I said, “How will this even be 
done ?” After some more talk I said, “All right when all join, 
I will follow.” The Guroo then said, “I will go to Aurahgiibad 
and bring some spears, and make some further bandobast, I will 
return to Bid and you will then see how matters stand’. I then 
left Bid and retunred to Devgahv. I told all this to Sajee Patel, 
my brother. He said, “This is all rot. Are you mad? It is all 
lies”. Sajee went to Bid and returned to Devgahv, and said, “I 
have seen Kiika and the others, and I am of opinion that these 
Brahmins are all liers”. My brother then went to Hyderabad. 
After some time the Deshpandia of Tambaone, viz., Bapoorav 
and one Rahgrav Desmukh of Kallam, arrived at Devgaiiv. 
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then said, -‘How is it you know nothing, when we hear that Kaka 
had sent for you to Bid”? I said, you tell us what is the news ”. 
On this Bapoorav said, “We have been to Aurangabad, and seen 
the Rajah with our own eyes, and the whole thing is ‘Pucka*; 
and that Kaka had given them the guns they had with them. 
In the morning this party left, and I came to Bid, as Bapoorav 
and Rahgrav said the Kfika wanted me. 

On arriving at Bid I put up at Kaka’s. Next day Bapoo 
Kased Vakeel came from Aurangabad, bringing with him hvc 
spearheads, and said that 2,000 spears were being got ready as 
also guns Of the five spearheads, Bapoo Kased brought fiom 
Aurahgabad, Kaka gave me two, and after some days another 
spear-head. These are the three spear-heads, which were found 
at Devgahv by Mr. Stephenson. Kaka said. Yon must look 
sharp now. A grand time has come, and you will be rewarded. 
So commence getting arms ready.” Aft«- this 
village and the next day the Rajah arrived at Bid and Fdilsing 
was sent to Devgahv by the Khka, and I was summoned to Bid. 
I accompanied Etilsiiig, and came to Bid and saw the Raph, 
who was putting up with the Kaka. I fell at his feet. The 
Rfijah said he had made all bandobast with the Contingent 
Troops at Aurahgabad, and that he had only to arrange matters 
in the Bid and Dharasiv Districts. He then gave me a Hag. 
This flag was given up to Mr. Stephenson at Devgahv, when he 
came there. When the flag was handed to me, the Rajah said 
“Now mind, keep this flag and when my troops, with the Con¬ 
tingent, will' come, show them this flag, and they will understand 
your party belongs to me, and will not hurt you. Bapoo Kased 

A-1272—8-B 
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Vakeel and all the people (males) of Kaka’s house were present. 
The Riijah then said, “The Kaka is your ‘Malik*. You will' have 
to supply him with money I said, “ What have I to give ? ’’ 
The Rajah said, “You are going to loot the country, and you 
will get lots of money. Go in for dacoity first; and then the 
regular fighting will take place afterwards”. After this I went 
back to my village, and committed the Natia dacoity ; and the 
jewellery, etc., was all handed over to the Rajah and Kfika by 
myself anth Etilsihg. In the same way the Oopla dacoity was 
committed and the plunder handed over to the Rajah and the 
Kaka. I forgot to mention that when the Deshpandia of Tamba 
came to my village with the man Bapoorav as before stated, 
that Kfika sent me three boxes of cartridges. 

Bapoorav Narsimva of Papen. district Naldurg, was the accom¬ 
plice of Bahii Saheb. 


Statement of Bapoomv Narsimva of Papen, District Nnl- 
droog .—“I met one Rahgniv, a Brahmin, who is employed in 
the Customs Department at Hyderabad. He told me that a 
person named Ravs/iheh had arrived at Aurahgabiid, and asked 
me if I would come with him to visit that person. I said all 
right. Wc, I mean myself and Rahgrav and Kisenrav, who is a 
clerk in the Court of Wards at Hyderabad, all came 
to Kallam. Kisenrav went to village Kovta and myself 
and Rahgrav, with Dfijce the Tamba Deshpandia, came to 
Aurahgafed. We went to one Govindrav Potedar’s house, (he is 
a Government servant). We also met Bow Punchee, Pe§kar of 
the Bid Tahsil and from there went to the place where the Rajah 
(Ravsaheb) was putting up. There were three Carnatic Brah¬ 
mins with him, who went by the names of Anna, Appa and 
Govindrav (These names must be false). On seeing us the Rav¬ 
saheb asked Rahgrav, the Customs clerk, what arrangements had 
been made. After some talk it was arranged that Dajee should 
get together 2,000 armed men, and the Ravsaheb was to give 
Rs. 10,000 to Dajee. The Riivsiiheh could not pay Rs. 10,000. 
So we came on to Bid, bringing a letter from the Baba to Kaka, 
for twenty guns and twenty swords. On arriving at Bid the 
Kakii only gave us three guns and one blunderbuss. We went to 
Devgahv, met Dhondee, and after some talk with him we went 
to Tamba. On our way we met Sajee, Dhondee’s brother. 

After some knocking about, I went to my village Pooplee, 
where I met one Vehkatrav, who was an agent of the Baba. He 
accompanied me and we came again to Kallam and from there 
we went to Tamba. and then to Devgahv, met Sajec and 
Dhondee, and then came on to Bid and saw the Kaka. He said 
the Bfiba was at Aurangabad. So I went to Aurangabad, where 
1 met the Biiba. Vehkatrav accompanied me. I had a talk with 
the Bfiba. He asked me if Dajee had got together men. I said 
yes as I wanted to get money out of the Baba ”. 
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Baba succeeded in gathering a band of people round him. As 
funds were required for his scheme, his party committed a 
number of dacoities. Troops were called out and a number of 
people were killed. Bfibii left the State of Hyderabad and was 
last heard of at Amravati in 1902. The insurrection inspired by 
him was a notable episode in the State of Hyderabad in the 
closing years of the 19th century. 

In the year 1900, Viqar-ul-Omrah, the Prime Minister was 
succeeded by Mahtiraja Sir Kisan Persad. In the same yeai 
Hyderabad was connected on the metre-gauge with Maniniid, 
thus opening the Marathva'da districts for communications with 
the then Bombay Presidency. 

In the year 1896, 6rT Ke.sav Rav Koratkar who was practising 
in the courts of Gulberga came to Hyderabad and started his 
practice in this City. Kesav Riio Koratkar was one of the great 
leaders produced hy Hyderabad about this time. Born in the 
year 1867 at Purjal in the Basmath Taluka of the Parbhani dis¬ 
trict, he had his early education privately at Gulberga. He 
served for some time in the local revenue office, but soon left the 
service and having succeeded in the pleaders’ examination 
started practising in the courts of Gulberga. Whild at Gulberga 
Sri Ke^av Rav came under the influence of the strong awakening 
in the educational, social and political fields coming over Maha- 
rfistra at that period. He used to visit Pune frequently and 
attend functions like the Vasant Vydkhyana Mala and have 
contacts with the leading personalities of Mahara.stra. It was 
thus that Sri Kesav Rav got an urge to develbp, similar institu¬ 
tions in Hyderabad. When he came to Hyderabad in 1896 he 
found that there was a great field for public activities in the city. 

The Marathi speaking public of Hyderabad felt the pressing 
need of having a Marathi Primary School where the education 
of their children would be carried on in the Marathi language 
and to give effect to this pre.ssing need Sri Dihgre and Sri Kar- 
markar started a private Marathi Primary School in the 
Hyderabad Residency Bazar in the year 1901. 

In the year 1902, Lord Curzon arrived in Hyderabad and the 
agreement assigning Bcrar on lease in perpetuity was signed on 
5th November 1902. The manner and method of the agreement 
shocked public opinion in Hyderabad and created a great feeling 
of resentment against the Government of India. All these 
factors tended to sharpen public opinion against the Briti.sh. 
When the SvadeH Movement in the then Briti.sh India started, 
it was enthusiastically welcomed in Hyderabad. Meetings were 
held in a number of places in 1906-1907 where Svadesi was 
preached anti the boycott of foreign goods was urged. The 
preaching of Svadesi was carried on through the institutions like 
the Arya Samaj, the Ganes Utsav and various societies. The 
arrest, trial and the subsequent deportation of Lokamanya Biil 
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Gangadhar Tilak in 1908 gave a great fillip to the inovcmeiit for 
Sviidasl Oflicial reports of those days are full of measures taken 
to cheek these inovemcnis which embraced all communities in 
the Stare. The newspapers in Hyderabad became bold and 
critical and guided and e.xprcssed public opinion in this cause. 

Lists of the jjcople who had sympathies with the Svadesi 
Movement and I.okamanya Tilak’s activities were drawn up and 
a close watch was kept upon them. The official reports preserved 
in the Central' Records Office, Hydcrabatl teem with such 
references. 

Efforts of the administration were, as will be seen from the 
above reports, directed to keep the individual spirit abroad in 
check through proscription of ( 1 ) objectionable books, (2) prohi¬ 
bition of newspapers from ontsitle the State, (3) expulsion of out¬ 
siders working in the State and (4) strong action against promi¬ 
nent workers in the field. 

In July 1908, Lokamanya T>jak was sentenced to six years 
rigorous irnpri.sonment. This created great agitation throughout 
India. Later, on 21st December 1909, Mr. Jackson, the collector 
of Na^ik was murdered. The.se two incidents had their repercus¬ 
sions in the Hyder;lhad State, especially in Maraihavada. 

As a result of Jack.son’s murder a strict watch was kept on the 
educational institutions like the Nutan Vidyalaya in Gulberga 
and the Middle School in Osinanabad. The following is from 
the report on the.se two schools submitted in 1910 to the Edu¬ 
cation Department. 

“ The report on the Nutan Vidyalaya contains points of 
some important information. It says “the School has a Com¬ 
mittee of Man.agcment under the guidance of several Hindu 
gentlemen, the principal supporters of which arc local 
Brahmin pleaders. The chief among them, is one Mr. Vithal 
Rav, who had the co-operation of one Mr. Kesav Rav, one of 
the vakils of Hvderaltad, along with tliat of Messrs. Gopaj Rav 
and Giri Rav. 

It should be remembered that Mr. Kesav Rav named above 
once getr into troubles with the Residency here, which had 
addressed to His Highness’s Government for his deportation, 
owing to the active part he took in connection with the 
subscriptions collected for the Ti|ak Defence Fund. 

Outwardly the Management has not given an atom of 
suspicion to the public to think that they were under the 
political need of opening the School purely for the education 
of Marathi' boys, but one may be led to infer this from the 
fact that the School came into existence immediately after 
Mr. R. G. Tilak was convicted and sentenced by the High 
Court, Bombay, for his seditious writings in his paper Kesari. 
It is also left to be, considered what motives have guided the 
Management to open the School of their own in the heart of 
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Brahmapur where there is a Government School in the vicinity 
of a distance of a mile from the School. It is noteworthy that 
the principal members of the Management of the School are 
Marathi Brahmins, who I heard, are of Tilak sympathisers 
and might have been carried away by the spirit of bitter 
antagonism to adopt a definite attitude towards the Imperial 
Government in favour of their co-religionists and start their 
own School. But it is very difficult for any visitor to form an 
opinion for the simple reason that the Members in charge of 
the Institution arc men of tact, skill and wisdom and are 
capable of challenging any one who may suspect their 
motives.” 

The report on Government Middle School, Osmanabad, also 
contains some hints of political life of Osmanabad. It says that 
“besides Government Schools, there arc four private schools for 
Hindus and one for Muhammedans, with a total strength of, 
roughly speaking, 300. Apart from these, the Postmaster, 
Imperial Post Office, Osmanabad, has, under his tuition, a batch 
of 10 or 12 Hindu boys. This, I think, is against the Postal 
Rules, which deserves some action by the Postmaster-General, 
Bombay. While the matters stood in that way, I heard that 
there is in contemplation a movement under the guidance of 
some Hindu citizens of the town, the chief among whom was 
one Mr. Wal Chand, a Guzarathi worth Rs. 3 to 4 laks. He 
opened an English School for Hindu and Muhammedan boys on 
the same lines as arc adopted by the members of the Nutan 
Vidyasfda at Gulberga. If his attempt to open it has been 
defeated, it was due to the Muhammedans, both officials and 
non-officials, who have declined to co-operate with him in his 
movement. Further, this has deterred him from what he intend¬ 
ed to do. He has secured a Hindu teacher from Bombay, 
Matriculate, on Rs. 80 a month and has made a beginning by 
opening a small school of 10 to 12 boys. 

The reason for the existence of so many private Schools in 
Osmanabad, is, I was made to believe, that the Hindus did not 
like the curriculum and they wanted reading, writing and a little 
arithmetic to suit their reejuirements in Bazar accounts while the 
Muhammedans complaines that there is no Quardn-Sariff read¬ 
ing; in the Government Schools. In order to suit the requirements 
of Muhammedans the present Headmaster, Mr. Nawabuddin has 
introduced into our Schools a very slight change in the curri¬ 
culum by adding. to the studies in the Middle School's. 

Regarding the seditious activities indulged in both by the teachers 
and the pupils, the recent events at Aurangabad and Tuljapur 
have a good deal to say. What has occurred at Aurangabad has 
travelled to Osmanabad and what has been done by the District 
Superintendent of Police at Tuljapur in connection with the 
objectionable newspapers, which he had secured from the Head¬ 
master of Tuljapur Government Middle School, must have creat¬ 
ed sufficient and terrible fear in the minds of the Hindu teachers 
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and pupils. That some of the Hindu teachers might have sympa¬ 
thised with the sedition mongers is quite possible, but there is 
not tangible proof at the present stage to substajitiafe this charge. 
All that one should do is to closely watch their actions and asso¬ 
ciations and at the same time taking particular care to give no 
room to the informants to hide any information. 
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The action by the government against a number of employees 
and institutions clearly reveals the extent of the Svadesi agita¬ 
tion in Hyderabad. 

In 1911, the Nizam Mahboob Ali Khan died and was succeeded 
by Sir Usman Ali Khan on 29th August 1911. Soon after, the 
Prime Minister, Maharaja Sir Kisan Persad Bahiidur was replaced 
by Salar Juiig III, who worked for 2 years until his resignation in 
1914. The Svadesi Movement continued attracting widespread 
sympathy in the State. It took various forms, such as lectures, 
processions, bhajan mandalis, associations, publication of litera¬ 
ture eulogising the heroes of the national movement, the print¬ 
ing of pictures on various articles of daily use like dhoties, match¬ 
boxes. lockets and buttons. 

In 1914, the First World War broke out. It had a profound 
effect on the country. 

In the year 1915, Hr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya died. He 
had retired from the Nizam College in IS^7. His death remov¬ 
ed a very strong figure from the public life of Hyderabad. Ever 
since he came to Hydcriibad in 1878 he was connected with all 
intellectual, social and political activities of the State. He drew 
round him scholars, politicians, literary writers and social 
reformers and inspired them to work with zeal in their respective 
field. The contribution of Dr. Aghornath to the public awaken¬ 
ing in Hyderabad is without a parallel. 

It has been remarked above that Sri Kesav Rav Koratkar and 
Sri Waman Naik were, during this period, taking a prominent 
part in the public activities of the State. In the plague epidemic 
which became a recurring feature in Hyderabad in those days, 
the social services of these two leaders and those of institutions 
like the Ary a Samdj were very noticeable. They also used to take 
interest in the politics of the country and were regularly visiting 
the sessions of the All'-India National Congress. Their connec¬ 
tions with educational institutions like the Vivek Vardhim High 
School and libraries like the Marathi Grantha Sahgrahalaya have 
been referred to in the preceding pages. Interest in the social 
evils began to be widespread among the enlightened people of 
the community during this period. In 1913 the Humanitarian 
League was established with Rai Bal Mukund, a retired Judge of 
the High Court, as the President and Lalji Meghji and Ganes Mul' 
as the Secretary and the Joint Secretary, respectively. Rai Bal 
Mukund was the nioneer of reform work among the Harijans in 
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those days. The Humanitarian League was also joined ^ by 
Sri Bhagya Reddy Varma, who belonged to the Scheduled Caste 
and later developed into a social reformer. It was in these 
circumstances that Sri Kesay Rav Koratkar and Sri Waman Nalk 
conceived an idea of holding the social conferences under the 
auspices of the Hyderabad Social Service League which was 
established in the year 1915. Accordingly the First Social Con¬ 
ference was held at Kavanah in the district of Nandcd in the 
year 1918 under the chairmanship of Sri Sadanand Maharaj. 
The second conference was held at Hadgahv in the Nanded 
district under the chairmanship of Sri Kesav Riiv Koratkar in 
1919. The third conference was held at Nanded in the follow¬ 
ing year under the chairmanship of Sri Waman Nlilk. The 
conference passed a number of resolutions such as plea for exten¬ 
sive primary education, greater attention to female education, 
opening of libraries in every taliika and welfare measures for the 
depressed classes. These conferences succeeded in attracting the 
attention of both the Government and the educated classes to the 
need for measures for social reforms in the State. 

To interest people in political reforms an association known 
as “The Hydertlbad State Reforms Association” was established 
with Sri Kesav Riiv Koratkar as the Vice-Chairman and Sri 
Raghavendra Rav Sarma as the Secretary. It was decided to 
hold a conference under the auspices of the State Reforms 
Association in 1918 but this could not be done in view of Govern¬ 
ment refusal. The aims of the Hyderabfid State Reforms 
Association were to bring about a political awakening in the State 
and fight for the political rights of the people. 

It was during this period that journals began to appear in 
Telugu and Marathi. The Nilgiri Patriku issued from Nalgondti 
and Telugu Patrikd issued from the district of Warahgal belong¬ 
ed to this period and they marked the beginning of Telugu jour¬ 
nalism in Hyderabad. The Mariithi weekly Nizam Vijaya 
appeared in 1920 and for three decades contributed greatly to 
the growth of public opinion in the State. 

The Congress Movement which was gaining ground in the rest 
of the country had its effect in Hyderabad as well. A Congress 
Committee was formed in Hyderabad with Sri Waman Nalk as 
the President in 1918. The Montague Chelmsford Report pub¬ 
lished in 1918 was the subject of strong criticism throughout 
the country. 

The subsequent events like the Rowlatt Acts and the Jalianwala 
Bagh tragedy created a profound effect throughout the country. 
Added to this was the Khildfat Agitation. Hyderabad too wit¬ 
nessed the effects of the Congress Movement and the Khilafat 
struggle. 

In 1919 the administration in Hyderabad underwent a struc¬ 
tural change. On 17th November 1'919, the old Cabinet Council 
was dissolved and the administration of the State was entiusted 
by the Nizam to an Executive Council with a President. 
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About the reforms of the Legislative Council, the Nizam 
issued a Firman on 5th February If^O (14th jamcidi-ul-Azvioul 
1338H). The Firman is as follows: — 

“Through the Firman of 22nd Safar 1338H. (16th Novem¬ 

ber 1919) we established an Executive Council with a view to 
make the administration of the State more efficient. Through 
the same Firman it has been stated that the Legislative- 
Council will continue to work under the existing rules until 
they should be modified. Of the reforms which my revered 
father had achieved in the State, the establishment of a Legis¬ 
lative Council wa.s an important one. Since the Legislative 
Council came into existence some minor reforms have been 
introduced in it, but they are not suitable to the changed 
circumstances, nor are they of a nature which would achieve 
the aspirations of our dear subjects and take them on the path 
of progress. It is hoped that the constitution given to the 
Executive Council will result in an efficient administration. 
A good beginning has been made and from the present work¬ 
ing of the administration, the correctness of measures taken by 
us would be apparent. In the further reforms to be undertaken 
we have thought of a plan to enquire how best the sphere of 
the Executive Council could be expanded and how healthy 
development of the Legislative Council could take place so as 
to make it more useful. For this purpose we did instruct tho 
President of the Executive Council Sir Ali Imam through this 
Firman to collect information as early as possible to enable 
further measures to be taken. Keeping in view the social and 
educational progress achieved by the people, the enquiry 
should take into consideration the following 

(1) The number of franchise on an expanded scale. 

(2) Direct voting system. 

(3) Elections from the Upper Classes. 

(4) Protection of the rights of the minorities. 

(5) Qualifications for voting. 

(6) Nomination of officials. 

(7) Powers and functions. 

Through this Firman the President of the Legislative 
Council is authorised to appoint an Enquiry Committee. This 
Committee should make enquiries on the above lines and 
submit its repmt on how best to achieve the above aims to the 
Executive Council. The necessary orders will be passsed after 
the Executive Council submits its opinion on the report.” 

As instructed in the Firman, the President of the Executive 
Council appointcfl Rai Bill Mukund, an t-x-judge of the High 
Court, for this purpose to enquire and report. The report was 
submitted by Rfii B.ll Mukund after enquiry after one and a half 
years, but no action was taken on the report. 
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While the administrative structure of the State was under¬ 
going a change, the attention of the State was diverted to the 
Khildfat Agitation and the Congress Movement which were 
sweeping over the country at this time. Hyderabad too took a 
prominent part in the movement. 

The First World War (1914—1918) brought in its wake further 
public awakening. The civil disobedience movement of the 
Congress and the Khilajat agitation saw an unprecedented agita¬ 
tion of public mind in Hyderabad. The government tried to 
suppress the agitation for reforms. From the beginning of the 
20th century a number of public workers had to leave the state. 
Pandit S. D. Siitwalekar, D. A. Tuljapurkar, Pandit Taranath, 
Raghavendra Sarma were some of the public workers who had to 
leave the state on account of activities not to the liking of the 
government. The movement to have regional conferences for 
Marathavada, Tel'ahgana and Karnatak was also started in the 
twenties. Public education focussed its attention on the lack of 
service opportunity for the majority community of the state 
since about 90 per cent of the services in the state were held by 
the Muslims. Agitation also grew against the widespread 
corruption which prevailed in the state during this period. The 
result was that a strong British element was introduced in the 
administration of the state. Partly this was also the effect of the 
persistent efforts of the Niziim to get back the possession of 
Berar and to acquire a status of equality with the Government 
of India. 

With the rapidly rising number of educated youth and the 

struggle for a place in the services, communal agitation began to 

make itself felt. This took the shape of the mulkl and non- 
mulki agitation and also the struggle between the major com¬ 
munities of the state. While the Hindu community was moving 
towards reforms in the state, the leaders who influenced the 

Muslim community began to think in terms of consolidating the 

privileges already enjoyed by the community. While the 
government could not prevent the march of public opinion, it 
was not very keen to see the development of the Congress move¬ 
ment in the state. Under these circumstances communal move¬ 
ments found a ready field in the state. The rise of the Itiehdd- 
iil-Musalmin and its militant wing, the Razdkdrs under the 
leadership first of Bahadur Yar Jung, a Jdgirdar and then of 
Kasim Rajvi was a feature of the period between 1930 and 1940 
in the state. 

In 1930, Sir William Barton, Resident of Hyderabad, sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum containing the following significant 
observations, "Flung almost complttely across the Indian 
Peninsula, the great state of Hyderabad holds a strategic position 
of the first importance both from the political and military point 
of view. In an emergency, it could practically isolate the South 
from the North”^ Though the vanity of the Nizam was tickled 

' K. M. Munshi, The End of an Era, Hyderabad Memoirs, p • XXII. 
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by fulsome words used in official pronouncements, he was 
reminded of his subservience whenever an occasion arose. Lord 
Reading, in his famous letter of March 26, 1926, addressed to 
the Nizam, refused to treat the Indian Princes as equals, what¬ 
ever the language of the treaties. According to the Viceroy, 
responsibility for the defence and internal' security of the country 
gave the paramount power the right to intervene at its discretion 
in the internal affairs of the State’. The establishment of a State 
Congress was opposed by the government and many obstructions 
were placed in its functioning. Restrictions on religious and civil 
liberties agitated public feelings throughout the state. They had 
their repercussions in other parts of India. The Satydgmha 
sponsored by Arya Samuj in 1938 for the removal of religious 
disabilities was a turning point in the history of Hyderabad. In 
this Satydgraha the government found itself for the first time 
very much on the defensive. The State Congress, too, offered 
Satydgraha at this time to achieve its right of establishing itself. 
Among the leaders of public opinion who emerged into the fore¬ 
front of the struggle at this time were Sri Govindrav Nanai, the 
pleader from ParbhanT, Sri Digarabarrav Bindu who later 
became Home Minister in the government of Hyderabad, 
Dr. Mclkote, later Minister for Finance, B. Ramkrsna Rav, later 
Chief Minister, Sri Vinayakrav Koratkar, the son of Kesav Rav 
Koratkar and later Finance Minister in Hyderabad government, 
SvamI Ramanand Tirth, Phulcand Gandhi, later minister in the 
Hyderfibad State, K. V. Rahgarcddl and others. 

In 1937, feeling that some reforms were due in the state. Gov¬ 
ernment appointed a Committee under Diviin Bahadur Arava- 
mudu Ayyahgar to suggest a scheme of reforms for the state. 
The terms of reference for the Committee were however only to 
suggest the setting up of a body through whom government 
would be in a position to ascertain the wishes of the people. 
The theory was that the Nizam held his power from God and 
that he could not surrender his sovereignty to the people. The 
Committee suggested a very modest scheme for the setting up of 
assembly, representative of various sections of the people. Even 
this scheme was opposed tooth and nail by the Ittehdd-ul- 
Musalmin and the Razdkdrs led by Bahadur Yar Jung, who felt 
that it would mean a surrender of the right of Muslims to the 
majority community. In 1938 the great Satydgraha movement 
in Hyderabad was started. Mahdrdstra Parisad contributed a 
large share in that struggle. Most of the Working Committee 
members and other prominent workers of the Maharastra Con¬ 
ference joined the Satydgraha movement one after another. 
This resulted naturally in a virtual effaceraent of the formal 
existence of the Conference Committees and their day to day 
work. The situation remained unaltered for a considerable time 
even till about the end of 1940. A section of young workers who 
had joined the State Congress struggle was not willing to revert 

Ibid. 
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back to the provincial plane of the Maharasira Conference. 
They were reluctant to revive their activities of the Mahurastra 
Conference. The State Congress was not able to function on 
account of the continued ban. Thus there was no organizational 
medium through which people could w’ork uniteilly and create 
jtopular sanctions behind them. Arrests and imprisonml-nts 
were not over. Svaint Ranuinand Tirth and some of his 
colleagues had under the advice of Mahatma Gandhi started 
individual Satyagraliti. Sjt. Govindas Sroff, Waghmare and 
some other active workers from Aurangabad were arrested and 
imprisoned on the ground that they were communists. In the 
Mahara.stra Conference, therefore, there were few active workers 
who could successftilly carry on its activities. 


The second session was dctidetl to he held in the Osmanabad 
district. People there had decideil to hold the session at L;itur. 
As there was no constitution so long the president was elected by 
the local Reception Committee of the District. The late 
Mr. Srinivasrav Sarma B.A. Bar-at-law' wa,s elected president. 

The whole atmosphere was seething with political unrest for a 
consideraltle tinte. There was a deep feeling of resentment and 
suppression. The restrictiotis over the civil liberties of the people 
were becomitig unbearable from day-to-day. Young men had 
begun to think that they must strike hard and as.sert for the 
fundamental rights. Vague ideas were entertained about orga¬ 
nising a huge popular movement. 

There w'as no press in Hyderabad which would freely ventilate 
the feelings of the people and advocate their cause. Attempts of 
securing permission for starting a Marathi newspaper having 
failed, Mr. Atiandrav Waghmare, started his well knowm 
“MardtJivddd” frotn Pune and began to jtropagate his ideas 
about the new militant nationalism. In Hyderabad throughout 
the period of 19.17 and even in the early part of 1938 there was a 
wave of communal riots in almost all the imjwrtant centres of the 
State. The last riot in the chain was the notorious Dhulpcth 
Riots of Hyderabad which shook the people of their foundations 
and they lost all belief in the justice and fairplay of the Govern¬ 
ment. It was generally believed that iho.se who were respotisible 
for maintaining peace and order not only did nor suppress the 
hooligans but actually elated them. The already existing poli¬ 
tical unrest was heightened to the eleventh degree by the w'cak 
and unjust policy of the Government displayed during the riots. 
That was the background on which the people of Marathvad.a 
w'ere gathering at Latur to hold their second session. 

This time also some conditions were laid down by the Gov¬ 
ernment white granting the permission for holding the session. 
It W'as stipulated as a condition that before placing any resolu¬ 
tions in the open session they must be sent to the District Collec¬ 
tor and his approval should be sought. A copy of the resolu¬ 
tions passed by the Subjects Committee was sent to the District 
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Collector, who informed the Secretary that he was not prepared 
to allow two resolutions to be placed in the. open session. The 
first was pertaining to the demand of Civil Liberties and the 
second was for a demand of a public enquiry Commission regard¬ 
ing the recent chain of riots, enquiring into their causes, remote 
and immediate, and to propose remedies. This resolution had 
also condemned those communal riots and had expressed 

sympathy for the victims both Muslims and Hindus of these 
riots. After much discussion, the District Officer was prepared 
to concede to the resolution on Civil Liberties but the second 

one he could not alibw. Probably be had received definite 

instructions from higher authorities. He was, therefore, unable 

to give necessary approval. This news was received by the 
delegates of the Conference with a: great feeling of resentment. 
None was in the mood of submitting to such humiliating condi¬ 
tions. It was, therefore, decided unanimously to read a state¬ 
ment to the open session explaining the situation and to declare 
that the session would not proceed as a mark of protest against 
the highhanded policy of the government. Thus the second 
session of the Maharfistra Conference ended abruptly. 

An informal meeting was held later on, by the delegates and 
the workers of the Mahfirasfra Conference in order to consider 
the future programme. It was unanimously decided that there 
was a great necessity of starting a statewide movement for 
achieving civil lil.)ertics. A Sub-committee consisting of 
Mr. KasTnathrav Vaidya, Svanii Riimanand "firth and 
Mr. Digambarrav Hindu was appointed to decide the future 
programme. A working Committee was also elected to carry on 
the general work of the Conference. Svaml Riimanand Tirth 
accepted the Secretaryship and compfetely devoted himself to 
the cause of Maharastra Conference. 

During the course of the next year some useful work was 
turned out by the Conference workers and its Committees. The 
late 5ri Laksman Riiv Valujkar of Aurangabad was the main 
inspiration and guide of the younger workers. It was mainly 
through his effort.^ that .several adult schools and literacy centres 
were opened in ihc di.stricts. Members were enrolled in 
thousands and other useful activities were taken up. The AH 
India political situation was deteriorating day by day. It had 
its repercussions e\en in Hyderabad. War-time restrictions were 
freely utilised to suppre.ss political activities. No relief could be 
seen in the immediate future. The August 1942 movement 
burst as an avalanche. The state of Hyderabad had its share in 
this struggle. Thus there was another break in the work of the 
Maharastra Conference. 

However, the fourth session was taken at Aurangabad in 1943 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. Waghmare, Sri Gonvindas 
Sroff and other young workers of Aurangabad who were released 
after a long imprisonment. The Aurangabad session was the 
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real beginning of the organizational growth of Marathvada. So 
long, the Maharastra Conference had no regular constitution. 
A constitution was framed after the Partur session. It would 
have ordinarily been passed in the second session at Latur., The 
session was, however, given up in protest and the organization 
had no constitution passed in the open session. The Umrl 
session could pass it but the main consideration which weighed 
with the leaders of the conference was about the diflicui'ty of 
adopting the same ideal which was originally framed at the time 
of the Latur session. Some of them thought that after the State 
Congress struggle it was. not possible for them to adopt any 
constitution which had no responsible Government as its ideal. 
If they had accepted Responsible Government as an idea! in 
their constitution, they reasonably feared that the Government 
would automatically ban the organization. Thus the attempt 
was deferred for the time being and the constitution was adopted 
in the Aurangabad session of 1943. The Conference was presid¬ 
ed over by Sri Srldhar Vaman Naik, B.A. Bar-at-law. The main 
political re.solutions pas.sed by the Conference are a great land¬ 
mark in the progress of the people’s movement in Marathvada. 
1 he main political resolution and the programme, adopted in 
the session gave a new turn to the whole movement of the 
Conference. 

The next two sessions of 1945 and 1946 were held respectively 
at Sailu and Latur. The Sailu session was presided over by 
Mr. D. G. Bindu and the Liitur session was held with Mr. Anand- 
rav Waghmare in the presidential chair. Both of these sessions 
show a high level mark of the rising popularity and strength of 
the organization. Through its various programmes, the organi¬ 
zation had caught the imagination of the people and got a huge 
following from the rural' population. Thousands of peasants 
attended the sessions and other programmer. Even Taluka 
Conferences began to be very huge affairs during these days. 

Meanwhile the Second World War had broken out and no 
further progress in the setting up of an Assembly could take 
place. When the war ended in 1945, the entire country was in 
the throes of the Quit India Movement. In Hydenibad Bahadur 
Yar Jung had been followed by the extremist leader Kasim 
RazvT. Bands of militant Razakars spread all over the state 
creating a great sense of insecurity among the people. At the 
end of December 1943 SvamT Ramanand Tirth issued a statement 
in which he reviewed the political situation in the state and 
warned the Government to read the signs of the times and grant 
freely if nor what was absolutely desirable at least what was 
inevitable. The acid test of what was inevitable under the given 
situation in Hyderabad, he continued, was the lifting of the ban 
on the State Congress which in fact would wisely be conceding 
to the elementary civic right of free association and recognition 
of the right of the people to strive for Responsible Government. 
He further said “the struggle the Hyderabad State Congress has 
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passed through in “1938, 1940 and 1942, remains perforce unful- ch apter 2, 
filled. The Government has not as yet seen its way to effect any History, 
change in its policy towards it. It shall, therefore, be the duty ^ 

of one and all who believe in and are working for a progressive Hyderabad. 
and democratic Hydertibad State to strive to get the ban on the 
organisation lifted. The State Congress has all along stood and 
striven for definite principles and has made its indelible mark on 
the political history of the state. The freedom of the people of 
the state can only mean the attainment of Responsible Govern¬ 
ment under the aegis of H.E.H. the Nizam and I am confident 
that all the democratic forces, individuals and organisations, 
shall popularise this ideal and mobilise the strength of public 
opinion behind it, so that the demand of the State Congress is 
made irresistil)le”. However the state , congressmen who were 
working in the provincial conferences before 1938 re-entered the 
conferences with a new spirit and a new vision. They gave the 
organisations a definite political bias. Thenceforward the poli¬ 
tical organisations became in effect instruments for educating 
and organising the people for the very political objectives for 
which the State Congress stood. Although the ideal of Responsi¬ 
ble Government wti.s not incorporated in their respective constitu 
tions for a long rime, it was propagated through their resolu¬ 
tions and sneeches. The minimum political demands of these 
conferences were for granting civil liberty and lifting of the ban 
on the State Congress. Thus the illegal State Congress was 
gathering popular strength behind it as time rolled on. It was 
evident that the State Congress was in fact banned for having 
Responsible Government as its ideal although the Government 
had tried to hide its intentions behind several other objections. 

In 1940 the seven satyiigrahis headed by SvamI Ramiinand Tirth 
had offered themselves for arrest for the vindication of their 
right to preach the ideal of Responsible Government. Other 
state congressmen in the provincial conferences practically 
asserted this right. Mr. Ka.sinath Rav Vaidya presiding over the 
3rd session of the Mahanistra Conference held in 1941 at Umri 
(Dist. Nanded) pleaded the cause of Responsible Government in 
his presidential address. The Conference at the same time while 
rejecting the reforms of 1939 demanded a new reforms scheme 
based upon Responsible Government. 

The first jitters of the intention of the Government to suppress 
the Conference were already being experienced. The lives of the 
political workers were already in danger. Threats were being 
held out to them, their houses were being attacked, they were 
being shot at and murdered. The brutal muroer of Sii Govind- 
riiv Pansare, a brilliant and selfless worker of the State Congress 
at Assapiir in Nanded district by an armed band of two hundred 
strong, was indeed the work of the anti-democratic and counter¬ 
revolutionary forces. There could be no other reason against 
such a man who throughout his life served the people without 
making any distinction of caste or community, who was a 
devotee of non-violence and truth and who worked throughout 
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his life for the amelioration of the masses. It was an action 
directed against those who dared to oppose and lay bare the 
atrocities and corruption of the officials, it was an action against 
the vanguard of democratic forces and a challenge to the grow¬ 
ing aspirations of the people and those who championed them, 
it was a shot fired at the rising tide of the mass awakening. 

This indirect repression was supported by the direct one by the 
Government. Hundreds of workers on the democratic front 
were put under arrest, scores were fired upon and worst crimes 
of rape, loot and arson were perpetrated by the police against the 
people in places like Macharadpalli, Aknur, and Suryaperh. 

But all this could not deter the democratic forces from their 
onward march. As the hour of India's independence drew 
nearer, the rabid communal activities of the Itteluld-ul-Musalmin 
increased in volume and violence. The State Congress fought 
valiantly against these elements. Meanwhile the government of 
Hyderabad which had till now been led by moderates like Sir 
Mirzfi Ismilil had come into the hands of the Razdkdr supported 
leaders, who brought the state to a difficult position, through 
their spirit of adventurism. 

India won its Independence in 1947. The future of Hyderabad 

was now to be settled. Public opinion in Hydertlbad was over¬ 

whelmingly in favour of joining the Indian Union. This was 
opposed by the leader of the Razdkdrs who now controlled the 
government. All efforts of moderates like Sir Mirzft IsmfiTl and 
Sir Sultan Ahmad to establish the relation between the Indian 
Union and Hyderabad in consonance with the realities of the 
situation were oppo.sed by the Razdkdrs. The movement of the 
State Congress to force Hydcrtlbiid to join the Indian Union was 
strongly attacked by the communal elements. In the latter 
struggle thousands went to jail and suffered strongly at the hands 
of the administration. Due to the activities of the Razdkdrs 
hundreds of thousands of Hindus had to flee the state and take 
shelter in numerous camps set up by the sympathetic Indian 
opinion across the borders. The district of Osmanabild too had 
its share of public workers who fought and suffered. At last the 

Government of the Union moved into the Nizam’s State and 

after a brief but brilliant police action put an end to the intoler¬ 
able conditions prevailing in the State. Soon after, elections 
were held iii the State and a representative government was set 
up. The State of Hydcnlbad acceded to the Indian Union. 

In 1956, following the reorganisation of states the district of 
Osmanrdrad along with the other districts of Marathvfida 
became a part of the then Bombay State and in 1960, of the 
Maharashtra State with creation of that State. 
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The POPULAiiav of Osmanabad district according to 1961 
Census is 1,477,656 (m. 758,235 ; f. 719,421). It is spread over an 
area of 14,271.7 kni' (5,510.3 sq. miles) and works out to 268 per¬ 
sons per square mile. 

Since 1901, when the first official Census was taken, there has 
been a great degree of variation in population of Osmanabad 
district. The factors contributing to this variation are numerous. 
A change in the boundaries of the district from time to time, the 
intermittent famines occurring in the district, opening up of new 
railway lines, and epidemics are some of them. The following 
table shows the decade variation in population of the district 
since 1901. 


TABLE No. 1 

Growth of Population in Osmanabad District, 1901-61. 


Decade year 

(1) 

Persons 

(2) 

Decade 

Variation 

(3) 

Percentage 

Decade 

Variation 

(4) 

Males 

(5) 

Females 

(6) 

1901 

777,929 


, , 

392,889 

385,040 

1911 

927,095 

4-149,166 

4-l9'17 

471,947 

455,148 

1921 

890,291 

-36,804 

-3-97 

45(9,238 

431,053 

1931 

991,367 

4-101,076 

4-11-35 

510,440 

480,927 

1941 

1,101,515 

4-110,148 

-hlbll 

567,353 

534,162 

1951 

1,210,041 

4-108,526 

+9-85 

621,541 

588,500 

1961 

1,477,656 

4-267,615 

4-22-12 

758,235 

719,421 


It will be seen from the above table that during the last 
60 years or so, the population of the district has shown an upward 
trend except for the decade 1911-21. The net increase recorded 
during the period was 89.95 per cent. 

Of the above increa.se, the decade of 1901 to 1911 alone showed 
an increase of 19.17 per cent as it was a period of recovery from 
A-1272—9-A. 
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the severe famines of earlier years. Opening up of a railway 
line from Bar.sl to LatOr also contributed to this. The decade 
from 1911 to 1921, however, witnessed a decline in population to 
the extent of 4 per cent owing to the failure of agricultural 
seasons and the influenza epidemics of 1918-19. The two subse¬ 
quent decades viz,, 1921—31 and 1931-41 again showed an 
increase in population of 11.15 per cent and 11.11 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. During the decade 1941—51, the increase was 22.12 
per cent, the highe.st ever attained in the district. 

Tahsilwise also, the population showed similar variations. 
From 1951 to 1961, for in.stance, Udgir tahsil recorded the highest 
variation viz., 27.0 per cent, whereas Tuljapur returned the lowest 
rate of 16.9 per cent. The tabsils of Udgir, Ausii, Ahmadpur, 
Paranda, Nilahga and Bhiim were above the district average, but 
the tahsils of Osmanabiid, Latur, Kalam, Tuljapur and Umerga 
were below it. 

With the increase in population, the density of population also 
increased. From 162 persons per square mile in 1921 it rose to 
268 persons per square mile in 1961. However, the district 
density is lower than the corresponding figure for the State. 

TABLE No. 2 


Area, Population and Density, Tahsilwise, Osmanabad 
District, 1961. 


Tahsil 

Area in 


Males 


Density 

square 

kilometres 

Total 

population 

Females 

per 

square 

mile 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Ahmadpur 

1,5781 

165,138 

84,890 

80,248 

271 

Paranda •. .. ♦. 

).052-6 

88,317 

45.071 

43,246 

217 

Osmanabad 

1,1520 

140,058 

71,654 

68,404 

315 

Latur 

1,087-3 

143,007 

74,025 

68,982 

341 

Tuljapur 

1,566-4 

120,834 

62,569 

58,265 

200 

Kalam 

1,226-6 

126,839 

65,189 

61,650 

268 

Ausa 

1.211-6 

122,816 

63,068 

59,748 

263 

Umerga 

1,493-4 

162,405 

83,491 

78,914 

282 

Ntlangii 

1,387-5 

162.807 

82.944 

79,863 

304 

Bhum Mahal 

878-5 

72,836 

37,113 

35,723 

215 

Udgir 

1,637-7 

172,599 

88,221 

84,378 

273 


A-1272—9-B, 
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The density of population differed from tahsil to tahsil as is 
shown in table No, 3. These differences were due partly to the 
disparity in the fertility or productivity of soils in different tahsils 
and partly to the unequal growth of urbanisation there. 

TABLE No. 3 

Densiiy of Population in Osmanabad District. 
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(1) 

Density per square mile 

Percentage of 
district 
population 
in 1961 

(4) 

1951 

(2) 

1961 

(3) 

Maharashtra 

271 

334 


Osmanabad District 

220 

268 

100-00 

1. Ahmadpur Tahsil 

220 

271 

11-17 

2. Paranda Tahsil 

176 

217 

5-98 

3. Bhum Mahal 

176 

215 

4-93 

4. Osmanabad Tahsil 

260 

315 

9-48 

5. Latur Tahsil 

284 

341 

9-68 

6. Tuljapur Tahsil . , 

I7I 

200 

8-18 

7. Kalam Tahsil 

224 

268 

8-58 

8. Udgir Tahsil . . .. 

215 

273 

11-68 

9. Ausa Tahsil 

210 

263 

8-31 

10. Umerga Tah.sil 

233 

282 

10-99 

11. Nilanga Tahsil 

248 

304 

11-02 


The district population can be classified into rural and urban 
population as in table No. 4. 


TABLE No. 4 

Distkibuiion of Rural and Urban Population, 
Osmanabad District^ 1961. 


(1) 

Persons 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Total . 

1,477,656 

758,235 

719,421 

Rural 

1,321,390 

676,437 

644,953 

Urban 

156,266 

81,798 

74,468 


Table No. S gives the tahsilwise breakup of males and females 
as per rural and urban areas. 
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In 1961, there were 1388 inhabited villages with a population 
of 1,321,390 in Osmanabad district. The average of rural popula¬ 
tion was 952 per inhabited viliage. Since 1901, the net increase 
in rural population has been 82.21 per cent. The rate of increase 
per decade was not uniform or continuous, but there was a 
gradual decrease in the percentage since 1911, except for 1961. 

Of the total number of villages, 62.22 per cent villages had 
population of le.ss than 1000. Villages with population between 
1000 and 1999 were more in number than villages with either 
less than 1000 or more than 2000 souls. In 1961, the frequency 
distrihution of villages was as follows. 

TABI.E No. 6 


Frequency Di.si RintfTioN of Villages, Osmanabad District, 1961. 


Villages with population 

(1) 

No. of 
villages 

(2) 

Percentage 
of population 
to total 
rural 

population 

(3) 

Less than 300 



443 

10-21 

500—1,000 . 

. . 


490 

26-98 

1.000—2,000 . 

. . 

. . 

333 

34-14 

2,000—5,000 . 

. . 

. . 

114 

23-26 

5,000 and above . . ,. 

•• 

•• 

8 

3-41 


In 1961, the average population per inhabited village was 952 
in the district, as already mentioned above. Within the district 
this average varied from 749 in Paranda tahsil to 1293 in Umerga 
tahsil. The ninnher of inhabited villages per 100 sq. miles in 
1961 was 26 in the district. This population was 31 for the State. 
Within the district the proportion of inhabited villages per 100 
sq. miles varied from tahsil to tahsil. For example Tuljapur 
tahsil had only 18 villages per 100 sq. miles, whereas Nilahga had 
34 for an equal area. 

According to 1961 Census, there were 13 towns in Osmanabad 
district with a population of 116,266. The frequency distribution 
of towns (please refer to table No. 7) shows that among these 
towns only one had population between 20,000 and 50,000, four 
towns had population between 10,000 and 20,000 and the rest 
had below 10,000. 
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Frequency Distribution of Towns, Os.manabad Districi, 1961. 


Towns with population 

(1) 

No. ot 
towns 

(2) 

PercentaKC of 
urban 

population to 
total 

population 

(3) 

Above — 

1,00,000 



Nil 

Nil 

50,000— 

1,00,000 



Nil 

Nil 

20,000— 

50,000 



1 

26-18 

10,000— 

20,000 



4 

36-94 

3,000— 

10,000 



7 

33-80 

Les.s than 

5,000 


■ . 

1 

3-08 



I'ota] 

•• 

13 


Though the 

urban population 

has 

increased considerably since 


1901, the process of urhanisaiion in the district is still slow as 
compared to the State as a whole. The net growth in urban 
population of the district since 1901 was 196.37 per cent. The 
1911 (Icnsus showed a decrease in population of the urban areas, 
but thereafter till 1951 the urban population has gradually 
increased. From 1951 to 1961, however, there was again a decline 
in the urban population, due to the declassification of Cakur, 
Wa.si, Bembli, Wadhona, Gunjoti and Lohara towns as per the 
revised definition. Had not these towns been declassilicd, the 
net increase in urban population would have been 18.23 per cent 
more than that of 1951. 


Among the towns, Latfir is the most important and the most 
urbanised town in the whole district. By 1901 the total popula¬ 
tion of Laiur was only 10,479. After the introduction of the 
Bar.si Light Railway, Latur developed into an important commer¬ 
cial centre. It is today a big agricultural market and has large 
ginning and pressing factories. With an increase in its import¬ 
ance, me population of Latur increased during the past 60 years 
by 290.43 per cent. 

From the point of view of population the next important town 
is Osmanrihad, the districi headquarters. From 1901 to 1961 its 
population increased by 77.88 per cent. Udgir is yet another 
town and an important trade centre in the district. For long its 
population stagnated for want of communications. But it sharply 
rose by 162.11 per cent after the Bidar-Parall railway line was 
opened and a number of other new' roads were laid joining it to 
the district headquarters. 
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Distribution into broad age-groups, the population in the district CHAPTER 3. 
shows that during the period from 1951 to 1961, the proportion The People, 
of children below 4 has increased from 13.19 to 14.92 per cent 
for males and from I3’89 to 15-82 per cent for females. Likewise i 
the proportion of youngsters in the age-group of 0—14 has increas- 
ed in the case of both males and females. The proportion of old 
people, however, has gone down. The proportion of persons in 
the working age-group of 15—59 has decreased for both males and 
females. The following tables give the distribution of population 
by age-groups during 1961 in OsmSnabad district. 
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Non-Technical 
diploma not 
equal to degree 

Females 

(16) 

— 


Males 

(15) 

OO lAOO 

•O <N — 

Educational levels 

1) 

•« 2 be 

‘S 59 ^ 

Females 

(14) 


X c P ■ 
p o 

Ui & 

o 

Males 

(13) 

^ OO QO »i^ rn ^ 
f>. rsi — — 

u 

0 

S 

O L- U 
« 

Females 

(12) 

— — fA pf*3 CO cn — 

'-o CAfSvnfN — 

fA • • — — 

3.5P O 
■gsg 

Males 

(11) 

OO (A vr\ vA h> VA fN — O 

^ fAOs (N* ^ nO 

n- • • TTOsO^inrsi 

<A ‘ ^ 

Primary or 
Junior Basic 

Females 

(10) 

O ^— fA ^ PA o Al 

GO CA VA Os O Os Os Ov o fs 

. fA O l>sfN evi— 

IVIales 

(9) 

»A OO tA Os ^ r*-. Os'<t* >0 00 lA 

Al GO <N O •—O^ r—CA Os fA 

O' • o'O'^sO oO psj iA 

>o ■ fA'^rg ——^ 

Literate (without 
educational 
level) 

Females 

(8) 

O PA sO sO Os PA r>»— 

^ !>. f>J O PA PA sO IS.* sO PA 

sO . PA— — 00 VA sO PA— 

Os •a5cs5—X" 

Males 

(7) 

♦_ 00 CO sO — O OO s© — rsj— 

r> CO s© vA —o PA PA o 

lA . I>* s© PA PA lAPA O— 

OS ’PAT—aJpn — 

Illiterate 

Females 

(6) 

— s©>©iA'^OsOsOsDr'i.iA^ 
r%OPA\©sO'^oO‘^s©tsHiArsi 

O' ^ lA PA — — It, — lA PA tj* 

Os — C^iA'^4A"^trsOiAPA 
lA — 

Males 

(5) 

IN. A. — o A. PA PN O Os pA •— 

ps^rxiN* — cOfsiorsiiArN,os — 
OOs—PNO sOpaOsDpAPnI 
* — OOpa— psj fsj PN pa pa PS 

Total population 

Females 

(4) 

cos©oosOPAs©rN — r«»iAtN. 

soo^rsiros—ospssos-*—PS 
■^tros—-^ps — ou^Qo^o 

S' — — 0'sDA.,v©iAfN,iArA 
r>.— — 

Males 

(3) 

s©rN,r^s©coiN.OO'OsO'^iN» 
OsrN.'^_©MA'^'^pArN,os — 
tN.OsOOsPAOs-^'^iAOOs 
— — AioaosOsoiAodrCpA 

OO*- — 

Persons 

(2) 

sOPAlNisO'^OsOrNrsipAOs'^ 

sOoOcO»AOst>.pA'OOsPslO'«r 

<NpA osOOO'-^sO’^OO' S© 

S© PA PA o ^ fsj o s© PS aT 
»APSPSps| — — — — r— — 

Age-group 

(1) 

V> »Tj 

n> Os ^ OS tr ^ OS o S 

5«0’«'O' — — PSPS PA ^ lA Cj 

'*t; — — PSPSPAPA^r >©<1 







TABLE No. 9 

Education in Osmanabad District (Rural), 1961. 
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Consideration ol; the proportion of sex-ratios for different age- 
groups provides an important aspect of the population problem. 
In this district the sex-ratio of the total population is more than 
equal for the age-group of 15—34. Rural sex-ratio is higher than 
the urban sex-ratio for aggregate groups of 0-14 and 15-34. The 
rural anti urban .sex-ratios are almost identical for the age-group 
35-59. Urban sex-ratio is. however, considerably higher than its 
rural counterpart, for the older age-group, that is, for 60 years 
and above. 


Since 1901 the sex-ratio of the entire population of the district 
varied between 939 and 980 as cotilti be seen from the following 
table. 

TABLE No. 10 


Sex-katio.s in Rural and UrRan Area.s in 0.smanabad District. 


(Number of females per 1,000 male population) 


Year 

(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3) 

Urban 

(4) 

1901 




980 

981 

970 

1911 




964 

964 

975 

1921 


. . 


939 

940 

925 

1931 




942 

946 

967 

1941 




941 

941 

941 

1951 




947 

95b 

929 

1961 



* * . ' * 

949 

953 

910 


Tahsilwise sex-ratio as per 196! Census varied from 931 in 
Tujjapur tahsil to 963 in Bliiim Mahrd and Nilahga tahsil. The 
rural-urban differences in the sex-ratios within the tahsils arc 


still wider than those between .averages for different tahsils. 
Except for Ausfi tah.sil, the rural sex-ratios are higher than the 
urban sex-ratios. In the following table the sex-ratios for each 
tah.sil in the district for urban and rural areas are given separately 

TABLE No. 11 


Sex-ratios in Rural and Urban Areas in Osmanabad District in 
1961 FOR each Tahsil. 


Tahsil 

(I) 

Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3) 

Urban 

(4) 

Ahmacipur 



945 

947 

904 

Paranda 



960 

961 

940 

Bhum (Mahal) 



963 

966 

924 

Osmanabad 



955 

964 

897 

Latur 



932 

942 

908 

Tuljapur 



931 

931 

929 

Kalam .. 



946 

948 

908 

Udgir . 



956 

965 

886 

Ausa 



947 

946 

967 

Umerga 



945 

950 

203 

Nilanga 



963 

966 

903 

Osmanabad District 



949 

953 

910 


As in the sex-ratio, a substantial change in the marital status of 
the people in this district is also visible. The following table shows 
the distribution of the district population by marital .status for 
males and females separately in 1951 and 196), respectively. 






















Marital Status^ Osmanabad District, 1961. 

(The p Mcentages of population for broad age-groups are shown compared to 1951.) 
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The figures for both 1951 and 1961 reveal that during the last 
decade the proportion of never married has increased both for 
males and females. The proportion of widowed* oir the other 
hand, has decreased whereas the proportion of divorced or 
separated has slightly increased. These changes have lowered 
the proportion of “married” per.son.s. Another important feature 
of this distribution is that during the last decade there has been 
visible a rise in the age at m^^rriage. This is partly due to the 
breaking up of the joint family system and the severe economic 
conditions prevailing. This necessitated the marriageable people 
to postpone their marriage till they reach a certain standard in 
their economic well being. The proportion of never married has 
increased in age-groups 0-14 and 15-34 both for males and females. 

The child-woman ratio is expressed in terms of children of 
0-4 years per 1,000 women of 15-44 years age-group. It is also 
stated for every married woman of 15-44 years age-group. This 
ratio is slightly higher for rural areas than for urban ones. When 
standardised for married women of 15-44 years age-group, it is 
higher in urban areas. This may indicate either a high fertility 
or a high survival rate in urban areas. From 1951 to 1961 this 
ratio has increased from 635 to 730. It may he attributed to a 
higher birth-rate and somewhat reduced infant mortality. The 
following table gives the distribution of persons as per this ratio 
as also the number of widows per 1,000 married women in the 
age-group 15-44 which is reduced from 138 in 1951 to 98 in 1961. 

TABLE No. 13 

Distribution of Popui-AHO-n a.s per Child-Woman Ratio, 

OSMANABAD DlSIRlCT. 


Period 

(1) 

No. of children 
0-4 years age- 
group per 
1,000 women 
of 15—44 years 
age-group 

(2) 

i 

No. of children 
0-4 years age- 
group per 
1,000 married 
women of 

15—44 years 
age-group 

(3) 

No. of widows 
per 1,000 
married women 
(both in 

15—44 years 
age-group) 

(4) 

ri95i .. 

District Total 4 

635 

738 

138 

tl96l .. 

730 

826 

89 

Rural 

731 

821 

89 

Urban 

720 

858 

91 


The incidence of immigration is an important aspect of the 
population problem. According to the Census of 1961, of the 
total, population 1,477,656 (m. 758,235 ; f. 719,421)^ 1,025,874 
persons (m. 646,245 ; f. 379,629) or 69.49 per cent were born in the 
district of enumeration and 335,491 or 22.70 per cent were born 


Migration. 
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outside the district but were enumerated within the district at 
the time of the Census. The percentage of males enumerated is 
85.30 and of females only 52.83. The difference between these 
two proportions is due to the fact that a large number of women 
married outside the district during this period. This marriage 
in-migration of females is more pronounced from within the dis¬ 
trict. Even among persons migrating from outside the State, the 
females out-numher the males because the district is not suffi¬ 
ciently developed industrially so as to attract males from outside 
in search of a specialized or unskilled job. The following table 
gives the proportion of population by places of birth in 
Osmanabad district in 1961. 

TABLE No. 14 

Proi'okiion ok Population by Places of Birth 


Particulars 

Total 

Popula¬ 

tion 

In place of 
enumera¬ 
tion 

1 

Elsewhere 
in the 
district 

Outside 
the district 
but in 
Maha¬ 
rashtra 

Outside 

Maha¬ 

rashtra 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Persons 

1,477,656 

1,025,874 

335,491 

84,980 

29,864 

Males 

758,235 

646,245 

78,721 

23,078 

9,553 

Females 

719,421 

379,629 

256,770 

61,902 

20,3)1 

Percentage to total 
population— 


i 




Persons 

lOO'OO 

69-49 

22-73 

5-76, 

2-02 

Males 

100-00 

85-30 

10-39 

3-05 

1-26 

Females 

\ 

100-00 

52-83 

35-73 

8-61 

2-83 


A large percentage of population in this district belongs to 
Scheduled Castes, According to 1961 Census 13.39 per cent of 
the total population was enumerated as belonging to Scheduled 
Castes. Some of them had reported their individual castes ; but' 
a few did not do so. Of the total Scheduled Caste population, 
93.89 per cent were found in the rural areas of the district while 
the rest i.e,, 6.1! per cent inhabited the urban areas. There w'cre 
32 Scheduled Castes in the district, but only 12 of them have 
been reported in 1961. 

Out of the twelve Scheduled Castes reported in the district in 
1961 Census, the largest numher belonged to Mangs (including 
Maiig Garudr). Next predominant group is that of Mahars and 
the next to it are Camhhars and Dhnrs, respectively. The remain¬ 
ing Scheduled Castes together numher 1,440 only which makes 
less than 0.1 per cent of the total population of the district. The 
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CHAPTER 3 
The People. 

PdIM 1..M lOS. 

C'a>'lcs. 


ScHEDUi.i'.n Caste Popl-i.ai ion in Osmanabao Disiuicr, 1961. 


Xarnc of Scheduled 
Caste 

(1) 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
of the 
district 

(4) 

Percentage of each 
Scheduled Caste 
population in 

Males 

( 2 ) 

Fcoi lies 

(3) 

Rural 

■areas 

(3) 

Urban 

area.s 

(6) 

•■Al 1 Schtfdulcd Castes 

101,019 

96,873 

13-39 

93-89 

6-11 

(1) Utda Jnhitatii 

4 

2 

X 

100-00 


(2) Dhaij'ai . . 

292 

284 

0-04 

95-83 

4-17 

(3) Canibh.ar 

11,913 

11,273 

1-57 

92-12 

7-88 

(4) Dakkal ., 

22 

19 

N' 

100-00 


(5) phor 

2,833 

2,660 

0-37 

69-58 

30-42 

(6) Ellamalwrir 

94 

96 

0-01 

100-00 


(7) Holey,a .. 

181 

233 

0-03 

93-72 

6'28 

(8) Holeya D.asari . . 

3 

4 

N 


100-00 

(9) Kolupulviindlu .. 

92 

91 

0-01 

70-49 

29-51 

(10) Mah.ar .. 

39,057 

37,384 

5-17 

95-47 

4-53 

(II) .Mrdii JanKam 

16 

7 

N 

100-00 


(12) .M-ihed .. 

46,410 

44,745 

6-17 

94-49 

5-51 


ol persoJis from the SchcduIccJ Castes who have not reported their 
individual castes. 

tincludes Manp Garudi also. 


smallest group is represented by Reda jaiigam and Holeya Dasan 
having less than ten persons each. The following table gives the 
distribution ol population of these Scheduled Castes bv urban and 
rural areas. 

TABLE N\). 1.5 


In regard to the distribution of tiie comjtonents of the Scheduled 
Castes eornnuiniry between riinil and urban areas .It) per cent 
belonging to the Dliors. Holeya Dasan and Kolupulvandiu com¬ 
munities are tlie residents of ilie urban areas while the rest reside 
in the rural parts of the district. Iti regard to other Scheduled 
Castes, tint proportion is more or less the same. Most of the 
Scheduled Castes either work on their own lands or serve as 
agricultural labour oti other farms or as tenaitt < iilitvators. 
There are few atnotig them wlio arc literates. By tradition 
they stay in groups which prevents any mobility in respect to the 
comtmitiity as a whole. This may perhaps account for the 
majority of them residing in rural areas of the district. 
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A comparison of the number of Scheduled Castes in 1961 to 
that in 1951 shows that both in rural as well as urban areas the 
proportion of population belonging to Scheduled Castes has gone 
down during the decade. This reduction could be attributed to 
a large number of persons from the erstwhile Hindu Scheduled 
Castes returning their religion as Baudha or Nav-Baudha. 

People belonging to Scheduled Tribes, in the district number 
only 393 according to 1961 Census. They account for 0.03 per 
cent of the total population of the district. They represent 6 
Scheduled Tiilies as reported at the time of Census. All of them 
stay in rural areas. They have almost equal ratio of males and 
females. Of these trilies, Pardhan has the largest number of 
population, having 87 males and 88 females. Bhils come next 
with 71 males and 73 females. Andh tribe is the smallest group 
with only 2 males and no females to return. The Scheduled 
Tribe population in the district shows an increase from 151 in 
1951 to 393 in 1961. 

The Scheduled Tribes is the smallest group in population. 
They are the most depressed group so far as literacy is concerned. 
The males are very much behind in literacy, and no female is 
literate. 

Of the total population of the district 1,225,642 or 17.05 per 
cent people are literate, while a great majority arc still illiterate. 
Of the literates, 120,943 males and 24,234 females barely know 
the three R’s and cannot be said to have reached a certain 
standard of literacy. Amongst those who possess some educa¬ 
tional level, the greater percentage is of those who have completed 
the primary or the basic education. Of these, the males number 
43,117 and feintiles only 4.490. The reason might be sought 
perhaps in orthodoxy and conservative attitude in regard to the 
female education. The rule of the ex-Nizam which never 
encouraged female education might also be a contributory factor 
to the low level of literacy among females. 

The number of people who have taken education up to matri¬ 
culation and abme is quite small, viz., 3,962, of whom, 3,854 are 
males and 108 females. 

Within the district the highest literacy rates are in a small 
pocket around Lfitur town. On the other hand, lowest rates are 
obtained in the we.stern portion of the district comprising Bhtim 
mahrd and in the eastern portion comprising parts of Nllahga, 
UdgTr and Ausa tahsils. The lowest percentage in this area is 
due to the lack of proper communications. In the order of 
literacy laltfir tahsil with 20.96 per cent of literates stands first 
and is followed by Paranda tahsil where literacy is 12.87 per cent. 

The rural and urban area-wise distribution of literate popula¬ 
tion indicates that among rural areas Umarga tahsil ranks first 
with 16.98 per cent. Among urban areas Osmanabad tahsil has 
the highest rates both for males as well as for females. 
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CHAPTER 3, Considered from the point of the growth of literacy in the 
The People flistrict, the literacy percentage has increased almost seven-fold 

during the past 60 years, that is, from 1901 to 1961. In this the 
Population, percentage of literacy for females has shown substantial improve- 

Literacy. nient especially during the decade from 1951 to 1961. Male 

literacy has risen from 18.61 in 1951 to 27.52 in 1961. This may 
be attributed to the liberal educational policy and extension of 
various facilities to the people under the literacy schemes imple¬ 
mented during the Five-Year Plans. The scheme of compulsory 
education introduced in the district in 1953 also helped to increase 
the percentage of literacy considerably. 

The highest percentage viz.. 24.15 is recorded against the age- 
group of 15-34. Of these, males are predominantly more in 
number than the females, the percentages being 40.58 and 7.87, 
respectively. Next to this comes the age-group of 5-14. With 
the percentage of literacy as 20.95 the percentage of literacy for 
males is 30.68 in this group and that for females is 10,69. Per¬ 
centage of literacy for the older group, that is for those who are 
60 years of age and abov^e is still lower, as the literacy drive has 
been of recent origin only. 

When classified according to the rural and urban areas, the 
literacy percentage shows a higher proportion for the urban as 
against the rural areas for the simple reason that in the urban 
areas the facilities for education are more and wide spread. For 
the age-group 5-14, for example the percentage of literacy for 
rural areas is only 18.60 as agaiii-st 40.33 in urban areas. So also 
in regard to the age-groups 15-34 and 35-59, for which the literacy 
percentages have been 21.06 and 13.74 for rural areas and 49.06 
and 34.61 for the urban areas, respectively. 

The average literacy rates are the highest in the age-group of 
15-34 in the case of males. This indicates that literacy rates 
have improved only recently and that there has not been any 
persistent educational activity over a long period. In the case of^ 
females, too, the high figure for 5-14 indicates that female 
education has received attention only recently. 

The spread of literacy during recent years can also be seen 
from the number of schools which has gone on multiplying 
every year in urban and rural areas of the district but more parti¬ 
cularly so in the rural areas. 

During the last decade i.e., from 1951 to 1961 there has been 
a rapid growth in the number of primary schools whose number 
rose from 500 to 1,224. There were severe restrictions in the 
ex-Hyder;lhad State on opening new schools and as a result very 
few private institutions could work in the district. Now the 
students from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes as also 
those whose parents’ yearly income does not exceed Rs. 1,800 get 
free education. This has led to the rise in the percentage of 
literacy and educational level. 
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The religion of the majority of the population of Osmanabad 
district is Hindu. Out of 1,477,656 peoples in the district during 
1961, 1,228,908 people or 83.2 per cent of the total population 
belonged to Hindu religion. Hindus form 85.2 per cent in rural 
and 65.9 per cent in the urban areas of the district. Muslims 
come next, forming 10.11 per cent of the total population. But 
unlike Hindus, they are having a larger percentage (viz. 27.57) 
staying in urban areas and a comparatively smaller (viz. 8.05) 
percentage of the total population in rural areas. Jains and the 
followers of other religions have similarly a larger proportion in 
urban areas. The Jains, in fact, are the most urbanised group 
having 34.04 per cent of its people living in the urban areas. 
Only Hindus and Buddhists are more numerous in rural than in 
urban areas. The following table gives the distribution of 
population by religions in the rural and urban areas of the 
district. 


TABLE No. 16 

PopULATiox BY Religious Communities, Osmanabad District 

1961. 


(1) 

Urban 

Rural 

Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

Females 

(5) 

Hindus .. 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddhists 

Zoroastrians 

Muslims .. 

Jews 

Christians 

Others 

Total 

54,322 

77, 

1,097 

4,221 

7 

21,926 

"l48 

48,608 

51 

886 

3,693 

5 

21,151 

" 74 

578,648 

159 

11,900 

41,967 

53,043 

"720 

547,330 

13 

1,942 

42,105 

53,308 

"252 

3 

80,798 

74,468 

686,437 

644,953 


** icugiulis uvcf u penoa oi tne 

past sixty years indicates that the proportion of Muslims has 
increased from 9.5 per cent in 1901 to 10.1 per cent in 1961. The 
proportion of Christians, too, has increased by 0.08 per cent 
during the same period. In case of Hindus, on the contrary, the 
proportion has considerably gone down mainly due to the fact 
that a number of Hindus belonging to backward or Scheduled 
Castes returned their religion as Baudha or Nav-Baudha. If the 
Hindus and Nav-Baudhas are grouped together their proportion 
appears more or less constant over the last 60 years. The per¬ 
centage of Jains, however, has gone down from 0.7 in 1901 to 0.4 
in 1961. The following statement gives the percentages of the 
people belonging to different religions to the total population : 


Buddhists 
Christians 
Hindus 
A-I272—lO-A. 


1901 

0-01 

89-80 


19gl 

6-23 

008 

83-17 


Jains 

Muslims 

Others 


1901 1961 

0-66 0-32 

9-52 10-II 

0-01 0-02 
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CHAPTER 3. The sex-ratio for each religion in Osmanabad district indicates 
Th7"p^pie that of all the religions the Muslims are having the highest ratio 
viz., 993. Buddhist follow next with 992. The reason for this 
Population attributed to the migration of their males from the 

Religion. district to outside places. The lowest sex-ratio is found among 
Christians. 

Languages. Marathi is the principal language and is the mother-tongue of 
nearly 84 per cent of the population, as per 1961 Census. This 
proportion was 84.15 in 1951 and 84.22 in 1901. In rural areas 
Marathi .speakers account for 86.9 per cent of the population; 
whereas in urban areas their proportion is only 59.5 per cent. 
Urdu has the second largest number of speakers. They make 
9.9 per cent of the total population in the district. This is partly 
due to the fact that the district, which had been subject for a 
long to the rule of the Nizam, had Urdu as its official language. 
In a number of schools Urdu was made a compulsory subject. 
In urban area Urdu is .spoken by as much as 27.4 per cent of the 
population; in rural areas, however, only 7.8 per cent of the 
people speak it. Kannada ranks third with 2.8 per cent of the 
population speaking it. The .speakers of Banjiirl, Kaikiidl and 
PardhI are concentrated mostly in rural areas. These are pre¬ 
dominantly the languages of the backward class people or tribals 
who stay in the rural parts of the district. The .speakers of 
Hindi are fairly distributed over rural and urban areas. The 
following table .shows the di.stribution of languages by urban 
and rural areas of the district in pijrcentages to total population. 

TABLE No. 17 

Di.stribution of Languace.s by Rural and Urban areas in 
O.SMANABAD DISTRICT, 1961. 


Languape 

(1) 

Percentage to tr 
population 

tal 

Percentage of 
each language in 

Total 

(2) 

Rural 

(3) 

Urban 

(4) 

Rural 

areas 

(5) 

Urban 

areas 

(6) 

(1) BaSjSr! .. 

0-92 

0-97 

0-56 

93-52 

6-48 

f2) Guiarati . . 

0-(6 

0-12 

0-51 

65-71 

34-29 

(3) Hindi . . 

0-94 

0-61 

3-71 

58-09 

41-91 

(4) Kaikgiji .. 

006 

0-06 

0-03 

94-49 

5-51 

(5) Kannaija 

2-78 

2-38 

6-14 

76-66 

23-34 

16) Marathi .. 

83-97 

86-86 

59-47 

92-51 

7-49 

(7) Pardhi .. 

0-07 

0-07 

0-03 

95-89 

4-11 

(8) Telugu ,. 

110 

1-02 

1-76 

83-06 

16-94 

( 9 ) Urdu .. 

9-91 

7-84 

27-43 

70-73 

29-27 

(10) Others 

010 

0-07 

0-36 

63-10 

36-90 

A11 Languages 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

89-42 

10-58 


The above table shows that the proportion of Marathi speakers 
had remained more or less the same and also that of the Urdu 
speakers. No substantial variation is witnessed in the percent¬ 
ages of Gujarati, PardhI, Kaikadl and Hindi speakers during the 
A-1272—lO-B. 
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past sixty years. The proportion of Tclugii, on the contrary, 
increased from 0.5.S per cent in 1901 to 1.22 per cent in 1951, 
hut if has decreased to 1.10 per cent in 1961. 

The comparative position of the languages as spoken by 
different people in the district in 1901, 1951 and 1961 is given 
below. 


TABLP: No. 18^ 

Languages in Osmanabad DisrRicrr 


Lan'ua"-j 

(1) 

p.-rcentage to total population 

1901 

(2) 

1951 

(3) 

1961 

(4) 

1. 

Banjari 

0-15 

0-77 

0-92 

2. 

Gujarati .. 

0-15 

0-12 

0-16 

3. 

Hindi . 

1-06 

0-92 

0-94 

4. 

Kaika<li .. 

007 

0-07 

0-05 

5. 

Kannada .. 

4-36 

3-28 

2-78 

6. 

Marathi . . 

84-22 

84-15 

83-97 

7. 

Pardht. 

0-04 

0-09 

0-07 

8. 

9'eluRu 

0-35 

1-22 

MO 

9. 

Urdu . 

9-30 

9-21 

9-91 

10. 

Others 

0-10 

0-17 

0-10 

All I 

,«anguaj7es .. 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Since the merger of the Marathwa'da region in the Maharastra 
State prominence of Urdu language has consideralily diminished. 
Urdu is no longer compulsory at any stage of Administration or 
Education and its place is taken by Marathi, the language of the 
majority of the population. Similarly, the tribal languages, like 
Vanjarl, KaikadI and Pardht which are having no script w’ould 
gradually fade into insignificance with the spread of education 
and their place will naturally be taken by other languages. 

According to 1961 Census, there were 245,537 occupied resi¬ 
dential houses in Osmanabad district accommodating a popula¬ 
tion of 4,177,656. A house is defined as a structure or a part of 
a structure (inhabited or vacant or a dwelling, a shop, a shop- 
cwm-dwclling or a place of business, workshop, school, etc.) with a 
separate entrance directly to the street or to a common staircase, 
courtyard or gate. The following statement gives the tahsilwise 
distribution of 1,000 Census households living in Census houses 
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CHAPTER 3. 

The People. 

Holses and 
H otJ.SEHOLDSi. 


used wholly or partly by types o£ Census houses in rural areas of 
the district. 


Name of the 
Tahsil 

(1) 

Dwelling 

(2) 

Shop-ru/n- 

Dwclling 

(3) 

Workshop- 

cwm-Dwclling 

(4) 

Dwelling with 
other uses 

(5) 

Osmanabad 

District 

987 

4 

7 

2 

Ahmadpur 

989 

3 

6 

2 

ParBnda 

986 

4 

7 

2 

Chum 

987 

3 

8 

2 

Osmanabad 

984 

5 

9 

2 

Latur 

984 

6 

8 

2 

Tuljapur 

990 

3 

6 

1 

Kalam 

988 

5 

s 

2 

l.tdgir 

987 

5 

6 

2 

Ausa 

986 

3 

10 

1 

Umt-rga 

986 

3 

9 

2 

Nilanga 

986 

3 

6 

3 


The table 
ing purposes 


indicates that the number of houses used for dwcll- 
is higher in Tujjapfir tahsil than any other tahsil 
in the district. The number of bouses used only for dwelling 
purpo.scs in Osmanabad and Laiur tahsils is somewhat lower as 
compared to other tahsils. This may be due to the fact that 
Latur town is a commercial centre of great importance and 
Osmanabad is a district place. The higher proportion of dwell¬ 
ing hou.ses in Tuljapur tahsil is due to its importance as a 
religious centre. 


Among urljan areas, the number of owned houses used tor 
dwelling purposes is high in Nllahga tahsil and the number of 
rented houses used for dwelling purposes is high in Latur tahsil. 
This in fact is due to the trend towards urbanisation. The 
number of household dwellings in rented houses in Osmanabad 
is next to that of Latur as Osmanabad is a district place and all 
the district offices are situated there. 


A house may accommodate a single household or a number of 
them as is generally the case in urban areas. A household is 
defined by 1961 Census as a group of persons who commonly live 
together in the same house and take their meals from a common 
kitchen iinle.ss the exigencies of work prevent any of them from 
doing so. The number of households per 100 houses in Osmana- 
had districr worked out to 112-94. This proportion is higher 
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than that of any other district in Aurangabad division where the 
corresponding proportion is 109.95. 


According to the samples taken by the Census of 

1961, t 

percentage proportion.s 

of different types 

of households 

were 

follows; -- 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Single member 

5-95 

5-63 

8-61 

2-3 members 

20-95 

20-71 

22-92 

4- 6 members 

44-32 

44-90 

39-51 

7—9 members 

20-82 

20-83 

20-73 

10 members or more 

7-96 

7-93 

8-23 

All sizes 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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It will i)c -Seen Irorn the statement that among the different size- 
groups, houseliolds with 4 to 6 members arc more common 
(44.32 per cenr) than others, both in the rural and urban areas. 
On the other hand, the percentage of single-member households 
is quite small (viz., 5.95). In urban areas due to the shortage of 
accommodation, number of persons arc found to postpone their 
marriages. The same reason, i.e., shortage of accommodation i.s 
responsible for maintaining a slightly larger proportion of house¬ 
holds with members 10 and above. There is, however, little 
difference in the percentage distribution of rural ;ind urban 
hoti.seholds, firstly because, the urban area is comparatively far 
too small, and secondly, there is little industrialisation in the 
district. On the whole, it appears that the single and small-size 
households are more (31.53 per cent) in urban than in rural areas 
(26.34 per cent). The average size of the households is 5..39 in 
rural areas and 5.24 in urban areas. 

The proportion of owned hou.ses is high in Osmanabad, 
Nanded and Bh r districts as compared with the average of 
Maharastra State and Aurangabad division. The followdng 
statement gives this proportion:- 

Total Rural Urban 


Area r--- < --% r-- 



Owned 

Rented 

Owned 

Rented 

Owned 

Rented 

Osmanabad 

District. 

86 

14 

89 

11 

58 

42 

Aurangabad 

Division. 

85 

15 

89 

11 

33 

47 

Maharashtra 

72 

28 

88 

12 

30 

70 


State. 

The number of hou.ses having no regular rooms is high in 
Ausa tahsil when compared to other tahsils of the district. 
Economically Ausa is the poorest of the tahsils in the district. 
Most of the households in this district arc staying in one room. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

The People. 

Houses and 
Households. 


The proportion of persons per room is highest in Tuljapur 
tahsil hut the number of persons per household is high in 
N'llanga tahsil. Number of persons per household is 5.17 in 
Latur town, and it is the lowest among all the urban areas of the 
district. This is due to the fast disappearance of the joint family 
system in industrial and commercial urban areas like Latur. 
The total number of persons per room and the total number of 
households for the rural and urban areas in each tahsil of the 
district is given in the following statement. 


Tahsil-wise distribution of the number of persons per room 
and household in Osmanabad district as per 1961 Census 


Total No. of No. of 
persons per persons per 
room household 



fTotal 

3-77 

Osmanabad district 

.. -< Rural 

3-82 


t Urban .. 

3-35 


fTotal .. 

3-37 

Ahmadpur tahsil .. 

.. Rural 

3-37 


f Urban 

3-37 


fTotal .. 

3*81 

Paranda tahsil 

,. Rural 

3-92 


f Urban 

2-89 


fTotal 

3-87 

Bhum tahsil 

.. ^ Rural 

3-93 


f Urban .. 

3-37 


5-38 

5-39 

5-38 

5-43 

5-42 

5-56 

5-22 

5-18 

5-69 

5-32 

5-29 

5-59 


Osmanabad tahsil 


( Total 
. < Rural 
tUrban 


3-82 5-41 

3-97 5-38 

3-11 5-57 


Latur tahsil 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 


3-64 5-25 

3*74 5-29 

3-42 5-17 


Tuljapur tahsil 


pTotal . 
.. ^ Rural 
Urban 


4-13 5*35 

4-27 5-36 

3-23 5-30 


fTotal 

Kalam tahsil .. .. Rural 

(_ Urban 


3*60 5-26 

3-64 5-27 

3-11 5-19 


Udgir tahsil 


[ Total 
< Rural 
(^Urban 


3-62 

3-64 

3-53 


5-52 

5-48 

5*81 
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5-38 

Hoi.'ses and 
HoI'REHOI.DS. 

1 

r Total 

3-96 


Ausa tahsil.. .. . 

Rural 

4-04 

5-43 


1 

^Urban 

3-21 

4-93 


1 

I'otal 

3*93 

5-38 


Umerga tahsil .. ..-j 

Rural 

3-97 

5-41 


[Urban 

3-63 

5-14 


1 

'"lotal 

4-00 

5-55 


Nilanga tahsil .. .. 

[ Rural 

4-00 

5-53 


[ Urban 

3-85 

5-97 




The pattern of household is not the same everywhere. Gene¬ 
rally it is the male who is the head of the hou.schold, but in 
some cases where he is quite old or incapable or in case where 
the elder members in the family are females a female may 
become the head. Similarly, the proportion of married persons 
in a household is not the same everywhere. The following state¬ 
ment shows the distribution of 1,(K)() sample households by the 
type of their composition. 



Total 

1 

Rural 

Urban 

Particulars 








Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Heads of households 

91804 

81-96 

920 12 

79-88 

900-98 

99 0 2 

Spouses of heads of 

204 

783-59 

1-98 

788-99 

2-53 

739-48 

households. 







Married sons 

253-02 


263-20 


169-75 


Other married rela- 

133-82 

459-84 

137 05 

473 53 

107-44 

347-76 

tions. 







Never married. 

1,403-32 

1,286-41 

1,394-81 

1,280-70 

1,472-8 

1,333-1 1 

widowed and divor- 







ced or relations. 







Unrelated persons 

43 49 

1 

5-28 

41-77 

5-04 

57-59 

7-24 


The statement shows that 918.04 males per 1,000 household are 
heads of households as against only 81.96 females. Married 
sons arc 253.02 of the total males. 1,403.32 males and 1,286.41 
females, which incidentally form the largest group, arc never 
married, or widowed or separated. Nearly 783.59 females are 
spouses of heads of households. High proportion of females in 
other married relations includes the daughters-in-law and married 
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daughters or sisters of the heads. The proportion of married sons 
is smaller in urban areas than in rural areas. This indicates that 
the joint family is replaced by a biological family more in urban 
areas than in rural areas. Unrelated persons have a higher pro¬ 
portion in urban areas. Domestic servants are included in this 
category and they appear to be staying with the households more 
in urban than in rural areas. 


TABLE No. 19 

Composition of Sample Households, District Osmanabad. 


Total 

Total 

No. of 

Total Sample Households 
Population 

Heads of 
Households 

Sample 
House¬ 
holds 1 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

District Total 

54,513 

292,779 

150,114 

142,665 

50,045 

4,468 

Rural 

48,575 

261,677 

134,015 

127,662 

44,695 

3,880 

Urban .. 

5,938 

31,102 

1 

16,099 

15,003 

5,350 

588 


Total 

(1) 

Spouses of Heads 
of Households | 

Mamed Relations 

1 

1 

Males 

(8) 

Females 

1 

i Sons 

Other 

Males 

(11) 

Other 

Females 

(12) 

(9) 

(10) 

District Total 

111 

42,716 

13,793 

7,295 

25,067 

Rural .. .. i 

96 

38,325 

12,785 

6,657 

23,002 

Urban 

15 

4,391 

1,008 

638 

2,065 


Total 

(1) 

Never married, widowed 
and divorced or 
separated relations 

1 Unrelated persons 

Males 

(13) 

Females ] 

(14) 

Males 

(15) 

Females 

(16) 

District Total 

76,499 

70,126 

2,371 

288 

Rural 

67,753 

62,210 

2,029 

245 

Urban 

8,746 

7,916 

342 

43 
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Housing in general, particularly in towns and cities, has under- CHAPTER 3. 
gone considerable change during the last hundred years or so. The People. 
This is in consonance with changes in social customs, economic 
conditions and sense of safety of the people, so also with the HorsEnoLus. 
better knowledge and appreciation on their part of sanitary and 
hygienic principle.s and of various new and improved building 
materials. 

Houses in villages are generally built in a half-ha/.ard manner 
without proper planning. A house is built usually on a parti¬ 
cular site with reference to the convenience of the builder than 
with any regard for the health and convenience of a neighbour 
or of the public. In old days due to unsettled conditions and 
the difficulty of guarding, a house with large windows and doors 
would have been a rare sight. Old-fashioned sprawling wadas 
with a number of squares inside were built by the well-to-do and 
rich. Some of these old structures are noticeable in places like 
Tuljapur, but most houses were built with mud and rubble, the 
better ones with bricks and lime with tiles or iron galvanised 
sheets for roof, but most of them are just huts or cottages with 
straw and hay mixed with earth for their roof. Low doorways 
opening in the courtyard or acro.ss and main building in the 
centre, with verandas all around supported by wooden pillars is 
a typical type of structure. Most houses are known as dhaba- 
houses, with flat terraced roofs of clay or salt earth, resting on 
strong wooden beams which run from wall to wall. 

The houses of ordinary peasants and cultivators are built in a 
skeleton form, the roof being supported on wooden .posts and 
earth filled in between these two to form the wall. Some of these 
houses up to a foot above the ba.sement arc of rubble and mud. 

The principal room is entered through a low door. Three or 
four other rooms are used for stores, sleeping and a kitchen. A 
w'all in front shuts in a small courtyard where the washing is 
done and cooking utensils arc cleansed. A cattle-shed is usually 
in the courtyard or in one of the fields. Smaller houses do not 
have a fore courtyard. The poorest classes live in little chhappar 
huts with a fence of cotton stalks or branches of trees filled in 
with earth for walls and a roof thatched with long grass and leaves 
over a framework of bamboo and twigs of branches. The houses 
in towns range from small insanitary holes of workers to well- 
designed and well constructed bungalows of the rich people. 

Whereas the houses in villages are owned by the villagers, in 
urban areas they are owned by a few owners and arc rented to 
poor people. A section of town dwellers, if it happens to be the 
ancestral resident of a town, lives in a better class of houses 
constructed with locally available blackstone or burnt bricks with 
high plinths with coursed or uncoursed rubble masonry walls 
plastered with lime and mortar generally painted and fltxirs 
generally of munim or, as in recent years, of stone paving or 
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concrete flooring. The doors and windows are spacious and 
fixed with bars or metalled jali for safety. The roof generally 
has timber rafters and local half-cylindrical or mangalore tiles. 

Decoration.—^There can scarcely be any material which can be 
called furniture or decoration in poor houses. The poor sleep on 
floor on coarse blankets and old clothes and mostly earthen and 
some metal vessels are owned by them. At most for occasional 
use there may be cdrpdis. But in better houses bed-steads, chairs, 
tables, carpets, cup-boards of wood and steel, portraits and 
pictures are seen. Radios, gramophones and tran.sistors are 
gradually penetrating even in cottages. 

Hinduism is the chief faith followed by all castes and classes 
among Hindus and Islam is followed by all classes among 
Muslims. There is no caste system among Muslims. They are 
recognised according to the callings and professions they follow. 
Sentiments of superiority and inferiority do exist in that com¬ 
munity in spite of equality in theory. Among Hindus, the feel¬ 
ing that a particular caste is superior is disappearing, but each 
caste still believes in its own superiority. Generally all of them 
get on well with one another. Scheduled castes and tribes are 
fast coming on par with other communities among Hindus 
because of the favoured treatment they have been receiving due 
to their backwardness since India became free. 

The joint-family system has been gradually disappearing all 
over India under the influence of modern civilisation, new edu¬ 
cation, increasing industrialisation and consequent urbanisation 
of the population. Osmanabad cannot be said to be much 
industrialised and therefore, joint family living still persists in 
the rural parts. Families with a grandfather as the head and 
not only sons, but their sons i.e., grand children living together 
in pursuit of agriculture as their main occupation are by no 
means a rare sight. Yet the tendency even for agricultural 
estates to get divided and sub-divided has led to neglect of agri¬ 
culture and to several members of the family leaving for urban 
areas in pursuit of jobs in factories, offices and the like, not only 
in the district itself, but even to distant cities. It may be because 
agriculture and cottage industries have ceased to be profitable 
that people leave their ancestral homes or it may be that modern 
education inculcates ideas of individual freedom and there are 
new openings to young people which did not exist some decades 
ago. These influences interact and the joint family system is 
giving way to small families consisting of husband, wife and 
their progeny. Modern legislation, too, helps this process. 
Hindu law divides property equally among sons, and even 
daughters now are entitled to a share, if the property is ancestral. 

In the case of self-acquired property, the man has free choice 
to bequeath it to whomsoever he wills and in the proportion he 
desires or he can gift it away to any religious, social or charitable 
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purpose. Once upon a time under the influence of religious 
superstitions, it was considered to be a spiritual disadvantage to 
have no male issue and the provision for adopting a son under 
religious .sanction was made. The son was supposed to look after 
the spiritual and other worldly good of the deceased and also 
perpetuate his name. Under the influence of modern education, 
adoption with such ends in view is looked upon with disfavour. 
People do not attach particular importance either to spiritual 
good or to perpetuating the family name. There is a purely 
material reason also that is gradually discouraging adoption. It 
is that the law courts record numerous cases of widows being 
ill-treated hy adopted sons and this has acted to some extent as a 
deterrent. 

Marriage has been traditionally regarded as a sacred and 
inevitable obligation for both man and woman in the centuries 
old history of Hinduism. It is held a sacrament and not a dis- 
sohihle contract. Marriages between members of different 
varnas and castes are looked down upon and as a general rule 
they are not favoured. Under the influence of modern educa¬ 
tion, it is realised that the caste system is an inetjuitable and 
unjust institution and for the last many decades, social reformers 
have inveighed against it and made active efforts for its eradica¬ 
tion. It is breaking down, but very slowly. In urban and indus¬ 
trialised areas, inter-caste marriages are coming into vogue. Not 
only different castes, but even suh-ca.stcs did not favour inter¬ 
mixture of blood and the comparison and verification of gotras 
and pravaras once held very great sway. Those who did not 
conform to these practices were regarded as sinful persons. Now 
even sagotra marriages are lawful and valid. Astrological agree¬ 
ment between horoscopes of the bride and the bridegroom has 
been considered as of importance today even, though not obli¬ 
gatory. The younger set of people looks upon tliis, with excep¬ 
tion, as pure superstition. The four months of the rainy-season 
are not considered auspicious, hut obviously that season is 
inconvenient for any festive celebration outdoors and that must 
be at the root of the idea that the rainy days are inauspicious. 
So the restriction is falling in disuse. Registration of marriages 
has become com[)ul.sory by law and is also found more convenient 
and less expensive. 

All the same, tradition dies hard and in the rural areas of 
Osmanabad mo.st of the frivolous practices associated with 
marriages among Hindus continue unabated. Social customs 
and practices of local significance hold their own. In rural areas 
marriage celebration is still spread over two or three days and 
other consequential ceremonies extend to a whole year, particular¬ 
ly the Diwali that follows a marriage. Indeed they do not end 
till the bride gives birth to a child, which is always preferred to 
be a male. These non-essentials are getting reduced in number 
as years pass by under the stress of circumstances attendant on a 
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less leisurely life all around. They were necessarily overgrowths 
of a feudal life and a predominantly agricultural civilisation. 
With the dawn of the current centuty, tremendous transforma¬ 
tion has come over the whole country as a result of a busy life, 
particularly in urban areas. Most of the non-essentials were just 
childish, devised to create fun, laughter and merriment for 
elderly folk. 

This change has found expression in the country’s legislation 
also. The law against child marriage was first pas.sed during the 
British days. It has been known as the Sharda Act which prohi¬ 
bited marriage of girls below 14 years of age. Later amended, it 
was fixed at 16 and now it is sought to be fixed at 22. Among 
educated classes, the age limit has already been reached. The 
justice and desirability of the contractual element even in holy 
wedlock has been recognised and divorce under certain conditions 
is now permissible. It has deliberately not been made easy by 
the law makers. Freedom to marry beyond one’s own caste has 
not only been conceded, but even encouraged by those who look 
upon the caste system as a potent inlhience making for disunity 
in Indian society. The jrotr/i barrier has crumbled down as it 
has been found to be quite fantastic. Marriage between members 
of sub-castes arc coming into general vogue. Inter-caste 
marriages may not be quite so frequent, but they no longer arc 
sensational. Antagonism to them has positively broken down 
and no one speaks of ostracism of the contracting parties now. 

Marriage customs of the so-called higher castes and lower 
castes among Hindus are essentially the same. Only ihe ritual 
among the former is conducted to the accompaniment of Vedic 
mantras and among the latter by what are called Purdnic 
mantras. Polyandry docs not exist anywhere in Maharastra 
and so not in Osmanabad al.so. Polygamy was not so infrecjueni 
whether among high castes and more notably among the 
peasantry and even today it is not difficult to come across a 
pca.sant proprietor who has taken two or even three validly 
married wives. For them it is more an economic proposition 
which secures so much free labour force at their command. All 
the same since polygamy has been legally banned, it will soon 
become a relic of the past. 

Traditionally, woman everywhere in India has occupied an 
inferior and dependent status in the social scheme, even though 
she has carried the liurdcu of home management, rearing of 
children and being generally a help-mate of man. She has been 
ordained in Manu’s code to be under the control of her father 
during childhood, that of the husband during youth and of the 
son during old age. In free and sovereign India, woman has in 
theory been placed on a footing of equality in every respect and 
to some extent she has exercised her freedom capably, but the 
bulk of womanhood continues to be wbat it has traditionally 
been. Only a very small section of Indian womanhood is really 
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economically liberated. But with the age of marriage fairly pro¬ 
longed, with permission to widows to marry and the limited right 
of divorce, woman is coming into her own. 

Prostitution, Drink, Gambling—Yet just because a number of 
women are economically and educationally backward and socially 
persecuted, prostitution still thrives as a means of living, mostly 
in industrial areas, since they are inveigled into this loathsome, 
but easy way of earning livelihood. Drinking is not openly 
practised since Prohibition is the official policy. Gambling also 
prevails, though in a clandestine manner from place to place and 
in one form or other, though of course it is illegal. 

The Hindu scripture does not recognise widow marriage, the 
view point being that a true wife must preserve her chastity as 
much after as before her husband’s death. The marriage rites 
prescribed ordain that the bride must be a virgin and, therefore, 
there cannot be any rites as such for widow being married. So, 
even though widow marriages are lawfully permissible among all 
Hindus in accordance with the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 
1856, they are not favoured by the so-called higher castes even 
now. Many of the lower Hindu castes and tribal people custom¬ 
arily allow the marriage of widows. Even among them it is only 
permissible, but not favoured. Some consider it disreputable and 
do not practise it. Among the Lihgayats and Jains, too, it is 
looked down upon. 

Communities which allow marriage of widows usually allow 
divorce. Divorce is permissible if the husband is impotent or 
insane and if the wife is adulterous. Divorce is generally permit¬ 
ted with the sanction of the caste panchayat and the marriage 
of a divorced woman is solemnised by the widow marriage form. 

According to time-honoured usage, rules of endogamy prohibit 
marriages between Sagotras, Sapindas and Sapravaras. 
Brahmans, as a rule, have gotras and pravaras handed down to 
them from generation to generation and they abide by gotra and 
pravara exogamy. Marathas claim Ktdi (stock) and Devaka 
(Marriage guardians), but among them the same is not necessari¬ 
ly a bar to marriage, the restriction being the identity of KuH. 
Among several Brahman communities, Ktili and surname are 
observed as exogamous. Now, even among Brahmans, Sagotra 
and Sapravara marriages have been held valid under the Hindu 
Marriage Disabilities (Removal) Act of 1946. The prohibited 
degrees of blood for marriage beyond agnates vary according to 
custom in the community concerned. Cross-cousin unions are 
disallowed, but strangely enough, union between a brother’s 
daughter and a sister’s son is not only tolerated, hut it is deliberate¬ 
ly sought after among many communities among Hindus, includ¬ 
ing Saraswat and De^astha Brahmans. Marriage with a wife’s 
sister is allowed and a brother may also marry his brother’s wife’s 
sister i.e., sisters can be sisters-in-law. 
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All Hindu marriages now conform to what has heen described 
as the Brahma form of marriage, though seven others were 
presented as legitimate and valid once upon a time. They 
included even kidnapping of the bride or forcing a marriage on 
a bride without her consent or that of her guardians. In the 
prevailing Brahma form, the bride is given to the bridegroom 
with the approval of the parents or guardians of both for the 
express purpose of procreation or perpetuating the family tree. 

Five different versions of this main concept arc noticeable. In 
what is known as Salahkrt Kanyadan bride’s father or her 
representative bedecks her with ornaments, jewellery and may 
also meet all incidental expenses including travelling expenses of 
the groom’s entourage. Ordinarily each side pays its own 
expenses, when the bride and groom approve of each other and 
consent of those interested in them is taken. Presents to be 
made to each other are left to their choice, but exchange of them 
is inevitable on the occasion of the wedding. Marriage feasts of 
friends and relatives can be as many as the purse permits, but 
there is at least one, expenses of which are shared. 

Hunda or dowry is now legally prohibited, but once it was a 
prestige condition among the .so-called high caste Hindus and 
even now legal restrictions are quite skilfully circumvented while 
arranging marriage alliances by people who know how to dodge 
the law’s purpose. Hunda is usually given by the bride’s side to 
the bridegroom’s side. When the process is reversed, it is called 
dej. In either case it is open to the charge that the bridegroom 
or the bride is purchased for so much money. 

The marriage ritual process consists of a number of stages and 
they are there because there are no love marriages i.e., marriages 
by mutual choice. It is the parents or guardians who usually 
settle marriages. Mdgnl is, therefore, the stage among backward 
communities. Among them it is the father of the groom or some 
one on his behalf who begins negotiations of a prospective bride’s 
house. Even among the advanced communities, this ritual is 
theoretically observed at a function held on a day previous to the 
wedding day by the groom’s father requesting the bride’s father 
to give his daughter in marriage. But it is wholly symbolic, 
because it is the bride's father or guardian who has to approach 
a prospective groom’s father and it is assumed that the need of 
getting a girl married as soon as possible is greater than getting 
a boy married. 

If there is no initial hitch, the family priests who are usually 
astrologers come on the scene and compare the horoscopes of the 
bride and the groom. This practice also is becoming less and 
less important because faith in astrology is on the decline. If 
horoscopes agree, terms on which to settle the marriage follow 
and a betrothal day is fixed. On that day panstipdri is distribut¬ 
ed among friends and relatives and the word of marriage alliance 
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is mutually pledged. The next stage is Sakharpuda, called in 
some places Sdkhars3dt. On a mutually agreed day, the bride¬ 
groom’s father or a close relative or his friends go to the bride’s 
house and present her with sweets and a sari and a bodice-cloth 
and even some ornament. This is done through the agency of 
one or more suvasinls i.e., women with their husbands living. 
The bride’s forehead is marked with kumkum. Others are given 
pansupart and light refreshments. Some days later, the bride’s 
relatives go to the bridegroom’s house for what is known as the 
TiUik or Tila ceremony. The groom is given a head dress, some 
clothes and a ring. This cu.stom does not obtain everywhere. 
It is obviously a reciprocatory rite and these constitute a betro¬ 
thal and no party can go back on the mutually pledged word. 

When the wedding day approaches, a rite called Patrikdpujan 
is gone through. This consists in worshipping the papers on 
which the names of the bride and the bridegroom are written by 
the priests of both parties with God Ganes as witness. Formal 
invitations are tlien given to family deities, local gods and 
goddesses in various temples, and they are invoked to bless the 
couple. This is done very ceremoniously in a procession of 
friends and relatives accompanied by women folk to the accom¬ 
paniment of music. This is called the Aksat ceremony. 

A function called ghand is held day before the wedding day in 
which women predominate. It is symbolic of what the bride 
and the bridegroom are expected to do throughout their life and 
is performed both at the bride’s and the bridegroom’s. A 
turmeric root, some wheat and an areca nut are tied in a piece of 
unused cloth to the handle of the domestic grinding stone by 
married and unwidowed women. A little quantity of wheat and 
turmeric is ground by them while they sing couplets in praise of 
Ganes and SaraswatT. Two wooden pestles are then tied together 
with a piece of unused cloth usually a bodice piece, containing a 
turmeric root, an areca nut and a little wheat. Some quantity of 
wheat is put in a bamboo basket and rounded with these pestles. 
The provisions for the marriage ceremony are supposed to be 
prepared after this'ceremony, but usually, they are prepared very 
much before. The grinding stone and the pestles used for this 
ceremony are kept in the same position till all functions in con¬ 
nection with the marriage are gone through. Usually this cere¬ 
mony is performed in the early hours of the morning. 

The next item is also not part of the religious ritual, but is 
insisted upon by the women folk and so universally observed. 
A party of women, married, but unwidowed from the bride¬ 
groom’s house goes to the bride’s house to the accompaniment of 
music, taking with them turmeric paste, scented oil and articles 
of dress. The bride is smeared with oil and turmeric paste and 
(dven a hot-water bath. She is presented a new sadi and a coU. 
The remnant of the paste and oil is taken back to the bride¬ 
groom’s house. This is applied to his body with massage and he 
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is also given a hot water bath. The bride’s father presents him 
a new dress. He puts it on and accompanied by his father, other 
relatives and friends, starts in a procession, to the accompani¬ 
ment of music, for the marriage ceremony, for the bride’s house. 

A number of propitiatory rites are gone through on the 
marriage day in both camps. Mandap-pratistha or Devaka- 
pratisthd is the first. This includes Qanapati pujana, Punya- 
havdeana, Nandisraddha and Grahamakha. The whole place is 
washed with cowdung and water, Suvdsints decorate it with 
rdngoli and arrange three seats on the floor, in one line, with 
sacred cloth, usually woollen. The parents, or who act for them, 
take bath, put on silk clothes and are seated with their faces 
eastwards. Then a prdyaschitta (penance) is administered to the 
bride at her place and to the groom at his place, for not having 
gone through certain samskdras, which ought to have been done 
before. Fathers of the bride and the groom solemnly declare 
that the forthcoming marriage is in fulfilment of the debt due to 
gods and forefathers and continue the performance of religious 
rites and propagation of the race. This declaration is a recogni¬ 
tion of the belief that marriage is a social obligation. Prayers 
are then offered to Ganapati, the family deities, Mrtyunjaya and 
the planets by the priests in order that the marriage ceremony 
should pass off without any impediment. Gadagner or Kelvan 
i.e., congratulatory feasts are offered to the bride and the bride¬ 
groom at home as well as by friends and relatives on the eve of 
the marriage. 

A formal declaration of the marriage settlement in the presence 
of friends and relatives is held on the day previous to the 
marriage or on the same day at the bride’s house. It is called 
Vdngnischaya. The groom’s father accompanied by a party of 
young men and women goes ceremoniously to the bride’s house. 
They are welcomed and seated according to their rank, status 
and relationship. The bride is dressed in rich clothing and 
brought to the gathering as if to be viewed by all. The groom’s 
father gives in her hands a coconut, a betel leaf packet and 
announces three times that he accepts her as his son’s wife. The 
bride’s father says he is pleased to hear it. Both of them meet 
each other in a formal embrace and after the distribution of 
pdnsupdri to all, the ceremony is over. 

Then comes the marriage hour. The groom is ceremoniously 
dressed and taken in procession to the bride’s house by a party 
of men and women. His brow is decorated by what is called a 
basing or a munddval. His left cheek is touched with lamp 
black and he is seated either on a horse-back or in a horse- 
carriage and now-a-days even in an automobile. Behind the 
groom is his sister or in the absence of one, a cousin, holding in 
her hand a lucky lamp and another elderly woman follows her 
with a copper jar, filled with rice, betel-nut and water, covered 
with a twig of mango-tree and a coconut set on a heap of rice in 
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a bamboo basket. Other women follow them. The party halts 
at a previously fixed place for performing what is called seemcintn 
piijan i.e., cordial welcome on the boundary. 

Usually the groom’s brother or a cousin goes in advance to the 
bride’s house and informs the bride’s camp of the arrival of the 
groom’s party. The bride’s people hasten to receive them all 
after making a suitable present to this informant. On arrival, 
the bridegroom is received by the bride’s house, one or two 
suvfmnls pour water on the horse’s hoofs that the groom rides. 
He dismounts and is welcomed by the bride’s mother at the 
entrance of the mandap with a dish holding two wheat flour 
lamps who waves them in front of his face and lays them at his 
feet. Another suvdsinl pours a potful of water that is mixed with 
lime and turmeric on his feet. The Itridcgroom presents her with 
a sadt and a liodice cloth, the bride’s father hands him a coconut 
and leads him by hand to a place prepared for him to be seated 
near a bahule, a small raised platform. All the guests are received 
and seated in the marriage hall. Soft music plays on. The 
family priest keeps a close watch on the ghaiikdpdtra, i.e., watet' 
clock to begin the marriage ceremony so that it shotdd be con¬ 
cluded at the right auspicious moment. While this goes on, the 
bride is given a hath, dressed in a special bridal dress and seated 
before what is called Gauriharo which consists of Siva, Parvati 
and Incltfini (India’s consort) and asked to pray and seek their 
blessings for a happy married life. 

A little before the auspicious moment, the bride’s father 
worships the paper on which the niiihurta has been written. 
Two small heap.s of rice are made near the marriage platform by 
the priest and a cloth with a central cross-mark is held between 
the heaps. The groom stands on one and the bride on the other, 
the former facing west and the latter east. A mixture of rice 
and jire (cumin seeds) is given in the hands of both. Maternal 
uncles of the bride and the groom stand behind them. The 
priests stand on either side of the curtain and tell the bride and 
the groom to look at the. lucky cross i.e., the svaslika on the 
cloth and pray to their family gods. The priests recite auspicious 
verses and throw rice reddened with kumkurn on both. Rice is 
distributed to all guests which they shower on both at the end 
of each verse when the auspicious moment is reached, the astro¬ 
loger claps his palms. This is a signal for all to clap and the 
musicians to play on their instruments. The curtain is drawn 
aside and the bride and bridegroom throw the rice-mixture in 
their hands on each other’s head and garland each other. 

This i.s followed by what is called Madhuparka. This is a 
special reception to the bridegroom. The bride’s father and 
mother sit on two pats (low stools) in front of the bridegroom 
who is seated on a little higher seat called cauranga. They wash 
his feet, the mother helping in pouring warm water and the 
father scrubbing. The father gives him flowers and pours on his 
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right hand a spoonful of honey mixed with curds which is called 
Madhuparka. The bridegroom sips it. If the parents have an 
elder son-in-law or sons-in-law, they are also offered Madhuparka 
in order of their seniority. The hands of the bride and bride¬ 
groom are then joined by the father, a pot of hell-metal is held 
by the priests under their joined hands and the mother pours 
water with some silver coins in it over their clasped hands. 

This is the process of Kanydddna or giving the girl over to the 
bridegroom. This is considered to be a highly meritorious act 
on the part of a Hindu house-holder. Thi.s is .signified by the 
chanting in Sanskrt the benediction. 

Kanyd Tarayiilu ; Pimyam Vardhatam. —Thi.s means, may the 
daughter save her father and may his merit grow. The father 
then presents new clothes, ornaments and other articles to the 
bridegroom. He puts round the bride’s neck a lucky necklace 
called Mangalasntr/i, made of black glass heads, some gold beads 
and a locket. God Gane.s is then worshipped and Bnlhmans are 
given daksind. The couple worships Goddess Laksmi, Indraiii 
and ParvatT. While this worship goes on, the guests in the 
marriage hall are given pdmupnri, coconuts, flowers, sweets, scent 
and rose-water as witncs.ses to the wedding. Saplapadi is the last 
marital right which consists in the bride and bridegoom going 
.seven times round the marital fire. When this is done the 
marriage is valid and duly solemnised. This is followed hy 
pdnigrahana which makes the marriage irrevocable. Marriage 
wrist-laces, known as kahkanas are tied to the wrists of the 
couple. They are shown to the Pole Star or Dhruvatdrd hy the 
couple as they stand holding each other’s hands. This is symbolic 
of their pledge to stick together forever, through good report and 
evil report, through sunshine and through storm. 

The concluding social event of the ceremony Is vardt which 
means a ceremonial homeward return of the bridegroom, accom¬ 
panied by his bride. This u.sually takes place on the wedding 
night or the next. In the old days, when boys and girls of very 
young age were married, parents and other, elders of the family 
sought considerable fun in making the boy and girl go through 
a number of frivolous tricks and playful bouts and entertained 
themselves. With adults as parties to the marriage, all this 
vulgarity has disappeared. A relic of this is still to be noticed 
by way of making the couple partake food from the same plate 
and asking them to feed each other’ once or twice. After the 
vardt one more ceremony of social significance is held at the 
bridegroom’s house. It is the ceremonial welcome extended to 
the bride by her mother-in-law. It is called Sunmukhdarsan, 
literally, seeing the face of the daughter-in-law. New clothes and 
ornaments are given to the daughter-in-law and a spoonful of 
sugar is placed in her mouth by the mother-in-law and other 
elderly women. 

-B. 
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The last religious ceremony is the Devakotthdpan or unshrining 
the devak. When this is over, Brahmans and priests arc rewarded 
for their services. During the marriage celebration all guests are 
treated to sweet leasts and vegetarian diet, but after the unshrim 
ing of the devak there is a licence as it were for eating meat and 
similar indulgences and most people go through them according 
to their means and often beyond their means. 

During the last many years, conditions of life have undergone 
a tremendous tran.sformation. The marriageable age of both boys 
and girls has considerably risen not only in urban but even in 
rural areas of the country which is being gradually but increa.s- 
ingly, industrialised. In this process, the time-honoured leisurely 
and elaborate rituals, whether religious, social or just customary, 
are disappearing. So even those associated with the marriage 
institution have no place in the altered circumstances. 

Attempts have been made from time to time, by religious and 
social reformers to rationali.se and abridge even the whole marriage 
ceremonial considered to he the most important in the life of 
every man and woman. This has happened to the other less 
important sanskdnis also. Some of them have been abolished 
altogether while some others have been suitably abridged. Vpa- 
nayana, for instance, known better in popular parlance as munja 
is still being observed, but is quite nominal and assumes more the 
appearance of a get-together of friends and relatives. The sacred 
thread that is ceremoniously given to the twice-born when he 
goes through the upanayana ceremony, is retained by mere force 
of habit. But it has ceased to have any significance and not a 
few have given it up. Collective upanayanas have come into 
vogue in certain places as a convenience just to record that people 
have not altogether ceased to care for the nominal initiation of 
boys into the students stage, with a formal religious ceremony. 
The only other sanskdras that are still observed necessarily are 
in connection with birth and death and in the case of women 
with pregnancy. 

In the religious practices and beliefs of the Hindus acts of 
worship have been always playing a prominent part. In the 
Vcdic times these mainly consisted of homas or devdyajiias 
(sacrifices) to be performed after an intricate ritual of offering of 
food and fuel' sticks (samidhds) into the sacrificial fire. Among 
the Rrdhmdnic Hindus of modern times the ancient idea ot 
homa has been reolaced by a highly systematic ritual of image- 
worship dcvapttjd tvhich is followed in the worship of Brdhmdnic 
images in Hindu temples and houses. When systematically 
performed, it consists of an elaborate procedure consisting ordi¬ 
narily of sixteen iipacaras (ways of service) to be offered to the 
images or deities. These images are said to be eight-fold viz., 
made of stone, wood, iron, sandal-wood or similar paste, drawn 
(as a picture), made of sand, of precious stone and lastly metal. 
They could also be of lead and bronze. Among stone the 
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Sdligrdm stone and the stone from Dvdrakd marked with cakra 
(discus) are highly prized in the worship of Visnu, Bdna-lingas 
from Narmada and Godavari in Siva worship, metallic stone in 
Durga worship crystal for sun-worship and red stone in Ganes 
worship. 

Among the Bidhmdnic deities popularly worshipped the princi¬ 
pal ones are Visnu under various names and in various avatar as, 
Siva in his various forms, Durga, Ganes and the Sun. This 
worship of five devaim (deities) when offered in a gioup is known 
as pancdyatanapH'jU, and according as the worshipper places one 
or other of the five in the centre, falls in five diiferent arrange¬ 
ments such a-s: Vismi-pancdyalana, Siva-panedyaiana, Surya- 
panedyatana, Devi-pan cay a tuna and Gaviesa-pancdyatana. 

In the Mahdbhdrat and the Rdmd\mn it is frequently stated 
that God comes down to eartli often for puni.shing the wicked, 
for the protection of the good and foi' the e.stahlishment of 
dharma. Accordingly, the popular concept deems Vi.snu to have, 
descended to earth ten times to preserve the world and its culture 
in hi.s ten well-known avatars'. Matsya (fish), Kurma (tortoise), 
Varaha (boar), Narsimha (man-lion), Vamana (dwarf), Para.su- 
rama, Rama, Kr.sna, Buddha and Kalanki. Of these Rftma and 
Krsna as avataras of Vi.snu have temples dedicated to them and 
are worshipped at a number of places. 

Siva worship appears to he the most ancient worship that is 
still prevalent, so also the worship of the phallic emblem of Siva. 
Of the innumerable lihga temples the famous twelve Jyotirlingas 
are: Omkara at Mandhanl, Mahakfda at Ujjayini (modern Ujjain), 
Tryambak (near Nfi.sik), Ghrsnesvara at Ellorfi, Nagnatha 
fParbhani district), Bhima-flahkara (at the source of Bhtma river 
in the Sahyadrls), Kedarnath at Garhwfd, Visvesvara at 
Ben:uas, Somanath in Saunl.stra, Vaijanfith near Parall, 
Mallikrirjuna at Srisaila, and Raine.svara in South India. 

The worship of Durga has prevailed from ancient limes, the 
goddess being known under various names such as Uma, Parvatl, 
Devi Arnbika, GaurT, CandT, Candika, KfdT, KumilrT and Lalita. 
The Devimahdtmya in the Mfirharideyapnrdrin (chap. 81-8.1) is 
the principal sacred text of Durg.a worshippers in Northern India. 
Durg:i is also worshipped as Sakli, the influence of which sect 
has been great throughout India. 

Besides temples and images, the Hindus regard multiple other 
objects with veneration and offer them worship. Of these the 
following ones similar as at many other places, have some 
importance in this district. 

A number of trees and plants are considered sacred and of 
religious importance, e.g., the hela {Aegle marmclos), the aptd 
(Bauhinia racemosa), the banyan or vada {Firyiis hengalcnsis), the 
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pipal, pimpal {Ficus rvligiosa), the umhar [Ficus glomerata), the 
swallow-wort ml [Calolropis gigantea), and the sweet basil tulas 
[Ocimtim sanctum). 

The bela which is planted near shrines and other holy places 
is believed to lie the home of Parvatl, the consort of god Sankara. 
Its leaves are lavonritc offering to Siva and Brahmans gain ment 
by repeating prayers sitting under ins shade. The bela i.s seldom 
cut. The dpUi [Bauhinia racemosa) may be worshipped by 
W'omcn on the liright ninth of Srdvan; on Dasani day people 
give each other dptd leaves taking them to be of gold. The 
banyan [vail), from its matted air-roots, is believed to be the 
emblem of Siva who wears matted hair; the fullinoon day of 
jestha is particularly sacred to the tree, and with the object of 
lengthening their husband’s and their children’s lives married 
women worship the tree on fullmoon days. The branches of 
vad serve as saniidhds, a fuel in all fire sacrifices. The pimpal 
[Ficus religiosa] is believed to be the emblem of Visnu, and the 
haunt of munja, the spirit of a thread-girt and unmarried 
Brahman lad. I'o cpiiet the muiiju, water is poured on the 
pimpal’s roots daily or sometimes during the intercalary months 
which are sacred to Visnu, and to the performance of after-death 
rites. High caste Hindu women hold it meritorious to throw 
flowers, water ;ind sandalpastc on its I'oots in worship and to 
walk 108 times or more round it. Some childless persons who 
trace their misfonurie to the influence of .some evil spirit cause 
the Brdhmdnic thicad ceremony performed for a pimpal tree and 
a masonry platform built round its trunk. The tree is on no 
account uprooted or destroyed and except for sacrifice the wood 
is not used as fuel, The umber tir audumher [Ficus glomerata) 
is another sacred tree of the Hindus w'ho use its branches as 
samidhds or fuel sticks, for fire-sacrifices. It is a common belief 
that a hidden stream runs near every umber tree. But the tree 
is more famous tor its being the sacred abode of god Dattatreya 
and as such it gets a place in the precincts of a Datta temple and 
has generally a masonry platform constructed round its trunk. 
The swallow-wort rui or arka (San.) is sacred to the Sun. Hindus 
think it ominous to have to marry a third wife when the former 
two are dead, and to forestall the evil, a man wishing to marry 
for the third time, goes through a mock marriage ceremony with 
a rm bush before he marries a woman who thus becomes the 
fourth wife. Swallow-wort flowers are the favourite offerings to 
god Hanumau and the Ganapati but cannot be offered to Siv, 
Devi, or Visnu. rhe sweet basil tulas is held sacred by Hindus 
of all classes. Almost all Vai.mavas have a basil plant in their 

house, and it is said that a Hindu when sworn by it, will not tell 

a lie. Before raking their morning meal women pour water in 

the basil pot, Iturn a lamp near it, and bow to it. Tulh leaves, 

Visnu’s favourite offerings, are believed to have great sin-cleansing 
power. A basil leaf is put in the mouth of the dead, and the dry 
wood of the liilsi plant is always added to the fuel with which a 
dead body is burnt. 
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The cow, as the representative of Kamdhenu, the heavenly cow, 
the giver of the hearts desire, is the most sacred of all the 
animals to all Brdhnidnic Hindus. The five cow-gifts or 
pancagavya, milk, curds, clarified butter, urine and dung arc used 
in all religious ceremonies as purifying substances. Cow’s dung 
is the favourite wash of the floor of every Hindu house and dung 
cakes are mostly used as fuel in all sacred fires. The gift of a 
cow or goddna is the noblest of gifts. During the month of 
Srdvana, if not during the four wet months, women and girls 
may make it a point to worship every day the cow by applying 
kunku and cleaned rice to the cow’s forehead, put a flower 
garland round her neck and feed her with grass. The sight of 
a cow with a heifer is always considered as lucky. 

The hull called Nandi is Siva’s carrier, and is held sacred. In 
a Siva temple there is always an image of a bull which is worship¬ 
ped along with Siva. The Lingiiyats consider Basava, the 
propagator of Lingayatism, as the incarnation of Nandi. On the 
last day of &rdvana when the bullock’s labour in the field ceases, 
the Kiiiibi husbandsmen mark their bullock’s brows with red, 
put red cotton threads round their neck or horns and feed them on 
select grains and food. 

The monkey or ape is .sacred to Hindus. In some temples 
monkeys are tamed and fed by pilgrims as a religious duty. God 
Hanuman is much sought after by people in distress, and in spite 
of their ravages monkeys are never killed. 

The serpent, generally the cobra or nag, is much dreaded and 
worshipped by almost all Hindu classes. Serpents arc shown as 
entwining the body of ^iv, their lord, and in Mahadev temple a 
brass or silver serpent is seen girding the linga. The earth is 
believed to be borne on the hood of a serpent called Sesa under 
whose expanded hood Vi.snu delights to rest with his consort 
Lak.smI. The day held most sacred to serpent worship is the 
bright fifth of Srdvana called Ndgnpancaml. 

The rat or mouse gets special honour as Ganapati’s carrier on 
the Ganapati festival day in Bhddrapada, when it is wor.shipped 
along with Ganapati in the hope that its breed will not trouble 
the inmates of the house. 

Tomb-worship, though not widely common gets a prominence 
in some parts of the district. The few tombs that are worship¬ 
ped are those raised over (i) the remains of a sati, i.c., a woman 
who burnt herself with her dead husband, of (ii) a Hindu ascetic, 
and of (iii) a Muslim saint. 

Till widow-immolation was legally suppressed by Lord William 
Bentink in A.D. 1829 the practice of a woman burning herself 
with the dead body of her husband was common. By sacrificing 
herself the woman was believed to be taken to heaven and to be 
united for ever with her husband, and her relatives aitd friends 
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specially honoured. This practice of a woman burning herself CHAPTER 3 , 
on her husband’s funeral pyre was not confined to particular castes —-— 

or particular districts. Over the spot where the woman faced ® eope. 

self-immolation a masonry platform or devadi, used to be erected Religion. 

generally by the chief and sometimes by the members of the Hindu.s. 

family. A stone was set on the platform which was sometimes 'fomb Worship. 
canopied, and on the stone were carved the sun and the moon 
and the figure of a woman with her right hand lifted. Some¬ 
times a religiotis grant was made by the chief for the daily wor¬ 
ship of the platform on the dark fourteenth of Asvin and for 
making some worshipful oiferings. At present these sail 
memorials are generally found in a neglected or forsaken condi¬ 
tion, their history being long forgotten. 

The tombs of masonry platforms raised on the river bank over 
the remains of a Hindu ascetic are called samadhis because the 
ascetic is believed at the time of death to be in a state of mental 
absorption or samadhi. These tombs are raised either by the 
family of a layman who renounced the world and became an 
ascetic [sanydsi] a short time before his death, or by the disciples 
and followers of a man who before death, had long been an 
ascetic. A stone is set on the platform and on the stone a pair 
of footprints are carved. These tombs are worshipped by the 
dead man’s family or disciples daily or on some select days and 
on the anniversary of the ascetic’s death. These samadhis are 
sometimes found to have undergone a strange travesty of fate. 

Some got neglected and forgotten through the passage of time 
some are maintained because of their fame as a Jdgrut (vigilang, 
slhdn (abode) htit some got revived at the instance of a devotee 
who avows by a visitation or vision {clrsjanta) from the dead 
ascetic. The tomb or dargdh of a Muslim saint called pir or sdl 
(i.e., sahid or martyr) which is generally shaded by a tamarind 
tree is visited liy many middle and low caste Hindus on high days 
or when a vow taken in the .saints honour is to be fulfilled. 

The interces.sion and help of a pJr is sought on various occa- Deities 
sions. When the object is gained, offerings are made to the 
tomb as per the nature of the favour and the proclivities of the 
pir. Coming to ihe specific deities in the district which are 
installed in temples, goddesses claim perhaps the largest number. 

Sakti, or deified energy, is worshipped by all classes of Hindus, 
as Laksmt by the followers of Vi.snu ; and as Parvati, Bhavani or 
Durga by the Saivas. Devi (godde.ss) and Ai (mother) arc the 
most po.pular and generalised names under which she is known 
and worshipped in the district, the goddess greatly feared by the 
lower classes is Mari-iil believed as she is to cause epidemics and 
such calamitous troubles. 

Other goddesses to whom temples are dedicated in the district 
are; Amhikadevf, Anubal, Bhavani, Bhojai, Godabai, Ira, Ira- 
devl, Jagadarnha, Kalukabal, Kasibal, Kanakesvarl, Komai, 
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CHAPTER 3. LaksmI, Mahakall, Malubai, Manjusi, Muktabai, Pocimai, 

- Padmavati, Pohyad-ai, Parvatl, Patjadevi, Ranubal, Renukadevi, 

The People, Satval, Thanamal, Tukadevi and VaghaT. It is to be 

itrLiGioN. noted that most Hindu castes have their own special tutelary 

Hindus. deities who may have been included in the above list. 

Deities, 

Among the male deities-god Hanuman popularly known as 
Maruti has a temple practically in every village. As a faithful 
messenger of Rama he has a place in the Rama Fancayatana, his 
figure being shown as standing a little in front and also to the 
right of Rama. It is said that it was at the instance of Ramdas. 
the contemporary of Tukaram, who sponsored the cause of 
Maruti—Hanuman that the temples of the deity were raised all 
over Maharasua. Next to Maruti, Mahadeva appears to claim 
the rank of popularity among the male deities. Rudra or isiva, 
though fierce is to be sought in the Vedas, not only to preserve 
man from calamity, hut to bestow his blessings on man and 
beast, which may account for his euphemistic epithets of Siva or 
auspicious, Saiikar or doer of good, Samhhu or origin of good and 
Mahadeva or great god. Bhairav is really the terrific a.spect of 
the deity, hut is commonly considered as almost a separate god, 
and as Bhairoha is very much regarded in rural parts of the 
district. Siva temples are also found in the district under the 
following: Amhesvar, Bbage.svar, Candramauli, Danke^Yar, 
Dudhadhari, Haradev, Haranath-Mahadev, Hatteswar, Jale.svar, 
Kailas, Kancanesvar Kandesvar, Kiinhesvar, Kcdarnath, 

Mudgales'var, Kandike.svar, Nilkantha, Nilkanthesvar, Palesvar, 
Papadandesvar, Rajarajesvar, Riimesvar, Ratne^var, Siddhesvar. 
Soman.ath, Some.s'var, Vi.svesvar, and Vyaghresvar. 

The other deities of the sramtard Hindu pantheon who have 
temples dedicated to them in the district are: Balajl, Datta, 
Ganapati, Krsna or Murlidhar, Narshimha, Rama, Visnu, 
LaksmI Narayan and Vitthal or Vitthal-Rukminl. Of those, 
except for Ganapati, the God of wisdom and of all auspicious 
Itcginnings, who is known to have a separate God head of his 
own and a cult of worshippers known as Ganapalyas, all other 
gods are incarnations of the super-god-Visnu. Khandoha who is 
supposed to be tutelary Or special deity of the Mariithas has a 
number of temples in the district. Temples in which some saints 
or saint-like persons have found deifications stand by a class of 
their own. In this category are included Samddhis, Vrndavana 
and Vira of the Hindus and Dargdh of the Muslims. These 
evidently enshrine the mortal remains of a holy person or a 
specific ancestor of some important families of the village or that 
of a Svdmi (head of a religious order or establishment) or that of 
a Fir (Muslim saint). These shrines a.s found in this district are 
as follows ; Agnihuva, Anand Mahriraj, Bairagibaha, Balsaji- 
bava, Jivahuvii, Gopalgir, Gorakhnath, Gosavibuva, Kodling, 
Janardan Mahanij, Lahanbuva, Medhanandhuva, Nanfi Maharaj, 
Ncminath Maharaj, Purnanand Maharaj, Rsibuva, and Tuka- 
ramhuva. 
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Besides, a number of animistic deities' who may lie ancestors 
deified and later worshipped, are to be found located in crude 
shrines more often represented by stones. They arc Fakiroha, 
Rokdobii, Santoha, and Tukoba. There are also to he found 
more locations of spirit-deities such as: Jakhin, Mhasoba, 
Munja, and Vctal which are common to many a village in the 
district. 

For a newly-wed bride, the prospect of a coming baby is delight¬ 
ful. Perhaps more sq to the parents of both the bride and bride¬ 
groom. It is, therefore, greeted with plea.sure and happiness, 
A woman without a child is considered an immature and imper¬ 
fect woman. It is even considered ominous for a woman to be 
so. Bearing a baby ripens her womanhood and such a woman 
is re.spectfully treated. No Hindu woman will consider herself 
having fulfilled her womanly function if within a reasonable 
period after marriage she does nor become enceinte. When such 
omens are noticetl by the elders, there is joy in the family and 
everybody further desires that the first arrival should be a male 
babe. With a view to securing this, a sacrament called Punsavana 
is .performed when the bride is in the third or fourth month of 
pregnancy because the .sex of the baby is .said to be determined 
in the fifth month. This s/mskiim has almost fallen into disuse 
whether because it has been found ineffective or superfluous. The 
prospective mother’s desires and longings are anticipated and 
attempted to he satisfied by the elderly members of the husband’s 
family or now by himself as that is considered to contribute to 
safe delivery and coming of a healthy baby. If a child is born 
with some undesirable birth marks or congenital defects, they 
are ascribed to the non-fulfilment of the expectant mother’s 
longings. It is customary for the expectant mother to be sent to 
her parents for the first delivery. All arrangements including 
the engagement of a midwife known to the family are made. 
She looks after the young mother for ten days after the delivery. 

The fifth and the sixth day from the child’s birth are regarded 
as full of danger to the new babe and worship therefore is offered 
to the deities presiding over those days known as Pdncfhavi and 
Sathi. This is prevalent in all rural areas in particular and even 
Muslims and Christians oh.servc these days though the form of 
their propitiation of these deities may slightly differ from that of 
Hindus. The common belief is that conclusive seizures and 
other forms of child complaints are the work of spirits and they 
can be warded off by some propitiation. In all Hindu hou.se- 
holds, the elderly women arc very particular about keeping a 
lamp ceaselessly burning in the delivery room and the mother is 
never left alone during the first ten days. On the fifth day of 
childbirth, friends, and relatives are asked for a small tiffin. In 
the name of the Pancliavi, a betel-nut, a sword or a sickle arc 
placed on a pat and sandal paste and flowers are offered. The 
mother bows before the goddess with the babe in her arms and 
prays before the goddess to protect her child from evil spirits. 
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On the sixth day a blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink 
are placed on a mat and the Satin or Mother Sixth i.s worship¬ 
ped as on the previous day. A few friends are similarly treated 
to snacks. 

During the ten days, the mother is considered as untouchable, 
only the midwife touching her and ministering to her needs. 
Her family observes what is known as Stiiier just as a period of 
mourning is ob.servcd in the case of death in the family. Both 
are known asouca or days of impurity. On the eleventh day the 
mother and the baby are given a purificatory bath, their clothes 
arc washed and the whole house is puritied by Pancagavya. The 
male members of the family change their old sacred threads for 
new ones. The midwife is presented with a new sadi, bodice-cloth 
and some money as her fee. The mother is now fit to lie touch¬ 
ed after some sacred water is nominally sprinkled on her body. 

Many of these old practices and formalities are becoming 
extinct because it is becoming more convenient and safer to send 
expectant mothers to maternity homes, but in this district parti¬ 
cularly in the rural areas the old order prevails. The christening 
of the baby is generally done on the 12th day. Women friends 
and relatives are invited for the purpose who bring tiny clothes 
and playthings as presents. Musicians play on sweet and soft 
instruments, the baby is put in the cradle and named, usually 
taking into consideration the stars under whose infltience it is 
born. This ceremony is called barse. The lobes of the baby’s 
ears are pierced by a fine gold thread, usually by a goldsmith. 
If the child is subject to a vow, his right nostril is pierced by gold 
ring placed there. Cudakarma or the first hair-cut was also 
considered a necessary sacrament once when tlie child was about 
three years old, hut it has died out. 

Upanayan, Vratahandha and Mounjihandiiana arc the Sanskrt 
names, but they have given way in popular parlance to a short 
and easy word Munja. This is a sacrament originally prescribed 
for only the three varnas viz., Brahman, Ksatriya and Vaisya. 
Whoever can claim to be classed in one of these is entitled to 
have this sacrament performed. The numerous castes and sub¬ 
castes among Hindus instead of the three varnas, have often been 
troubled over which of these is entitled to this and which is not. 
Even in the case of those who are beyond controversy, the per¬ 
formance has only a nominal importance in that the old signific¬ 
ance associated with it has died out for long. In theory it is a 
purificatory rite initiating a boy into the Brahmacarydsrama or 
studenthood which was supposed to last for at least twelve years 
in close association with a preceptor. All that has been happen¬ 
ing for centuries, however, is that at the age of eight and up to 
twelve this ceremony is performed. For some decades boys have 
been regarded as of school-going age when they complete five 
years and then really their rudimentary education starts and if a 
religious ceremony must signify that stage, it should be at that 
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time. But that is not done. It is customary to perform this 
ceremony in months starting from Mdgha to Jyestha with due 
regard to astrological considerations. 

Mounjibandhana means girding the waist of a boy by a thread 
made from munja grass. This is done with due vedic rites by a 
priest. As has been said already, the religious or cultural signi¬ 
ficance of the ceremony is purely nominal and it has now become 
only as a festive occasion for a get-together of families and 
friends. Preparation for it begins at least four days before the 
auspicious day for it is fixed. A booth is raised in front of the 
house and its posts are decorated with plantain trees, mango 
twigs and flowers. Invitations are sent to friends and relatives. 
As in the case of marriage, feasts are given to the boy and his 
parent by friends and relatives which are called Gadagner or 
Kelvan. A day or two before the auspicious day, the boy’s 
parents visit temples and friends and personal invitations are 
sent to friends and relatives. This ceremonial invitation is called 
Aksat. On the day of the ceremony, ghdrm, punydhavdean, 
placing of the ghalikdpatra and nandisrdddha are gone through 
exactly as in the case of marriage. The mother and the boy are 
anointed and given a hot water bath and a ceremonial cutting of 
the boy’s hair is done. The barber who does it or is supposed to 
have nominally done it is presented with a turban, cloth, rice and 
coconut. The boy is again given a bath and has a ceremonial 
tiffin in his mother’s plate after which he is hot supposed to take 
food from the same plate with his mother. Boys of his age called 
batus participate in this tiffin and are given daksina, ’The boy 
is bathed again and made ready for the main ceremony. 

As the auspicious moment approaches, all the invitees among 
whom are friends and relatives, gather together and are seated in 
the booth. The father sits on a pat with his face to the east and 
the boy stands before him facing west. The priests hold a 
curtaip between the two. The boy’s sister stands behind him 
with a lighted lamp and a coconut in her hands. The Brahmans 
recite Mangalastaks i.e., verses of blessings and the guests present 
throw mangdlaksUts (rice mixed with vermilion) at the boy and 
his father. At the exact auspicious second previously fixed, the 
curtain is withdrawn, the guests clap their palms, musicians play 
with redoubled vigour on their instruments and the boy lays his 
head at the feet of his father. The father blesses him and seats 
him on his right thigh. Pdtisupdri, scent and rose-water are 
distributed to guests. A new custom to make some present to 
the hoy is coming into vogue. At the time of departing, it is 
customary to hand a coconut to the guests. 

This is followed by the religious ritual. The boy is seated to 
the father’s right. An earthen altar called a Sthandila is traced 
in front of the father, blades of grass called darbha are spread 
over it and a sacrificial fire is got ready. The priest damps a 
cotton string in oil and turmeric and ties it round the boy’s waist 
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and gives him a lahgoti to wear. He then rolls a paticii, short 
waist-cloth, round his waist and another round his shoulders. 
Another cotton string is damped with oil and turmeric and a 
piece of deer skin is passed into it and it is hung on the left 
shoulder of the boy in the manner of a sacred thread. Offerings 
of ghee and se,samum and seven kinds of samidha, sacred fuel 
sticks, are offered to the sacrificial fire. The boy is asked to pass 
between the fire and his father, sip three ucamanas and repeat 
some vedic texts. Again he pa.s.ses between the fire and hi.s 
father and takes his seat on the right of his father. He then 
rises, makes a bow to the preceptor (ciedrya) and requests him to 
initiate him in the Brahmacaiydsraiiut. His request is granted 
by handing him over a sacred thread or Yajnopavila and a staff, 
dandci of palasa tree. He is also given general instructions about 
acquiring knowledge. He is taken out of his house to look at the 
Sun anti offer him a prayer called Gdyatri. After this, the main 
sacrifice is performed in which prayers are offered to Agni (fire), 
Indra (Chief of Gods) and Surya (the Sun) to bestow their powers 
on the boy. The last rite in this Upanayana sacrament is 
Medhajanana, conferment of mental and intellectual powers in 
which prayers are offered to the deity that is believetl to preside 
over Learning. The symbolic act for this is the preparation of 
a small square heap of earth and planting in it a twig of palasa 
tree and worshipping it. 

Samavariana which in ancient rimes meant return of the hoy 
from the preceptor’s house after IZ years of study has now 
become an adjunct to Upatmyana coming within a few days of 
it. The i)oy discards the inunja, i.e., the triple waist-cord of the 
sacred grass and his lahgoti and is given nenv and even costly 
clothes to put on. He takes up an umbrella and puts on shoes’ 
and pretends that he has set out on a journey to Banaras. The 
priest or his maternal uncle stands in his way and dissuades him 
from doing so by promising to give his daughter in marriage 
Satisfied wfith this gesture the boy gives up his plan and stays at 
home. 

The custom among Hindus is usually to cremate their dead 
However, children under eight years of age are buried. When 
a person is in his last morrients and if he is conscious, he keeps 
on remembering or repeating the name of God or the particular 
deity of which he was a devotee. If he be uncotrscious, other 
people do it for him. When he is about to breath his last, his 
head is placed by his eldest son or his wife on his or hcT lap and 
Gahga water held holy by all Hindus and usually stored in 
every home in a small receptacle is put in his mouth w’ith a TuUl 
leaf. It is also customary to put a piece of gold and pearl along- 
with it. When life is extinct, the news is conveyed to relatives 
and friends. Most of them try to come for the cremation and if 
a .son or brother is away it is customary to postpone the crema¬ 
tion for even 24 hours. 
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The relatives and friends who have arrived start preparations 
for taking the dead body to the cremation ground. Usually, a 
ladder-like bier is prepared out of bamboos. Two new earthen 
pots, a large one for water and a small one for fire, guldl, betel 
leaves and white cloth about 7-5 feet long are procured. Arrange¬ 
ments for sulficient firewood, cowdung cakes and a few dry Tidsi 
plants and sandal-wood pieces are got ready. The dead body is 
washed and secur('ly tied in the bamboo bier and shrouded with 
the white cloth, taking, care to keep only the face bare. The son 
or in his absence the nearest relative, who is the chief mourner, 
takes a bath. Nearest kinsmen and close friends act as the four 
bier-carriers, the son leading them to the cremation spot. A pile 
of firewood and cowdung cakes is then laid. The dead body is 
kept on it and covered with fuel with the Tulsi plants and 
sandalwood pieces. The son, with the help of a friend goes 
round the fire three times with an earthen pot filled with water 
and stands at rite head of the pyre. Another person breaks the 
pot with a small stone and the son beats his mouth with the back 
of his palm. lie then joins the other mourners who wait there 
until the skull liursts and the sound is heard by all. 

The stone with which the cartlicn pot is broken is called Asma 
which is oivly a vSanskrt term for sio-ne. It is carefully preserved 
for further ctitsecpiies as a symbol of the dead of whom water 
oblations are given on the spot by the nearest and the dearest at 
a river or tank nearby. The mourners then return home. In 
the evening, a lighted lamp is kept burning where the deceased 
breathed his last. If the deceased is a woman with her husband 
alive, she is decked with flowers, rubbed with turmeric paste and 
a kumkiim mark is placed on her head and a handful of rice, a 
coconut and Itetel-leavcs are placed in her lap. The rest of the 
procedure is flic same. If the dccea.sed belongs to the first three 
varnas among I lindus. the post-mortem rituals are observed to 
the accompaniment of vedic rites knowfii as Manlrdgnl. In the 
other case Brahman priests officiate, hut without chanting any 
vedic mantras, they just set fire to the pyre, known as Bhaddgni. 
On the third day, the son accompanied by a few friends and 
relatives visit the crennation ground and collects ashes and what¬ 
ever bones might have remained from the spot where the dead 
body was burnt. These are consigned, to a stream or river and 
those who can afford to do so take them to Nasik or Prayag. 
Prayag is considered to he the most sacred for devout Hindus, 
because the Ganga, the Yamnn.l and the Sarasvati meet there in 
a confluence which is called the Triveni Sangam. 

On the tenth dav, all members of the household rake a purifi¬ 
catory bath and all clothes are washed. The son of the deceased 
undergoes ksoiira i.c., a clean shave and a bath. After the bath, 
the symbolic stone is w'ashcd with cowdung and rice oblations 
are offered to it in the cremation ground. Presents of money 
and articles of common u.se like clothes, shoes, .an umbrella and 
a cow are given to Brahmans. The normal expectation of the son 
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and others is that when oblations are ofEered in open space, crows 
should come and dispose of them. If this does not happen soon 
enough, the belief is that the deceased desires those who are left 
behind to give him some assurance or other regarding something 
or the other. That done, the crow touches the oblations, but 
often it fails to do so. If it takes too long, an artificial crow 
made of kusa grass is made to touch the oblations by the priest. 
After this procedure is complete, the mourners return home. 

On the eleventh day, all members of the household take 

Fancagavya and sprinkle it all over the house. This is a liquid 

mixture made of cow’s milk, curds, urine, ghee and dung. New 
sacred threads are worn. On the 12th day, ritual known as 
Sapindi Sraddha is held. By virtue of this ritual, the deceased 
is gathered to his previous three ancestors i.e., father, grandfather 
and great grandfather. On the 13th day, a srddclha is perform¬ 
ed in the name of the dead. Kinsmen and friends are asked for 
dinner. After this, the sraddha is supposed to be performed 
every year on the day on which the deceased died. But of late, 
under modern influences the old ritual is not necessarily gone 

through. But in the name of the deceased, some charity is made 

out of greatful feelings. Those who can afford it even found 
prizes and scholarships or pay poor students fees or feed them. 

Recent legal enactments have considerably affected the position 
of Hindu women. Equality of the sexes in general has been 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the Indian Union and 
women are not prevented from participating in any field of 
activity in the civil life of the country. They can practise any 
profession, hold any ofiicc and even inherit property in their own 
right. A Hindu widow could take another husband among the 
so-called lower castes by u.sage, but the Hindu law, in theory 
placed a ban on widow marriage so far as the higher Hindu 
communities were concerned. The Widow Remarriage Act of 
1853, however, removed the disabilities, even though during the 
last 100 years, widow marriages have not been solemnised in very 
large numbers among these communities. The right of divorce 
was not there at all, because Hindu marriage, in theory, is indis¬ 
soluble, but legislation in this behalf has allowed divorce to any 
Hindu wife on certain conditions and for sufficient cause. It is 
still encumhered with many restrictions testifying to the fact that 
divorce is not considered quite right. There is provision, how¬ 
ever, for legal separation on sufficient cause being shown,' at 
almost any time. Divorce has been quite common, however, 
among the so-called lower castes. With the spread of education 
among women and their having come out to take jobs in offices, 
on a footing of equality with men, divorce cases have begun to 
figure more frequently than before. 

The natural disabilities to which a woman’s status is heir, has, 
however, led to the existence of some traffic in women for ages 
with the attendent evils and according to some sociologists. 
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necessity of prostitution. To this are allied, though in a clandes- CHAPTER 3. 

tine way the evils of drink and gambling. But Osmanabad people 

district is fairly free from them. Prohibition has been legally 

established all over the Maharastra State, though its breaches are 

found to be rather too many. Breaches of so many sections of Hindu"^'womcn. 

the Penal Code arc there from day to day, but they are not 

considered as a menace to the maintenance of peace, order and 

good government. In the same way are treated the breaches of 

the prohibition law. Gambling has never caused even that much 

trouble. Yet enlightened public opinion is always in favour of 

measures for enforcement of anti-drink and anti-gambling 

legislation. The demand is for more drastic and stringent 

enforcement. 

The Muslim population in the district may be roughly arrang- Musi.im.s, 
ed under two main groups, viz., those belonging to the four chief Classes, 
or regular classes commonly known as Sayyads, Saikhs, Moghals 
and Pathans, and those belonging to a number of other special 
communities with an occupational tradition which persists 
through the surnames they continue to use. 

The Sayyads claim that they are descended from Ali by 
Fatima, daughter of Muhammad. They mark their high birth, 
among men, by placing the title Suyyad or Mir before, or Sdh 
after, and among women by the title Begum after their names, 

Sayyads follow all callings. The others who claim that they are 
direct descendants from Muhammad, and who form the great 
bulk of the community arc Saikhs. The word Saikh is a general 
form of courtesy corresponding with the English esquii;e, and in 
India includes the descendants of local converts as well as 
foreigners. 

The men have the title 5aikh or Muhammad placed before 
their names and the women, Bibi after theirs. Some of 
them are Siahs, but the majority are Sunnis. They follow all 
callings and ari' found in every grade of life. The Mughals are 
chiefly Husaini Sayyads and Sitlhs. They have a fair com¬ 
plexion, dress like Deccan Muslims, seclude their women, and 
are employed as cultivators and patels. Some may place the title 
of Mirza before their names and add Beg and the woman 
Khanum to their names. 

Pathans arc of Afghan origin ; the men add Khan to their 
names and the women Khaltm or Khdtu. The descendants of 
old settlers, like the representatives of other foreign Muslims, 
they have in most cases by intermixture with other classes lost 
their peculiarities of features and character. Almost all the 
Pathans in the Deccan arc either Mahdavis of the NiazT tribe, or 
Sunnis of the Mundozoi tribe, but there are also several Saikhs 
among them. The unlettered among them may carry their reli¬ 
gious fervour to fanaticism. 

The other Muslims in the district follow various professions 
and are found to have sometimes formed a kind of community 
of their own mn.stly confined to Hindu iSimpIs. The Khadias or 
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CHAPTER 3. lirick-layers are local converts, speak Urdu and form a distinct 
The People community of their own. The Ndlhandas intermarry with other 
Mu-slims and may have come from Bijapur centuries ago. Other 
Musli.ms. Muslim craftsmen communities are Saikalgars or armourers, 

Classes. Tdmhatgars or lac bangle makers, Takaras or bakers and 

repairers of mill-stones, and Kagasas or manufacturers of paper. 
With the disappearance of their crafts, these communities have 
lost their separate community existence. 

In the class of “landholders”, hushandsmeii and cattle-hreeders 
are found large landholders who are the descendants of military 
chiefs and other followers of the Mohammedan invaders of the 
Deccan, who obtained grants of land for services rendered. Of 
them some Dcsmukhs and Despiindcs are the descendants of 
Hindus who became Muhammedans in the times of Aurahgzeb 
to preserve their oHice. There arc gardeners or Bdghhfms, 
(Hindustani and Dakhani) who work in gardens, and as wholesale 
and retail vendors of vegetables. The Multdnis are hushandsmen 
and cattle-breeders, and are the descendants of the camp followers 
who supplied the Moghal armies with provisions. 

A number of Mtislims depend on government or jtrivate ser¬ 
vice, and mostly they are religious men and mendicants. They 
are Saikhs and Khadims attached to dnrgdhs, moscpies, etc. In 
the past a Muhammedan saint would generally settle down in 
some spot which he made the centre of his missionary activities ; 
and sometimes during life-time, hut more frequently after 
his death, a mausoleum or a simple way side shrine was erected 
to his memory, the necessary funds being collected and endow¬ 
ment and indm lands obtained by his disciples. The descendants 
of the saint became priests of the shrine and inheritors of the 
endowment. In this class also may be included functionaries 
such as mujdvar, niuUivalli, khaiih, miilhl, maulavi and kdzi who 
are generally attached to Muslim religious buildings such as 
masjids and idgdhs. 

There exists also an avowed class of Muslim religious mendi¬ 
cants or beggars generally known as fakirs. According to their 
occupations and means of subsistence they cotild be divided as : 
(1) traders, (2) craltsnien, (3) landholders and hushandsmen, and 
government and private servants. As their names suggest some 
of them arc partly of foreign descent and others are mainly Hindu 
converts. 

Of the Muslim traders in the district, the traders par excellence 
are the Boliords who like the other trading communities of 
Khojas, Memons, etc., are mainly descendants of Hindu coverts 
to Islam. They comprise four main divisions, viz., Sunni, Aliya, 
Daudi and Sidcmanl and approach nearest to the Sifihs in 
religious opinion. The men make and sell tin articles, pots, 
vessels, etc., and arc engaged in all sorts of trades, hut chiefly in 
iron and hardware. 
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The craftsman communities among Muslims of the district are; 
Attars, Kumbhars, Jaras, Kasais, Kadias, Momnas, Nalbands, 
Saikalgars, Tambatgars, Lohars> Maniyars, Sutars, Kagasas, 
Darzis and Rahgarls. 

The Attars or Gandhis were known to extract perfumes from 
flowers, and manufacture surma, dentifrice, hair-oils and cosme¬ 
tics, which they used to sell. Attars from Kanoj, Kathiawad, and 
Baroda, visit the district in the fair season. The local Attars 
wear after converted Hindus, and dress like Deccan Muslims, 
The Bhonekars or Muhammedan Kumbhars make earthen pots.. 
Some of them are from upper India, but the majority are Hindu 
converts. The Jareis or Dhauldhoyas, are a mixed class who wash 
out the sweepings of gold and silver. There are Hindustani and 
Deccani Gdi Kasdias or beef butchers. They intermarry and also 
follow other occupations such as cultivation and weaving. The 
Khdtiks or mutton butchers are local! converts, and neither eat 
nor intermarry with beef butchers, sell mutton, but not beef, and 
their chief customers are Hindus. There are also cultivators and 
grainsellers among them. Momnas or Jolahas are weavers of 
dhotis, sadts, turbans, scarves, and other coarse cloth. They are 
descendants of Hijidus of many castes, converted to the Siah form 
of faith. The Rangaris are Muhammedan dyers. There are a 
few Muslim Darzis or tailors, but the craft is (1) Besaras, i.e., 
those beyond the law and (2) Basaras, i.e., those under the law. 
The former have no wives or families and are nomadic in their 
ways of living. The Basaras, on the other hand have wives and 
homes and follow the normal religious routine. Of the religious 
mendicants noticed in the district the Darveshis and the Naksa- 
bandis belong to the ‘ law-abiding ’ class, and the Kalandars to 
the ‘ lawless' one. The Darvesis, literally religious beggars, are 
a class of wandering bear and tiger showmen. They are Sunnis 
of the Handfi school, but are not religious. They marry among 
themselves or with any other religious beggars and form a 
separate community and have a headman or Sargiro to settle 
social disputes. Naksabandis are the followers of a saint named 
Khaja Baha-ud-din Naksaband and move about singly holding 
in their hand a stout-wicked flaming unshaded brass lamp, and 
chanting that saint’s praises. Kalandars wander about begging 
and are very sturdy and troublesome in their demands. They 
shave the whole body, the searing of the eyebrows being one of 
the most important initiatory rite. 

The ritualistic and ceremonial customs of the Muslims chiefly 
concerned with incidents in life such as pregnancy, birth, marriage 
and death, are given below. 

Muslims, believe like the Hindus in the immortality given by 
children especially male children and dread at the prospect of 
dying issueless. So after a year or two of married life, if their 
union is not blessed by an issue, some Muslim women resort to 
remedies to obtain children. Saints, living or dead, are appealed 
A-1272—12-A. 
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to, the former to bless by giving charms or medicines to the wife 
who yearns to be a mother. The charms given by exorcists 
consist of mystic and powerful names of God written on a piece 
of paper which is to be washed in rose-water and drunk. The 
exorcists have also to help after conception to secure that the 
issue may be male. During pregnancy the lady has to abide by 
several restrictions. Greatest care is taken that no baneful 
influences interfere with a safe delivery. She must not go out of 
doors, especially on new-moons and Thursdays, and on all days 
at sunset, must avoid groves and the sea and river side. She 
■must avoid marriage or death ceremonies, must not pass under 
the city gates, and must cross no river or sea. During the period 
of pregnancy all the usual adornment of the person otherwise 
con.sidered ncces.sary may be laid aside and looked upon as 
forbidden. ‘ 

In villages a ceremony called salvasa at the end of the .seventh 
month of piegnancy is held when the couples are made to sit 
together and womenfolk sing songs and make for a few hours. 

For her first delivery the wife generally goes to her father’s 
house and stays there rill her confinement is over. Boy or girl, 
the new born child is laid in bamboo $io or winnowing fan 
while the more pressing needs of its mother are being ministered 
to. That its Creator’s name may be the first word it hears, the 
father or any male Mu.slim present, as soon as the child is bathed, 
repeats in its ear the call to prayer, azan beginning with the 
words Ahla-ho-Akhar: God is great. To accustom the child to 
noise, a copper or brass dish is sometimes struck at his ear before 
the father repeats to him the takbir or call to prayer ; similarly 
to harden the child, cold water is sprinkled over him before his 
bath. As soon as the first bath is over, pieces of black thread 
are wound lightly round the child’s wrists and ankles as its first 
armour against the evil eye. Every morning and evening 
frankincense and rai-ispand, that is mustard and henna seed, is 
passed seven or nine times over the mother and the child from 
head to foot and thrown into fire place and burned. Village 
Muslims, particularly husbandmen, worship on the fifth day the 
goddess Satval, Mother Sixth, who is supposed to register the des¬ 
tiny of the child on the sixth night after birth. On the sixth day, 
mother and child are given full bath and dressed in clean clothes. 
A dinner as a mark of thanks giving is given and also distribut¬ 
ed. Usually the child is given a name on the first day, if not, on 
the sixth. For selecting the name of the child the father or 
grandfather or other male relatives open the Koran at a venture 
and the first letter of the first word of the third line is the initial 
of the child’s na'me. The class of names recommended by the 
Prophet are the slave or servant of Allah or servant of the most 
Merciful, Abdullah or Abd-ur-Rehaman. Parents who have lost 
children or whose children do not live give curious names show¬ 
ing deformity or the most abject humility. The rite of akika or 
B. 
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sacrifice whicli is purely a Muslim ceremony is observed on the 
seventh, fourteenth or twenty-first day after hirth. It consists of 
two synchronal parts, the shaving of the child’s head and the 
killing of a goat or two. At the same time the father of the 
child or some one specially named by him, at a given sign as the 
barber passes the razor along the head of the child, draws a knife 
across the goat’s throat. 

The child’s first birthday sMgirdh is the next time for merry 
making. The rich generally celebrate the occasion with a feast. 
The bismilWi, the taking of the name of God, ceremony takes 
place when the boy or girl reaches the age of four years four 
months and four days. The suntd or circumcision ceremony 
distinguishing the Muslim from the Hindu comes at the age of 
six or seven. Among the higher classes the recovery of the child 
from the operation is sometimes celebrated with great rejoicing. 
Similarly when the boy or girl keep their first Ramzan fast, it 
becomes a matter of rejoicing among the people of upper and 
middle classes. 

Muslims have no ceremony to observe when a girl attains 
puberty. 

With the Muslims, marriage is a contract for the fulfilment of 
social obligations in the family. Boys between the ages of 16 
and 22 and the girls between ten and eighteen are generally 
married. When their son reaches manhood, parents may con¬ 
sult professional match makers . and get information about the 
girl likely to make a good match for their son. Any courtship 
before the marriage is unknown to Muslims although sometimes 
a casual view of the girl by the boy from a distance may be 
connived at. Caste endogamy and observation of some Hindu 
marriage customs still prevail in rural areas among the uneducat¬ 
ed ; otherwise, during the last thirty years Muslim marriages 
take place without observing endogamous restrictions and with 
much simplified" ceremonies. 

The formal negotiations of marriage start with magni when 
the bridegroom’s people ask for the bride’s hand and the mehr 
(financial settlement) is made then and there. Well-to-do families 
have a betrothal a year or six months before marriage. The 
marriage proper starts with the manjha ceremony (formal sitting 
of the bride) which lasts for three days, during which at night 
rajjaks or songs in the prai.se of Allah are sung to the music of 
drums by the women of the family. A ceremony of turmeric- 
rubbing may take place which is followed by a bivdpari feast in 
which incense is burnt in the name of Allah. Next comes the 
mehendi or henna ceremony in which the leaves of henna plant 
are presented to the bride along the wedding gifts and after 
which the leaves are used for staining her hands and feet. 

The chief ceremony is the mkdh, an Arabic word meaning 
conjunction or union and is understood in the sense of contract. 
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Two male witnesses must bear testimony to the celebration of the 
nikdh or marriage. Those witnesses directly approach the bride 
and, after repeating the name of the bridegroom and his age ask 
her whether she is willing to accept him in marriage or not. 
After hearing personally what the bride has to say they declare 
all that before the kdzi and the assembled guests. The kdzi 
thereupon makes the bridegroom and the bride’s father or Vali 
(lawful guardian) sit facing each other, and making each hold 
the gther’s right hand, registers the marriage in a special marriage 
register. The sum stipulated for the girl’s dowry {meiir) is enter¬ 
ed, and the bridegroom declares before all present that he has 
chosen her as his wife with the said sum of dowry. The bride’s 
father also declares that he gives the daughter to the bridegroom 
in marriage with due lawful ceremonies and with a certain sum 
as dowry. This over, the father-in-law and son-in-law embrace 
each other, and dates and sweets are distributed and the assembl¬ 
ed are treated to Serbat or sweet cold drhtks. A musical enter¬ 
tainment by qmvdls (a band of male singers who usually recite 
verses in Urdu) generally follows. About dawn the bride’s 
brother calls the bridegroom to the women’s apartment where the 
]alwd ceremony is performed. The ceremony Is meant to 
acquaint the couple with each other. They are made to see each 
other’s face in a mirror and if literate to read together the chapter 
of peace from Koran. The last ceremony is of leave taking 
when the bride goes away with the bridegroom to his home. 
On each of the first four Fridays or car jumagis after marriage, 
the bride and the bridegroom are asked to dine at the bride’s 
father’s house. 

Among Muslims polygamy is permitted to the number of four 
wives, but is rare in practice. Marriage is prohibited to the 
ordinary relations, but not between first cousins. A man cannot 
marry his fo.ster-mothcr or foster-sister unless the foster-brother 
and sister are nursed by the same woman at intervals widely 
separated. Sister’s daughter is under the incest taboo. A man 
may not marry his wife’s sister during the wife’s life-time unless 
she has been divorced. A Muslim cannot marry a polytheist, 
but he may marry a Jewess or a Christian. 

Divorce among the Muslims is at the option of the husband, 
but is rare in practice among, the gentler classes. A man may 
divorce his wife at his own will and Koran demands no justifica¬ 
tion from the husband for divorcing his wife. However while 
divorcing, the husband has to pay the wife, her mehr if it has not 
already been paid. A woman can claim divorce on the grounds 
of ill-treatment, insufficiency of maintenance and sterility on the 
part of the husband. Muhamedan^ law recognises various kinds 
of taldkas or divorces. Of' the three main forms, the two namely, 
taldk4-ahsan and taldk-i-rajai are reversible. In taldk-i-husn 
which is irreversible, the husband pronounces three different 
sentences of divorcement in as many months ; the wife cannot be 
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taken back until she had been, married and divorced by another 
man. After divorce a woman cannot marry for three months 
called the iddat or a term during which the husband is bound 
to maintain her. 

Cases where women have asked for divorce are rare. The 
woman has to apply to the kdzi for the divorce and the divorce 
claimed by her is called khala which in Muhammedan Law is the 
repudiation of a wife at her own desire when she forfeits hci 
mehr dower. Among lower classes particularly no social disgrace 
is attached to a divorced man or woman and they find no diffi¬ 
culty in securing new partners. Widow remarriage is freely 
practised and young widows always remarry. Generally, a man 
marrying for the first time does not marry a widow ; however, 
there is no objection to girls marrying widowers even when the 
former are marrying for the first time. 

To a Muslim tm the point of death the Sura-e-Yasim, the 
chapter of the Koran telling of death and the glorious future of 
the true believer, is recited in a low voice and kalamd or the 
religious formula Ld-uldh-il-lailah Mahamud ur Rasul-td-ldh is 
repeated so that the dying person may also repeat it. The creed 
and prayer for forgiveness are repeated and a few drops of honey 
are put into the mouth. After death, the eyes and mouth are 
closed and arrangement for the funeral is made without loss of 
time. The Ijody is laid on a wooden platform carefully washed 
and perfumed and covered with a scented shroud of white cloth. 
The body of male is bathed by males and that of a female by 
females. The male dead body is dressed in a Kafan i.e., 
unstitched garment consisting of a kafnt and a loincloth ; in the 
case of woman an odhani (scarf) is added to the kafni. If the 
death happens at night, the body is not taken away till dawn. 
Otherwise, no sooner is it shrouded and friends and relatives 
have taken their last look it is laid on a bier called janaza (a cot 
like wooden structure), lifted on the bearer’s shoulders and borne 
away, the company of men rising the cry Ld ildha illallah. 
Before the bier is being lifted, the mother generally says, “ 1 
withdraw all the claims upon you as a nurse , and if desired the 
wife or others also withdraw their claims. Upon the bier is a 
shawl, of green or of other dark colour for men and of red for 
women. The janaza bearers repeat the Kalamd as they walk and 
change their shoulders. The grave is either where the deceased 
has asked to be buried or in the common burial ground provided 
for the community. At the mosque the bier is set down in the 
outer court, the mourners wash, and standing in a row, repeat 
the funeral prayer Alld-ho Akbar: God is great. Thence they 
move to the ready dug grave, and if the body is carried directly 
to the graveyard, the last prayers are offered in the open near the 
graveyard. The body is then lowered in the grave, the head to 
the north and leaning to the right side so that the face turns 
towards Mecca. They lay clods of consecrated earth close to the 
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body, and the mourners fill the grave with earth. When it is 
closed, the learned among the present usually the Pes Imam, 
recites portions of the Koran and all present pray for the peace 
of the soul of the departed. Thence they retire to the house of 
the deceased and standing at the door repeat a prayer for the 
soul of the dead, and all, but near relatives and friends who stay 
to dine, go to their houses. The duty of helping at funerals and 
of praying for the soul' of the dead is solemnly enjoined on all 
Muslims and carefully observed by them. 

Although not sanctioned by the religion, on the morning of 
the third day after a death of feast called Ziarat is held. A 
sermon waiz is then preached by a Maulavi. After the recitation 
an offering of flowers and scent is carried to the grave. The 
custom of observing the tenth and fortieth days, the fourth 
month, the sixth month, the ninth month, and the last day of 
the first year by giving choice dinners to relatives and friends 
has now practically disappeared. Once in a year on a particular 
day, the Muslims offer prayers, distribute alms to the poor and 
feed the orphans in remembrance of their dead. They also visit 
the graveyard on that day. 

The Muhammedans in the district, as elsewhere, belong to the 
two leading forms of Muslim faith, the Sunni and Siah, the 
former being found in far greater a number than the latter. The 
main point of difference between the two divisions is that the 
Sunnis consider Abubaker, Umar and Usman as the lawful 
successors of the Prophet, while the Siiihs espouse the cause of 
Ali the fourth Khalifa and his sons Hasan and Hussain. In 
consequence the Siahs omit from the Koran certain passages 
alleged to have been written by Usman and add a chapter in 
praise of Ali. They ,pray three instead of five times a day and 
in praying hold their hands open by their sides instead of folding 
them below the breast. Except these and a few other particulars, 
the belief and customs of the two sects are the same. 

There are five fundamental points of Islam viz., (1) the profes¬ 
sion of faith, that “ there is no God but one and Muhammad is 
the Prophet of God ”; (|2) charity, (3) pilgrimage to Mecca : 

(4) the fast of the Ramzan ; and (5) prayer. The Muhammedan 
religion is thus divided into two branches, faith, and practice. 
Faith comprises belief in God, in his Angels, prophet, the revela¬ 
tion of Koran, the resurrection of the dead, the day of judgment, 
the God’s absolute decrees. Practice includes prayer, charity, 
fasting during Ramzan and pilgrimage to Mecca. Muslim wor¬ 
ship consists of a number of bows, and prostrations accompanied 
with prayers and verses from the Koran. Each of the five daily 
prayers has its separate form and on Fridays and on the days of 
Ramzan and Bakr festivals, the reading of the prayer is accom¬ 
panied by a sermon. The funeral prayer is simply repeating 
several' times the words Alldho-Akbar that is God is great. At 
the fast-breaking festival Id-ul-Fitr commonly known as the 
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Ramzan Id, men form a procession and escort the Kdzi or other 
Muslims of high position to the tdgdh, most of them repeating 
mentally the glorification of the name of Allah in the following 
words: Alldh-O-Akhar, AUdh-O-Akbar, Ld-Ildha Iltalkiho 
Alluh-O-Akhar wa liUahil hamd. Great is Allah, Great Is Allah, 
there is no name as great as Allah ; great is Allah, unto Him be 
all praise. 

Muslims are on the whole careful to observe the chief rules of 
their faith. Though very few attend the mosque five times a 
day, the Friday .service is well attended and almost all join the 
Ramzan Id and Bakr Id prayers. 

Muslims have three kinds of religious buildings; mosques or 
masjids; namdzgdrhs or idgdhs where the id or festival prayers 
are uttered and, for the Siahs private mourning chapels imam- 
vadas, where the praises of their early religious leaders or imams 
are read and their elegies sung. 

In the district especially at Osmanabad Muslims are well 
supplied with mosques. But almost all the mosques arc old, and 
now-a-days partly from want of means and partly from lack of 
zeal, few new mostpies arc builr. In the ordinary mosque, a 
small flight of stone steps leads through a stone gateway, bearing 
in verse the date of its building, into a paved and cement lined 
court from forty yards long and about twenty wide. In the 
court is a pond about twenty feet stjuare, its sides lined with 
stone seats. At one end of the court arc two rooms, one the 
hammdm or baih-room, the other the room of the beadle midld 
01 mujdwar. Ojiposite the gate is the place of prayer, a cement- 
lined brick pavement raised about a foot above the level of the 
court. It is open to the east and closed on the other three sides 
covered by a roof. About the middle of the west or Mecca wall 
is an arched niche mehrah, and close by a wooden or masonry 
pulpit nimbar, raised four or five steps from the ground and 
against the wall near the pulpit, a wooden staff asa, which accord¬ 
ing to old custom, the preacher holds in his hand or leans on. 
To meet the cost of repairs, lighting and the beadle’s pay most 
mosques have a small endowment, the rent of lands, houses nr 
shops, the funds being entrusted to the mulavalli or guardian, a 
member of the congregation. 

The Idgdh also call'ed Namcizgarh or prayer place used only by 
Sunnis, is generally built outside a town. It consists of a pave¬ 
ment of stone or cement raised three or four feet above the level 
of the ground. Along the west facing east is a wall with a small 
turret at each end. In the middle three to five steps rise from the 
pavement and from the pulpit, from which, on the Ramzdn-Id and 
Bakr-Id festivals, after the prayers are over sermons are preached. 

Imdmvadds or the leaders enclosures are used only by Siahs, 
Here, during the early days of Muharram, the model of the 
Karbala shrine is kept and .some chapter of some book comme¬ 
morating the heroic sufferings and noble courage of the martyrs 
of Karbala is read. 
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Besides these duties the mulla acts as a schoolmaster to the 
school maktab often located in a shed in the mosque enclosure, 
and as a dealer in charms.* 

The singer of elegies marsiahkhan is found only among Siahs. 
Together with some knowledge of Persian and Hindustani, he 
must have a good voice and a taste for music. At the Muharram 
time, from the first to the fourteenth day he sings . elegies in 
honour of Hasan, Hussain and other martyrs of Karbala. He 
composes his elegies for the occasion and sings them or recites 
them at the Imamvadas. 

The preacher or Khatib does the duty of reading the sermon 
Khutba on Fridays and feast-days except in cities and towns 
where generally the Kazi or Judge does the work. 

The law doctor maulavi is in many respects the most important 
and prosperous of Muslim religious officers. Except a few who 
have a name for learning, the maulavis are the representatives of 
the great preachers and holy men who came to the Deccan 
during fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In honour of most of 
these saints, their representatives hold a yearly meeting or urus. 
Some maulavis who are descendants of the early missionaries 
follow the profession of spiritual guides pirzadas and spend 
several months of the year doing little beyond preaching an 
occasional sermon or reading prayers. Some may act also as 
curers of diseases with charms and amulets. Sometimes a 
maulavi possesses in addition to his other religious accomplish¬ 
ments that of knowing the whole of Koran by heart and has the 
title of Hafiz prefixed to his name. As a rul'e the people treat 
a Hafiz with much consideration. 

Under the Muhammedan rule, the Kazi was the civil and 
criminal judge. Now except that he leads the public prayers on 
the days of the Ramzan and Bakr feasts, he is little more than a 
registrar of marriages and divorce. 


Religious affairs of the Muslims are managed by several reh- 
gious officers. Besides the beadle mujavar, and the mosque 
guardian mutavalli, five other officers, namely, the priest mulla, 
the preacher khatib among the Siahs the singer of elegies 
marsiahkhan, the law professor and doctor of divinity maulavi, 
and the Civil Judge Kazi, are entrusted with religious duties. 
Of these the priest or mulla is the lowest. Any man becomes a 
mulla and he is appointed on application to the warden of the 
mosque. The mulla’s duties as the servant of the mosque arc, 
calling to prayer five times a day, acting as imam or leader of 
the prayer, and where there is no beadle, keeping the mosque 
clean. 


•A$ a dealer in charms, the mutta writes verses of the Koran, to be bound 
round the arms, or hung on the neck, to ward off or scare diseases, or to ward off 
evil spirits or the influence of the evil eye and dreams. 
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In the matter of clothes, however, a strange uniformity is get¬ 
ting established between not only villages and towns of this dis¬ 
trict but as between a district and a district and State and State, 
particularly in respect of male apparel. Fashions cropping up 
among urbanites spread all over the country in a short time as 
if contagiously. 

The child is initiated to wear its swaddling cloth lungota con¬ 
sisting of a triangular piece of cloth tied around its waist so as to 
cover the buttocks and the front. Topre, Kunci and Angade.ot 
jhable follow it as the traditional pieces of clothing. When the 
baby grows two or three years old, bandi or peti (sleeveless jacket), 
sadra or pehran (shirt) for the upper part and caddi, tuman or 
colna for the lower part are sewn for the use of boys and parkar 
(petticoat), caddi (drawers) polka (bodice) and jhaga (frock) for 
the use of girls. In towns, girls persist in the use of frock even 
up to the age of 14 or more which is generally the time for 
adopting the wear of sadi and coli in the rural parts. Boys up to 
the age of 12 continue to wear short pants and a shirt and may 
then adopt the dhoti which is fast getting into disuse, the loose 
pyjama replacing it. 

Male dress. —The dhoti, as an article of wear for adult males, 
still persists chiefly in rural and on a lesser scale even in urban 
areas. The standard Brahmanic mode of wearing it among 
Marathi speaking people is to have its hind pleats, neatly and 
properly done from its portion which is on the left side of the 
wearer and the front pleats from the right side surplus portion 
carefully smoothed and a few of them are taken up and tucked 
over the already tucked up bunch at the navel. The peasant 
and lower class people wear a shorter dhoti and have but a few 
puckers in front and behind, their ends hanging and gluttering 
loose, for making the dhoti a fit wear for manual work, its front 
pleats are drawn up between the legs and tucked behind. 
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The ordinary dress of the upper class Hindu men indoors con¬ 
sists of a dhoti of fine texture and a sadra or pairan. A well-to- 
do Maratha usually wears indoors a tuman or lengha and a 
pairah of white muslin. While going out a gentleman puts on 
a shirt or a sadra over a muslin or knitted underwear, sometimes 
a waist-coat and over it a coat, a cap or a rumal (head scarf) and 
on ceremonial occasions a sapha or patka of silk. Of late .a 
Nehru shirt with or without a kabja and a Gandhi cap has 
become the common dress. 


The dress ensemble of young urbanites consists of all the 
items of dress of the western'type, outdoor dress displaying 
various combinations. What is called a bush-shirt and a pant, 
white but more usually coloured, has almost become a uniform. 
Coat and trousers are preserved for special occasions, with a 
neck-tie and .socks and shoes. Among the urbanites, the dhoti is 
becoming almost rare. It has also become quite fashionable to 
go bear-headed about anywhere. 
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CHAPTER 3. Female dre&s. —The traditional dress of Hindu women in the 

- district is the full Mariilha sadi of eight or nine yards and a short 

The People, hodice reaching the waist covering both the back and the 

Home Life, breasts, the ends being tied in front. This sadi which is known 
Hindus. as lugada in Maharastra is coarse or fine, embroidered, printed 
Dress. with silk or jari borders and ends in any gay colour according to 
taste and means. Apart from the two lengthwise borders known 
as kanth or kiri/ar, it has also two breadthwise borders (padars) at 
the two ends, of which one is more decorated than the other. 
The mode of wearing the sadi favoured by women of Brahman 
and similar communities is with the hind pleats tucked into the 
waist at the back centre. Women of the Maratha and other 
communities allow the sadi to hang from the waist straight like 
a skirt with pleats clustered in front and draw its end which 
covers the bosom and the back over the head. Some of them, 
particularly when working in the fields, tlick the hanging front 
pleats at the hack centre. Sadis of five or six yards in length 
have become fashionable during the last two or three decades 
among young ladie.s in urban centres and even in rural areas. 
These sadis are worn sylindrically over a parkar or ghagra. The 
use of blouses, polkas, jumpers, with an underwear of hrassiers 
has become c|uite common. New types of colis in the form of 
blouses with low-cut necks and close-fitting sleeves have also come 
in fashion now-a-days. 

Ornaments. All classes among Hindus wear ornaments and not a little 
amount of capital is thus unproductively locked up either in the 
owner’s or the pawn-broker’s hands. Ornaments differing in 
types and styles as used by men and women, boys and girls, are 
worn on the head, ears and nose, arms, wrists, fingers, legs and 
toes, across the shoulder and around the neck and waist. Some 
are meant for daily wear and others for occasional ceremonial 
wear. They differ according to the tradition of a community 
and economic and social status of the wearer. 

It is no more fashionable for persons to display ornaments on 
their person. Still it is not yet quite a rare sight for a sowkar to 
sport an earring called bhikbali, rings inset with jewels, and 
necklaces called kanthi or goph. Men confine themselves to a 
ring and a katdora of gold or silver. A hoy’s ornaments in a rich 
family may he bangles of gold, sankhli or sarpoli around the 
neck. 

Women of all communities wear ornaments made of gold, silver 
and even jewels according to the status and means. Silver 
anklets called vdlas, sdnkhalis and paijans, necklaces known as 
bormdl, pulalydnct mdl, mohardnet mdl, sari and galesar, 
nose rings called naths, ear-rings known as karnafulis or kudyd 
and rings round fingers often inset with jewels, are worn by 
them. 

There has been a considerable change in the ornaments worn 
by women during the last fifty years. Few and select ornaments 
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of delicate and artistic shape are now being preferred to the old 
heavy and crude ones. Ornaments in the hair are generally 
getting out of fashion, brooches and phulen of fancy shapes 
replacing the old mood, agraphul, hindi, bijoryd, naga-gonde, etc. 
Precious stones and pearls are being preferred to gold ornaments, 
while girls go in for ear-rings of various types and shapes. 
Mangalsutras of various types, the black beads being strung 
together in different patterns of gold chain-work are coming into 
vogue. Besides the mangahutra which has an all-time sanctity 
besides it being an ornament, candrahdra, ekddnt, kolhdpuri sdj, 
mohanmdl, cap<dahdr, bakuUhdra, pohdhdr are the other necklaces 
that have come into fashion. Similarly, the heavy waist orna¬ 
ments like goth and patcdyd are being replaced by light-weight 
bangles of various patterns and designs. Vdhkyd and bdjubandas 
are also undergoing similar changes. 

Next to Hindus, Muslims are the largest community in this 
district. So far as male dress among the younger set of people 
of Hindus and Muslims goes, there is not much to distinguish in 
it as worn by either. Among the elderly people a flowing turban 
is a distinguishing mark of Muslim head dress, often also the 
jer cap. The small flat Moghal turban known at nastalik is 
worn by respectable Sayyads, landed proprietors and Govern¬ 
ment servants. Lowly, people prefer red as the colour to white. 
Village Muslims do not difer much from their Hindu brethren, 
both speaking a corrupt Urdu or Marathi. Both Hindus and 
Muslims scarcely walk bare-footed. Sandals, shoes are common. 
Some -sport a curl-toed and high heeled north India shoe known 
as cadhdv especially to go with stirvdr and iervdni, 

Muslim women of rich families dress in the o^hani or head¬ 
scarf, the kurtd or short sleeveless shirt and some ahgids or 
short-sleeved bodices worked in gold or silver thread. Light 
pyjamas are also worn. Except widows who have to be content 
with white, woincn usually dress in red, yellow, green, crimson 
and other light colours. The only ornaments worn by men of 
the upper and re.spectable Muslim families are gold or diamond 
linger rings. Others use gold and silver according to means. 
Women among Muslims are fond of gold and silver ornaments, 
like gold necklaces, nose-rings, ear-rings, bracelets and anklets. 
Except their nose-rings and necklaces, the ornaments of most 
local Muslim women are of silver. The galesar or gold-and-glass 
beads marriage necklace is put on during the marriage night 
and is never taken off till the husband’s death—clearly a remnant 
of Hindu custom. When a girl is married, her parents give at 
least one gold nose-ring and a set of ear-rings of gold among 
well-to-do and of silver finger rings among the poor. 

The staple food of all in this district is jowar bread. Wheat 
and rice are consumed in smaller quantities. Pulses in popular 
use are tur (pigeon pea), harbhard (gram), mug (green gram), 
udid (black gram) and vdl (spiked dolichos) and some local 
pulses. Edible oils in use are those extracted from karddi 
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CHAPTER 3. (safflower) bhuimug (groundnut) and javas (linseed). Locally 
The Peo 1 ^ound leafy, green vegetables in common use are Alu (colocasia 
® ® ** *■ antiquorum), leafy stalks and leaves like Ambddi (Deccan hemp). 
Home Life. Cdkvat {chemopodium album), Cukd (Rumex Resicaris) and 
Food. Methi (fenugreek). Fruity vegetables consumed are deoddnger 
(pumpkin), bhutkohold (ash-gourd), vdluk (cucumber) and 
dudhibhopld (bottle-gourd). “Condiments in usual use are mirci 
(chillis), miri (pepper), kothimbir (coriander) and lasun (garlic). 

Hindus, Brahmins, Jains, Lihgayats and some Marathas under 
a solemnly taken vow, eschew animal food as a religiously enjoin¬ 
ed custom. Other communities are usually vegetarian but may 
occasionally take meat or fish. Most Hindus consider it sinful 
to eat beef. Muslims are meat-eaters, though few can afford it. 
An animal becomes lawful food for a Muslim, if it is butchered 
by cutting the throat and repeating at the time the words 
“Bismilldh, Alia Ho Akbar”. Fish may be taken without being 
killed in this manner. Cloven-footed animals, birds that pick 
up food with their bills and fish with scales are lawful but not 
birds or beasts of prey. Swine’s flesh is especially prohibited. 

Hindus generally eat two meals a day, the first between 10 and 
12 in the morning and the second between 8 and 10 at night. 
Tea with some snacks in the morning and tiffin in the afternoon 
is of late usual in the case of townspeople. For the morning 
meal, a family in good circumstances generally has a jowar 
bread served with ghee or butter and capdti or poll,, i.e., bread of 
wheat flour served with ghee and sugar, varan, i.e., cooked split 
pulses and a curry of pulses mixed with spices of various kinds, 
one or two kinds of vegetables, pickles and other similar prepara¬ 
tions to season the food. Some may begin their meal with a 
small quantity of rice of fine quality served with varan and ghee 
or have it served as the last course or taken with milk, curds or 
butter-milk. In the family of a trader or merchant in modest 
circumstances rice and wheat are scarce and so also free use of 
ghee and other milk products and the vegetable they use may be 
of a cheaper variety. The diet of poorer classes of artisans and 
workmen in towns and labourers in fields consists of jowar bread 
and rice and wheat on occasions, cooked vegetables and split pulse 
and cutney made of garlic, chillis and salt used as appetiser almost 
daily. Habitually they take three meals a day: a light break¬ 
fast or nydhdii consisting of bhdkri, cutney and plain water, 
a lunch consisting of jowar or millet bread, cooked vegetables 
and split pulse and the supper or evening meal consisting of 
bread, rice, vegetables and milk, butter milk or curds. Occa¬ 
sionally they eat eggs, fowl meat and other flesh like mutton but 
very few can afford that luxury except on festive days like 
Dasard and HoU. 

Special dishes or feast menus differ according to caste, status 
and economic circumstances. They are puranpoli or rolls of 
sugar and dough and stuffed cakes, sweet balls or Iddus, sugar and 
rice cooked in ghee and seasoned with saffron, called sdkharbhat. 
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Basundl or boiled thick milk with sugar and spices, Idpsi of flour chapter 3. 
boiled with sugar and milk and clarified butter. Shrikhanda is The Peooi 
a favourite dish made of dehydrated curds, sugar, saffron which ^ 

is served with purls. Special holiday dishes for kunbls and other 
agricultural communities are puranpoUs or wheat cakes with *'^°°**' 
boiled pulse and molasses and fried cakes or tehis and boiled rice 
flour mixed with molasses called gulavani. 

Muslims have no objection to non-vegetarian food |iut few can 
afford it. Rich Aluslims take three meals a day: a breakfast of 
tea or coffee with some sweets or snacks; a mid-day meal of 
unleavened bread or capdtl, minced meat or khimd or kofta, 
cream, vegetables and sometimes rice and tea or sarbat: 
at about 7 p.m, an evening meal of jowar bread, rice and pulse 
cooked together called kicadi or meat pulav with clarified butter 
and some kind of meat curry. A dish made of curds, mangoes, 
lemons or plantains is the concluding course. A middle class 
Muslim takes a cup of tea in the morning with some bread or 
biscuits, at about 11 a.m., nastd or unleavened bread of -jowar or 
wheat and mutton with or without vegetables or cream and 
between 8 and 9 at night a khdnd of wheat or jowar bread, boiled 
rice, mutton soup or ddl, a vegetable curry of gram flour and 
turmeric. A meat dish is generally accompanied by a vegetable 
dish and cutney. Dal curry is used with puldv. Before begin¬ 
ning to eat, they wash their hands and mouth. Food is served 
in copper plates tinned on both sides. Generally all members of 
a family eat from the same big plate, sitting around it on the 
ground with folded legs. 

At public dinners of all Muslims, rich or poor, the chief dish 
is bdrydtii, i.e., rice boiled with fried mutton, clarified butter and 
spices. There may also be jardd, i.e., rice boiled with clarified 
butter, sugar, saffron, almonds, cardamoms , cloves, pepper, 
cinnamon. There may be puldv, i.e., rice boiled with mutton, 
clarified butter and spices. Occasions for such dinner are 
marriage, death, bismillah or initiation and sacrifice or akika. 

The Hindus observe a variety of fasts, feasts and festivals 
throughout the year. Kept as they are primarily with a religious 
spirit, all could be called holidays. But they may be distinguish¬ 
ed from one another as sanas, utsavs, jayantis or punyatithis, 
jatrds or religious fairs and upewdsas or fasts. 

Gudhipadva or the Salivahan Saka new year’s day, Ram-navmi, 
Hanuman-Jayanti, Aksayatrtlya, AsadhI Ekadasi, Nagapancami, 
Rakhi-Purnima, Gokulastami, Pola, Ganes-Caturthi, Navaratra, 

Dasara, Diva]!, Kartikl-EkadaS, Makara Sahkranti, Mahas'ivaratri 
and Holi are some of the most prominent among them. 

On Gudhipadva day, a gudhi i.e., a decorated bamboo pole is 
hoisted by a householder in front of his house and worshipped 
as a goddess with an offering of puranpoli. Ramanavml, which 
comes eight days later in thfc month of Gaitra, is the birth day 
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of Rama, inca'rnation of Visnu. Exactly at 12 noon the 
haridds in a Riima temple announces his birth by tossing guldl. 
A special idol of Rama is then cradled amidst birth day festivity. 
The devout observe a fast on this day. Seven days later on a 
full-moon day, exactly at sunrise is announced the birth of Hanu- 
man in a similar way in a Hanuman temple. Some women observe 
this also as a fasting day. Aksayatritiya, 3rd day in the month 
of Vaisakha is considered as one of the most lucky days of the 
year and so field activities are begun by cultivators on this day 
as a prelude to work during the rainy sea.son. Gods are worshipped 
and an earthen water-pot, a bamboo fan, fruits etc. are given to 
the priest so that the dead ancestors in heaven may not suffer from 
the rigours of summer heat. Asadhi EkadasI, the 11th day in the 
month of Asadha, is the beginning of Caturmasa (holy season) 
and is observed as a day of fast by all and prayers are offered. 
Followers of the. Varkari cult who make it a point to visit the 
temple of Vithoba of Pandharpur initiate their pilgrimage on this 
day. NagapancamI, the 5th day of Sravana, is held sacred to 
serpents and in many a Hindu bouse a ndga, i.e., cobra is worship¬ 
ped and a feast enjoyed. In the afternoon, village women dress 
up in their best and go to an anthill, where a cobra is supposed to 
have his abode, and lay near it milk and sugar, after prayers, with 
dance and song. Activities like digging and ploughing are sus¬ 
pended as they are likely to hurt reptiles and the day is spent in 
merry-making, sport and games. Rakhi-purnitna, the 15th of 
Sravana, is also known as Narali-purnima. On this day some 
sections of Brahmans renew their sacred thread. Cokulasnami the 
eighth day in the latter half of Sravana is observed as the birth¬ 
day of the 8th incarnation of Visnu, Krsna, and celeltrated in the 
same way as that of Rama. Next day, the dahi-handt festival is 
held when young boys play Krsna and his playmates. Pola 
comes on the new ipoon day and is also known as Bendur. It is 
dedicated to the peasant’s friend and helpmate, the bullock. Oxen 
have full rest on that day. Their horns are decorated with tinsel 
and red. Garlands and flowers are put round their necks. They 
are fed with jaggery and taken out in a procession. Ganes CaturthI, 
fourth day of Bhadrapad, is observed in honour of God Ganes, 
when a painted clay image of the deity, specially bought for the 
day, is worshipped and a naivedya of modaks is offered. The 
image is kept in the hou.se from one and a half to ten days and 
sometimes even 21 days as may be the tradition in the family 
and then ceremonially immersed in a tank or river. A special 
feature of the worship in towns, in recent times, is that it is 
worshipped on a community scale by public contributions and 
with the added attraction of religious and semi-social programmes 
held each day during the festival. Conjoined with the Ganes 
festival on the third and fourth day after the CaturthI, women 
hold a feast for three days in honour of ParvatT or Gauri, mother 
of Ganes. The image of Gauri consists of a head piece of brass 
or clay adorned with ornaments and dressed in a saclT, etc. It is 
dismantled on the Gaurlvisarjana day. Navaratra and Dasara 
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form the beginning and sequel consisting of the first nine and the 
tenth day of the first half of Asvin. It is a ten-day festival in 
honour of Durga. The first nine days are known as Navaratra. 
On the first day, the ceremony of ghatasthdpana or the invocation 
of the goddess to be present in the ghata is performed. A brass 
pot containing water, a copper-coin and a betel-nut, with its mouth 
covered with mango leaves and a coconut, is set amidst handfuls 
of rice spread on a wooden stool. The pot thus decked repre.sents 
the goddess and is daily worshipped for nine days. Throughout 
the period, a Brahman priest reads the Sapta.satl hymns in praise 
of the goddess and on the night of the ninth day, a homa, sacred 
fire, is kindled in the temples of the goddess and usual offering 
of clarified butter, Samidhas, etc. are made. On the morning of 
the tenth or Dasara day, Hindus take an early bath, wor,ship 
their religious tiooks, household gods, implements of work and in 
the afternoon, they don holiday attire and walk in procession to 
the temples where they worship the Sami or Apta tree and after 
offering its leaves to the goddess distribute them among their 
friends and relatives calling them gold. Dasara is considered 
highly auspicious for the undertaking of any new woik or business 
and children also, commencing their studies, generally attend 
school for the first time on this day. Since the temple of Tujja 
BhavanT is situated in this dkstrict and the deity is the deity of 
the whole of Maharastra, this festival is particularly notable in 
this district. 

Divall or Deepiivall signifying a feast of lights starts from the 
13th day of the latter half of Asvin and lasts for five days. The 
festival is held in honour of the victory of God Visnii over the 
demon known as Narakasura and is really a combination of four 
or five festivals vi/,., DhanatrayodasI, Narakacaturdari, Laksmi- 
pujan, Balipratipadii and Bhaubeej. On the first day, women take 
a scented bath, on the second, men do so, on the third. Goddess 
Laksmi is wor.shipped, on the fourth is a new year’s day of the 
Vikrama era and on the fifth sisters honour their brothers and 
they adore them. During this period, every evening, earthen 
lamps, now-a-days, electric lamps, are lighted on the fi'ontage of 
doors as also in every nook and corner inside. 
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On the eleventh day of Kartika, the cdturnidsa period comes 
to an end and it is observed as a fasting day by many. The day 
following is known as TujasTvivaha when the basil plant is married 
to Visnu. With this day opens the marriage season of the Hindus, 
The next important holiday is the Makara Sankrahti, the day on 
which the sun enters the Makara RiisI or the Zodiac Sign of 
Capricorn. It is marked with a feast in the forenoon and in the 
evening, men and women, in new clothes visit relatives and friends 
and offer ti|gul or halva (sweetened sesame) as greetings of the 
season. This is followed a month later by Maharivaratrl, the 
13th day of the latter half of the month of Magha, which is a 
fasting day for all devotees of Siva. The night is spent in singing 
devotional songs and the next morning, after worshipping the 
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God all partake a feast. Hoji or Shnga is a festival much more 
eagerly awaited in rural areas than in cities. It begins from the 
5th day in Phalgun and lasts till the 5th day in the latter half 
called Rahgpancami. Boys from all localities of a village gather 
together at the place fixed for the Holi and thence go from house 
to house to collect fire-wood and cowdung cakes. Bonfires are lit 
from the 10th day hut the biggest comes off on the 15th day 
called Holipurnima. The next day is known as Dhulvad, on 
which day there used to be boisterous and vulgar indulgence 
when there used to be exchange of mud-slinging and wayward 
pranks. But these practices have now almost disappeared even in 
rural areas and sport events have replaced them. On Rahgpancami 
the sacred fire of the Holl is put out and people indulge in sprinkl¬ 
ing coloured water on the person of one another. 

Vratas and utsavas, i.e., jtenances and fasts are taken care of 
more by women than men. There occur, during the course of a 
year, a number of religious observances of the kind in which 
women devotedly engage themselves. The rite of RsipaheamI 
falls on the 5th day of Bhadrapad and is observed as a fast to make 
amends for sins cotnmitted unknowingly. On that day nothing 
is eaten that is not grown wholly by the human hand. On the 
Harltalika day i.e., on the .3rd day of Bhadrapad, women worship 
clay idols of Parvati and SakhI (her friend) and Sivalihga for the 
whole day. Similarly on the fourth day in the second half of 
each month knowm as Sahkasti Caturthl i.e.. trouble clearing 
fofirth, women fa.st all day and take food on sighting the moon 
that night. During the four rainy months there is no end to the 
religious resolves that they make and keep. Fasts for 16 Mondays 
are such a vrnta. On the Vamsfivitri day which falls on the 15th 
day of Jyestha, there is a wor.ship of tlie banyan tree or its boughs 
for securing long life to hu.sbands and death during one’s husband’s 
life time. Maiigalagaurl is a ceremony performed bv married 
girls for the first five years of their marriage every Tuesday in the 
month of Sravana. In the month of Caitra, starting from the 
bright 3rd and on a convenient day. Brahman Suvasinis hold in 
their homes the ceremony of Haladkuhku in honour of the goddess 
Gauri who is worshipped with special decorations. The third day 
of Vaiilakh is the last day for celebrating Haladkuhku when the 
goddess is supposed to be departing to her mother’s house (maher). 

All days of the week arc dedicated to some planet or the other 
and to placate the evil influence of a planet as also to please 
the governing deity, a day is observed as a partial fast by many. 
Thus Mondays are sacred to the moon and Siva, Thursday to 
the planet Cum (Jupiter) and the deity known as Datlatreya. 
Saturday is observed as a fast by many to appease Saturn. A 
period under the evil influence of this planet is called SadesdH, 
when a person affected by it eats nothing but udid or black 
gram on Saturday, visits Hanuman’s temnle, offers udtd, red 
lead, leaves and flowers of Rui and pours on the image some oil. 
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Islam in its puritanical stand-point enjoins on its followers 
observation of a few religious festivals hut in association of the 
tendencies of Hindus, Muslims in this district have several 
occasions for celebrating a variety of festivities. Their year 
begins with Muharrum. But the tragedy at Karbala has con¬ 
verted it into a month of mourning for all Muslims, especially 
Sias among them. Now Muharrum is celebrated as the anniver¬ 
sary of the martyrdom of Hussain. Many Muslims prepare 
tajiyas or Uthonis out of hamboo and tinsel which are the copies 
of the shrine of Imam of Karbala. They are kept in their homes 
for several days and on the ninth night they are taken in proces¬ 
sion through main thoroughfares. As the taboots pass, men and 
women belonging ro both Hindu and Muslim communities 
throw themselves prostrate before them in fulfilment of the vows 
they have taken. On the 10th day, with much show and noise, 
the owners of the shrines take them out in a procession for 
immersion in a lake or river. The Akkan-curSambdh also called 
Chela Biidh is celebrated on the last Wednesday of the month 
of Safar when Muslims go for picknicking in gardens or open 
spaces. The Wafat or the day of the Prophet’s death Id-e-Milad 
falls on the 12th day of the month of Rabi-ul~Awwdl and among 
the Sunnis, it is the greatest day of the year, next only to the Ids. 
Another day of festival is the 17th day of the month of Mauldd 
or birthday of the Prophet. On the I4th evening of Sddbdn 
comes the night of record Sdb-e-Bardt or All Souls’ Day. On 
this night, the fates of the unborn souls are held to be registered 
in Heaven. Ramzan is the ninth month of fast for Muslims. At 
the end of the Ramzdri fast, i.e., the first day of Sawwdl, the 10th 
month, comes the fast-breaking festival known as Id-iil-Fitr 
commonly known as Ramzdnt Id. This feast is one of the 
greatest Muslim festivals, the second great feast being the feast 
of sacrifice Id-uz-]ahd Kurban also known as Bakr-Id which falls 
on the 10th day of Ztl-Hijjd, the 12th month of the Muslim year. 

The Jains {Srdvaks) keep most of the Brahmanic holidays and 
besides ob.serve the yearly ‘Sacred Season’ known as Panchusan. 
Among the Svetdmbaras it begins with the twelfth of Srdvan 
Vad and ^ds with the fifth of Bhddrapad Sud. Among the 
Digambaras the ‘Sacred Season’ lasts for fifteen days beginning 
from the fifth of Bhddrapad Vad. A strict Svetdmbar ought to 
fast during the whole Panchusan week but in rare instances the 
rule is observed and almost all fast on the last day. During this 
week the Svetdmbaras generally do not work and both men and 
women flock several times during the day to the temples where 
the Sddhus read and explain the Kzdpasutras, one of the religious 
books of the Jains. Besides hearing the scriptures read to them, 
many prefer every day in the evening during the Panchusan 
week the parikraman ceremony which is something like a con¬ 
fession by a body of persons. Next in importance to the 
Panchusan is the Siddhacakra Pujd or saint-wheel, which is per¬ 
formed twice a year in Caitra and Asvin and lasts for nine days 
beginning on the seventh and ending on fullmoon day. 

A-I272—13.A. 
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The Lihgayats observe the second of Vaisakh as Basava- 
Jayanti, the birth-anniversary day of Basava as a day of rejoicing 
and feast. According to the books, Basava removed feasts, 
penance and pilgrimage, rosaries and holy water, and reverence 
for cows, but this change probably never affects his followers. 
At present all Lihgayats in the District fast on Sivfalm or Siva’s 
night on the thirteenth of Magh-Vad, and on Ndgapancami, the 
fifth of Srdvan Sud, and f(41ow their fasts with a feast. On 
Mondays in Smvan they keep partial fasts, that is, they only 
take one evening meal. 

Calling themselves Hindus, the Scheduled Castes observe all 
the chief’Hindu holidays and festivals, though actual details of 
the ceremonials may sometimes differ a great deal from those of 
the caste Hindus. Some may have their own festivals in addi¬ 
tion. As devotees of god Khandoba of Jejuri they observe 
Campd Sasthi occurring on the sixth of Mdrgasiras Slid with 
great religious fervour. Vdghharas coming on the twelfth of 
both dark and bright half of Kdrttik is observed by Mahfidev 
Kolls and others with .special observances. Many agricultural 
communities observe ‘field rites’. A landholder on the Tuesday 
before he begins to plant his crop kills a fowl and sprinkle.s its 
blood over the field and offers the field spirit a coconut and he- 
goat or fowl. 

Games anh The forms of games and recreational activities in Osmiinabad 
Entertain- jJq not differ basically from those current in neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts of Maharastra like Bhir, Soliipur and Ahmadnagar. Reli¬ 
gious expositions and entertainments such as Purdna, Pravacana, 
Kathd and Kirtan are popular every where and because of Tuljd- 
pur Bhavanl temple in the district, the tradition promises to stay 
on. Bfiajan or chanting the religious poetical composition of the 
Marathii saints in chorus is quite popular among all the Hindu 
communities including the Harijans. Several Bhajan teams are 
found all over the district. 

Major Indian games such as kahaddi and hu-tu-tu, kho-kho, 
langadi are played not only in rural areas but urban ,also, all of 
them being popular among school-going boys and girls. Stan¬ 
dardised rules of games arc now being , observed. Viti-ddndu 
and lagoryd are also there. Marbles, top and kite are seasonal 
and occasional. Tag and chase games such as andhali kosimbir 
and lapanddv are more popular among girls. But bhdtiikli 
(house-keeping), sdgargote and phugdyd are their specialities. 
Among popular indoor games are huddhi-haldncd. dav or chess, 
patte or playing cards and songatyd. Now-a-days carrom is 
replacing all these. 

Recreational activities, popular with the rural population in 
the district are cart-racing, fights between rams, cocks and 
buffaloes and betting on them, the tamdsd so popular in Mahii- 
rastra everywhere and semi-religious dances and expositions such 
as gondhal and bhdrud. Indian gymnasiums known as tdlim- 
A.1272—13.B. 
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khdnas or dkhddds for training athletes and wrestlers are to be 
found from village to village. Wrestling bouts and dangals are 
held on festival days like Ndgpancami, Janmdstami, Ndrall- 
purnimd and liidi and they are much enjoyed by large crowds of 
people. 

Well-organised recreation centres like cinema and drama 
theatres are to be found in some tahsil places like Tuljapur and 
Latur. Under the auspices of tbe Development Blocks, Bdlvddis 
and Mahild mandals make some arrangement for collective 
recreation by the introduction of volley ball, badminton, etc. 
But generally speaking, this district is backward even in these 
things. But whenever any theatrical troupes visit rural areas, tbe 
people are eager to see their plays. 

As a result of the growth in the availability of water from the 
bunds constructed against rivers Dudhna at Khasapur and 
at Crmdanl in Parancla tahsil, at Tcrna near the village Ter, at 
Harni near Kateguhv, at Kurnur near Naldurg and several other 
tanks in various places have transformed the agricultural scene 
in this district. Several areas now grow two crops and several of 
them are growing sugarcane. A sugar factory run co-operatively 
by -sugarcane cultivators strikes a new path in an ackriowledgedly 
backward district. Similar activity is looked forward to in the 
field of oil mills which will crush groundnut. 

Di.splacement of cultivators from PimpalvadT, Wakdl, Dahi- 
thiina and Brahmaguhv because nearly 1,600 acres will be sub¬ 
merged under water on account of the CandanT bund will take 
place. But they are being rehabilitated elsewhere. Rural 
development programmes as they are implemented are bound to 
transform the people from conditions of poverty into those of 
prosperity. The three Five Year Plans have done much already 
in this behalf and the Fourth one will do more. 
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CHAPTER 4~AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


It is the agricultural industry^ with services ancillary to chapter 4. 
IT, that still winds the clock of economic take off in the district ——— 

and remains as the mainstay of livelihood of the people of and^^nTgation. 
Osmanabad district. It is needless to say that any understanding 
or explanation of most of the economic activities in the district 
requires close association of agriculture. At present it engages 
about 83.52 per cent of the working population in the district. 

In 1911, the class of agriculturists in the district was divided 
by the then census authorities under three heads, viz., (a) Ordi¬ 
nary cultivators, (h) Growers of special products and market- 
gardening, and {c) Forestry. The class of ordinary cultivators 
was again suixlivided into (1) Rent-receivers, (2) Cultivators, 

(3) Agents and Managers, and (4) Farm servants and Field- 
labourers. In 1911, a remarkable decrease in the number of per¬ 
sons grouped as ordinary cultivators was recorded in the district 
while the category of rent-receivers showed a surprising increase. 

This meant that the land in this period passed from the hands of 
the cultivators to those of rent-receivers. As-a result, a class of 
hig landlords having control over a large acreage under the 
plough came into existence and the gap between the landlords 
and the actual cultivating class widened. The Census of 1911 
recorded 491,506 persons as supported by agriculture in the dis¬ 
trict. The proportion of this agricultural population to district 
population was 773 to 1,000. Of this, the workers and depend¬ 
ents, formed 53 and 47 per cent respectively. 

In 1951, as compared to other districts of the ex-Hyderabad 
State the district had the highest proportion of persons, viz., 

805 out of every 1.0(K) persons, principally sustained by agricul¬ 
ture. Among all classes, whether agricultural^ or non-agricul- 
tural, the class of owner cultivators in the district, it ranged 
between 450 and 500 out of every 1,000 of the population. The 
class of tenant cultivators was, on the other hand, by no means 
conspicuous. In fact, it could claim only 50 to 75 among every 
1,000 persons in the district. The class of agricultural labourers 
was again one of the major classes in the district and accounted 
for 225 to 250 out of every 1,000 of its population. The class of 
agricultural rent receivers was, however, numerically not very 
signiffcant. It accounted for slightly higher than 40 among 
every 1,000 of the district population. It was thus the least 
numerous among all other agricultural classes. 
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The percentage of population supported mainly by agriculture, 
however, increased from 80.50 per cent in 1951 to 83.52 per cent 
in 1961. This rise can be attributed to the general increase in the 
population of the di.strict. It is also due to the lack of a propor¬ 
tional increase in the alternate occupations that could absorb the 
population from the agricultural sector. 

The rainfall in the district still determines the pattern of crop 
cultivation. The quantum of rainfall and its vagaries require 
adjustment of agricultural operations. It also influences the 
culturable practices. Either of its extremes, viz., heavy precipita¬ 
tion or its complete absence leads respectively either to ‘wet’ 
famine or to drought. The district usually gets rains mainly 
from the south-west monsoons. It is, however, not evenly distri¬ 
buted in the district. Latur, Udgir, Ahmadpur, Tuljapur and 
Osmanabad tahsils get higher rainfall than Parenda tahsil and 
Bhum mahal. The Fact-Finding Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bombay in 1960 had then reported that rainfall 
was not dependable in the Parenda and Anala circles of Parenda 
tahsil and in the whole of Bhum mahal and they were likely to 
be affected by scarcity conditions. The committee then estimat¬ 
ed the frequency of scarcity conditions in those areas once in 
every ten years. The following table gives the average rainfall 
obtaining in the district .since 1901. 



Average Rainfall in Millimetres in Osmanabad District 
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September 

(8) 

188’7I 

10- 59 

210-72 

9- 91 

134-41 

9-64 

210-74 

11- 27 

176-65 

10- 20 

142-08 

10-00 

-August 

(7) 

156-13 

10-82 

116-09 

8-27 

146-36 

8-18 

196-99 

10-00 

235*22 

12*00 

247-32 

12-00 

July 

(6) 

176-92 

11- 95 

197-27 

8-00 

193-31 

9-91 

270-75 

12- 73 

279-52 

14-20 

400-40 

13- 60 

June 

(5) 

132-09 

8-41 

99-79 

6- 36 

130-81 

7- 82 

150-42 

7-91 

96-65 

6-80 

182-76 

10-20 

May 

(4) 

23-23 

2-29 

25-22 

2- 46 

30-87 

2-18 

36-63 

2-18 

27 i V 

2-00 

45-19 

3- 40 

-April 

(3) 

17-06 

1-57 

10-19 

1-27 

10-29 

0-64 

20-91 

1- 46 

19-81 

2- 20 

8-99 

1-20 

No. of yeats 
of data 

(2) 

R. F. 

R. D. 

R. F. 
R.D. 

R. F. 

R. D. 

R. F. 
R.D. 

R. F. 

R, D. 

R. F. 

R. D. 

SO 

Station 

(1) 

Osmanabad 

(1905-6 to 1960-61) 

Parenda .. 

(1950-51 to 1960-61) 

Kalam 

(1950-51 to 1960-61) 

Tuljapur 

(1950-51 to 1960-61) 

Ahmadpur 
(1956-57 to 1960-61) 

Udgir . 

(1956-57 to 1960-6!) 
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March 

(14) 

20-73 

0-73 

44-94 

0-18 

9-03 

0-27 

29-72 

0-82 

6-86 

1-00 

18-92 

0-80 

February 

(13) 

3- 42 

0-32 

4- 83 

0-27 

1-64 

0-09 

3-24 

0-27 

January 

(12) 

4-52 

0-27 

0-21 

0-12 

(II) 

6-72 

0-46 

3-86 

0-18 

1-22 

0-18 

3-81 

0-18 

November 

(10) 

129-30 

1- 41 

22-49 

0-73 

18-87 

1-18 

18-23 

0-73 

30-37 

1-00 

18-16 

2- 00 

October 

(9) 

53-62 

3-68 

83-08 

3-36 

70-08 

3-82 

98-19 

5-27 

56-77 

5-00 

66-10 

3-20 

No. of years 
ofdata 
(2) 

R. F. 

R. D. 

R. F. 

R. D. 

R. F. 

R D. 

R. F. 

R. D. 

R. F. 

R D. 

R. F. 

R. D. 

>0 ^ 

Station 

(1) 

Osmanabad .. 

(1905-6 to 1960-61) 

Parenda 

(1950-51 to 1960-61) 

Kalam 

(1950-51 to 1960-61) 

Tuljapur 

(1930-51 to 1960-61) 

Ahmadpur 
(1956-57 to 1960-61) 

Udgir . . 

(1956-57 to 1960-61) 
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The agricultural industry in the district as in other areas of 
the State is still predominantly seasonal. This seasonal nature 
is mostly due to the natural factors such as weather, monsoon 
rains etc. that exercise a paramount influence on the agricultural 
activities. However, this can be changed by more irrigational 
facilities. The district is ill-equipped with irrigation facilities. 
The proportion of gross irrigated area to the gross cropped area 
was only 4.77 per cent in iy.S9-60. Naturally the cultivated land 
in the district singles out in a jirayat or dry crop category. The 
further classification of land into kharif and rabi is subject to the 
pattern of crops vis-a-vis the monsoon rains. 'I'he early monsoon 
crops arc called kharif and the late monsoon crops as rahi. The 
kharif season starts in |ime-July and ends in September-October. 
The rabi season opens in November and ends in March. 

The district has more cultivated land under kharif than rabi 
crops. The khanf crops grown in the district comprise mainly 
kharif jowar, cotton, groundnut, tur and mug while rabi crops 
include the cultivation of wheat, rabi jowar, gram and linseed. 
Thus jowar is grown in both the seasons. The district has, how¬ 
ever, a much larger area under rabi jowar. Sugarcane on the 
other hand is a perennial crop and it is being increasingly grown 
in the district. In the western tah.sils of Parenda and Tuljaptir 
and Rhum mahal. rabi crops are predominant. 

The district in general has fairly levelled to slightly sloping 
lands in the central and south central parts. The general slope 
is from two main directions, i.e., from north-east and from north¬ 
west towards central zone of deep black soils. However, slight 
undulations do occur as per local conditions. 

The main factor that is re.sponsible for the development of 
different kinds of soils enumerated below, is the topography of 
the district. The cropping pattern has been predominantly 
influenced by the climate and the total quantity and distribution 
of rainfall. ' Most of the southern and south-western parts of the 
district receive on an average 63.500 mm (25") to 76.200 mm (30") 
of rainfall while in the northern central and north eastern parts 
it varies between 76.200 mni (30") and 88.900 mm (35"). The 
characteristics of the soil and the physico-chemical properties of 
the profiles studied arc discussed briefly in what follow's. 

These .soils in general are located mostly in the north-east part 
of the district. Some small patches also occur in the western 
and north-western parts of the district. These soils are light 
brown to dark gray browm in colour, loamy to clay loam in tex¬ 
ture with granular to subangular blocky in structure with 1—3 
per cent slope. However, some patches of medium soils are also 
seen as a result of deposition. High sheet erosion is observed 
resulting in exposure of rocks and disintegrated murum at 
places. 
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Soils are tending towards alkaline in reaction. The PH varies 
from 7.97 to 8.7. The total soluble salts are less than 0.34 per 
cent. Calcium carbonate varies from 2.6 to 9.7 per cent which 
is fair to moderate. The exchangeable calcium varies from 
39.0 to 48..5 m.e. per cent. The exchangeable Mg. varies from 
8.0 to 24.0 m.e. per cent, the higher proportion not being desir¬ 
able. Exchangeable Na-t-K is less than 3.5 m.e. per cent. 

The total nitrogen contents of the soils arc fairly low, round 
about 0.05 per cent. The organic matter is low to moderately 
low ranging between 0.38 per cent and 0.93 per cent. The avail¬ 
able phosphate is from moderate to moderately high varying 
from 17.85 per cent to 38.46 per cent mgm. The available potash 
is also fair to moderate varying from 14.91 to 26.88 mgm. per 
cent. 

Thus it will he seen that the soils are deficient in nitrogen and 
organic matter contents and will give better yields on the appli¬ 
cation of the same with provisions of adequate water-supply. 

These soils arc located near Washi, Bhtiin and Khasapur in the 
western part of the district, round about Yermala, and up to 
Osmanabad in the central portion and Nilanga and Chahur in 
the north-east and south-east parts, respectively. Total percentage 
of this type of soil in the district comes to about 15 to 20 per cent. 

The soil arc clay loam to clayey in texture with subangular 
blocky to blocky in structure with dark brown to dark gray 
brown in colour 

The soils are alkaline in reaction with PH 8.08 to 8.53. The 
total soluble salts arc less than 0.4 per cent. The calcium carbo¬ 
nate varies from 2.4 to 9.7 per cent which is fair to moderate. 
The organic matter contents arc low to fair varying from 0.77 
to 1.53 per cent. 

The exchangeable calcium varies from 24.5 to 56.0 m.e. per 
cent. The exchangeable magnesium varies from 8.0 to 24.0 m.e. 
per cent which is not a desirable feature when the magnesium 
contents arc on the high side. The exchangeable sodium and 
potassium together vary from 1.5 to 4.0 m.e. per cent. The 
total nitrogen is round about 0.056 per cent which is also low'. 
The available phosphate is fair to moderate ranging between 
17.85 and 38.45 mgm. per cent. The available potash varies from 
14.92 to 26.30 mgm. per cent. Thus it will be seen that the soils 
are deficient in nitrogen and organic matter contents and need 
the application of the .same for better yields. 

These types of soils are scattered and found in the north-west 
and northern areas and also eastern parts of north central zone 
in the. district. The soils arc clay loam to clayey in texture, 
granular to subangular blocky in strticture and tbe lower zones 
of the profile show angular blocky to massive structure also. 
The soil colour varies from dark gray brown to very dark brown. 
The soils are alkaline in reaction, the PH ranging between 8.38 
and 8.89. The total soluble salts vary between 0.29 per cent and 
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0.5 i per cent which should be taken into consideration ii' the CHAPTER 4. 

lands arc to lx; irrigated. The calcium carbonate is fair to Agriculture 

moderate ranging hetw-een 4.1 and 9.2 per cent. The organic and Irrigation. 

matter contents are fair to moderate ranging round about 1.15 

per cent. The cxchangeahlc calcium varies from 31.5 m.e. per 

cent to 55.0 m.e. per cent. The exchangealile magnesium varies lomiation. 

from 7.0 to 20.() m e. per cent which is nor desirable when present 

in higher proportion. The exchangeable Na/K varies from ihep Soils 

1.5 to 11.5 m.e. per cent which is also high and will require careful (/••>'"--56"). 

management if the soils are to be irrigated. The total nitrogen 

content varies from 0.045 to 0.057 per cent which is low. The 

available phosphate is from fair to moderate, 8.89 to 12.34 mgm. 

per cent. The K,() available is also moderate to moderately high 

24.07 to 30.92 mgnn. per cent. 


Thus, it will be seen that the lands are deficient in nitrogen 
contents and need to be supplied with nitrogenous fertilisers. 

Moreover due to the high clay percentage (up to & per cent), high 
magnesium and Na/K, the provision of subsoil drainage is 
essential in case the lands are to be irrigated. 

Deep Soils 
(ahuve K"). 


The soils are clayey in texture and subangular hlocky to blocky 
in structure. The lower zones of the profile show compact to 
massive structure. The colour varies from dark gray brown to 
very dark gray. The soils are alkaline in reaction and PH varies 
from 8.65 to 8.89. The total soluble salts arc fairly high and 
vary from 0.4 to 0.51 per cent. This should be taken into consi¬ 
deration if the lands are to be irrigated. The calcium carbonate 
contents vary from fair to moderate, i.e., 6.7 to 15.8 per cent. 
The organic matter contents vary from 1.10 to 1.34 per cent. 
The exchangeable calcium varies from 44.5 to 60.0 m.e. per cent 
and the exchangeable magnesium varies from 10.0 to 21.5 m.e. 
per cent while the exchangeable sodium and potassium together 
range from 2.0 to 11.5 m.e. per cent. The high exchangeable 
magnesium and Na. are objectionable. 


These soils are gimerally seen in the .south—central zone in the 
district and in the river valleys of Terna and Manjara. How’cver 
local deep soils arc also seen in south-west, north-central and 
south-central portions and in some other local patches also. 


The total nitrogen which is low varies from 0.046 to 0.069 per 
cent. The available phosphate is from moderate to moderately 
high i.C; 16.05 to 43.07 mgm. per cent. The available potash is also 
moderate to moderately high, ranging from 20.8 to 31.72 mgm. 
per cent. Thus it will’be seen that soils are deficient in nitrogen 
and need supplementary doses of nitrogenous manures and ferti¬ 
lisers for better crops. 


Tbe deep clayey nature of the soil along with high exchange¬ 
able magnesium and sodium coupled with slightly high amount 
of total soluble salts, necessitate provision of drains in the areas 
that are proposed to be brought under irrigation. 
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Analysis of Soil Profile at village Latur (Latur tahsil) 

Locality Survey No. 290. Drainage—Good. 
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The total area of the district can be classified into cultivated 
and uncultivated land excluding the fallow lands. In 1962-63, 
the total geographical area of the district was 14,02,736.373 hectares 
(34,66,234 acres). Out of this area, the area under forests, land 
put to non-agricultural uses, barren and uncultivated land, perma¬ 
nent pastures and other grazing lands, lands under miscellaneous 
trees, crops, groves and cultivable waste was grouped as land not 
available for cultivation. It amounted to 7.72 per cent of the total 
area. The fallow lands which usually consist of current fallows 
and other fallows, constituted 15.40 per cent of the total geogra¬ 
phical area in that year. This percentage of fallow lands as 
compared to that in 1958-59 was less by 4.71 per cent. This indi¬ 
cates that in 1962-63 the net area sown in the district showed an 
increase from 72.17 per cent to 76.88 per cent of the total area 
of the district. In spite of this increase in the area under culti¬ 
vation there still remains a vast area which could be brought 
under cultivation. This is evident from the fact that only 7^88 
per cent out of 92.28 per cent of cultivable land was put to 
cultivation. 

Even though the proportion of the cultivable area is more in 
the district than in the State as a whole the proportion of the 
net area under cultivation is .smaller. This shows the general 
tendency of keeping lands fallow for a year or more and also in 
rotation with the intention to obtain better crops. Thus the 
farmers in the district are still to get accustomed to the practice 
of cultivating the same land for both the seasons, viz., kharif 
and rahi. This will be evident from the proportion of the area 
sown more than once which was 4.02 per cent in 1961-62. 
Compared with other tahsils in the district there is a great 
tendency in Nilanga tahsil to utilise the same land for growing 
the crops more than once in the same year. It is followed by 
the Umarga, Osmanabad, Parenda, Kalam and Latur tahsils in 
that order of priority in regard to the practice of taking double 
crops in the same land in a year. In Ahmadpur, Bhum, Tulja- 
pur, Udgir and Ausa tahsils practically no land is sown more 
than once in a year. 

In 1962-63, forests covered 0.09 per cent of the total geogra¬ 
phical area, the same percentage as was in 1960-61. The district 
had only 17.483 km’ (6.75 square miles) of forests. They are main¬ 
ly in Tuljapur, Kalam, Osmanabad and Udgir tahsils. These 
forests have not yet been declared as reserved forests but are 
treated as unclassed forests. 

It would be interesting to compare the statistics of land utilisa¬ 
tion for the year 1901 which does not show any remarkable 
change in the pattern in the subsequent period of over 60 years. 
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•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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Tahsil-wise Land Utilisation in Os.manab.ad District, 1956-57 lo 1961-62— contd . 
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In the district cereals and millets arc the chief food crops. Of 
these, jowar, both kharif and irabi together, wheat, rice and to 
some extent bajri occupy the major portion of the land under 
cereals. Pulses e.specially tur, gram, udid and mug form the 
next important group of food crops. The remaining food crops 
include sugarcane and chillis. Among the non-food crops oil¬ 
seeds and cotton are more important. 

The total area under cereals increa-sed from 45.48 per cent in 
1957-58 to 49.54 per cent in 1958-59. The area under pulses on 
the other hand decreased from 21.58 per cent in 1957-58 to 19.76 
per cent in 1958-59. However, the total area under food crops 
including the area under sugarcane and chillis which was 69..51 
per cent of the total cropped area in 1957-58 increased to 71.65 
per cent in 1958-59. The area under oil-seeds also for the same 
years showed downward trend from 21.53 per cent to 19.72 per 
cent of the total cropped area. So also the total area under non¬ 
food crops which formed 30.49 per cent of the total cropped area 
in 1957-58 declined to 28.35 per cent in 1958-59. During the 
period between 1960-61 and 1962-63, the percentage of food crops 
to the total cropped area also declined continuously. The per¬ 
centage was 73,58 in 196a61, 73.04 in 1961-62 and 72.36 in 1962-63. 
About the percentage of non-food crops to total cropped area of 
the district, it was 26.42 in 1960-6! and 26.96 in 1961-62. It 
increased to 27.64 in 1962-63. One of the reasons for this trend 
was the tendency (jf the cultivators to grow more cash crops like 
oilseeds in preference to food crops. 

The uneconomic size of holdings is a serious problem faced by 
the agriculturist all over India and finds its expression in the 
increasing pressure of population on agricultural land and its 
division into smaller plots. This adversely affects the agricul¬ 
tural indu.stry which is unable to meet the growing demand for 
increased production. The problem of agricultural production, 
therefore, assumes j)ivotal importance and in turn necessitates 
the intensive use of this natural factor of production for maxi¬ 
mising the agricultural output. This is however rendered diffi¬ 
cult by the existence of the traditional laws of inheritance and 
succession, the farmers’ insistence to follow traditional methods 
of cultivation with the help of ageold agricultural implements 
etc. Of these, the traditional laws of inheritance and succession 
immensely affected the unit of cultivation resulting in the reduc¬ 
tion of its size. Tlie unit of cultivation ultimately became so 
small that efficient and productive cultivation was rendered 
difficult. The district of Osmanabad was not an exception to 
these trends. There is in the district, a vast majority of occu¬ 
pants whose holdings measure only up to five acres. The distri¬ 
bution of cultivated land is uneven in the district as could be 
seen from the following tahsilwisc quinquennial statements of 
holdings in government rayatwari areas in the district. This 
infelicitous story of land, therefore, required the introduction of 
radical changes in the agrarian structure and land reforms. 
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resulting into the passage of various enactments aimed at putting 
a ceiling on holding of agricultural land and the prevention of 
fragmentation and consolidation of holdings. 

The Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on Holdings) 
Act came into force from 26th January 1962. Three local areas, 
viz., Kalam, Osmanabad and Udgir have been notified in the 
district with different ceiling areas for dry crop land, viz., 43.706 
hectares (108 acres), 46.134 hectares (114 acres) and 50.990 hectares 
(126 acres), respectively. In the case of irrigated lands, the 
ceiling area is the same in all the three tahsils, viz., 7 hectares 
(18 acres) in the case of perennially irrigated area, 10-927 hectares 
(27 acres) in areas irrigated in two seasons and 19.425 hectares 
(48 acres) in areas which get irrigation water for one season. 
The land in excess of the ceiling areas is taken over by the State. 
Such land is later on distributed among landless or other per¬ 
sons. The implementation of the Act in the district is in 
progress. 

The provisions of the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947, prohibiting further 
fragmentation and consolidation of already fragmented land are 
enforced in the district. However the j)roper imjflementation of 
the scheme is yet to be started. Tbe standard areas specified 
under the Act as minimum neces.sary for profitable cultivation in 
the district in the case of dry crop land and bagayat land are two 
and 0.5 acres, respectively. 

Following are the quinquennial statements of holdings and 
their lahsilwise distribution in government rayatwari area m 
Osmanabad district: — 
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Quinquennial Statemem of Holdi.ngs (tahsil-wise) in Government Rayatwari area in Osmanabad Disirict, 1%2-63 
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TABLE No. 12. 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings (tahsil-wise) in Government Rayatwari area in Osmanabad District, 1962-63 

[Up to 5 acres Class B.] 
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5,428 10,560-686 (26,096) 54 87-412 (216) 

















TABLE No. 14 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings (tahsil-wise) in Government Rayatwari area in Osmanabad District, 1962-63 

[5 to 15 acres—Class A.] 
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2,798 14,697-791 (36,319) 148 366-646 (906) 

14,502 78,836-475 (194,809) 550 3,470-587 (8^57^ 
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A-1272—16-B 


19,680 150,879-891 (372,832) 673 5,896-275 (14,570) 


















Quinquennial Statement of Holdings (tahsil-wise) in Government Rayatwari area in Osmanabad District, 1962-63 

[ 15 to 25 acres—Class B.] 
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8,l4i 54,286-199 (134,144) 134 985-006 (2,434) 

















TABLE No. 20 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings (tahsil-wise) in Government Rayatwari area in Osmanabad District, 1962-63 

[25 to 100 acres —Class A.] 
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9,509 170.696-959 (421,801) 568 8,676-468 (21,440) 




















TABLE No. 22 

Quinquennial State.ment of Holdings (tahsil-wise) in Government Rayatwari area in Osmanabad District, 1962-63 

_____ [25 to 100 acres—Class C.] 
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42,887-813 (105,978) 30 2,783-835 (6,879) 





















TABLE No. 2+ 

Quinquennial Statement or Holdings (tahsil-wise) in Government Rayatwari area in Osmanabad District, 1962-63 

[100 to 500 acres—Class B.] 
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20,643-438 (51,011) 22 1,877-338 (4,639) 



























TABLE No. 26 

Qlinquen’nul Statement of Holdings (tahsil-wise) in Government R,4yAiWARi area in Osmanabad District, 1962-63 

[.Above 500 acres—Cias.s .A] 
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,694 016 (4.186) 






















TABLE No. 28 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings (tahsdl-wise) in Government Rayatwari area in Osmanabad District, 1962-63 
- _____ [Above 500 acres—Class C.] 
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societies. 


These farming soci&tics have been established in the district to 
encourage land owners, permanent and protected tenants to pool 
their lands so as to form large blocks of land for joint cultivation 
and for increasing agricultural production. In the case of these 
farming societies membership is allowed to some extent even to 
landless labourers of the village or villages that come under the 
fold of the respective farming society on their satisfying the 
conditions laid down in the bye-laws of the society. Generally 
the funds are raised by collecting share capital, deposits etc. 
Usually one share is of the face value of Rs, 25. A board of 
directors is formed to look after the affairs of the society. A 
managing committee usually consisting of seven members is also 
formed. Some powers are delegated to it by the general body of 
the society. The general body meets at least once a year prefer¬ 
ably within three months from the close of the co-operative year 
on 30th June. In its meeting the following decisions arc 
taken: — 

(1) To elect the managing committee for the ensuing year. 

(2) To appoint a person or persons to audit the accounts. 

(3) To receive the annual report of the last year together 
with the statements of receipts and payments, assets and 
liabilities and profit and loss for the year, 

(4) To consider the audit memorandum. 

(5) To fix the amounts of loans and deposits etc. 


The organisation of co-operative farming implies pooling of 
land and its joint cultivation on co-operative basis. Co-operative 
farming also combines in it the advantages of farming on a large 
scale. Its foremost object is to bring maximum land under 
cultivation and to raise maximum agricultural output with the 
joint efforts of the agriculturist members of the co-operatives 
formed by them. These members work on the joint farm cither 
on full time or part time basis. Such co-operative farming 
societies may assume different forms such as collective farming, 
joint farming, tenant farming and better farming. The most 
common among these types in the district are joint farming 
societies and collective farming societies. 

A co-operative collective farming society generally obtains land 
on a leasehold basis from government. The land is cultivated 
jointly by all its members who belong to the class of 
landless labourers. The members are entitled to claim wages for 
the labour they put in. They are usually assured of employment 
and means of subsistence. In the case of co-operative joint 
farming society the land of small owners is pooled and cultivated 
jointly by its members according to the directions of an elected 
committee. The members continue to enjoy ownership or pro¬ 
prietary interest even after the various plots of land are pooled 
together. The ownership of each member in his holding is 
recognised by payment of dividend or rent in proportion to the 
value of the land. In addition the members also receive wages 
for their labour. 
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Besides, special meetings of the general body could be held undei 
extraordinary circumstances for considering matters of urgency. 


For organising such societies the district is divided into a pilot 
area and a non-pilot area. The whole of Latur tahsil is selected 
as pilot area. Till the end of March 1966, 9 joint farming and 
one collective farming societies in the pilot area and, 22 joint 
farming and 3 collective farming societies in the rest of the dis¬ 
trict were organised. The total membership of these societies 
was 611 while the area commanded was 5,356 acres. The total 
paid up share capital of these societies as on 31st March 1966 was 
Rs. 78,786 of which government contribution was Rs. 27,835. 
The reserve fund amounted to Rs. 700. 

The government participation in the working of the farming 
societies registered in pilot as well as outside the pilot areas would 
he as under; — 

(1) Government share capital contribution—Rs. 2,000 or to the 
extent of share capital collected by its members whichever is 
less. 

(2) Loan for construction of godown-cnm-cattle shed 
Rs. 3,750. 

(3) Loan for land development Rs, 4,000. 

(4) Subsidv for construction of godown-cum-cattle shed 
Rs. 12,250. 

(5) Managerial subsidy. 

(а) During the first year: Rs. 500. 

(б) During second year: Rs. 400 or actual amount of the 
expenditure incurred on pay of .secretary during the preced¬ 
ing year. 

(c) During the third year; Rs. 300 or actual expenditure 
incurred or pay of secretary in the preceding year. 

Accordingly the Government has given the following assist¬ 
ance to the farming societies in the district: — 

(i) Loan for land development ... 1,23,200 


(tl) 

Loan for construction 
cattle shed. 

of 

godown-enm-.,. 

1,21,500 

(iii) 

Subsidy for construction 
cattle shed. 

of 

godown-enm-... 

41,250 


(iv) Managerial subsidy including spill over ... 12,756 

Under the programme for the construction of community 
wells government has paid Rs. 1,21,500 to 16 farming societies in 
the district for sinking 54 new wells. 
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A co-operative lift irrigation society was organised at Chikurda' 
in Latur tahsil in 1954 under the old Hyderabad scheme. The 
village has 30 wells commanding an area of (450 acres) 182.109 
hectares. The society has brought about (189 acres) 76.486 
hectares under well irrigation. The total membership of the 
society is 36 and its paid-up share capital, Rs. 515. In 1959 a loan 
of Rs. 89,600 was given to this society by the Revenue depart¬ 
ment for purchasing 27 oil engines. 

The following schemes are being implemented by the Osman- 
abad Zilla Parishad for extending the scope of irrigation. 



TABLE No. 29 

Schemes for Irrigation as implemented by the Zilla Parishad 
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CHAPTER 4. The principal cereals in the district are jowar, bujri, wheat and 
Axricultuie description of the methods of cultivation and soils 

and Irrigation, required for the cereals is given in the following pages. The 

Cereais pests and diseases of the crops and preventive and control 

measures against them arc described separately. 

lowar. Jowar (pivali) is the most widely grown cereal in the district. 

It is grown less for fodder and more for human consumption. 
The crop occupied an area of 4,36,850.01 hectares (10,78,642 acres) 
in 1961-62. It is grown in both the seasons, kharif as well as 
rabi. Parenda, Tuljapiir, Bhum, Osmanabad and Umarga in 
order of their importance are the main tahsils where rabi jowar 
is produced on a large scale. Of these, Parenda tahsil mainly 

produces rabi jowar. A village named Sirsao from Parenda 

tahsil is famous for the cultivation of rabi jowar. The five 
tahsils together occupy about 75 per cent of the total area under 
rabi jowar in the district. Kharif jowar is produced mostly in 
Ahmadpur tahsil. 

The jowar crop is grown on a variety of soils ranging from 
light type of soil to clayey loam and the heavy black cotton soil. 
The field is well prepared by giving two or three harrowings. 
Some big landlords and progressive cultivators apply a sufficient 
quantity of manures. Sometimes oil-seeds like safflower are 
grown as mixed crops with jowar. The jowar seed is drilled and 
covered with a plank. The later agricultural operations include 
weeding and interculturing. The kharif jowar is sown in June 
and harvested from Octol^r to December. The rabi jowar on 
the other hand is drilled during Scptember-Octobcr and is ready 
for harvest by February-March. The crop is cut close to the 
ground and exposed to sun for about a week and then tied into 
small bundles. The bundles are then carted to the threshing 
floor, where they arc- piled. The farmer then accordinjr to his 
convenience gets the earheads cut. The earheads are spread 
over the threshing floor and trampled under the feet of oxen. 
The grain.s afterwards are separated by winnowing. 

The yield rates* of kharif and rabi jowar for the years 1960-61, 
1961-62 and 1962-63 were as under: — 

(Yield rate in lbs- 
per acre) 


Year 

Kharif Jouior 

Rabi Jotnar 

1960-61 

754 

672 

1961-62 

600 

649 

1962-63 

510 

531 


From the above statement it can be seen that the yield rate of 
the crop in the district exceeded the usual normal rate of 500 lbs. 
per acre. The yield of both kharif and rabi jowar however shows 
a decline during the period I960—63 due to pests and diseases 
and the uneven distribution of the rainfall. 

•Based on Socio-Economic Review of Oamanabad district, 1962-63 and 
1963-64. Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Maharashtra State, Bombay. 

A-1272-17-B. 
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Wheat is grown more or less all over the district. In 1961-62, 
it occupied an area of 57,640.815 hectares (1,42,323 acres) i.e., 
about 5.33 per cent of the gross cropped area in the district. The 
percentage however increased to 5.98 in 1962-63. In the district, 
the crop is produced on a large scale in Nilanga, Umarga, Kalam 
and Ausa tahsils. Of these Nilanga tahsil alone accounts for 
about 17.66 per cent of the total area under wheat in the district. 
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The wheat < rop is mostly grown as an irrigated crop. It is 
produced on well-drained lighter soil. The land is ploughed and 
harrowed. The sowing of the crop is done from the first week 
of October to the middle of November with a seed drill. Plank¬ 
ing is done after the sowing. The irrigated crop is usually 
manured. The crop takes about five months to mature. It is 
harvested from the middle of February to the end of March. 

The plants are usually cut close to the ground and tied into small 
bundles. The stalks after they are completely dried are threshed 
in the threshing-yard. Irrigated wheat is usually grown alone 
and rotated with cotton, groundnut, jowar etc. 

The crop, when it is taken as a dry crop, is grown on deep 
black and retentive soils. The soil is then ploughed at the 
commencement of rains followed by frequent narrowings. 

The Agriculture department of the Maharashtra State has 
ititroduccd N. 59, Hy. 65 and N-I-146 as the improved varieties 
of wheat in the district. 

Rice (hhut) stands third in importance. It is grown in varying Rice, 
degrees all over the district. In 1961-62 it occupied an area of 
29,451.195 hectares (72,719 acres). In 1962-63 the area under 
paddy increased to 29,626.253 hectares (73,208 acres) or 2.65 per¬ 
cent of the total cropped area nf the district. Tuljapur tahsil 
alone had 20.83 per cent of the total area of the district under 
rice. Out of the total gross area of Tuljapur tahsil, 5.89 per cent 
was utilised for cultivation of rice in 1962-63. A paddy research 
centre is also established at Tuljapur. Nilanga tahsil on the 
other hand stood second accounting for 14.80 per cent of the 
total area under rice in the district in 1962-63. Tuljapur, 

Nilanga, Ahmadpur and Umarga account for most of the rice 
produced in the district. 

The average yield of rice per acre was 491 lbs. in 1960-61. It 
increased to 514 Ihs. in 1961-62 and 527 lbs. in 1962-63. The 
yield rate of rice in the district has uniformly increased during 
the period 1960—63. 

The paddy crop in the di.strict is grown on shallow and 
medium black soils. The field is well prepared by giving it two 
or three harrowings in May. After sufficient rainfall in June the 
rice is sown with a drill. Hand-weeding and intcrculturing 
is done periodically. The rice crop becomes ready for harvest by 
October. It is cut with a sickle close to the ground, tied into 
small bundles and threshed by heating the bundles against a log 
of wood in the threshing yard. 
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Bajri occupies a very small area in the district. In 1961-62, it 
Was grown over an area of 18,824.805 hectares (46,481 acres). It 
is mainly grown in Umarga, Tuljapur, Ausa and Nilanga tahsils. 
It is a kharif crop and usually grown on light types of soil. It is 
sown with a drill either in the last week of June or in the first 
week of July. Before sowing, the field is prepared by harrowing 
it two or three times in May. The crop is ready for harvesting 
by the end of October when it is cut close to the ground and left 
lying in the field for about five days. The stalks are then tied 
into small bundles and stacked near the threshing floor. The 
threshing and winnowing are done in the same way as for jowar. 

Table No. 30 gives the distribution of area under cereals and 
Table No. 31 shows the outturn of cereals in the district. 
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Tahsil-wise Area under Cereals in Osmanabad District, 1956-57 to 1961-62 
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Tur, gram, black gram and green gram are the most important 
pulse crops grown in the district. The other minor pulse crops 
include masur, math, watana and lakh. From 1950-51 to 1959-60 
the percentage of area under pulses has decreased from 22-59 to 
20.58 per cent of the total gross cropped area. However, the dis¬ 
trict percentage of pulses was nearly double the State average. 
The average area under pulses in the district during »1957-^8 to 
1959-60 was 20.63 per cent while that in the case of the whole State 
it was only 10.69 per cent of the total gross cropped area. In 
regard to the average yield of these crops, it increased from 284 Ihs. 
per acre in 1961-62 to 292 Ihs. per acre in 1962-63. 

Tut is grown all over the district. Osmanabad district had 
68,734.298 hectares (1,69,846 acres) under tur in 1962-63. It thus 
covered 6.15 per cent of the total cropped area of the district. 
Tuljapur, Ahmadpur and Udgir tahsils account for the major 
portion of land under tur crop in the district. These three 
tahsils togethi r accounted for about 45.03 per cent of the total area 
of the district under this crop in 1962-63. The average yield of the 
crop in the district increased from 286 Ihs. in 1960-61 to 344 lbs. 
in 1961-62 and to 353 Ihs. in 1962-63. 

The crop is grown on a variety of soils from light to heavy. It 
is always grown mixed with other crops. The crop requires 
about nine months to mature. The crop sown in Junc-July is 
ripe for harvest hy February or March. The plants are cut, 
dried and beaten tvith long sticks on the threshing floor to break 
open the pods. The seed is separated hy winnowing it. C-11 
and No. 148 arc the improved .strains of tur grown in the district. 

Gram [harbhara) is also a principal pulst' crop grown all over 
the district. In 1962-63 it covered an area of 53,960.427 hectares 
(1,33,339 acres) or 4.85 per cent of the gross cultivated area of the 
district. A larger area under gram is found in Umarga, Nilanga 
and Kalam tahsils. They together covered about 40..51 per cent 
of the total area under the crop during 1962-63. Umarga tahsil 
alone accounted for 15.16 per cent of the total area of the district 
under gram in 1962-63. The average yield of the crop was 
291 Ihs. per acre in 1960-61 and 352 Ihs. per acre in 1961-62. It 
was 335 lbs. per acre in 1962-63. Its production was highest in 
the State during 1960—1963. The department of Agriculture of 
the State has introduced Chafa and N-59 as the improved 
varieties of gram in the district. 

The crop is grown in the rahi season on light loam to heavy 
loam soils. The field as usual is ploughed and harrowed. The 
seed is sown with a drill. About two hand weedings are given to 
the crop. The crop becomes ready for harvest within a period of 
about four months. The plants are pulled out and stacked near 
the threshing floor for about a wx'ek. After they are suflicicntly 
dried the plants are trampled under the feet of oxen. Sometimes 
the plants are beaten with .sticks to get the seed. 
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Black gram [udid) and green gram (mug) are grown , all over 
ihe district. Both the pulse crops are taken as mixed crops with 
jowar or bajri and other cereals and give best results if grown on 
black, alluvial or clayey soils. They require normal rainfall 
ranging up to thirty inches. The field is well prepared by 
ploughing it and by harrowing it two or three times. 

The seeds of both the pulse crops arc sown with a drill. Both 
the crops take about three to four months to mature. The plants 
are uprooted, dried and threshed on the threshing floor. To 
remove the grains, the plants are trampled under the feet of 
oxen and the husk is removed by winnowing it. 

Table No. 32 gives the distribution of the area under pulses 
and table No. 33 furnishes the statistics of outturn of these crops 
in the district. 
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Betel leaves. 


Tobacco is the only crop grown under drugs and narcotics in 
the district. Though the crop is cultivated all over the district, 
the area under it, is very small. The acreage under tobacco 
during the period from 1956-57 to 1960-61 was as under: — 


Year 

Area in acres 

1956-57 

(154) 345'602 hectares 

1958-59 

(684) 276-805 hectares 

1959-60 

(931) 384-856 hectares 

1960-61 

(651) 265-474 hectares 


The crop is mostly grown only in Tuljapur tahsil. 

The crop is grown only for its leaves. It is grown on black 
and alluvial soils and requires moderate rainfall. The tobacco 
seedlings are raised on a specially prepared seed bed during July, 
After about one and a half months the seedlings are transplanted 
in the field and after two months from the time of transplanting 
the tops of the plants are nipped off and only good leaves are 
left on them. When the leaves becpme slightly hard and yellow 
in appearance they are cut early in the morning in the first 
week of January. The leaves are then dried. 

Betel leaves (nagvel pan) occupied an area of 67.230 hectares 
(166 acres) in 1961-62. Umarga tahsil accounts for most of the 
betel leaf cultivation in the district. The village Turori in this 
tahsil is very famous for the cultivation of betel leaves. It is 
necessarily a garden crop and requires alluvial and black soils. 
Its cultivation is very costly and requires extreme care for all the 
days during the year. The cuttings are obtained from the best 
shoots of the older plants and planted and tied to the trees 
specially grown for giving support to the growing betel vine. 
The first leaf picking is usually done after about one and a half 
years. The vines continue to bear for about 15 to 20 years. The 
pickings of leaves are repeated after every three or four months. 

Table No. 34 gives tahsilwise area under drugs and narcotics in 
the district from 1956-57 to 1961-62 and Table No. 35 gives tahsil¬ 
wise outturn of tobacco in the district from 1956-57 to 1958-59. 
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TABLE No. 34 

Tajisil-wise Area under Drugs and Narcotics in Osmanabad 
District, 1956-57 to 1961-62. 

(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

Year 

Tobacco 

Betel leaves 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Osmanabad 

1956-57 .. 

38-47 

(95) 

6-48 

(16) 


1957-58 .. 

27-94 

9-72 



(69) 

(24) 


1958-59 

1-21 




(3) 



1959-60 

43-74 

4-05 



(108) 

(10) 


1960-61 

12-96 

-81 


(32) 

(2) 


1961-62 .. 

43-74 

4-05 


(108) 

(10) 

Tuljapur . 

1956-57 

45-36 

(112) 

27-94 

(69) 


1957-58 

47-79 

25-92 



(118) 

(64) 


1958-59 .. 

51-43 

13-36 



(127) 

(33) 


1959-60 .. 

54-67 

1-21 



(135) 

(3) 


1960-61 




1961-62 .. 

59-13 

3-24 


(146) 

(8) 

I'arenda 

1956-57 .. 

49-00 

(121) 

2-02 

(5) 


1957-58 .. 

25-92 

2-43 



(64) 

(6) 


1958-59 

49-00 

2-02 



(121) 

(5) 


1959-60 

18-22 




(45) 



1960-61 

14-98 

.. 



(37) 

•• 


1961-62 

14-98 

-405 



(37) 

(1) 
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TABLE No. M—contd. 

Tahsii.-wise Area under Drugs and Narcotics in Osmanabad 
District, 1956-57 to 1961-62— contd. 


(Area in hectares) 



Tahsil 



Year 

T obacco 

Betel leaves 


(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Bhum 



-■ 

1956-57 .. 

21-46 

(53) 

3-24 

(8) 





1957-58 .. 

25-92 

(64) 

3-64 

(9) 





1958-59 .. 

28-75 

(71) 






1959-60 .. 

41-31 

(102) 

•• 





1960-6! 

49-81 

(123) 

2-43 

(6) 





1961-62 .. 

20-65 

(57) 


Kalam 


•• 

•• 

1956-57 .. 

41-71 

(103) 

•405 

(1) 





1957-58 .. 

19-03 

(47) 






1958-59 .. 

30-37 

(75) 






1959-60 

37-26 

(92) 






1960-61 

10-93 

(27) 






1961-62 

31-18 

(77) 


Latur 

.. 

•• 

•• 

1956-57 .. 

20-65 

(57) 

6-48 

(16) 





1957-58 .. 

10-12 

(25) 






1958-59 .. 

10-12 

(25) 






1959-60 .. 

96-39 

(238) 






1960-61 

95-58 

(236) 






1961-62 .. 

85-04 

(210) 



•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 34— contd. 

TahsiL'Wise Area under Drugs and Narcotics in Osmanabad 
District, 1956-57 to \961-62—contd. 


(Area in hectares)* 


'I’ahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Tobacco 

(3) 

Betel leaves 

(4) 

Ausa 

1956-57 . 

10-53 

5-07 



(26) 

(14) 


1957-58 .. 

10-12 

10-12 



(25) 

(25) 


1958-59 . 

6-07 

10-12 



(15) 

(25) 


1959-60 . 

11-34 

4-45 



(28) 

(11) 


1960-61 

10-53 

6-48 



(26) 

(16) 


1961-62 .. 

4-05 

6-88 



(10) 

(17) 

Umarga . 

1956-57 

47-38 

33-21 



(117) 

(82) 


1957-58 

39-69 

36-45 



(98) 

(90) 


1958-59 .. 

3-64 

6-88 



(9) 

(17) 


1959-60 .. 

4-05 

6-48 



(10) 

(16) 


1960-61 

29-16 

37-26 



(72) 

(92) 


1961-62 .. 

8-50 

40-50 



(21) 

(100) 

U<^ir . 

1956-57 .. 

22-68 

-405 



(56) 

(1) 


1957-58 .. 


•• 


1958-59 .. 

24-70 




(61) 

• ■ 


1959-60 .. 

23-89 




(59) 



1960-61 

23-89 




(59) 



1961-62 .. 

20-65 




(57) 



•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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Tahsil-wise Area under Drugs and Narcotics in Osmanabad 
District, 1956-57 to 1961-62 — contd. 

(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

M) 

Year 

(2) 

I Tobacco 

(3) 

Betel leaves 

(4) 

Nilanga . 

1956-57 .. 

34-83 

12-96 



(86) 

(32) 


1957-58 .. 

85-05 

43-h 



(210) 

(107) 


1958-59 .. 

69-25 

22-68 



(171) 

(56) 


1959-60 .. 

48-19 

15-39 



(119) 

(38) 


1960-61 

11-74 

7-69 



(29) 

(19) 


1961-62 .. 

19-03 

10-53 


1 

(47) 

(26) 

Ahmadpur 

1956-57 

11-34 

13-36 



(28) 

(33) 


1957-58 .. 

14-58 




(36) 



1958-59 .. 

6-07 

4-86 



(15) 

(12) 


1959-60 .. 

6-07 

5-26 



(15) 

(13) 


1960-61 

6-07 

4-86 



(15) 

(12) 


1961-62 .. 

6-07 

1-62 



(15) 

(4) 

District Total .. 

1956-57 .. 

345-870 

112-185 



(854) 

(277) 


1957-58 .. 

306-180 

131-625 


1 

1 

(756) 

(325) 


1958-59 .. 

277-020 

59-940 



(684) 

(148) 


1959-60 .. 

385-155 

36-855 



(951) 

(91) 


1960-61 .. 

265-680 

59-535 



(656) 

(147) 


1961-62 .. 

317-925 

67-230 



(785) 

(166) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acre^. 
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TABLE No. 35 


CHAPTER 4. 


Tahsil-wise outturn of tobacco in metric tonnes* in 
Osmanabad District, 1956-57 to 1958-59 


Tahsil 

(I) 

Year 

(2) 

Tobacco 

(3) 

Osmanabad 

•• 


1956-57 .. 

24-384 

(24) 




1957-58 

21-336 

(21) 




1958-59 .. 

I-0I6 

(1) 

Tuljapur 

•• 


1956-57 .. 

22-352 

(22) 




1957-58 .. 

26-416 

(26) 




1958-59 .. 

32-512 

(32) 

Parenda ., 

•• 

•• 

1956-57 .. 

30-480 

(30) 




1957-58 .. 

12-192 

(12) 




1958-59 .. 

20-320 

(20) 

Bhum ., 

•• 

. . 1 

1 

1956-57 .. 

11-176 

(11) 




1957-58 .. 

18-288 

(18) 




1958-59 .. 

8-128 

(8) 

Kalam 

•• 

* • 

1956-57 .. 

26-416 

(26) 




1957-58 .. 

6-096 

(6) 




1958-59 .. 

17-272 

(17) 

Latur 

•• 

•• 

1956-57 .. 

1 

13-208 

(13) 




1957-58 .. 

5-080 

(5) 




1958-59 .. 

1 

7-112 

(7) 


•Figures in brackets show outturn in tonnes. 
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The section on “Trade and Commerce” gives the historical 
background of trade in the district, the trade routes, details about 
regulated markets, exports and imports and trade associations. 

In the past banking, moneylending, exchange and insurance 
were the principal occupations of a large number of people m the 
district. Some of them were the residents of the rural areas where 
moneylending was never pursued as a principal occupation but was 
always combined with grain-dealing. Moneylending w^ not 
limited to any particular caste but people belonging to Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, Sikh and Jain communities followed it. 


Moneylenders advanced loans both in cash and kind. In res¬ 
pect of loans advanced in kind, the system of Savai and Bum was 
prevalent in some parts of the district. Advances were made 
usually against the security of ornaments (gold and silver), mort¬ 
gage of property such as houses, pledge of articles like utensils and 
pledge of agricultural produce. The advances were repaid aftei 
harvest cither in cash or in kind, with interest varying from 25 to 
SO per cent in good seasons, and 100 per cent or more in bad yeap. 
If grain was cheap, the moneylender used to demand payment in 
cash ; when it was dear, he used to demand it in kind. In the 
former case, the amount was calculated after considering the price 
of grain at the time when the advance was made which was almost 
always higher than at the time of payment. The sown or growing 
crop was Sometimes pledged or sold at a rate far below its estimat¬ 
ed outturn and value. 

The moneylenders kept a journal or day-book called kirdvahi 
and a ledger, khatawani. Sometimes there were two journals, a 
rough and a fair one. Those who advanced petty loans to culti¬ 
vators kept only one book. Accounts were finally settled every 


year after harvest. 

The debtor class consisted mostly of tenants or tenant ailtiva- 
tors on whom the burden of indebtedness had increased during the 
course of years. The need of the agriculturist for loans was very 
imperative and the moneylender was the only person whom he 
could approach. There was no legal provision at that time to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the debtors. It was, therefore, with a view, 
to redressing the grievances of the debtors that Hyderabad Money¬ 
lenders Act was passed by the Government of the ex-Hyderahad 


Hyderabad Moneylenders Act.-The Hyderabad Money¬ 
lenders Act known as Dastur idamal Khara] Deheda^aqn was 
passed in 1349 Fasli, i.e., in 1939. Under the provisions of the Act, 
the revenue authorities were empowered to issue, on application, 
licences-to moneylenders. The Tahsildar being the highest revenue 
official of the tahsil or taluka was declared to be the competent 
authority, for granting licences to the moneylenders who resided 
or carried on their moneylending business in the tahsil.. The fee 
for the issue of a licence was Rs. 25 m Osmania Sicca (i.e., Rs. 21-44 
in Indian Government currency). The Tahsildars had maintained 
year-wise register of the issue of licences to the moneylenders 
along with their details. 
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The crop is grown on lighter as well as on heavier soils. It 
thrives well only when irrigation facilities are available. In the 
district, however, the crop is entirely grown on well irrigation. 
The soil is first ploughed about one and a half months prior to 
planting and brought to fine tilth by repeated harrowing. The 
planting is done sometimes between January and March. The 
crop takes a long period of about twelve to thirteen months to 
mature. The land is made into ridges and furrows and necessary 
channels are prepared for irrigation. The land is first irrigated 
and then the selected sets having three to four good buds are put 
in and pressed. Irrigation at an interval of 8 to 10 days is given 
till the crop is harvested. Compost as well as fertilisers are also 
applied in the beginning. The cultivation of ratoon crop has 
nowadays been discontinued. 

The sugarcane crop occupied an area of about 5,665.604, 
5,260.918 and 5,665.604 hectares (0.14, 0.13 and 0.14 lakh acres) 
in the district during the years 1960-61, 1961-62 and 1962-63, 
respectively. Osmanabad, Kalam, Umarga and Ausa tahsils 
account for the major portion of the crop. Its cultivation is, 
however, concentrated in the areas around the villages Dhoki 
and Killari in Osmanabad and Ausa tahsils, respectively. In 
1901, on the other hand, the crop occupied only 0.08 per cent of 
the cropped area. However, as compared to the State average the 
district has a lower proportion of area under sugarcane. In the 
year 1960-61 the average yield of gur was 2,831 lbs. per acre. It 
increased to 3,050 lbs. per acre in 1961-62 though there was a 
slight decrease in area under sugarcane. The yield rate increas¬ 
ed again to 3,739 lbs. per acre in 1962-63 and was the highest in 
the Aurangabad division. 

In order to increase the area under the sugarcane crop and to 
improve its cultural methods a sugarcane development scheme 
has been inaugurated in the district. The details of the scheme 
are given below. 


This scheme started functioning in 1960-61 with the object of 
introducing improved methods- of sugarcane cultivation, manur¬ 
ing and irrigation so as to increase the sugarcane production in 
the district. The staffing pattern of the scheme consists of one 
Agricultural Supervisor and six Agricultural Assistants. The 
activities under the scheme pertain to irrigation, seed distribu¬ 
tion, distribution of fertilisers and distribution of improved 
implements and plant protection. These are briefly described 
below: — 

Sugarcane in the district is an entirely well irrigated crop and 
no other irrigational facilities, either lift irrigation or canal irri¬ 
gation, are available. To facilitate well irrigation, nearly 66 
electric pumps have been installed on wells. 

Every year sets of improved varieties of sugarcane are brought 
from the Sugarcane Research Station at Padegaon and planted 
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CHAPTER 4. by some selected growers for multiplication. The improved sets 
Agriculture redistributed to other cultivators, 

and Irrigation. cultivators get fertilisers through the Dhoki Co-operative 

Sugarcane. Society, Padoli Co-operative Society and Umarga Co-operative 
Society. They also get fertilisers from the godowns established 'at 
every tahsil headquarters. 

Sugarcane growers arc given technical guidance for controlling 
the pests and diseases such as pyrilla, scale insects, top shoot 
borers, smut, etc. They are also advised not to take more than 
one ratoon. 

Each Agricultural Assistant is supplied with a complete set of 
improved implements. Demonstrations on cultivators’ fields are 
held to convince and encourage them to use these implements. 

Table No. 36 gives the statistics of area under sugarcane and 
Table No. 37 the outturn of the crop in the district. 
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TABLE No. 36 

Tahsil-wise Area under Sugarcane in Osmanabad District^ 
1956-57 TO 1961-62 

(Aiea in Jiectares)* 
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Tahsil 



Year 

Sugarcane 


(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

Osmanabad 

• « at 

•• 

•• 

1956-57 . 

626-53 

(1.547) 





1957-58 .. 

756-54 

(1,868) 





1958-59 . 

759-37 

(1.875) 





1959-60 . 

935-14 

(2,309) 





1960-61 . 

839-16 

(2,072) 





1961-62 . 

935-14 

(2.309) 

Tuljapur ,. 

« • « • 

•• 

• « 

1956-57 . 

232-47 

(574) 





1957-58'. 

325-21 

(803) 





1958-59 . 

306-99 

(758) 





(959-60 . 

428-89 

(1.059) 





1960-61 . 

463-72 

(1,145) 





1961-62 . 

480-73 

(1,187) 

Parenda •, 

.. 

•• 


1956-57 . 

56-70 

(140) 





1957-58 . 

88-69 

(219) 





1958-59 . 

53-05 

(131) 





1959-60 . 

80-59 

(199) 





1960-61 . 

102-87 

(254) 





1961-62 . 

103-68 

(256) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres- 
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TABLE No. 36— contd. 

Tahsil-wise Area under Sugarcane in Osmanabad District, 
1956-57 to 1961-62— contrf. 

(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

( 1 ) 



Bhum , . .. 

1956-57 .. 



226-39 

(559) 


1957-58 .. 



213-03 

(526) 


1958-59 .. 



322-38 

(796) 


1959-60 .. 



646-38 

(1,596) 


1960-61 .. 



466-56 

(1,152) 


1961-62 .. 



466-56 

(1,152) 

Kalam . . 

1956-57 .. 



700-65 

(1,730) 


1957-58 .. 



833-87 

(2,059) 

1 

1958-59 



530-95 

(1,311) 


1959-60 .. 



991-84 

(2,449) 

i 

1960-61 



1,207-30 

(2.98!) 


1961-62 .. 



901-12 

(2,225) 

Latur 

1956-57 .. 



374-62 

(925) 


1957-58 .. 



488-02 

(1,205) 


1958-59 .. 



488-02 

(1,205) 


1959-60 ., 


‘ *j 

1 

559-30 

(1,381) 


1960-61 .. 


j 

569-43 

(1.406) 


1961-62 .. 


•• 

524-88 

(1,296) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 2>&-contd. 

Tahsil-wise Area under Sugarcane in Osmanabad District, 
1956-57 to 1958-59 

(Area in hectares)* 


CHAPTER 4. 
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SlICARCaNE. 



Tahsil 


Year 

Sugarcane 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

Ausa 

. 

1956-57 


427-68 

(1,056) 



1957-58 

1 


529-74 

(1.308) 



1958-59 


553-63 

(1.367) 



1959-60 


524-49 

(1.295) 



1960-6! 


472-63 

(1,167) 



1961-62 

. 

424-03 

(1.047) 

Utnaiga 

. 

1956-57 

. 

526-90 

(1,301) 



1957-58 

. 

530-55 

(1,310) 



1958-59 

. 

607-90 

(1,501) 



1959-60 

. . 

613-57 

0.515) 



1960-61 

. 

837-94 

(2.069) 



1961-62 

. 

614-38 

0,517) 

Udgir 


1956-57 

. 

63-18 

056) 


i 

1957-58 


122-31 

(302) 


1 

1 

1958-59 

. 

145-80 

(360) 



1959-60 

i 

152-68 

(377) 



1960-61 


152-68 

(377) 



1961-62 


117-96 

(292) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 

A-ir/2'-20-A. 
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Tahsil-wise Area under Sugarcane in Osmanabad District, 
1956-57 TO 1961-62 


(Area in hectares)* 



Tahsil 


Year 

Sugarcane 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

Nilanga 

. 

•• 

1956-57 . 

353-97 

(874) 




1957-58 . 

1 

421-60 

(1,041) 




1958-59 . 

462-10 

(M4I) 




1959-60 . 

364-90 

(901) 



1 

1960-61 . 

445-40 

(1,101) 



1 

1 

1 

1961-62 . 

443-07 

(1,094) 

Ahmadpur 

. 


1956-57 . 

265-27 

(655) 




1957-58 . 

262-44 

(648) 




1958-59 . 

279-04 

(689) 




1959-60 . 

284-31 

(702) 




1960-61 . 

279-45 

(690) 




1961-62 .. 

238'95 

(590) 


District Total 

•• 

1956-57 . 

3,854-385 

(9,517) 




1957-58 . 

4,572-045 

(11,289) 




1958-59 . 

4,509-270 

(11,134) 




1959-60 . 

5,582-115 

(13,783) 




1960-61 . 

5,837-670 

(14,414) 




1961-62 . 

5,250-825 

(12,965) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 

A.1272—20-B, 
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TABLE No. 37. 

Tahsil-wi.se Outturn of Sugarcane in Metric* Tonnes in 
Osmanabad District, 1956-57 to 1958-59. 



Osmanabad 


Tul.iapur 


Parenda 


Bhum 


Kalam 


Latur 


1956- 57.. 

1957- 58 .. 

1958- 59 .. 

1956- 57 .. 

t 

1957- 56 ., 

1958- 59 . 

1956- 57 . 

1957- 58 . 

1958- 59 ., 

1956- 57 ., 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 .. 

1956- 57 . 

1957- 58 . 

1958- 59 ., 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 . 


2631.440 

(2,590) 

3,403-600 

(3,350) 

3,189-224 

(3.139) 


781-304 

(769) 

1.288- 344 
(1.209) 

1.289- 304 
(1,269) 

237-744 

(234) 

447-040 

(440) 

222-504 

(219) 


569-976 

(561) 

1,072-896 

(1056) 

812-800 

(800) 

2,354-072 

(2,317) 

4.202- 176 
(4,136) 

2.203- 120 
(2,195) 

1,573-784 

(1.549) 

2,458-720 

(2,420) 

2,049-272 

(2,017) 
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•Figures in brackets show outturn in tonnes. 
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Tahsil-wise Outturn of Sugarcane in Metric* Tonnes in 
OSMANABAD DISTRICT, 1956-57 TO 1958-59. 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Sugarcane 

(3) 

Ausa 

. 

.. 

1956-57 . 

1,796-288 

(1.768) 




1957-58 . 

2,669-032 

(2,627) 




1958-59 . 

2,557-272 

(2,517) 

Umarga 

. 

.. 

1956-57 . 

2,212-848 

(2,178) 




1957-58 . 

2,669-032 

(2.627) 




1956-59 .. 

2,042-160 

(2,010) 

Udgir 

. 


1956-57 . 

239-360 

(235) 



! 

1957-58 . 

513-080 

(505) 




1958-59 . 

612-648 

(603) 

Nilanga 

• • 

•» .. 

1956-57 . 

1,486-408 





(1,463) 




1957-58 . 

1,769-872 

(1,742) 




1958-59 . 

2,134-616 

(2,101) 

Ahniadpur 

.. 

.. 

1956-57 . 

1,114-552 

(1.097) 




1957-58 . 

1,322-832 

(1,302) 




1958-59 . 

1,289-304 

(1,269) 


District Total 

• • 

1956-57 . 

14,997.176 

(14,761) 




1957-58 . 

21,756-624 

(21,414) 




1958-59 . 

18,429-224 

(18,139) 


•Figures in brackets show outturn in tons. 
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The oil-seeds grown in the district are groundnut, safflower, CHAPTER 4. 
linseed, niger seed and sesamum. Of these, groundnut is very ^grk^re 
important and alone occupies more than fifty per cent of the area and Irrigation, 
under oil-seeds. In fact the district is very famous for, ground- 
nut both in variety and coverage. The variety known as Zablya 
is more popular in the western tract whereas the Ghungry 
variety is grown in the eastern tract. Excepting Parenda, all 
other tahsils have high proportions of groundnut cultivation. 

It is highest in Ahmadpur tahsil. In 1962-63 groundnut occupied 
an area of 1,4,5,781.657 hectares (3,60,234 acres) in the district. It 
is also being cultivated increasingly in the district during the 
summer season under irrigation. The average yield per acre, 
however, decreased from 696 Ihs. in 1960-61 to 672 in 1961-62 and 
to 446 lbs. in 1962-63. A con.siderable decrease in the yield of 
the crop in IS>62-63 was recorded because the standing crop 
suffered due to abnormal rainfall during the month of September 
1962. The disease of aphids and a larvel type of new pest also 
affected the crop severely in that year. 

Groundnut is grown usually on good alluvial loamy and black Groundnut, 
soils. It is also grown on light soils. The fields are ploughed 
and harrowed before the rainy season. The seeds are usually 
sown with a drill. One or two weedings and interculturings are 
given to the crop. In the district the crop is grown in both the 
seasons, kharif as well as rahi. The crop takes about 6 months 
to ripen. Bur some early varieties take only 90 to 100 days. 

The Department of Agnculturc of the State Government Has 
introduced K-4-11 and T.M.V. 2 as the improved varieties of 
groundnut in the district. The harvesting of the crop consists 
of pulling the plants up by roots with the help of a light pick. 

Sometimes a plough is also used. The pods are pulled out by 
hand, dried in the sun for about ten days and then stored in small 
rooms. 

Safflower is the next important oil-seed grown in the district, Hafflower. 
It occupied an area of 26,402.355 hectares (65,191 acres) in 1961- 
62. It is taken almost in all the tah.sils of the district both in 
kharif and rabi seasons. The crop is usually grown on loamy 
and light alluvial soils mixed with wheat, gram, jowar etc. It is 
also sown as a border crop to surround the main crops. Its seeds 
are sown with a drill. It takes alxtut. five to six months to mature. 

The preparations arc the same as the ones given to the crops 
along with which it is grown. 

Linseed {Alshi or javas) was grown over an area of 26,015.580 unsceci. 
hectares (64,236 acres) in the district in 1961-62. Tuljapur, 

Kalam, Latur, Umarga, Ausa and Nilanga occupy the major 
portion of land under this oil-seed. It needs a low rainfall. It is 
generally grown in rabi season. The sowing with the help of a 
drill is done in September-October. The crop becomes mature in 
February. In the district it is grown on black and light alluvial 
soils. The field is prepared by giving it a ploughing and two or 
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CHAPTER 4. three harrowings. The harvesting of the crop is done when the 
“T capsules are just ripe and begin to open. It is done both by 

and Irrigation, pulling out the plants and by cutting them at the base. After 
the capsules are sufficiently dried they are beaten with sticks to 
remove the seeds. 

Niger-seed. Niger-seed (karale) is grown all over the district. In 1961-62, 
it occupied an area of 24,869.025 hectares (61,405 acres). The 
soils most favoured for the cultivation of the crop are light red 
and brownish loams of good depth and texture. Light poor soils 
with considerable admixture of coarse sand and gravel are also 
favourable to this crop. It requires moderate rainfall. The field 
is prepared by a heavy harrow. The seed is drilled with a four 
coultered drill. Usually the crop is produced as a mixed crop. 
The harvesting and threshing operations are the same as tho.sc 
followed in the case of linseed. 

Table No. 38 gives the tahsibwise area under oil-seeds while 
Table No. 39 gives the statistics of outturn of oil-seeds in the 
district. 



Area under Oil-Seeds in Osmanabad District, 1956-57 to 1961-62. 
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1957- 58 .. .. 3,(29-280 94-488 .. 113-792 3-048 

(3,080) (93) (112) (3) 

1958- 59 .. .. 3,112-008 68-072 .. 91-440 1.016 

(3,063) (67) (90) (t) 
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Castor 

(7) 

37’592 

(37) 

3- 048 

(3) 

1-016 

(!) 

1-016 

(!) 

5-080 

(5) 

4- 064 

(4) 

9-144 

(9) 

Linseed 

(6) 

588-264 

(579) 

527-304 

(519) 

527-304 

(519) 

303-784 

(299) 

100-584 

(99) 

290-576 

(286) 

637-032 

(627) 

526-288 

(518) 

493-776 

(486) 

Mustard 

(5) 

av'-£> oo^— 

o'^ —^ ® 9^ T 

r<NiAr^ 

Sesamum 

(4) 

286-512 

(282) 

174- 752 
(172) 

175- 768 

1 (173) 

! 

! 

104-648 

(i03) 

119-888 

(118) 

81-280 

(80) 

145-288 

(143) 

53-848 

(53) 

121-920 

(120) 

Groundnut 

(3) 

11,865-864 

(11,679) 

10,326-624 

(10,164) 

15,460-472 

(15,217) 

8,134-096 

(8,006) 

9,068-816 

(8,926) 

9,200-464 

(9,154) 

10,458-704 
(10,294) 

3.306-968 

(3,573) 

8,806-256 

(8,766) 

Year 

(2) 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

Tahsi] 

(1) 

sd * ? 

!-> S 

5 tifi a 

H ~ 

;5 dJ 



Ahmadpur.1956-57 .. .. 13,127-736 118-872 11-176 334-264 9-144 

(12,921) (117) (11) 1329) (9) 

1957-58 .. .. 7,239-000 61-976 11-176 252-984 

(7,125) (61) (II) (249) 
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Chillis. 


Coriander, 


The condiments and spices grown in the district are chillis, 
coriander, turmeric and garlic. Of these chillis are grown 
extensively all over the district. These condiments and spices 
together occupied an area of 19,138.815 hectares (47,293 acres) in 
1961-62, out of which chillis alone covered 10,895.361 hectares 
(26,923 acres). Turmeric and garlic are produced on a very small 
area. They together covered only 699.297 hectares ( 1,728 acres) 
in 1961-62. 

Chillis are grown on well-drained and fertile soils. The crop 
is grown with or without irrigation, hut an irrigated crop fetches 
comparatively a higher yield than the unirrigated one. In the 
district Ahmadpur, Udgir, (Jmarga and Nilanga tahsils grow 
more chillis. Of these Ahmadpur tahsil alone covered 23 per 
cent of the total area under the crop in 1962-63. The total 
acreage under chillis in the district worked out to 11,208,588 
hectares (27.697 acres) for 1962-63 which was about one per cent 
of the total cropped area of the district. 

The chilli crop is usually raised during the kharif season but 
when irrigation facilities are available it can be grown in rabi 
season as well. The field is ploughed and manured. The seed¬ 
lings are raised in nursery and transplanted when they are 6 to 8 
weeks old. A sufficient distance between the two rows and bet¬ 
ween the two plants is kept. After about three and a half 
months fruits are formed. The picking of chillis goes on for 
about five months. Three or four pickings are done in a month. 

Coriander was grown over an area of 7,544.156 hectares 
(18,642 acres) in 1961-62. It is mainly cultivated in Ausa, 
Umarga, Kalam and Nilanga tahsils. It is a highly esteemed 
spice. Its cultivation is both for its seed [dhane) and its tender 
green leaves (kothimbir). When the crop is grown for seed it is 
sown in September and harvested after about three and half 
months. As a vegetable, it is grown at any time of the year. Its 
seeds are also used as spicc. The crop is harvested by pulling out 
the “plants and threshed by beating with sticks when the plants 
are sufficiently dried. 

Table No. 40 gives the statistics of area under condiments and 
spices and Table No. 41 gives the outturn of these crops in the 
district. 


A-1272—21-B. 
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DistricTj 1956-57 to 1961-62. 


(Area in hectares)* 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Condiments 
AND Spices. 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Chillis 

(3) 

Turmeric 

(4) 

Coriander 

(5) 

Garlic 

(6) 

Osmanabad . . 

1956-57 

796-23 

26-32 

1,045-71 




(1.966) 

(65) 

(2,582) 



1957-58 

737-50 

46-98 

848-47 




(1,821) 

(116) 

(2,095) 



1958-59 

739-93 

44-55 

352-75 

68-04 



(1.827) 

(110) 

(871) 

(168) 


1959-60 

667-84 

26-32 

468-18 

45-76 



(1.649) 

(65) 

(1,156) 

(113) 


1960-61 

466-56 

18-63 

525-69 

46-98 



(1.152) 

(46) 

(1,298) 

(116) 


1961-62 

667-84 

26-32 

469-39 

45-76 



(1.649) 

(65) 

(1.159) 

(113) 

Tuljapur 

1 

1956-57 

1,080-94 

74-52 

104-49 




(2,669) 

(184) 

(258) 



1957-58 

1,144-93 

71 68 

98-41 




(2,827) 

(177) 

(243) 



1958-59 

976-82 

71-68 

66-01 




(2.165) 

(177) 

(163) 



1959-60 

831-46 

71-28 

70-47 

41-31 



(2,033) 

(176) 

(174) 

(102) 


1960-61 

378-67 

45-36 

77-76 

47-38 



(935) 

(112) 

(192) 

(117) 


1961-62 

765-85 

80-19 

72-90 

34-02 



(1,891) 

(198) 

(180) 

(84) 

Parcnda 

1956-57 

568-62 

20-65 

57-10 




(1,404) 

(51) 

(141) 



1957-58 

603-04 

14-98 

159-57 

10-12 



(1,489) 

(37) 

(394) 

(25) 


1958-59 

530-14 

20-23 

49-81 

6-07 



(1,309) 

(50) 

(123) 

(15) 


1959-60 

959-04 

4-45 

25-51 

17-41 



(2.368) 

(11) 

(63) 

(43) 


1960-61 

718-06 

2-43 

5-67 

9-72 



(1.773) 

(6)' 

(14) 

(24) 


1961-62 

434-56 

9-72 

3-24 

6-07 



(1,073) 

(24) 

(8) 

(15) 


♦Figures in brackets show area in acres 
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TABLE No, 40 — contd . 

Tahsil-wise Area under Condiments and Spices in Osmanabad 
District, 1956-57 to 1961-62 — contd . 


(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

(i) 

Year 

(2) 

I 

Chillis 

(3) 

Turmeric 

(4) 

Coriander 

(5) 

Garlic 

(6) 

Bhum 

1956-57 

563-76 

22-27 

190-75 




(1,392) 

(55) 

(471) 



1957-58 

560-92 

34-83 

25-11 




(1.385) 

(86) 

(62) 



1958-59 

595-35 

24-30 

28-75 




(1.470) 

(60) 

(71) 



1959-60 

474-66 

32-40 

26-73 




(1,172) 

(80) 

(66) 



1960-61 

694-57 

59-94 

70-87 

59-94 



(1,715) 

(148) 

(175) 

(148) 


1961-62 

709-15 

32-40 

72-90 

61-96 



(1,751) 

(80) 

(180) 

(153) 

Kalam 

1956-57 

923-80 

28-75 

1,790-91 




(2,281) 

(71) 

(4,422) 



1957-58 

843-24 

49-81 

1,816-42 



1 

(2,087) 

(123) 

(4,485) 



1958-59 

846-45 

44-14 

895-45 

86-67 



(2,090) 

(109) 

(2,211) 

(214) 


1959-60 

925-41 I 

70-87 

1,131-57 

91-25 



(2,285) ! 

(175) 

(2,794) 

(225) 


1960-61 

908-82 

43-33 

1,589-22 

46-98 


1 

1 

(2.244) 

(107) 

(3,924) 

(116) 


1961-62 

1,466-50 

86-67 

1,269-67 

128-38 



(3,621) 

(214) 

(3.135) 

(317) 

Latur 

1956-57 

545-13 

1-21 

1,063-12 




(1,346) 

(3) 

(2.625) 



1957-58 

441-45 


650-02 




(1.090) 


(1,605) 



1958-59 

413-10 


1,266-43 




(1,020) 


(3,127) 



1959-60 

815-26 


888-57 

24-30 



(2.013) 


(2,194) 

(60) 


1960-61 

780-03 


901-12 

23-08 



(1,926) 


(2,225) 

(57) 


1961-62- 

611-95 


870-75 

20-25 


1 

(1.511) 


(2.150) 

(50) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 40 — contd . 


CHAPTER 4. 


Tahsil-wise Area under Condiments and Spices in Osmanabad 
District, 1956-57 to 1961-62 — contd . 

(Areain hectares)* 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Condiments. 
AND Spices. 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Chillis 

(3) 

Turmeric 

(4) 

Coriander 

(5) 

Garlic 

(6) 

.\usa 

1956-57 

688 09 

5-26 

3,288-19 




(1,699) 

(13) 

(8,I19)_ 



1957-58 

810-81 






(2.002) 





1958-59 

577-53 

10-12 

1,437-75 

12-55 



(1,426) 

(25) 

(3,550) 

(31) 


1959-60 

852-12 

16-20 

2,687-98 

16-60 



(2,104) 

(40) 

(6,637) 

(41) 


1960-61 

635-85 

72-49 

3,436-02 

34-42 



(1.570) 

(179) 

(8,484) 

(85) 


1961-62 

555-81 

19-44 

2,598-48 

24-70 



(1,323) 

(48) 

(6,416) 

(61) 

Umarga 

1956-57 

1,138-86 

10-93 

2,635-74 

1 



(2,812) 

(27) 

(6,508) 

1 


1957-58 

683-23 

11-74 

1,183-81 




(1.687) 

(29) 

(2,923) 



1958-59 

1,153-44 

17-01 

1 1,124-95 

27-94 


1959-60 

(2,848) 

(42) 

(2,790) 

(69) 


1,048-95 

17-41 

1,129-76 

27-94 



(2,590) 

(43) 

(2,792) 

(69) 


1960-61 

873-58 

20-65 

1,308-15 

25-51 


1 

(2,157) 

(51) 

(3,230) 

(63) 


1961-62 

1,100-38 

20-25 

1,222-29 

24-30 



(2.717) 

(50) 

(3,018) 

(60) 

Udgir 

1956-57 

1,693-71 

0-81 

142-56 




(4,182) 

(2) 

(352) 



1957-58 

1,646-73 

0-81 





(4,066) 

(2) 




1958-59 

1,744-74 

0-81 

26-32 

2-42 



(4,308) 

(2) 

(65) 

(4) 


1959-60 

1,726-51 

2-42 

25-11 

9-31 



(4,263) 

(4) 

(62) 

(23) 


1960-61 

1,744-74 

2-42 

25-11 

9-31 



(4,308) 

(4) 

(62) 

(23) 


1961-62 

1,905-52 

1-21 

28-75 

7-29 



(4,705) 

(3) 

(71) 

(18) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres- 
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TABLE No. 40 — contd. 

Tahsil-wise Area under Condiments and Spices in Osmanabad 
District, 1956-57 to 1961-62 — contd . 


(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

Year 

1 

Chillis 

Turmeric 

Coriander 

Garlic 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

f4) 

(5) 

1 

(6) 

Nilanga 

1956-57 

1,200-42 

(2,964) 

6-07 

(15) 

1,242-13 

(3,067) 


1 

1 

1957-58 

1 

1 

1,048-54 

(2,589) 

51-43 

(127) 

1,372-54 

(3,389) 



1958-59 

1 

892-62 

(2,204) 


952-96 

(2,353) 

33-61 

(83) 


1959-60 

854-14 

(2,109) 


662-98 

(1,637) 



1960-61 

586-44 

(1,448) 


925-42 

(2,285) 

20-65 

(51) 


1961-62 

630-58 

(1.557) 

1 

607-09 

(1,499) 

17-82 

(44) 

Ahmadpur .. 

1956-57 

2,020-54 

(4,989) 

2-02 

(5) 

432-54 

(1,068) 



1957-58 

1,835-86 

(4,533) 

4-45 

(II) 

353-18 

(877) 

14-17 

(35) 


1958-59 

j 

1,840-72 

(4,545) 

38-47 

(95) 

361-26 

(892) 

20-65 

(51) 


1959-60 

1 

1,810-88 ; 
(4,496) 1 

38-88 

(96) 

356-80 

(881) 

21-87 

(54) 


1960-61 

1,867-05 

(4,610) 

36-45 

(90) 

334-53 

(826) 

20-65 

(51) 


1961-62 

2,075-62 

(5,125) 

32-40 

(80) 

334-53 

(826) 

20-65 

(51) 

District Total 

1956-57 

11,220-120 

(27,704) 

7,914-915 

(19,543) 

11,993-265 

1 (29,613) 

•• 


1957-58 

10,358-280 

(25,576) 

286-740 

(708) 

6,509-565 

(16,073) 

24-300 

(60) 


1958-59 

10,210-860 

(25,212) 

271-350 

(670) 

6.607-980 

(16,316) 

257-175 

(635) 


1959-60 

10,976-310 

(27,102) 

279-450 

(690) 

7,474-680 

(18,456) 

295-650 

(730) 


1960-61 

9,654-390 

(23,838) 

300-915 

(743) 

9,199-575 

(22,715) 

1 

344-655 

(851) 


1961-62 

10,903-815 

(26,923) 

308-610 

(762) 

7,550-010 

(18,642) 

391-230 

(966) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 41 


Tahsil-wise Outturn of Condiments and Spices in Metric* 
Tonnes in Osmanabad District, 1956-57 to 1958-1959. 


Tahsi) 

Vear 

Chillis 

Turmeric 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

j 

Osmanabad . . 

..1956-57,. 

267-208 

(263) 

36-576 

(36) 


1957-58 .. 

1 

302-768 

(298) 

78-232 

(77) 


1958-59.. 

432-120 

(445) 

49-784 

(49) 

Tuljapur 

..1956-57.. 

282-448 

(278) 

83-312 

(82) 


1957-58.. 

343-468 

(338) 

99-568 

(98) 


1958-59 .. 

262-128 

(238) 

59-944 

(59) 

Parenda 

.. 1956-57 .. 

148-336 

(146) 

28-448 

(28) 


1957-58 .. 

225-552 

(222) 

25-400 

(23) 


1958-59 

1 

138-176 

1 (136) 

1 

22-342 

(22) 

Bhum *.. 

..1956-57.. 

1 

147-320 
[ (145) 

25-400 

(25) 


1957-58 .. 

187-960 

(185) 

57-912 

(57) 


1958-59.. 

177-800 

(175) 

38-608 

(38) 

Kalam 

.. 1956-57 .. 

138-176 

(136) 

16-256 

(16) 


1957-58 .. 

1 

283-464 

(279) 

55-880 

(55) 


1938-59.. 

221-488 

(218) 

55-880 

(55) 

Latur 

1 1956-57.. 

182-880 

(180) 

2-032 

(2) 


i 1957-58J.. 

98-352 

(97) 

-- 


1958-59.. 

122-936 

(121) 

-• 


•f igutus in brackets show outturn in tonnes. 
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TABLE No. 41 — contd . 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Coniumeni s. 
AND Spices. 


Tahsjl-wise Outturn of Condiments and Spices in Metric* 
Tonnes in Osmanabad District, 1956-57 to 1958-59 — contd . 


Tahsil 

Year 

Chillis 

Turmeric 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Ausa .. .. .... 

.. 1956-57 

231-648 

(228) 

7-11? 

(7) 


1957-58 .. 

272-288 

(268) 



1958-59 .. 

151-384 

(149) 

11-176 

(11) 

Umarga 

.. 1956-57 .. 

383-032 

(377) 

12-192 

(12) 


1957-58 .. 

229-616 

(226) 

13-208 

(13) 


1958-59.. 

344-424 

(339) 

19-304 

(19) 

Udgir. 

1 ..1956-57.. 

i 

442-976 

(436) 

3-048 

(3) 


1957-58.. 

491-744 

(484) 

1-016 

(1) 


1958-59 .. 

391-160 

(385) 

1-016 

(1) 

Nilanga .. • • 

.. 1956-57 .. 

313-944 

(309) 

8-128 

(8) 


1957-58.. 

195-072 

(192) 

42-672 

(42) 

1 

1 

1958-59.. 

166-624 

(164) 


Ahmadpur .. .. 

.. 1956-57 .. 

528-320 

(520) 

2-032 

(2) 


1957-58 .. 

342-392 

(337) 

4-064 

(4) 


1958-59 .. 

275-336 

(271) 

21-336 

(21) 

District Total .. 

.. 1956-57.. 

3,066-288 

(3,018) 

225-552 

(222) 


1957-58 .. 

2,972-816 

(2,926) 

377-952 

(372) 


1958-59 .. 

2,703-756 

(2,661) 

280-416 

(276) 


•Figures in brackets show outturn in tonnes. 
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Cotton, ambadi and sann-hemp are the only fibres grown in 
the district. Of: these cotton and ambadi occupy a major portion 
of the land under fibres. Cotton, ambadi and sann-hemp cover¬ 
ed an area of .59,591.700 hectares (1,47,140 acres), 19,181.205 hec¬ 
tares (47,361 acres) and 1,511.055 hectares (3,731 acres), respective¬ 
ly in 1961-62. 

Udgir, Ahmadpur and Latur tahsik grow more cotton in the 
district. Usually gaoran variety of cotton is raised in this dis¬ 
trict. Nowadays, however, 170-C02, 1422 and G—46 are intro¬ 
duced as the improved varieties of cotton in the district. These 
new strains give better and more yield. The outturn of cotton 
was considerably low during the period between 1960 and 1963. 
The average yield also showed a downward trend to a great 
extent. It suddenly decrea.sed from 109 lbs. per acre in 1960-61 
to 42 lbs. per acre in 1961-62 and again rose to 63 lbs. per acre in 
1962-63. Ihe total production of the crop also went down in 
1962-63. 

The cotton crop is raised on well drained medium and lighter 
types of soils. It gives best results when sown in deep black 
soils. The preparatory tillage consists of a ploughing and harrow¬ 
ing the land for two or three times. When the monsoon sets in, 
the seed is drilled either in the last week of June or in the first 
week of July. 'J’wo hand weedings and about three intercultur- 
ings are given. After about four and a half months the crop 
begins to flower. The picking of seed cotton is done during 
February and March. Usually three pickings are done. 

Ambadi is generally grown as a mixed crop along with jowar 
or bajri. It grows well in the medium deep soils. Its preparatory 
tillage is the same as that given to the main crop with which it is 
produced. When the plants are about to ripe they are uprooted, 
dried in the sun and tied in small bundles. The seed is then 
removed from the capsules by beating with a stick. The bundles 
are then steeped in water for about two weeks. The bark 
becomes loose. Clean fibre is obtained by beating the bark which 
is peeled off from the stem. The sour tender leaves of ambadi 
are used as a vegetable. 

Table No. 42 gives the area under fibres and Table No. 43 the 
outturn of these crojis in the district. 
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TABLE No. 42 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Fibres. 


Tahsil-wise Area under Fibres in Osmanabad District, 
1956-57 TO 1961-62. 


(Area i n hectares) * 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Cotton 

(3) 

Sann-Hemp 

(4) 

Ambadi 

(5) 

Osmanabad 

1956-57 

1,665-40 

153-10 

1,112-975 



(4.112) 

(378) 

(2,995) 


1957-58 

1.359-20 

866-7 

1,301-67 



(3,356) 

(214) 

(3,214) 


1958-59 

1,152-60 

80-6 

1.096-33 



(2.846) 

(199) 

(2,707) 


1959-60 

1,297-60 

81-00 

1,367-68 



(3,204) 

(200) 

(3,377) 


1960-61 

131-60 

658-93 

258-79 



(325) 

(1,627) 

(639) 


1961-62 

1,297-60 

81-00 

1,367-68 



(3.204) 

(200) 

(3,377) 

Tutjapur 

1956-57 

69-25 

265-68 

4,084-42 



(171) 

(656) 

(10,085) 


1957-58 

23-49 

102-06 

4,271-13 



(58) 

(252) 

(10,546) 


1958-59 

20-65 

45-76 

4,282-47 



(51) 

(113) 

(10,574) 


1959-60 

7-69 

52-65 

4.132-62 



(19) 

(130) 

(10,204) 


1960-61 

10-93 

83-43 

3,586-68 



(27) 

(206) 

(8,856) 


1961-62 

7-29 

54-67 

3,983-98 



(18) 

(135) 

(9,837) 

Parenda .. 

1956-57 

2,778-30 

6-07 

410-67 



(6,860) 

(15) 

(1,014) 


1957-58 

1,929-42 


411-88 



(4,764) 


(1,017) 


1958-59 

2,687-98 


447-52 



(6,637) 


(1,105) 


1959-60 

2,170-80 

7-69 

511-51 



(5,360) 

(19) 

(1,263) 


1960-61 

2,255-85 

5-26 

199-66 



(5,570) 

(13) 

(493) 


1961-62 

2,245-44 

5-26 

199-96 



(5,569) 

(13) 

(493) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres- 
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TABLE No. 42— contd. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Tahsil-wisf, Area under Fibres in Osmanabad District, 

1956-57 TO \96\-62—contd. 


(Area in hectares)* 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

FinaEs. 


Tahsil 

(0 

Year 

(2) 

Cotton 

(3) 

Sann-Hemp 

’(4) 

Ambadi 

(5) 

Bhuni 

1956-57 

1,540-21 

34-83 

431-73 



(3,803) 

(86) 

(1,066) 


1957-58 

701-46 

35-64 

468-58 



(1.732) 

(88) 

(1,157) 


1958-59 

742-36 

38-47 

504-63 



(1,833) 

(95) 

(1,246) 


1959-60 

616-41 

79^38 

585-63 



(1.522) 

(196) 

(1.446) 


1960-61 

490-05 

15-79 

418-36 



(1,210) 

(39) 

(1,033) 


1961-62 

1,272-10 


433-35 



(3,141) 


(1,070) 

Kalam .. 

1956-57 ..j 

5,380-14 

56-29 

313-47 



(13,309) 

(139) 

(774) 


1957-58 ..i 

3,380-94 

100-84 

553-63 



(8,348) 

(249) 

(1,367) 


1958-59 

1,756-48 

100-44 

394 06"- 



(4,337) 

(248) 

(972) 


1959-60 

2,601-31 

11-34 

447-52 



(6,423) 

(28) 

(1.105) 


1960-61 

2,391-12 


441-04 



(5,904) 


(1.089) 


1961-62 

2,544-21 

43-74 

321-97 


1 

(6,282) 

(108) 

(795) 

Latur 

1956-57 

3,911-78 

139-32 

1,233-63 



(14,597) 

(344) 

(3,046) 


1957-58 

3,897-72 

176-58 

1,146-96 



(9,624) 

(436) 

(2,332) 


1958-59 

3,897-72 

176-58 

1,146-96 



(9,624) 

(436) 

(2.332) 


1959-60 

2,144-88 

121-50 

1,068-79 



(5,296) 

(300) 

(2,639) 


1960-61 

2,881-57 

79-38 

952-15 



(7,115) 

(196) 

(2,351) 


1961-62 

4.482-54 

85-05 

1,347-84 



(11,068) 

(210) 

(3.328) 


•Figures in brackets ahoW area in acres. 
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Agriculture TaHSIL-WISE Area UNDER FIBRES IN OsMANABAD DISTRICT, 

and Irrigation. mi-62-COntd. 

Fibres. 

(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

Year 

Cotton 

Sann-Hemp 

Ambadi 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Ausa 

1956-57 

7,202-92 

(17,785) 

66-42 

(164) 

2,271-24 

(5,608) 

1 

1957-58 

5,223-28 

(12,897) 

1 

2.451-46 

(6,053) 


1958-59 

3,290-22 

(8,124) 

60-34 

(149) 

5,187-64 

(12,809) 


1959-60 

4,365-90 

(10,780) 

123-93 

(306) 

2,337-25 

(5,771) 


1960-61 

4,606-87 

(11,375) 

117-45 

(290) 

1,285-06 

(3,173) 


1961-62 

4,694-46 

(lf,592) 

1 12-96 

1 (32) 

1,380-64 

(3.409) 

1 

Umarga .. 

1956-57 

799-06 

(1,973) 

104-08 

(257) 

2,950-42 

(7,285) 


1957-58 

336-96 

(832) 

100-03 

(247) 

3,408-48 

(8,416) 


1958-59 

155-52 

(384) 


3,104-73 

(7,666) 


1959-60 

154-30 

(381) 

•• 

3,106-35 

(7,670) 

1 

1960-61 

80-59 

(199) 

41-71 

(103) 

3,261-46 

(8,053) 

1 

1 

1961-62 

121-09 

(299) 

41-71 

(103) 

3,216-10 

(7,941) 

1 

L'dgir 

1956-57 

14,058-36 

(34,712) 

458-46 

(1.132) 

3,582-22 

(8,845) 

1 

1957-58 

17,064-67 

(42.135) 

166-86 

(412) 

3,877-06 

(9.573) 

1 

1 

1958-59 

18,624-33 

(45,986) 

442-66 

(1.093) 

3,318-97 

(8,195) 


1959-60 

18,739-75 

(46,271) 

330-88 

(817) 

3,135-91 

(7.743) 


1960-61 

18,739-75 

(46,271) 

330-88 

(817) 

3,135-91 

(7.743) 

1 

i 

1 

1961-62 

16,161-93 

(39.906) 

288-36 

(712) 

2,920-86 

(7,212) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 42—con^^/. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Tahsil-wise Area under Fibres in Osmanabad District, 
1956-57 TO 1961-62—con<t7. 

(Area in hectares) * 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Fibres, 


Tahsil 

Year 

Cotton 

Sann-Hemp 

Ambadi 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Nilanga .. 

1956-57 

11,35417 

(28,035) 

478-30 

(1,181) 

2,726-86 

(6,733) 


1957-58 

6,854-62 

(16,925) 

650-43 

(1,606) 

2,693-65 

(6,651) 


1958-59 

3.429-13 

(8,467) 

3,295-48 

(8,137) 

2,454-30 

(6,060) 


959-60 

2,614-27 

(6,455) 

592-92 

(1,464) 

1,989-76 

(4,913) 


1960-61 

7,111-80 

(17,560) 

143-37 

(354) 

2,715-12 

(6,704) 


1961-62 

7,105-72 

(17,545) 

68-04 

(168) 

2.992-54 

(7,389) 

Ahmadpur 

1956-57 

19.409-22 

(47,924) 

480-73 

(1,187) 

3.392-28 

(8,376) 


1957-58 

20.234-61 

(49,962) 

179-41 

(443) 

3,894-07 

(9,6)5) 


1958-59 

19,959-61 

(49,283) 

790-96 

(1,953) 

4,114-80 
(10,160) 


1959-60 

17,319-01 

(42,763) 

774-76 

(1,913) 

4,090-50 

(10,100) 


1960-61 

20.458-98 

(50,316) 

830-25 

(2,050) 

739-12 

(1.825) 


1961-62 

19.648-98 

(48,516) 

830-25 

(2,050) 

1,016-55 

(2.510) 

District Total ,. 

1956-57 

70,178-805 

(173,281) 

2,243-295 

(5.539) 

22,609-935 

(55,827) 


1957-58 

61,006-365 

(150,633) 

1,598-535 

(3,947) 

24,478-605 

(60,441) 


1958-59 

55,716-660 

(137,572) 

5,031-315 

(12,423) 

26,052-030 

(64,326) 


1959-60 

52,031-970 

(128,474) 

2,176-065 

(5.373) 

22,773-553 

(56,231) 


1960-61 

59.159-160 

(146,072) 

2.306-473 

(5,693) 

16,993-395 

(41.959) 


1961-62 

59,591-700 

(147,140) 

1,511-035 

(3,731) 

19,181-205 

(47,361) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 43 



Agriculture TaHSIL-WISE OUTTURN OF FIBRES IN METRIC* ToNNES IN 

Osmanabad 

and Irrigation. 

District, 

1956-57 to 1958-59. 


Fibue.s. 





Tahsil 

Year 

Cotton 

Sann-Hemp 

1 Ambadi 

•,o 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Osnianabad 

1956-57 

6390X4 

39-624 

814-872 



(629) 

(39) 

(802) 


1957-58 

638 078 

41-656 

971-296 



(628) 

(41) 

(956) 


1958-59 

593-197 

21-336 

655-350 



(387) 

(21) 

(645) 

T'>*i‘ir'ur 

1956-57 

17-272 

69-088 

2,744-216 



(17) 

(68) 

(2,701) 


1957-58 

9-144 

29-464 

2,550-160 



(9) 

(29) 

(2,510) 


1958-59 

5-080 

10-160 

2,238-248 



(5) 

(10) 

(2,203) 

Parcnda .. .,! 

1956-57 

830-072 

2-032 

244-856 



(817) 

(2) 

(241) 


1957-58 

740-664 


214-376 



(729) 


(211) 


1958-59 

687-832 


166-624 


1 

(677) 


(164) 

Bhiiw .. , t 

1 

1956-57 

460-248 

7-112 




(453) 

(7) 

1 0 * 

(159) 


1957-58 

179-832 

11-176 

349-504 



(177) 

(11) 

(344) 


1958-59 

252-984 

7-112 

225-552 



(249) 

(7) 

(222) 

Kalam . . 

1956-57 

970-440 

7-112 

93-472 



(965) 

(7) 

(92) 


1957-58 

865-632 

19-304 

330-200 



(852) 

(19) 

(325) 


1958-59 

524-256 

19-304 

176-784 



(516) 

(19) 

(174) 

Lator 

1956-57 

917-448 

36-576 

736-600 



(903) 

(36) 

(725) 


1957-58 

997-712 

34-544 

574-040 



(982) 

(34) 

(565) 


1958-59 

831-088 

34-544 

684-784 



(818) 

(34) 

(674) 


•Figuresin bracket^ show outturn in tonnes. 
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TABLE No. 43— contd. 


Tahsu.-wi.sk Oi.rrcjRN of Fibres in Metric* Tonnes in Os.manabad 
District, 19.S6-57 to 1958-59—con/rf. 


Tahsil 

Year 

Cotton 

Sann-Hemp 

Ambadi 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Ausa 

1956-57 

2,458-720 i 
(2.420) 

17-272 

(17) 

137-160 

(135) 

1 

1957-58 

1,337 056 
(1.316) 


1,281-176 

(1,261) 


1958-59 

842-264 
; (829) 

12-792 

(12) 

2,323-592 

(2,287) 

Uniarga 

1956-57 

272-288 

(268) 

20-320 

(20) 

1,542-288 

(1.518) 

1 

1957-58 

I 114-808 

(113) 

19-304 

(19) 

2,035-048 

(2,003) 


1958-59 

66 040 
(65) 


1,390-904 

(1.369) 

Udgir 

1956-57 

2,999-232 

(2,952) 

89-408 

(88) 

1,604-264 

(1,579) 

1 

(957-58 

6.552184 

(6.449) 

33-528 

(33) 

2,025-904 

(1,994) 


1958-59 

7,946-136 

(7,821) 

1 

! 86-360 

(85) 

1,486-408 

(1,463) 

Nilanga 

1956-57 

; 1,937-512 

(1,907) 

140-208 

(138) 

1,831-848 

(1,803) 


1957-58 

1.169-416 

(1.151) 

127-000 

(125) 

1,097-280 

(1,080) 


1958-59 

! 585-216 

(576) 

646-176 

(636) 

1,099-312 

(1,082) 

.4hmadpur 

1956-57 

4,968-240 

(4,890) 

125-984 

(124) 

2,025-904 

(1,994) 

1 

1957-58 

5,179-568 

(5.098) 

34-544 

(34) 

1,744-472 

(1,717) 


1958-59 

3.406-648 

(3,353) 

103-632 

(102) 

1,843-024 

(1,814) 

.District Total . . 

1956-57 

16.480-536 

(16,221) 

554-736 

(546) 

11,936-984 

(11.749) 


1957-58 

17.784-064 
i (17.504) 

350-520 

(345) 

13,173,456 

(12,966) 


1958-59 

15.540-736 

(15,296) 

940-816 

(926) 

12,290 552 
(12,097) 


CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Fibrks. 


•Figures in brackets show outturn in tonnes. 
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Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Fkdits. 


Mango, 


Banana. 


Vegetables. 


Onion. 


The cultivation of fruit trees in the district is insignificant. 
Bananas, mangoes, oranges and guavas are the only fruit trees 
which are grown in the district. They occupy a very small por¬ 
tion of the total cropped area of the district. In 1961-62, these 
fruit trees together covered only an area of 1,816.231 hectares 
(4,488 acres) out of which mangoes and bananas were raised in 
821.513 hectares (2,030 acres) and 540.660 hectares (1,336 acres), 
respectively. Guavas and oranges accounted for 241.598 hectares 
(597 acres) and 212.460 hectares (525 acres), respectively. For 
giving an impetus to grow more fruit trees a scheme was launch¬ 
ed in the district in 1957-58 under which a provision was made 
to grant takavi and other loans to cultivators in cash and kind. 
Accordingly 600 fruit plants were distributed in 1959-60. 

Table No. 44 gives the area under fruits in the district. 

Mango trees are mostly found in Tuljapur, Kalam.and Udgir 
tahsils. The mango tree is a deep rooted crop and gives best 
result when grown in deep alluvial and well-drained soils. 
Formerly, mango stones or the seedlings of good quality mango 
tree were planted. Nowadays, however, good varieties of mango 
are mostly propagated hy grafts. For this a pit of the .size of 
3' X 3' X y is dug and filled up with good soil and farm-yard 
manure. The root ball is then planted in the centre and the soil 
is pressed around the plant. It is so planted that the bud joint 
remains above the surface. The aftercare consists of watering 
and protection. After four or five years the plant does not 
require any protection or watering. A ten or fifteen years old 
mango tree bears about 500 fruits. The tree starts flowering in 
December-January and the fruits are ready by the end of April 
or in the first week of May. The tree hears fruits for about fifty 
years. 

Bananas are grown all over the district. However, Tuljapur, 
Kalam and Ahmadpur tahsils account for most of the production 
of Bananas in the district. Bananas give best results in deep and 
well drained soils. The field is brought to fine tilth by ploughing 
and harrowing. It is then made into furrows 5 feet by 5 feet and 
suckers are planted at each crossing. Farm-yard manure is also 
applied. Periodical irrigations are also given. The crop after its 
planting takes about 15 months to mature. 

Onion and brinjal are the only important vegetables grown in 
the district. Other vegetables like tomato and bhendi occupy a 
very small area under this category. In 1961-62 onion and 
brinjal covered an area of 1,064.340 hectares (2,628 acres) and 
83.430 hectares (206 acres), respectively. Tomato and hhendi, on 
the other hand, occupied only 95.580 hectares (236 acres) and 
66.015 hectares (163 acres), respectively. 

Table No. 45 gives the area under vegetables in the district. 

Onions are mostly grown in Nilanga, Osmanabad, Kalam and 
Udgir tahsils. The crop is usually grown on black clayey loams 
and medium black soils. Heavy rainfall is harmful to the crop. 
The field is ploughed, harrowed and made into seedbeds. Irriga¬ 
tion is given just before transplanting. The seedlings raised on 
seedbeds are transplanted when they are 4 to 5 weeks old. The 
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bulbs are" then ready to lift in about three months from trans¬ 
planting. The crop requires irrigation. 

Brinjal is the next important vegetable in the district. It is an 
irrigated crop and requires medium deep black soil. Farm-yard 
manure is applied at the rate of about 20 cart loads per acre. The 
preparatory tillage and cultivation of the crop is the same as that 
of onions. The crop hears fruit after about three months from 
its transplanting. The harvesting continues for three months. 

TABLE No. 44 


CHAPTER 4 

Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Vecetabi,bs, 

Brinjal, 


Tahsil-wise Area under Fruits in Osmanabad District, 
1956-57 TO 1961-62. 


(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Banana 

(3) 

Mango 

(4) 

Orange 

(5) 

Guava 

(6) 

Osmanabad .. 

1956-57 

58-32 



31-59 



(144) 



(78) 


1957-58 

68-85 



36-04 



(170) 



(89) 


1958-59 

135-27 



15-79 



(334) 



(39) 


1959-60 

76-95 



36-85 



(190) 



(91) 


1960-61 

76-95 



48-60 



(190) 



(120) 


1961-62 

76-95 



36-85 



(190) 



('9U 

Tuljapur 

1956-57 

72-90 

11-34 


23-08 



(180) 

(28) 


(57) 


1957-58 

76-95 

21-36 


22-68 



(190) 

(53) 


(56) 


1958-59 

66-01 

34-02 


21-06 



(163) 

(84) 


(52) 


1959-60 

76-54 

33-21 


21-36 



(189) 

(82) 


(53) 


1960-61 

68-44 

36-04 


21-06 



(169) 

(89) 


(52) 


1961-62 

87-48 

36-04 

2-43 

21-36 



(216) 

(89) 

(6) 

(53) 

Parenda 

1956-57 

14-17 

4-86 


6-88 



(35) 

(12) 


(17) 


1957-58 

19-03 

6-88 


7-69 



(47) 

(17) 


(19) 


1958-59 

14-17 

8-10 


6-88 



(35) 

(20) 


(17) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 


A-1272—22-A 
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TABI^K No. 44— conld. 


Agrieulture TaHSIL-WISE ArEA l.’NDER FrUITS IN OsMANABAD DISTRICT, 

and Irrigation. 


1956-57 TO 1961-62 



Fruits. 




(Area in hectares)* 

Tahsil 

Year 

Ban ma 

Mango 

Orange 

Guava 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



A-I272-22-D 


Figures in brackets show area in aeres. 
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TABLE No. 44— contd. 

Tatisil-wise Area under Frutts in Osmanabad District^ 
1956-57 TO 1961-62 

(Area in hectares"' 


CHAPTER 4. 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 


Fruits. 


Tahsil 

{\) 

Year 

(2) 

Banana 

(3) 

Mango 

(4) 

Orange 

(5) 

Guava 

(6) 

Latur— cont. 

1960-61 

32-80 



6-88 



(81) 

•• 


(17) 


1961-62 

33-61 


.. 

8-50 



(83) 



(21) 

Ausa 

I956-i7 

31-59 

6-40 


30-37 



(78) 

(16) 


(75) 


1957-i8 

29-56 


1012 




(73) 


(25) 



l9>8-59 

42-12 


15-39 

24-30 



(104) 


(38) 

(60) 


19")9-60 

40-09 


21-46 

39-28 



(99) 

•• 

(53) 

(97) 


1960-61 

31-59 


12-15 

27-13 



(78) 


(30) 

(67) 


1961-62 

54-27 


20-25 

36-45 



(134) 


(50) 

(90) 

Umarga 

1956-57 

52-24 

50-62 


101-25 



(129) 

(125) 

• • 

(250) 


1957-58 

67-43 

17-01 

12-55 

64-80 



(167) 

(42) 

(31) 

(160) 


1958-59 

5062 


11-34 

70 06 



(125) 


(20) 

(173) 


1959-60 

5305 


7-69 

70-87 



(131) 


(19) 

(175) 


1960-61 

54-67 


8-91 

132-03 



(135) 


(22) 

(326) 


1961-62 

69-25 


4-86 

73-30 



(171) 


(12) 

(181) 

Udgir 

1956-57 

27-133 

9-31 


32-80 



(67) 

(23) 


(81) 


1957-58 

32-80 


5-26 




(81) 


(13) 



1958-59 

42-52 


1-62 

4-45 



(105) 


(4) 

(11) 


1959-60 

47-38 


11-34 

4-45 



(117) 


(28) 

(11) 


1960-61 

47-38 

582-39 

11-34 

4-45 



(117) 

(1.438) 

(28) 

(11) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres 
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Agricultnre Tahsh.-wise Area i;kder Fruhs in' Osmanabau District, 

and Irrigation. 1956-57 lo 1961-62 

Fruits. (Area in hectares) 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Banana 

(3) 

Mango 

(4) 

Orange 

(5) 

Guava 

(6) 

Udgir— contd. 

1961-62 

26-73 

582-39 

13-36 

4-4 



(66) 

(1,438) 

(33) 

(11) 

Nilanga 

1956-57 

43-33 

55-08 


53-46 



(107) 

(136) 


(132) 


1957-58 

31-59 

55-48 

5-26 

6-88 



(78) 

(137) 

(13) 

(17) 


1958-59 

33-21 

55-48 





(82) 

(137) 




1959-60 

10-93 


8-10 




(27) 


(20) 



1960-61 

54-67 


23-89 




(13.5) 


(59) 



1961-62 

36-04 


58-72 




(89) 


(145) 


Ahmadpur .. 

1956-57 

105-70 

30-78 


44-95 



(261) 

(76) 


(111) 


1957-58 

67-23 


32-80 

73-71 



(166) 


(81) 

(182) 


1958-59 

67-63 

1-21 

60-75 

48-60 



(167) 

(3) 

(150) 

(120) 


1959-60 

70-06 

2-02 

65-61 

50-22 



(173) 

(5) 

(162) 

(124) 


1960-61 

68-04 

1-62 

60-75 

46-57 



(168) 

(4) 

(150) 

(115) 


1961-62 

61-15 

1-62 

60-75 




(1.51) 

(4) 

(150) 


District Votal 

1956-57 

576-315 

229-230 


434-160 



(1,423) 

(566) 


(1,072) 


1957-58 

522-450 

173-340 

104-490 

294-030 



(1,290) 

(428) 

(258) 

(726) 


1958-59 

636-660 

122-310 

116-235 

291-195 



(1,572) 

(302) 

(287) 

(719) 


1959-60 

527-715 

45-765 

163-215 

330-480 



(1,303) 

(113) 

(403) 

(816) 


1960-61 

608-310 

821-745 

145-800 

348-705 



(1,502) 

(2,029) 

(360) 

(861) 


1961-62 

541-080 

822-150 

212-625 

241-785 



(1,336) 

(2,030) 

(525) 

(597) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 45 


Tahsil-wise Area under Vegetables in Osmanabad DistricTj 
1956-57 TO 1961-62. 


(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

(I) 

Year 

(2) 

Sweet- 

potato 

(3) 

Onion 

(4) 

Brinjal 

(5) 

Tomato 

(6) 

Bhendi 

(7) 

Osmanabad 

1956-57 

34-42 

121-09 

49-81 

6-88 

3-24 



(85) 

(299) 

(123) 

(17) 

(8) 


1957-58 

5-26 

112-18 

46-57 

0-405 

1-62 



il3) 

(277) 

(115) 

(1) 

(4) 


1958-59 

28-35 

55-89 

48-60 

10-33 

12-15 



(70) 

(138) 

(120) 

(26) 

(30) 


1959-60 

45-36 

103-27 

57-51 

0-81 




(112) 

(255) 

(142) 

(2) 



1960-61 

5-67 

53-05 

10-93 

2-83 

0-405 



(14) 

(131) 

(27) 

(7) 

(I) 


1961-62 

45-36 

175-77 

57-51 

0-81 




(112) 

(434) 

(142) 

(2) 


Tuljapur .. 

1956-57 

34-83 

115-42 

52-65 

2-83 

5-26 



(86) 

(285) 

(130) 

(7) 

(13) 


1957-58 


91-93 

50-22 






(227) 

(124) 




1958-59 

10-53 

54-67 

31-59 





(26) 

(135) 

(78) 




1959-60 

17-01 

76-95 






(42) 

(190) 





1960-61 

10-12 

68-04 

31-59 





(25) 

(168) 

(78) 




1961-62 

7-69 

153-09 

10-53 

2-83 




(19) 

(378) 

(26) 

(7) 


Pafenda 

1956-57 

13-77 

34-42 

18-63 

2-02 

5-67 



(34) 

(85) 

(46) 

(5) 

(14) 


1957-58 

7-69 

32-80 

34-02 


8-10 



(19) 

(81) 

(84) 


(20) 


1958-59 


28-75 

17-82 

1-21 





(71) 

(44) 

(3) 



1959-60 


26-73 

20-65 

5-26 

4-86 




(66) 

(51) 

(13) 

(12) 


1960-61 


28-75 

16-20 

1-62 

2-43 




(71) 

(40) 

(4) 

(6) 


1961-62 


72-90 

16-20 

1-62 

2-43 




(180) 

(40) 

(4) 

(6) 


CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Vecejabi.e.s. 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 45— contd. 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Vegetables. 


Tahsil-wise Area unber Vec-etables in Osmanabad Di-strict, 
1956-57 TO 1961-62 


(Area in hectares)* 


Tall si 1 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Sweet- 

potato 

(3) 

Onion 

(4) 

Brinjal 

(5) 

Tomato 

(6) 

Bhendi 

(7) 

Bhuin 

1956-57 

2916 

60-34 

136-89 


3-24 



(72) 

(149) 

(338) 


(8) 


I957-5« 

3'24 

28-35 



11-34 



(8) 

(70) 



(28) 


1958-59 

405 

69-25 

14-17 


11-34 



(10) 

(171) 

(35) 


(28) 


1959-60 

16-20 

77-76 



25-92 



(40) 

(192) 



(64) 


1960-61 

4-05 

94-77 

49-81 

1-21 




(10) 

(234) 

(123) 

(3) 



1961-62 


69-25 


1-21 

1-21 




(171) 


(3) 

(3) 

Kalani 

1956-57 

47-38 

97-60 

66-42 

0-405 

3-64 



(117) 

(241) 

(164) 

(1) 

(9) 


1957-58 

25-11 

73-30 

48-60 


17-01 


1 

(62) 

(181) 

(120) 


(42) 


1958-59 

2-02 

100-03 

40-09 





(5) 

(247) 

(99) 




1959-60 

18-22 

132-84 

38-07 





(45) 

(328) 

(94) 




1960-61 

10-12 

120-28 

67-63 

1-62 

4-86 



(25) 

(297) 

(167) 

(4) 

(12) 

1 

1 

1961-62 

19-05 

73-71 

47-38 

0-405 

0-81 


1 

(47) 

(182) 

(117) 

(1) 

(2) 

I.atur 

1956-57 

4-05 

22-27 

22-68 

I-2I 

2-43 



(10) 

(55) 

(56) 

(3) 

(6) 


1957-58 


4-45 


4-86 





(11) 


(12) 



1958-59 


87-07 

30-37 

67-23 

23-49 




(215) 

(75) 

(166) 

(58) 


1959-60 

.. 

145-80 

.. 

87-48 

36-45 




(360) 


(216) 

(90) 




154-30 


79-38 

24-71 


1960-61 


(381) 


(196) 

(61) 


1961-62 

.. 

103-27 


72-90 

20-65 




(255) 


(180) 

(51) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres 
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TABLE No, 45— contd. 

Tahsil-wise Area under Vegetables in OsMANABiVD District, 
1956-57 TO 1961/)2 


(Area in hectares)* 


CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Vegetables 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Vear 

(2) 

Sweet- 

potato 

(3) 

Onion 

(4) 

Brinjal 

(5) 

1 

Tomato 

(6) 

Bhendi 

(7) 

Ausa 

1956-57 

8-50 

23-89 

12-55 

0-405 




(21) 

(59) 

(31) 

(1) 



1957-58 



1 

« . 1 

1 

•• 

•• 


1958-59 

15-79 

21-06 

10-53 





(39) 

(52) 

(26) 




1959-60 

5-67 

30-87 

6-48 





(H) 

(76) 

(16) 




1960-61 

9-72 

29-97 

24-30 





(24) 

(74) 

(60) 




1961-62 

405 

34-42 






(10) 

(85) 




Umarga . . 

1956-57 

54-67 

108-13 

24-30 

0-81 

1-21 



(135) 

(267) 

(60) 

(2) 

(3) 


1957 -58 

36-05 

161-19 

62-37 

5-67 




(89) 

(398) 

(154) 

(14) 



1958-59 

1-62 

98-01 

36-05 


3-24 



(4) 

(242) 

(89) 


(8) 


1959-60 

2-02 

101-25 

36-45 


2-43 



(5) 

(250) 

(90) 


(6) 


1960-61 

28-35 

35-64 

43-33 





(70) 

(88) 

(107) 




1961-62 

4-45 

35-23 

44-95 




1 

1 

(11) 

(87) 

(HI) 

1 


Udgir 

1956-57 

0-81 

40-90 

8-91 


2-83 



(2) 

(101) 

1 

(22) 


(7) 


1957-58 


28-35 

24-30 






(70) 

(60) 




1958-59 

1-62 

21-87 

10-93 


8-50 



(4) 

(54) 

(27) 


(21) 


1959-60 

2-43 

42-52 

14-ir 

3-64 

8-50 



(6) 

(105) 

(35) 

(9) 

(21) 


1960-61 

2-43 

41-71 

12-96 

3-64 

8-10 



(6) 

(103) 

(32) 

(9) 

(20) 


1961-62 

2-83 

103-68 

14-17 

4-05 

7-69 



L(7) 

(256) 

(35) 

1 

(10) 

(19) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acrea 
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TABLE No. 45-~conld. 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Vkcf.tables. 


Taii.sil-wlse Area under Vegetables in Os.manabad District, 
1956-57 TO 1961-62 


(Are;i in hectares)* 


Tails il 

Year 

Sweet 

Potato 

Onion 

lirinjal 

Tomato 

Bhendi 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Nilanga 

1956-57 

1 

8-91 

(22) 

61-96 

(153) 

18-63 

(46) 

1 

3-24 

(8) 


1957-58 

810 

(20) 

25-11 

(62) 

35-64 

(88) 

1 

34-02 

(84) 

49-81 

(123) 


1958-59 


51-43 

(127) 


20-65 

(51) 



1959-60 


45-36 

(112) 


23-08 

(57) 



1960-61 


72-90 

(180) 


12-96 

(32) 



1961-62 


170-10 

(420) 


9-72 

(24) 


Ahmadpiir 

1956-57 


43-74 

(108) 

25-51 

(63) 

7-29 

(18) 

22-27 

(55) 


1957-58 


44-14 

'(109) 





1958-59 


.34-42 

(85) 

40-50 

(100) 

0-405 

(1) 

32-40 

(80) 


1959-60 


33-21 

(82) 

41-31 

(102) 

0-405 

(1) 

33-61 

(83) 


1960-61 


40-50 

(100) 

42-52 

(103) 

0-81 

(2) 

32-80 

(81) 


1961-62 

•• 

72-90 

(180) 

44-55 

(110) 

2-02 

(5) 

33-21 

(82) 

Di s t r i c t 
Total 

1936-37 

236-520 

(584) 

729-810 
(1.802) : 

436-995 

(1.079) 

21-870 

(54) 

33-055 

(131) 


1937-38 

85-435 

(211) 

601-830 

(1.486) 

301-725 

(745) 

44-955 

(111) 

87-885 

(217) 


1958-39 

63-990 

(158) 

622-483 

(1.537) 

281-070 

(694) 

100-035 

(247) 

91-123 

(225) 


1939-60 

106-920 

(264) 

816-480 

(2.016) 

214-650 

(530) 

120-690 

(298) 

111-780 

(276) 


1960-61 

70-470 

(174) 

739935 

(1.827) 

302-130 

(746) 

104-083 

(257) 

73-305 

(181) 


1961-62 

83-430 

(206) 

1,064-340 

(2.628) 

233-305 

(581) 

95-580 

(236) 

66-015 

(163) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres 
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Feeds and fodder are important in improving the quality of 
live-stock. An adequate supply of feeds and fodder is essential 
for an assured supply of milk and an excellent breed of draught 
force. The available fodder in the district is jowar and bajri, 
Kadabi, hay, husk and chaff of threshed and winnowed pulse, 
millet and other crops. The leaves and small branches of 
groundnut crop also serve as good fodder. In addition to these, 
if irrigational facilities are available, a hot weather whondi crop 
is also grown for fodder purpose. The seeds of cotton and the 
oil-cakes of various oil-seeds such as groundnut, safflower, sesa- 
muin etc. form a highly concentrated food for cattle. 

Live-stock, particularly bovines, continues to be a valuable 
possession of the farmers in the district. The agricultural eco¬ 
nomy of the district is still dependent on the live-stock which 
broadly includes bovine, ovine and poultry population. Bullocks 
are kept as draught or as breeding animals, cows and she- 
buffaloes as milch cattle and poultry for flesh and eggs. Sheep 
are reared foj- meat, manure and wool while goats are kept for 
milk and mutton. Most of the animals are non-descript. 

Osmanabad is the home district of the famous deoni breed. 
Every year outstanding specimens of this breed arc exhibited in 
all-India cattle shows and it has become customary that the 
deoni bull succeeds in securing the all India championship. The 
biggest cattle show of deoni animal is held at Udgir every year 
on the occasion of the Howji Swami yatra. 

The total live-stock as per 1961 live-stock census in the district 
is 12.86 lakhs. Of this, bovine population forms 75.26 per cent. 
The male bovines over three years are lakhs. The area 
cultivated per pair of male bovines over three years is 6.378 
hectares (15.76 acres) as against 2.363 hectares (5.84 acres) for 
Maharashtra vState. The female bovines over three years num¬ 
ber 3.2 lakhs which makes 218 female bovines over three years 
per 1,000 popidation in the district as against the State average 
of 158. 

Poultry farming which rec|uires small investment provides a 
subsidiary source of income to a number of agriculturists. The 
flesh and eggs of the fowls have a good demand in the market. 
The deshi and non-descript birds with poor reproductivity arc 
being replaced by the pure breeds of white Leghorn and Rhode 
Island Red. 4,09i birds and 15,457 eg^ were supplied to the 
poultry keepers for improvement of thei local birds. Financial 
assistance in the form of loans and subsidies is also given to the 
poultry keepers. 

Cattle markets are held at Deoni, Hunder, Golli, Murud, Ausa, 
Nilanga and Yengur. The prices of the live-stock vary from 
Rs. 200—900 for khillar bullock, Rs. 150—500 for local bullock 
and Rs. 500—800 for deoni bullock. 
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The veterinary facilities in the district consist of one veterinary 
hospital with the district diagnostic centre at Osmanahad, 

10 veterinary dispensaries l(K:ated at (1) Ahiriadpur, (2) Parenda, 
(3) Bhum, (4) Latur, (5) Tuljapur, (6) Kalam, (7) Udgir,' 
(8) Ansa, (9) Umarga, (10) Nilanga and 36 veterinary aid centres. 
Among other efforts calculated towards the development of 
local live-stock, following are the important activities. 

A cattle breeding farm lias been started at Udgir for the 
development of deoni breed. F.very year 10—15 deoni bulls are 
available at this centre. The hull calves reared are distributed 
among nearby villages to upgrade the local non-descript animals. 
A sheep breeding farm is also established at Udgir where 
deccani slieep are upgraded by cro.ssing with marino-breed. 

There are three key village centres located each at Udgir, 
Latur and Tuljapur with six key village units under each centre. 
The scheme envisages treatment of animals, castration of scrub 
hulls, preventive inoculations, improvement of fodder and 
development of marketing facilities. An Extension Block for 
the development of dtoni breed is also established roundabout 
the key village block and 16 deoni bulls have been located at 
16 different places. 

Under a mutton production .scheme which was recently intro¬ 
duced, ten ewes and a ram have been supj)lied free of cost to each 
of the ten cultivators in tour zones located in Udgir, Ahmadpur, 
Latur and Ausa tahsils. Under the scheme the cultivator is 
required to purcha.se an equal number of sheep. 

Under a stud hull scheme of old Hyderabad State 25 premium 
bull centres are working. 01 these 5 centres each are in Ahmad¬ 
pur, Ausa, Nilanga, and Tuljapur tahsils, two in Osmanahad 
tahsil and three in Latur lahsil. 

A district premium bull scheme is implemented, under which 
128 bulls have been posted, 84 on maintenance subsidy and 44 on 
half-cost subsidy. 'I'wo supplementary cattle breeding centres 
have been established in the district. Under this scheme live 
breeding bulls and 50 cows have been distributed on a subsidy 
basis. 

A scheme known as registration of deoni cattle and recording 
of milk from deoni hr(;cd is also functioning in the district. A 
live-stock inspector, assisted by 25 stockmen and 25 attendants is 
specially appointed to .supervise the working of the scheme. 

Twelve artificial insemination sub-centres have been establish¬ 
ed to extend facilities for upgrading the local non-dcscript 
animals. 525 animals were treated under this scheme in 1963-^. 

According to 1961 cattle census, 2,24,043 cows and 98,191 
buffaloes ovt.r three years were maintained for breeding and milk 
production in the district. The Marathwada, Nagpnri and 
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Pandharpiiri type of buffaloes are found throughout the district, chapter 4. 
Out of the eleven lahsils of the district, Udgir, Ahmadpur, Agriculture 
Kalain, Bhuni and Parenda tahsils have belter conditions for and Irrigation, 
animal keeping, such as availability of water and grazing facilb live stock. 
ties. On an average there are about 22 breeding cattle per Dairy 
square kilometre. The total milk prorluction is estimated at 
eight to nine thousand maunds daily. This quantity is calculat¬ 
ed on the basis of the average milk production of cows and 
buffaloes. This works out at one inaund of milk for every 
25 cows Or 12 Iruifalocs per day. Udgir tahsil, particularly, is 
rich in cattle wealth as compared to other tahsils in the district. 

Most of the area of the tahsil is hilly with many perennial 
rivulets and graz.ing facilities. There are about 92,000 cows and 
27,000 buffaloes in the tahsil. Udgir is the home tract of the 
famous deoni breed of cattle. The two well organised cattle 
markets arc at Uali and Deoni. Generally buffaloes are main¬ 
tained for milch purpose. In addition to the government cattle 
breeding farm at Udgir which maintains deont breed, the pro¬ 
fessional cattle breeders and the key village artificial scheme 
functioning under the supervision of the Superintendent, Cattle 
Breeding Farm, Udgir, try to meet the pressing demands for the 
improved bulls and cows. 

Cream is collected from various centres under the newly start¬ 
ed Government Creamery Project Scheme and it is further pro¬ 
cessed into ghee at Udgir. The villages of Dindori and Kunthal- 
giri are famous for khou. About 250 kg. of khoa is collected per 
day at each of these places. Most of it is sent to Pune. 

A co-operative milk producers’ union functioned at Yermala 
from August 1962 till March 1964. Six co-operative dairy 
societies were affiliated to the union. The union made an 
attempt to supply milk to Osmanabad town. It also ’supplied 
milk to government milk scheme at Sholapur for about six 
months in a year. The maximum quantity of milk handled 
was 350 litres per day. 

The following table gives the statistics of cattle and buffaloes 
in the district in 1966. 
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4,693 I 18,455 1 4,916 1 904 1 29,020 I 10,563 I 7,805 I 3,629 t 21,997 I 2,340 I 686 I 25,023 






Umarga. 41 398 19,604 5,345 402 25,790 9,007 7,912 3,026 19,945 117 131 20,193 

Tuljapur. 200 3,441 13,713 5,319 102 22,775 7,333 11,457 2,241 21,031 4 227 21,262 

Latur . 37 1,879 14,278 4,770 195 21,159 6,715 6,566 1,441 14,722 236 17 14,975 
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Nilanga .t 115 1 )7lt 122 1 240 1 81 1 729 1 4,864 1 3,676 I 1,766 I 10,306 1 1,!62 I 384 1 11,852 
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A-I2 72—23-B 


l-atur . 1,109 1,777 2,886 626 1,786 2,412 1,735 3,563 5,298 2,066 11,826 13,892 

Ausa . 1,587 1.627 3,214 1 921 1,362 2,283 2,508 2,989 5,497 3,691 11,001 14,692 
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37,164 35,106 72,270 354 j 532 886 483 2,412 2,895 3,781 
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Ausa . 1,375 1,822 3,197 1,310 2,879 3,318 
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Tuljapur ..I 160 I 205 I 363 I 552 1 43 ' 595 ' 31 * 23 ' 54 ' 583 I 66 I 649 1 743 > 271 1 1,0)4 
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2,284 174 2,458 10,233 783 11,016 
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Agricultural production in the district is still determined by 
the amount of effective rainfall. It is evident that not aU the 
water which falls as rain can be used by plants and crops. A 
certain amount of rainfall is at once lost by running off the land. 
Sometimes rain falls at a season when it is of little or of no direct 
use. This vagarious character of natural precipitation and 
hitherto dependence of agronomy on the rainfall and the deed 
for more agricultural production together necessitated the 
human efforts to make available permanent sources of water 
supply for irrigating the land. Of these sources the most 
common irrigational works in the district include irrigation 
wells, bandharas, tanks and a few medium irrigation projects. 

The gross irrigated area by various sources which was 
24,321.629 hectares (60,100 acres) in 1950-51 increased to 
25,818.967 hectares (63.800 acres) in 1959-60. This increase is 
observed in all the sources of irrigation. The proportion of gross 
irrigated area to the gross cropped area in 1959-60 was 4.77 per 
cent as against 6.23 per cent for Maharashtra. Within the dis¬ 
trict the proportion ranged between 0.31 per cent in Udgir tahsil 
and 11.27 per cent in Kalam tahsil. Wells are the important 
source of irrigation, irrigating about 93 per cent of net irrigated 
area. Canals and tanks come next in importance. A recent 
remarkable development is in the number of oil engines and 
electric pumps used for irrigation. The important crops irrigat¬ 
ed in the district include wheat, rice, jowar, maize and sugarcane. 

The highest number of irrigation wells is found in Tuljapur 
tahsil while Udgir stands last. If all the tahsils are ranked 
according to the total area irrigated by wells then Kalam tahsil 
occupies the first place and Udgir tahsil, the last. In regard to 
the capacity of irrigation wells, it is found highest in Bhum 
tahsil and the lowest in Udgir tahsil. The following tables give 
various sources of water supply and area irrigated as well as area 
under irrigated crops. 



Tahsil-wise Sources of Water-Supply and Area Irrigated in Osmanabad District, 1956-57 to 1 % 1 - 62 . 

(Area in hectares*) 
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•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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(13,758) _ 

•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 48 

Tahsil-wise Area under Irrigated Crops in Osmanabad District, 1956-57 to 1961-62. 
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Since the formation of the Osnianabad Zilla Parishad all the 
minor irrigation schemes that irrigate up to 250 acres arc the 
responsibility of the Zilla Parishad. The following table gives 
various details about the minor irrigation works undertaken by 
the Osinanahad Zilla Parishad, 


TABLE No. 49 

Minor Irrk: vhon Works Undertaken by Osmanabad Zilla 
Parishad During 1962-63 and 1964. 


Name of the work 

(1) 

Location of 
the work 

(2) 

Tahsil 

(3) 

Estimated 
cost of the 
work 

(4) 

*Area commanded 

(5) 

Tanks 



Its. 


Dongari tank . . 

Sindphat . . 

Tuljapur .. 

56,000 

(90) 36‘422 hectares 

Banchai tank .. 

Sindphal . . 

Tutjapur . . 

1,29,600 

(210)84- 984 hectares 

Sidolwadi 

Sidolwadi .. 

Ausa 

1,66,883 

(210) 84'984hcctares 

Bandharas 





Surdi bandhara 

Surdi 

Osmanabad 

33,174 

(100)40-469 hectare.s 

Nagalgaon bandhara . . 

Nagalgaon 

Udgir 

30,560 

(100) 40-469 hectares 

Karali bandhara 

Karali 

Umarga 

3,500 

(36) 14-569 hectares 

Nagarsoga bandhara . . 

Nagarsoga 

Ausa 

NA 

(150) 60-703 hectares 

Antarwali bandhara .. 

Antarwali .. 

Parenda 

8,950 

(200) 80-937hectares 

Jata Shankar bandhara 

fata Shankar 

Umarga 

23,538 

(69) 27-923 hectares 

Wadwal bandhara 

Wadawal . . 

Ahmadpur 

1,500 

(36) 14-569 hectares 

Bothi bandhara 

Bothi 

Ahmadpur 

3,500 

(25) 10-117 hectares 

Sidolwadi bandhara . . 

Sidolwadi . . 

Nilanga 

14,500 

(100) 40-469 hectares 

Bramhapuri bandhara 

Bramhapuri 

Ahmadpur 

16,500 

(75) 30-351 hectares 

Sawargaon bandhara 

.Sawargaon 

Ahmadpur 

14,200 

(60) 24-281 hectares 

Nanand bandhara 

Nanand 

Ausa 

44,451 

(125) 50-586 hectares 

Wanwada bandhara . , 

Wanwada .. 

Ausa 

31,700 

(1 00) 40-469 hectares 

Pimpri bandhara 

Pimpri 

Osmanabad 

55,755 

(180) 72-843 hectares 

Dowal bandhara 

Dowal 

Udgir 

39,450 

(IOC) 40-469 hectares 

Awalkonda bandhara. . 

Awalkonda 

Udgir 

21,100 

(100) 40-469 hectare s 

Pardi bandhara 

Pardi 

Bhum 

33,179 

(100) 40-469 hectares 

Dokewadi bandhara .. 

Dokewadi .. 

Bhum 

48,764 

(150)60-703 hectares 

Cbakur bandhara 

Chakur 

Umarga 

53,520 

(150) 60-703 hectares 

Wagholi bandhara 

Wagholi .. 

Latur 

2,300 

(65) 26-305 hectares 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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Irrigaiion. 

Khasapur 

Project, 


The following medium sized irrigation projects provide 
another source of irrigation in the district. 

This project is situated near Khasapur village in Parenda 
tahsil about 4.827 km. (3 miles) aw'ay from Parenda tahsil head¬ 
quarters. The project is constructed across Ulpa river, a tributary 
of Sina river, having catchment area of 554.26 km' (214 sq. miles) 
at the project site. The head works as well as canal works of this 
project were taken up for construction during the First Five 
Year Plan period in the c-x-Hyderabad State and were completed 
prior to reorganisation of the states i.e., by about the year 1954. 


The project envisages construction of an earthen dam and a 
composite dam, waste weir body wall, head regulators on both 
the flanks and canals taking of! from these two head sluices. The 
villages of Andhora, Andhuri, and Rajuri which were going to 
be submerged under the project were rehabilitated on a new 
gaothan site. The main features of the project are shown 
below: — 


(1) Length of earthen dam .. .. (3,770') 1,149-850 metres. 

(2) Length of earthen dam and composite dam .. (1,650') 503-250 metres. 

(3) Length of masonry waste weir .. .. (1,152') 351-360 metres. 

(4) Maximum flood discharge as per Ingtis formula l,01,000cusces. 

(5) Maximum height of the dam in the river bed .. (60') 18-300 metres. 

(6) Length of irrigation ch,innel— 

(a) On left flank .. .. .. ..(11 miles) 17-699 Km. 

(/>) On right flank .. .. .. .. (9 miles) 14-481 Km. 

(7) Total irrig.ttion proposed .. .. . .3,573-377 hectares (8,830 acres). 


(8) Crop pattern— 
(u) Kharif 

(b) Rabi 

(c) Cotton 

(d) Paddy 

(e) Bagayat 


.. (1,980 acres) 801-278 hectares. 
., (5,000 acres) 2,023-430 hectares. 
.. (800 acres) 323'749 hectares. 
.. (400 acres) 161-874 hectares. 
.. (650 acres) 263-046 hectares. 

Total .. (8,830 acres) 3,573-377 hectares. 


The irrigation 
year-wise acreage 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 .. 

1951-59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

1962- 63 .. 

1963- 64 .. 

1964- 65 .. 

1965- 66 


under this project started from 1956-57. The 
under irrigation is given below: -— 


(4,388 acres) 1, 
(6,744 acres) 2, 
(6,699 acres) 2, 
(7,752 acres) 3; 
(7,278 acres) 3 
(3,666 acres) 1 
(4,420 acres) 1 
(4,206 acres) I 
(3,932 acres) 1 
(4,150 acres)I, 


775-762 hectares 
729-202 hectares 
710-992 hectares 
137-126 hectares 
, 127-413 hectares 
,483-579 hectares 
,788-712 hectares 
,702-109 hectares 
,591-225 hectares 
679 447 hectares 
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The season-wise crops that are grown under the project are as 
shown below: — 

(a) Kharif season—Groundnut, Maize, Mug, Kadival, Tag, 
etc. 

{h) Rahi season—Jowar, Wheat, Gram, Vegetables, Tur, etc. 

(c) Two seasonal—Chillis, Paddy, Tur, Turmeric, etc. 

The following villages of Parenda tahsil have benefited due to 
the irrigation facilities under this project. 

(1) Khasapuri, (2) Riii, (3) Khasgaon, (4) Songiri, (5) Deogaon, 

(6) Katrabad, (7) Parenda, (8) Awar Pimpri, (9) Karanja, 

(10) Pirhapuri, (11) bawacbi, (12) Dudhi, (13) Dhagpimpri, 

(14) Saranwadi and (15) Brahmagaon. 

The following water rates arc prescribed by the Government 
for kharif, rahi and rwo-.seasonal crops. 

(1) Kharif crops ., .Rs. 6 per acre. 

(2) Rabi crops .. .. .. .. .. Rs. 8 per acre. 

(3) Two-seasonal crops .. .. .. ., Rs. 14peracre. 

The total cost of the project sanctioned by the then Govern¬ 
ment of Hyderabad wa.s Rs. 36.90 lakhs. 

This project is situated about 2.414 km. (1/j miles) away from 
Ter village in Osmanabad tahsil. The project site is connected 
by an approach road having a length of 6.436 km (4 miles) near 
the village Dhoki on Osmanabad-Latur/Parenda-Ahmadpur 
road. The Dhoki railway station is near the approach road and 
is 4.827 km. (3 miles) away from the project site. This project is 
being coropletcd in two stages. The head works of the first stage 
of the project were started in April 1959 and completed in 
June 1963. 

The project lies across Tirna river, a tributary of Manjra 
river, having a catchment area of 419.657 km‘ (161.30 sq. miles) 
at the project site. 

The first stage of the project envisages construction of an 
earthen dam and various other works such as ogee spillway, body 
wall, head regulator on right flank and canal works on right 
flank for a length of 22.526 Km. (14 miles). The canal works on 
right flank were completed in all respects by December 1965. In 
the second phase of the project, it is proposed to increase the 
storage of reservoir by 1.677 metres (5jA') over the first phase of 
the project. This second phase envisages increasing the height 
of dam by and providing head regulator on left flank and 
construction of the rlistribution system on left flank for 
16.090 km. (10 miles). 

The villages, Thorsarwadi, Govardhanwadi and Tugaon, 
which were going to be submerged under the project, were 
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already rehabilitated on a gaothan. The main features of the 
first and second phases of the project are shown below: — 

First stage Second stage 


IllRlGATION. 

Tinia 

Project. 


(1) Length of earthen dam 

(2) Length of ogee spillway .. 

(3) Maximum flood discharge as per 

Inglis formula. 


1,943-155 Metres 2,163 975 Metres 
(6,371') (7,095') 

245-525 Metres 245-525 Metres 
(805') (805') 


87,820 87,820 

Cusecs. Cusecs. 


(4) Maximum height of dam in the 

river bed. 

(5) Length of irrigation channel:— 

(1) On right flank 

(2) On left flank . . 


45' 

( + 2 , 121 ) 

(T.B.L.) 


22-526 Km. 

(14 miles) 


50-5' 

( + 2,126-50) 
(T.B. L.) 


16-090 Km. 

(10 miles) 


(6) Total irrigation proposed .. 2,428-116 hectares 

(6,000 acres). 


Crop Pattern — 

(1) Heavy perennial 

(2) Light perennial 

(3) Kharif rice . , 

(4) Kharif 

(5) L, S. cotton 

(6) Rahi 

{;’) Two-seasonal 
(3) Hot weather 


(180 acres) 
(120 acre.s) 
(1,200 acres) 
(300 acres) 
(1,200 acres) 
(2,400 acres) 
(360 acres) 
(240 acres) 


72-843 

48-562 

485-623 

121-406 

485-623 

971-246 

145-687 

97-125 


hectares. 

hectares. 

hectares. 

hectares. 

hectares. 

hectares. 

hectares. 

hectares. 


Total 


(6,000 acres) 2,428-116 hectares. 


Inigarion under this project started during the rahi season of 
1963-64. The ycar-wdsc area luoiight under irrigation is given 
below. 


1963- 64 .. .. .. .. (400 acres) 161-874 hectares. 

1964- 65 .. .. .. .. (1,371 acres) 554-825 hectares. 

1965- 66 .. .. .. .. (2,793 acres) 1,130-288 hectares. 


The season-wise crops that art- being grown under this project 
arc as follows: — 


(а) Kharif Season . . .. Groundnut, Maize, Mug, Kadwal, 

etc. 

(б) Rahi Sea.son .. .. Jowar (Whitel, Wheat, Gram, Vege¬ 

tables. 

(c) Two-Seasonal .. .. Chillis, Paddy, Turmeric, Tur etc* 

The following villages of Osmanabad tahsil have benefited due 
to the irrigation facilities under this project. 

(1) Ter, (2) Wanewadi, (3) Kolcwadi, (4) Ramwadi, (5) Irla, 
(6) Dautpur, (7) Rajuri, (8) Narsingwadi, (9) Darphal, 
(10) Kajala and (11) Bhandarwadi, 
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The water-rates charged for the crops irrigated in this area are 
given in the following statement: — 
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Crops 

(1) 


Rates 


1 St 

Year 

(2) 

2nd 

Year 

(3) 

3rd 

Year 

(4) 

4th 

Year 

(5) 

5th 

Year 

(6) 

6th 

Year 

(7) 

7th 

Year 

(8) 

8th 

Year 

(9) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kharif 

Free 

2-00 

4-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

Rabi . , 

Free 

2-66 

5-33 

8-00 i 

8-00 

8-00 

8-00 

8-00 

Two-seasonal 

Free 

5-00 

10-00 

15-00 

15-00 

15-00 

15-00 

13-00 

Hot weather . . 

Free 

5-33 

3-33 

5-33 

5-33 

5-33 

10-66 

16-00 


Irrigation. 

Tirna 

Project. 


The total cost of the project amounted ro Rs. 80.30 lakhs. 


This project is .situated near Pirapalwadi village in Parenda 
tahsil and is connccred by an approach road of 0,302 km. 
(IJ^ furlongs) iti length from the 'Parenda-Barsi read. The 
Parenda tahsil headcjuarters and the Barsi towm are 9.654 km. 
(6 miles) and 19.308 km, (12 miles) away from the project site 
respectively. The project is constructed across Chandni river, a 
tributary of Diidlma and Sina rivers, having catchment area of 
606.06 km" (234 scj. miles) at the project site. The construction 
of head works of this project was started in 1958 and completed 
in June 1964. 

The project envisages construction of an earthen dam and 
Includes other works such as ogee .spillway with appurtenant 
works, head regulator on left flank and works of canal taking oft 
from head sluice on left flank. Three villages would be sub¬ 
merged under the (.Ihandni reservoir. Of these villages Pirapal¬ 
wadi and Dahitane have already been rehabilitated on a new 
gaothan. As regards the third viz., Wakdi only the affected per¬ 
sons have been rehahilitated on a new gaothan. The main 
features of the project are as under: — 


(1) IjCngth of earthen dam 

(2) Lenpth of ogee spillway . . 

(3) Maximum flood cliseharge 

(4) Maximum height of dam in the 

river hed. 

(5) Length of irrigation channel on left 

flank. 

(6) Total irrigation proposed 


1,677-500 metres (5,500') 
305-000 metres (1,000') 
1,07,000 cusecs 
17-690 metres (58') 

25-744 Km. (16 mile.s) 

2,023-430 hectares (5,000 acres). 


Chandni 

Project. 


Crop Pattern — 

(1) Rabi 

(2) Cotton 

(3) Two-seasonal 

(4) Hot weather 

(5) Kharif rice . , 

(6) Sugarcane . . 

(7) Bagayat 


(1,750 acres) 
(1.500 acres) 
(300 acres) 
(200 acres) 
(1,000 acres) 
(150 acres) 
(100 acres) 


708-701 hectares 
607-029 hectares 
121-406 hectares 
80-937 hectares 
404-686 hectares 
60-703 hectares 
40-469 hectares 


Total 


(5,000 acres) 2,023-430 hectares 
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Project. 


The irrigation under this project was started during the rah 
season of 1964-65. The year-wise area brought under irrigation 
thereafter is given below; — 

1964- 1965 .. (955 acres.) 386-475 hectares 

1965- 1966 ., (1911 acres.) 773-355 hectares 

The season-wise crops grown under this project are given 
below: — 

(1) Kharif icAson .. Groundnut, Maize, Kaduial. 

(2) Rabi season . . Jowar (White), Wheat, Gram, Vegetables. 

(3) Two-season-al .. Chillis, Paddy, Tur, Turmeric etc 

The following villages of Parenda tahsil and Barsi taluka have 
derived benefit due to the irrigation facilities under this 
project: — 

Parenda tahsil — 

(1) Pimpalwadi, (2) Asu, (3) Dhagpimpri, (4) Vadner, 
(5) Awar-pimpri, (6) Kapilapuri, (7) Waghegavan, (8) Lohara, 
and (9) Shirala. 

Barshi taluka — 


(I) Lahu 

The water rates charged for the crop.s irrigated in this area are 
given in the following statement. 


Crops 

Rates 

1st 

Ye-ar 

2nd 

Year 

3rd 

Year 

4 th 
Year 

5th 

Year 

6th 

Year 

7th 

Year 

8th 

Year 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

' Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Kharif 

Free 

2-00 

4-00 

6-00 

! 6-00 

1 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

Rabi . . ' 

Free 

2-66 

5-33 

8-00 

8-00 

8-00 

8-00 

8-00 

Two-seasonal.. 

Free 

5-00 

10-00 

15-00 

15-00 

15-00 

15-00 

15-00 

Hot weather , , 

Free 

5-33 

5-33 

1 

5-33 

5-33 

5-33 

10-66 

16-00 


The total cost of the project is Rs. 71.60 lakhs. 


This irrigation project is siuiatetl near Katgaon village in 
Tuljapur tahsil and is connected by an approach road of the 
length of 6.436 kni. (4 miles) from Shclapur-Hyderabad-National 
Highway No. 9. This approach road takes elf near the Khana- 
pur stage on the National Highway. The project is constructed 
across Harni river, a tributary of Bori river, having catchment 
area of 190.624 knr (73.60 stp miles) at the project site. The 
head works of the project were started in June 1961 and com¬ 
pleted in June 1964, 

This project envisages construction of an earthen dam and 
includes other works such as ogee spillway with its appurtenant 
works, head regulator on right flank and canals on left and right 
flanks taking off from the same head sluice. No village was 
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imerged under this reservoir. 

The main features of the pro- 
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t are shown below: — 



Agriculture 

(1) Length of earthendam 

2,163-975 metres 

(7,095') 

and Irrigation. 

(2) Length of ogee spillway ., 

276-025 metres 

(905') 

Ikrigation. 

(3) Maximum flood discharge 

58,490 cusecs 



(4) Maximum height of dam in the 

17-080 metres 

(56') 

Harni 

river bed. 



Project. 

(5) Length of irrigation channel— 




(a) Left flank canal 

27*353 Km. (17 miles) 


(6) Right flank canal 

14*481 Km. (9 miles) 


(6) Total irrigation proposed 

1,659-213 hectares 

(4,100 acres). 


(1) Rabi . , . . .. . V. 

(1,435 acres) 

580-724 hectares 


(2) L. S- Cotliin 

(820 acres) 

331-843 hectares 


(3) Two-scas*»ial 

(205 acres) 

82’96l hectares 


(4) Hot-weather 

(410 acres) 

165-921 hectares 


(5) Kharif . 

(1,230 acres) 

497-764 hectares 


Total 

(4,100 acres! 

1,659-213 hectares 



The irrigation under this project was started during the rabi 
season of 1964-f)5 and the area irrigated during the same year and 
that in the sulisecjuent year was 124.643 hectares (308 acres) and 
626.668 hectares (’h.551 acres), respectively. 

The season-wise crops that are being grown under this project 
are given beiovv: — 

(1) Kharif. —Groundnut, Maize, Mug, Kadwal, Kharif and 

Rice. 

(2) Rain .—Jowar (White), Wheat, Gram and Vegetables. 

(3) Two seasonal.—Chillis. 

The following villages of Tuljapur tahsil and Sholapur taluka 
receive benefit due to the irrigation facilities under this project. 

Tuljapur tahml Sholapur taluka 

(1) Katgaon. (1) Tandulwadi. 

(2) Khanapur, (2) Musti. 

(3) Darshnal. 


The water rates cliargcd for the crops irrigated in this area are 
given in the following statement; — 


Crops 


Rates 


1st 

Year 

2nd 

Year 

3rd 

Year 

4th 1 
Yenr i 

5th 

Year 

f'th 

Year 

7th 

Year 

8rh 

Year 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kharif . . 

Free 

2-00 

4-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

Rabi 

Free 

1 

2-66 

5-33 

8-00 

8-00 

8-00 

8-00 

8-00 

Two-seasonal , , 

Free 

5-00 

10-00 

15-00 

15-00 

15-00 

15-00 

15-00 

Hot weather 

Free 

5-33 

5-33 

5-33 

5-33 

5-33 

10-66 

16-00 
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The total cost of the project is Rs. 52.52 lakhs. 

Initially, an irrigational one, this project vva.s subsequently con¬ 
verted into an irrigation-c7<m-vvater supply scheme mainly with 
a view to supplying water to Naldurg village. The head works 
of thi.s project were started in July 1964 and comjileted in June 
1966. 


The project is situated about 4.827 km. (3 miles) upstream of 
Naldurg village in Tuljapur tahsil and is connected by an 
approach road, taking off from Osmanabad-Naldurg road having 
a length of 0.805 km. ('/i mile). 

The project lies across Bori river, a tributary of Bhima river, 
having catchment area of 326.34 km- (126 sep miles) at the 
project site. 


The project envisages construction of an earthen dam and 
other works such a.s pundy type ma.sonry waste weir, irrigation 
.sluice-ctrm-water supply sluice on right flank and distribution 
sy.stcm on right flank. The village.s of Manewadi and Lamani 
Tandas which arc going to he submerged under the project have 
been rehahilitated in a new gaothan. The main features of the 
project are as under: — 

(1) Length of earthen dam .. .. 1,012-600 metres (3,320') 

(2) Length of waste weir .. .. 213-500 metres (700') 

(3) Maximum flood discharge .. 77,360 cusecs. 

(4) Maximum height of dam in the 22*723 metres (74-5') 

river bed. 

(3) Length of the irrigation channel— 

(i) Main canal . . . . . . 11-263 Km. (7 miles) 

(«) Branch canal .. .. .. 11-263 Km. (7 miles) 

Total irrig'.ition proposed .. .. (9,000 acres) 3,642-174 hectares. 


Crop pal terti — 

(1) Rabi 

(2) Cotton 

(3) Two-season.-J 
(’4) Hot-weather 

(5) Khnrif rice . . 

(6) Sugarcane . . 

(7) Bai^ayat 


(2,700 acres) 
(3,150 acres) 
(450 acres) 
.. (360 acres) 

(1,800 acres) 
(360 acres) 
(180 acres) 


1,092-652 hectares 
1,274-761 hectares 
182-109 hectares 
'I 45-687 hectares 
728-435 hectares 
I 45-687 hectares 
72-843 hectares 


Total 


(9,000 acres) 3,642-174 hectares 


The following villages of Tuljapur tahsil will derive benefit 
due to the irrigation facilities under this project. 

fl) Naldurg, (2) Andora, (3) Khudawadi, (4) Wagdari, (5) 
Shahpur, (6) Gujnur, (7) Sarati, (8) Babulgattn and (9) Chivari. 

Irrigation. —7’he distribution system under this project is under 
construction. The main canal takes off from the head regulator 
located in the dam on right flank. The total length of the main 
canal is 11.263 km. (7 miles) and that of branch canal is 
11.263 km. (7 miles). The irrigation on this project is yet to he 
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started. Some irrigation potential created at head works is CH APTER 4. 
proposed to he utilized during rahi season of 1966-67 for irrigat- Agriculture 
ing an area of 8U9.372 hectares (2,000 acres). Accordingly, the and Irrigation, 
concerned works are also nearing completion to utilize the Imicahon. 
potential. The total cost of the project amounted to Ks. 100.83 project, 

lakhs. Sebi>-Suppi.y. 

The quality of seeds among other factors considerably helps 
in stepping uf) the yield of crops. The availability of seeds of 
good cjuality and the appropriate varieties or strains of crops 
suitable for the tract, therefore, counts considerably. The seeds 
are produced bv the farmer in two ways. One is that the farmers 
as a practice reserve a portion of the seeds of healthy and vigorous 
plants for the next season. Secondly, the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture also provides seeds of improved variety to the farmers. In 
fact the supply of quality seed has become a permanent feature 
of the agricultural development programme undertaken by the 
department. I’or this, the Department of Agriculture obtains 
seeds either by selection or by hybridisation at its research 
stations or by multiplying the seeds at the seed farms or some 
times by importing the seetls from other States. This has 
necessitated the establishment of a greater number of Tahsil 
Seed Multiplit aiion Farms in the district. At present there are 
II such farms with a total area of 370.531 hectares (915 acres and 
24 gunthas), I’hesc farms multiply the seed of various improved 
varieties of food and non-food crops evolved by the Department 
of Agriculture as a result of long research. The seed received 
from the research stations for being multiplied on these farms 
is absolutely )nire which is termed as nucleus seed and it needs 
utmost care and skill to maintain its purity. This can only be 
done on Tahsil Seed Farms. The seed multiplied on the.se 
farms is distributed for further multiplication to a few selected 
progressive cultivators who are called registered seed growers 
whose produce is procured and further distributed to other 
cultivators. F.ach seed multiplication farm is managed by tech¬ 
nical personnel such as Agricultural Officer, Agricultural 
Assistants, Clerk and Ahikadam. The staff pattern, however, 
is based on the area of a particular farm. All the eleven farms 
are under the administrative control of the Divisional Soil Conser¬ 
vation Officer, Osmanabad. The technical matters such as crop¬ 
ping schemes, trials, etc., arc supervised by the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture (Research and Education), Aurangabad. These 
farms also serve as dcmon.stration centres for the surrounding 
villages. 

Seed of the following improved varieties is multiplied on the 
tahsil seed farms for further distribution to the registered seed 
growers: — 

(1) Kharij jowar—PJ-4-K, PJ 8K and PJ 16K. 

(2) Rahi jowar—PJ4 R, M-3S-1. 

(3) Wheat--N 59,' Hy. 65, N-I-I46. 

(4) Gram— Chafa and 59 
A-1272—26-A. 
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(5) Paddy—H. R. 19. 

(6) Tur~C-\\, No. 148. 

(7) Mug —China. 

(8) Groundnut—K-441, T. M. V. 2. 

(9) Cotton—170-C02, 1422 and G. 46. 

The seed thus midtiplicd on the farms, which is termed as 
foundation seed, is distributed to the registered seed growers hy 
the Zilla Parishad through the Tahsil Panchayat Samitis. The 
registered seed growers are free to sell or exchange 50 per cent 
of their produce for consumption. The rest is proctircd hy the 
Zilla Parishad, Osmaiiahad. 

The importance of manures as a factor contributing to increas¬ 
ed production cannot he minimised. The farmers understand 
and realise their value and make use of the chemical fertilisers 
whenever they can afford them and resort to indigenous manures 
when they cannot. The basis of good farm-yard manure is 
straw, enriched by the .droppings and urine of horned cattle and 
other live-stock. Usually urine and a major portion of dung is 
lost. Dung is made into flat cakes about a foot in diameter, 
dried and stacked for fuel. It is also a common practice of 
smearing dung on house floors. The farm-yard manure also 
falls short of the rec|uiremenr. The result is that most of the 
land in the district with a few exceptions is put to cultivation 
wiihout receiving pro|)er mantirial treatment. Whatever little 
quantity of farm-yard manure is made available hy a husband¬ 
man either from his own livestock or by purchasing the same 
from his fellow cultivators, hardly serves the purpose as it is not 
scientifically prepared. The cultivators just collect the refuse, 
dung, etc., and pile it nearabout their cattle-sheds. Such heaps 
are exposed to sun. Nattirally the process of decomposing is 
never completed. Another method of enriching fields followed 
in the district is by folding sheep and goats when the flocks of 
professional graziers pass through the fields. They are paid 
cither in cash or in kind. 

In the present agricultural development programme, however, 
the application of manures to the land and making a sufficient 
quantity of them available have received careful attention. In 
fact, the manures, if the agricultural outturn is to be boosted up 
are indispensable for the agricultural take-off. Various schemes 
are, therefore, being implemented in the district mainly with a 
view to training the cultivators in preparing the compost as well 
as in the method of applying the manures to land. Of these, the 
following are the important schemes. 

The scheme came into operation, during the year 1961-62 and 
trials arc being conducted in the district since then. The objects 
or these trials arc as follows; — 

(1) To study the response of principal crops to graded doses 

of N, P and to a fixed dose of K. 


A-1272—26-B. 
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(2) To study differential responses of strains with fertilisers 
and of fertilisers in different regions of the State, 

(3) To assess the increase in yield due to improved strain 
over the unselccted local variety of seeds. 

(4) To study the relationship, if any, between the soil 
nutrients and crop responses. 

The agricultural extension workers under the Zilla Parishad 
and the Panchayat Samitis are making necessary efforts by way 
of demonstrations and propaganda in the villages for the scien¬ 
tific preparation of rural compost and farm-yard manure. So 
far 1163 villages in the district have been covered under this 
programme. 

This is recommended by the Agriculture Department of the 
State for being adopted by the cultivators, for conservation of 
cattle urine, dung and litter for manurial purposes. Under this 
scheme cultivators can get loans for construction of such cattle- 
sheds up to a maximum of Rs. 100 or 75 per cent of the total 
cost involved, whichever is less. 

Hand-flush latrines arc also being used by cultivators in the 
tillages. The latrirujs have been designed with a view to utilise 
night-soil and refuse for composting. A scheme for setting 
up of such latrines has been sanctioned by the Government. So 
far 600 such latrines have been obtained and distributed in three 
blocks, viz., Kiihim, Nilanga and Ahmadpur. A subsidy of 
Rs. 75 per latrine is given to the concerned villager. 

There arc at present 16 urban centres which have taken up 
town compost production and 5 Village Panchayats with popula¬ 
tion of over 5,000 are also being induced to take up this activity. 
The Compost Inspector of the district and the Assistant Compost 
Development Officer are specially appointed to execute the 
scheme. 

The following facilities arc also made available to give an 
impetus to the preparation of town compost: —■ 

(1) The Urb;m Development and Public Health departments 
give loans to urban centres for purchase of trucks for trans¬ 
porting the refuse to the trenching grounds, digging of com¬ 
post pits and making proper conservancy arrangements. 

(2) Subsidy at Rs’. 2 per ton for distribution of compost in 
excess of the average of preceding two years. 

(3) Subsidy at Re, I per ton to the agriculturist for transport 
of the compost beyond the radius of five miles from the pro¬ 
ducing centre. 

(4) Cash prize of Rs. 500 to a Village Panchayat showing best 
performance in urban composting. 

(5) Competition for rolling shield is organized for the urban 
centres in the division. The highest and best quality produc¬ 
ing centre (Municipality or Town Committee) is awarded the 
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shield which is held by it till the next competition in the 

succeeding year. 

This improves soil fertility .and provides nutrients to the soil 
at cheap cost. It mainly adds nitrogen to the soil. It is practised 
in the district by sowing the tag seeds in June and burying their 
vegetative growth in the field by means of a hoe. In order to 
encourage this practice, a subsidy of 25 per cent on the cost of 
sann seed is allowed. 

This scheme is wholly financed by the Central Gfivernment 
with a view to rlemonstrating the elf’cctivencss of different types 
of fertilisers on cultivators’ fields and also to collecting data 
about response of various crops (including fruit crops) to these 
fertilisers under a wide range of soil and climatic conditions 
prevalent in the district. 

Nowadays cattle dung, ash, village and farm refuse are also 
converted into compost manure. For this a pit of the size of 
I()'x6'x3' is dug and filled systematically with the above 
material. The contents arc allowed to decompose for about a 
year. This comnosr manure has proved more effective than 
chemical fertilisers in improving the fertility of the soil and 
making it last longer. 

The other manures include the chemical fertilisers such as 
ammonium sulfthatc, calcium ammonium nitrate and nitro- 
pho.sphate. The fertilisers are usually distrifnited to various 
central co-operative societies which in turn distribute the same to 
their cultivator share-fioldcrs. The scientific application of these 
chemical fertilisers, liowcver, depends upon the concretions, 
consistency, structure and the texture of the land and also upon 
the availability of water-supply. The cultivators in this behalf 
arc trained by the Gramsevaks, Extension Officers for Agriculture, 
and other higher officers working under the Zilla Parlshad. 

Spotted boll tvorm (Earias fabia, S.E. insulana, B.) and Pink 
boll zvorm (Peciinophara gossypiella, S.) affect cotton. Spotted 
boll worm.s bore into the growing shoots and the buds. The 
infested buds and liolls open prematurely. Lint from such bolls 
fdches low price. The caterpillars of the pink boll worm feed 
inside the bolls and make them drop down:' The pest is more 
harmful to American cotton varieties. The spotted holl worms 
remain active from July to November while the pink holl worms 
are active from July to December. Removal and destruction of 
stubliles, malvaceous plants growing in off season and the infest 
ed plants arc effective in checking the pest. Fumigation of seed 
before sowing with carbondisulphide at 2 ozs. per 15 cu. feet ot 
heating the seed at 145°F destroys the hibernating pink holl 
worm larvae. Similarly .six dustings with 10 per cent DDT-i- 
2 per cent Lindane+ 40 per cent sulphur mixture or with 1 per 
cent endrin dust can effectively control the pest. 
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Red cotton hui;;s (Dysdercus singulatus, Fab.) suck plant sap. CHAPTER 4, 
They also feed on the seeds and lower their oil content. The Agriculture 
adults and nymphs can be collected in large number by shaking and Irrigation, 
them in a tray containing little kerosene oil added to ordinary pjsts 
water. In case the pest becomes serious, which rarely happens, Cotton 
the crop may he treated with 5 per cent BHC. 

Jassids [Ernpoasuca devaS>ians, Dist.) suck the cell sap from the 
leaves as a result of which the leaf margin turns yellowish and in 
case of exce.ssivc infe.station etiolation and drying up of leaves is 
followed by their stunted growth. 5 per cent DDT mixed with 
an equal quantity of sulphur before dusting gives a good 
measure of protection. The aphids also suck tbe cell sap from 
the leaves which later on turn yellowish and dry. Spraying with 
nicotine .sulphate at the rate of 1 Ih, in 80 gallons of water with 
5 lbs. of soap is quite effective in controlling the pest. DDT 
should not be used to check the pest. Mealy bugs suck the juice 
of the leaves and' tender .shoots, with the result that the plant 
gives a stunted and whitish appearance. Spraying with 1 per 
cent fish oil rosin soaji, 0.03 per cent diazinon or parathion and 
0.10 per cent malathion helps in reducing the pest infestation. 

Mites feed on the lower surface of the leaves which as a result 
become silvery white and ultimately dry up. In case of severe 
infestation complete defoliation of plants is caused- Spraying ol 
0.05 per cent niamiie, 0.03 per cent dichlorobenzilic, 0.02 per 
cent parathion and 0.2 per cent sulphur controls the pest. 

Jowar stem hover {Chilo zonelliis, Swinh) bores inside the 0£ Jowar. 
stems causing thciehy the drying of the central shoots called 
‘dead hearts’. Being an internal feeder, the preventive con¬ 
trolling measures which arc found practicable are as follows: 

(1) the affected |)lants should be pulled out along with the 
caterpillars inside and destroyed promptly, (2) after harvest of 
the crop stidthles .should he collected and burnt and (3) the 
fodder should be cut into small pieces and then fed to the cattle. 

Army worms (Cuphis nnipuncta): The caterpillars are found in 
the central whorl of plants or under the stubbles. They teed on 
leaves mostly at night, while during the day they remain hidden 
in the whorl or in the clods underground. They migrate from 
one field to another. The pest is active from June to November 
and assumes epitlemic form when a long dry spell follows a good 
start of monsoon. The controlling measures are (1) collection 
and de.strucrion of caterpillars, and (2) ploughing the infested 
fields after the harvest of the crop, to expose pupae. 5 per cent 
BHC if properly dusted at the rate of 30 lbs. per acre succe.s.sfully 
controls the pest. Dusting done in the evening if there is less 
breeze is more effective as the pest is a night feeder. 

Hoppers and aphids [peregrinus maklis, Ashm, and Rhopalo- 
siphiim maidis F) locally known as Chikta cause the sugary 
secretion on jowar. Rabi jowar suffers severely from them. The 
infested shoots are damaged and their further growth is checked. 
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Spraying with 0,02 per cent diazinon, thiometon, endrin or 
dusting with 5-10 per cent BHC at 20 lbs. per acre helps in 
reducing the intensity of infestation of these pests. 

Blister beetle {zonabris pustulata): The adult insect secretes 
an acidic substance from its body and when crushed on the 
human body, it causes a blister. The beetles feed on the pollen 
and petals of flowers and thus reduce the setting of grains. 
5 per cent BHC dust at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre effectively 
controls the pest. 

Gram pod borer (Heliothis ohsoleta F.): The caterpillars feed 
on tender foliage and young pods. They make holes in the pods 
and eat the developing seeds by inserting the anterior half por¬ 
tion of their body inside the pods. The pest can be controlled 
by 0.2 per cent DDT spray obtained by diluting 1 lb. of 50 per 
cent water di.spersiblc DDT powder in 25 gallons of water. 

Tur plume moth {Exelastes aiomosa W): The caterpillars bore 
into green pods and feed on the developing seeds. The insecti¬ 
cidal measures given under the gram pod borer may be tried 
with advantage. 

Swarming caterpillars (Spodoptera mauritia B): The cater¬ 
pillars feed on grass or young paddy seedlings. They are active 
only at night and during the day they hide in leaf sheaths or 
leaf whorls or in soil if it is not Hooded. The pest generally 
becomes abundant when there is a long break in rains after an 
initial good start. The preventive measures to control the pest 
include deep trenching with steep sides, trapping the caterpillars 
under planks or small bunches of dry grass, dragging a rope 
across the field after fhxfding and ploughing the affected fields 
after harvest. The pe.st can also be successfully controlled by 
dusting 5 per cent BHC at the rate of 20 to 30 lbs. per acre in 
the evening. 

Rice case worms (Nymphula depunctalis, Guen cut the 
paddy leaves into small pieces, construct tubular cases and 
remain inside them while feeding. One part of pyrethrum 
extract in 600 parts of water or 0.37 per cent DDT spray obtain¬ 
ed by mixing 7 to 8 lbs. of 50 per cent water dispersible powder 
in 100 gallons of water has shown better results in controlling 
the pest. 

Sugarcane stem borer [Chilolrea infuscatellus^ Sn.) enters 
the plant from the stubble by making a hole in the stalk and 
bores as a result of which the central shoot dries up, causing 
‘dead hearts’. The controlling measures include (1) removal of 
affected plants having ‘dead hearts’, (2) early planting in Novem¬ 
ber or December in the case of plant cane and late planting in 
August or September in the case of adsali cane and (3) light 
earthing up of cane which prevents the emergence of the moth 
by closing the holes with mud. 
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Sugarcane top shoot borer (Scirpophaga nivella, F.) is a 
very serious pest. The canes infested by this pest show punc¬ 
tures on the leaves, death of the central shoot and the bunchy 
top. Removal of affected plants and harvesting the crop by 
digging out the stump are the only effective measure.s known so 
far. 

Sugarcane leaf hoppers (pyrilla sp.) suck the sap of cane 
leaves from the lower .surface as a result of which the leaves lose 
turgidity, begin to wither and ultimately get dried up. The 
sucrose content of the juice is reduced. Dusting the crop with 
5 per cent BH(1 at the rate of 30 to 40 lbs. and 50 to 60 lbs. per 
acre in the pre and post monsoon periods, respectively, destroys 
both the nymphs and the atiults. This method is now widely 
used. 

Wheat stem borer [Sesamia inferens, Wlk.): The caterpillars 
bore in.side the stems causing ‘dead hearts’. Drying of the plant 
often leads to reddening of stems and leaves. The controlling 
measures include (1) removal of infested plants and (2) collection 
of stubbles and burning them. 

Aphids: It is a very important pest as it reduces the vitality 
and yield of plants by sucking the sap. It also acts as the vector 
of a serious virus disease commonly known as rosette of ground¬ 
nut. The control measures are the same as those for aphids on 
safflower. 

Thrips and mites suck the cell sap due to which the leaves get 
badly curled. The symptom is locally known as Churda Miirda 
disease. The effective controlling measures include 0.2 per cent 
BHC +Sulphur (wcttablc) and treatment with 0.02 per cent 
endrin -I- wettablc sulphur (1:1) or 0.02 per cent diazinon or 
0.025 per cent dieldrin +sulphur (1; i). 

Grain smut {Kani roga or Dane Kani), [Spacelotheca serghi, 
{Link) Clinton\: 'The disease is more prevalent on kharif jowar 
than rahi jowar. On kharif jowar, it occurs from September to 
November and on rabi jowar from December to February, The 
disease is noticed at earhead formation only. Individual grains 
are affected and in place of grains, black masses known as ‘sori’ 
are formed. Damage due to disease is 6 to 10 per cent if ade- 
cjuatc control measiues are not adopted. Threshing of diseased 
and healthy earheads together is -the main source of infection 
and spread of the disease. The di.sease can be controlled by 
treating the seed with sulphur dust of 200—300 mesh at 110 gms. 
for 27.2 kg. of seed. 

The Jowar is also affected by the loose smut {kajli) and downy 
mildew (kevada). Systematic collection of affected earheads in 
early stages help.s in preventing the spread of the disease. 

Downy mildew' {Kevada) [Sclerospora sorghi, {Kulk), Weston 
and Uppalj: The disease is seen in the months of August and 
September when downy white growth mostly on lower surface 
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with yellowing on the corresponding upper surface is seen on 
young leaves. Later on the leaves become shredded. The main 
source of infection in the succeeding ycar.s is from the cospores 
shed in the soil from the affected crop. There is loss of vigour 
of plants resulting in reduced yields. The damage is between 3 
and 10 per cent. The control measures consist of systematic 
rouging and burning of affected plants, rotation and growing of 
resistant varietie.s. 

Ergot (Cliikla) [Claviceps microcephala {Wall) Tal.\: 
The disease occurs in the middle of August and September. Ihe 
grains in the earhead are transformed into black bodies called 
sclerotia which contain a poison called Ergotin, which is fatal to 
cattle and hynian beings and hence its control is very important. 
The losses range between 3 and 10 per cent. Source of infection 
of this disease are Sclerotia mixed with Bajri seeds and sugary 
secretion carried by insects and rain drops splashed by wind. 
The Sclerotia can be separated from the healthy seed by steeping 
the seed in 20 per cent salt solution. The sclerotia and pieces of 
broken Sclerotia and light seeds will float and these may be 
removed and burnt; the steeped seeds are to be washed and dried 
before consumption. Deep ploughing may also be practised. 

Downy mildew (Gosavi) [Sekrospora graminichla {Saco) 
SchroetJ; The disease occurs in the months of August and 
September. On young leaves downy white growth mostly on 
lower surface, with yellowing on corresponding upper surface is 
seen. The shredding of leaves is uncommon. On the earheads 
instead of grains small greenish scale like growth is observed 
giving the appearance of green ear w'hich is very commonly seen 
tn the field. Shredding of leaves is not commonly observed. 
The main source of infection is cospores which arc shed in the 
soil from the previous affected crop. The extent of damage is 
between 3 and 10 per cent. The control measures consist of, 
systematic rouging and burning of affected plants, rotation and 
growing of resistant varieties. 

Black stem rust {Tambera) (Puccinia graminis tritici Eric and 
Henii): Tambera occurs from November to February. The 

disease manifests as reddish brown elongated spots on the leaves 
and stem in early parts of the .season. At the time of maturity 
these spots turn black. The disea.se is spread by spores cairied 
by wind and rain. There is lo.ss of vigour of the plants re.sulting 
in reduced yields. Damage caused liy Tambera is as high as 60 
to 75 per cent under , severe disease conditions. The disease is 
controlled by growing resistant varieties viz., for irrigated—NI. 
917, NI. 315, Hv. 65, NI. 146, NI. 284-S, K-25, NI-22, NI-62; 
and for dry-N-59, NT 25. 

Paddy blast (Tikkya) {Pirietdaria oryzae cav.): The disease is 
found on seedlings from July to August and on grown up crop 
from September to November. There is loss of vigour of the 
crop. There may be complete sterility resulting in reduced 
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yields due to the neck infection. Under severe disease condi¬ 
tions the losses may he from 45 to 75 per cent. The source of 
infection is wind-home and from the debris of the previous crop 
and seeds from infected areas. The disease is controlled hy 
treating seeds with organo-mercurial seed dressers containing 
1 per cent organo-merciiry at the rate of 4 Oz. per 100 lbs. of 
seeds and hy dipping the seedlings in Bordeaux mixture 3:3:50 
or any copper fungicide before transplanting. Tolerant varieties 
viz ; Early Aml)emohor-39, Kolhapur Scented, Patni-6, Bhadas- 
78, KrishnasnI-l'), Antrasal-90, 67 and 200 could he grown. 

Hdrninthosponum leaf spot (Xikkya), (Hclminthosporium 
oryzae Rrcda-iie-H<ian): The infected seeds show dark brown 
spots with white centre and yellow halo on the leaves and glumes. 
There may be sterility if the attack is at grain formation. 
Losses may he 6 to 10 per cent. The controlling measures are 
the same as those of paddy blast. 

Tur wilt (Al/if) (Fusarium oxysporium F— udum): The disease- 
attacks seedlings as well as matured plants by killing the hosts 
outright. Tht damage is estimated to be about 50 per cent. 
Growing of resistant varieties is the only way of controlling this 
disease. 

Leaf spot of looundnut (Tikka), (Ce'rcospora personata) (B. & 
C.) Ell and Everh, Cercospora arachidicola Hori: The disease 
occurs from July to September on late varieties. When the crop 
is lj4 rnonths old round or irregular purplish brown spots are 
seen on the leaves. There is loss of vigour of the crop resulting 
in low yields. The source of infection is mostly plant debris, 
Tikka is controlled by spraying the crop in the third week of 
July with 3:3:50 bordeaux mixture or any copper compound. 
If necessary, second spraying may be given in the third week of 
August- If third spraying is required it may be given in the 
third week ol September. Besides, it can be successfully con¬ 
trolled by sul[)bur dusting 200 to 300 mesh at the rate of 15 lbs. 
per acre. 

Wilt [Mar) \Fusariiim vasinfectum (A and K) Sn and Haan]: 
The disea.se occurs in October and November on kharif crop. 
The damage caused by the disease may go up to 60 to 75 per cent 
under severe conditions. The pathogen is found in the soil from 
where the infection takes place. Mar can be controlled by 
erowine resistant \'arieties like Virnar (197-3), G-22 (1422), G-46 
(1946) and Y-1. 

E. Anthracnosf of cotton (Kavadt), [CoUectotrichum indicum 
Dastur): The disease occurs in seedling stage and also in boll 
forming stage. 'I’he tjamage caused varies from 15 to 50 per cent 
under severe disease conditions. The spread of the disease is 
from infected seeds and affected plant debris. The disease can 
be effectively controlled by treating the seeds with mercurial 
fungicides at the rate of 2 Ozs. for 15 lbs. of seeds, burning of 
affected plant debris and 3 to 4 sprayings with 3:3.50 bordeaux 
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mixture. The application of copper fungicides during the life 
period of the crop, also helps to control the disease. 

Bacterial Blight, Angular leaf spot, Black arm of cotton 
(Karpa) [Xanthomonas mal<vacearum (Smith) (Dow) |: The disease 
.spreads from July to September on dry cotton and from July to 
March on irrigated cotton. There is loss of vigour of the crop 
resulting in reduced yields. The losses range from 15 to 25 per 
cent. The organism lives in seeds and if such seeds are sown 
they produce diseased plants. Karpa can be controlled by treat¬ 
ing seeds with mercurial fungicides at the rate of 3 gm. to 1 kg. 
of seeds and burning of affected plant debris. 

Grey mildew or Areolatc mildezv (Dahiya) [Ramularia areola, 
Atk.): The disease appears from Sentember to November. 
Yellowish angular discoloration on the upper surface of the 
leaves with ash or grey coloured growth of the fungus on the 
corresponding lower .surface of the leaves is visible. Severe infec¬ 
tion causes defoliation resulting in reduced yields. The losses 
vary from 15 to 50 per cent. The organism is disseminated 
through plant debris and through air which infects the crop. 
The disease can be effectively controlled by dusting sulphur 
(300-300 mesh) at the rate of 7 to 10 kg. per acre from the middle 
of August. The entire dusting .should be completed by the first 
week of September. If necessary, another dusting may he given 
during the life of the crop. 

E. Smut (Kajali) (Ustilago scitaminla, Rabh. Syd.): The 
disease occurs from January to March. It affect.s the canes 
which produce long w'hip like shoots covered with black masses 
of spores. Smutted shoots may also arise from lateral buds. 
The los.ses range from 5 to 10 [)er cent. The disease can be 
controlled by burning tbe entire diseased clumps and smutted 
shoot or shoots in the clump. Bagging the affected shoot also 
helps in checking the further spread of the disease. Irrigating the 
field 2-3 times before planting and the u.se of smut resistant strains 
of sugarcane can check the occurrence of the disease. 

Grassy shoot (Gavtad vadicha rog): This is a virus disease of 
sugarcane and is of common occurrence on variety Co. 419. The 
disease made its first appearance in 1953. 

The Crop affected hy this disease results in poor stunted 
growth and number of sh(X)ts develop from the eye-buds. The 
disease can be controlled by dipping the sugarcane sets in hot 
water at 53°C for 40 minutes. 

Fruit rot (Kavadt) \Colletotrichum capscici (Syd) Butler and 
Bisby]: The disease occurs in the months of November and 
December on dry as well as on irrigated chilli crop. 

There is rotting of fruits and fruit drop resulting in reduced 
yields. The loss varies from 15 to 20 per cent under severe 
disease conditions. Source of infection is from seeds and plant 
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debris. Seed treatment with organomcrcurial fungicides and CH APTER 4. 
sprying 3 timc.s with bordeaux mixture 3:3:5 or the appliance Agriculture 
of any other cojiper fungicide from flowering stage onwards and Irrigation, 
helps in reducing the incidence of the disease. 

The land revenue system and policy in the district in the past xenures 
were regulated by the Executive Order.s and -Rules and Regula¬ 
tions framed liy the ex-Hyderabad State. These rules and regu¬ 
lations, however, were influenced by the land revenue system of 
the erstwhile Bombay State and were based on the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code. These rules were then called as Dastur-ul-amal. 

Prior to 1907, there was no legislative enactment for regulating 
land revenue administration. In 1907, however, the Hyderabad 
Land Revenue Act VIII of 1317 F. was enacted with a view to 
consolidating and amending the orders and regulations pertaining 
to land revenue. This act was also modelled on the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879. According to this Act the lands are 
broadly divided into two categories as under— 

(1) divani or khalsa lands which are under the direct 
management of the State, and the revenue of which is credited 
to the Government treasury, and 

(2) the lauds, the revenue of which is wholly or partially 
assigned for some special purpose. 

The lands coming under the .second category are further sub¬ 
divided into two more categories, viz., sarjekhas and jagir and 
inam lands. The s^irfekhas was the property of the Nizam and 
its revenue was credited to the Ruler’s privy purse till 1949. 

Sarfekhas wa.s aliolished under the Sarkekhas Merger Regulation 
of 1949. The inams and jagirs were assignees of land revenue. 

About one-third area of the district consisted of jagirs. Later on 
these jagirs were abolished and their administration taken over 
under the Hyderabad Jagirs Abolition Regulation in 1949. The 
inams on the other hand were revenue free grants of land made 
in lieu of jia.si services or on condition of continuing services to 
the State or village community. All inams, excepting mashroolul 
khidmat inams,, have now been abolished under the various 
measures of land reforms. Inams granted for the services to 
temples, mospues and other religious or charitable institutions are 
exempted from this category. As such the lands have now 
become rayativari. 

The alienations in the ex-Hyderabad State consisted of inams inam tenure, 
and jagirs. Inams were held by individuals or institutions as 
remuneration for performance of certain duties or as charitable 
endowments. A commission was appointed to enquire into these 
alienations and as a result of their enquiries during the period 
from 1865 to 1903, the inams which proved to be valid were 
continued and the others resumed or charged with judi at the 
discretion of Government. These inams, were distinct from the 
jagirs. The inams were not transferable and at each succession, 
the grant had to be confirmed. In order to resume such inams 
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the Inam Enforcement Act, 1952, was enacted. Under this Act, 
inams in respect of which condition of service was not imposed 
were converted into rayatwari holdings subject to payment of 
full assessment. This Act was repealed by the Hyderabad 
Abolition of Inams Act, 1954. Under this Act, all inams except 
inams for religious and charitable purposes and for rendering 
services to Government were abolished. On abolition, the land 
was subjected to the payment of full assessment. 

There were six kinds of jagirs comprising more than 30 per 
cent of the area of the State. The jagirs were resumed under the 
Hyderabad Abolition of Jagir Regulation, 1949. 

As a result of these inams and jagirs abolition Acts, there are 
now no alienations in Marathwada region except devasthan and 
charitable endowments. 

In Osmanahad district the following inam abolition laws have 
come into force; — 

,(i) The Hyderabad Abolition of Cash Grants Act, 1952, 

(u) The Hyderabad Abolition of Inams and Cash Grants 
Act, 1954, 

(iii) The Bombay Inferior Village Watan Abolition Act, 
1958, and 

(iv) The Maharashtra Revenue Patils (Abolition of Office) 
Act, 1962. 

The salient features of the above Acts are as under: — 

This Act came into force on 1st April 1952. It was ainended 
by the Hyderabad Abolition of Cash Grants (Amendment) Act, 
1960 which came into force from 29th March 1961. 

The cash grants to which the Amendment Act,- 1960 is appli¬ 
cable are enumerated in the following three parts, to the schedule 
annexed to the said Act: — 

Part A.—Rusums payable to Sir-Deshmukhs, Sir-Deshpandes, 
Deshmukhs, Deshpandes and Hasthandars. 

Part B. — Mansabs, pertaining to Maviza jagirs including 
jagir pensions, Maviza Karza, Maviza Arazi, Maviza Abkari, 
Maviza Sair^ Maviza Aslaha, Kutub Doohan, Safai, Maviza 
Imtiazi, Nizam Mahawars and Mahawarat Walajahi issued in 
lieu of jagirs. 

Part C. —Ordinary Mansabs, Raiyet, Khas and Mutefaria, 
Mahwars Mash, Yomina, Mamool Saliyana customs and 
Agrahars, Mahwarat, Walagahi (other tban those issued in 
lieu of jagirs) Taharir, Shirastedaries and Wiquinigori. 

The Act provides differently in regard to the cash grants speci¬ 
fied in the different parts of the schedule. Under Section 3 of 
the Act, the cash grants specified in the part (A) and payable for 
the year from 1st April 1952 and for the subsequent years were 
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discontinued from 3()th July 1952. While those in parts B and C, 
payable for the year from 1st April 1954 and for the subsequent 
years were discontinued from 1st July 1954. 

In lieu of the discontinuance of cash grants, specified in parts 
A and C of the .schedule, a compensation amounting to 4 times 
the annual amount was payable to the grantee. 

In respect of cash grants specified in Part “C” of the schedule, 
the grants sliall be continued in certain cases as referred to 
under items 1 to 3 under sub-clause 2 (b) of Section 3 as shown 
below: — 
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1. Where the age of the gran- Till the date of the death of the 
tee, whether male or grantee, 

female was not less than 
60 years on the first day 
of April 1954. 


2. Where the age of grantee, 
was less than 60 years on 
the first day of April 1954.— 

(i) If a male, in case the 

grantee is in capable of 
earning a livelihood on 
account of being blind, 
deaf, dumb and mute, 
mentally deranged, crip¬ 
pled or paralytic. 

(ii) If a widow so long as she 
remains a widow. 

3. Where the grantee is a 
minor: - 

(i) If a male, in case such 
cash grant is his only 
source of income. 

(ii) If a female 


From the date of abolition till the 
date of death of the grantee. 


From the date of abolition till 
the date of attainment of 18 
years. 

From the date of abolition till 
the date of marriage or date 
of attainment of 18 years, 
whichever is the earlier. 


Further in each of the cases mentioned in items (2) and (3) 
above where ihe grantee is in receipt of more than ont grant but 
has no other source of income for a livelihood, the grantee shall 
be eligible to receive only the grant of the highest amount. 

In lieu of di.scontiniiance of cash grants in part B of the sche¬ 
dule the comj)ensation amounting to 6 times the annual amount 
i.s payable to the grantee. 

Where a cash grant to which this Act applies subject to render¬ 
ing to any service, the grantee shall on the date of discontinuance 
of the grants stands released of the liability to render service. 
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The compensation is payable cither in cash or in the shape of 
bonds in one or more annual instalments not exceeding 12. 

Under (a) of sub-section (j) of Section (1) of the Hyderabad 
Inams Abolition Act, 1954, only some of the provisions of that 
Act came into force on 20rh July 1954, the date on which the 
abolition Act became law and under (h) of the same sub-section 
the State Government has prescribed the date Ht July 1960 as 
the date for bringing the remaining provisions of the Act into 
force. The Hyderabad Abolition of Inams (Amendment) Act, 
1959 also came into force with effect from the same date, i.e., 1st 
July 1960, with the result that with effect from that date all the 
provisions of the Act as amended are in force in the entire area of 
the ex-Hyderabad State and action for the implementation oi 
these provisions took a positive shape. 

It is however necessary to consider the following: Firstly 
a distinction shall have to he drawn between the applicability 
of the Hyderabad (Abolition of Cash Grants) Act, 1952 and this 
Act. The former is applicable to the cash grants specified in the 
schedule to the said Act. While it is the remaining cash grants 
that are abolished under the provisions of this Act. Hence the 
provisions of these two enactments both of which pertain to 
abolition of ca.sh grants require to be carefully differentiated. 

The implementation of the Act broadly involves: (t) Resump¬ 

tion of inams and cash grants, {ii) Levy of assessment on resumed 
mam lands, (Hi) Classification of inam lands into occupied anti 
unoccupied lands and disposal of unoccupied lands, (iv) Confer¬ 
ment of occupancy rights of resumed inam lands, (u) Determina¬ 
tion of compensation for the abolition of cash grants, [vi) Deter¬ 
mination of compensation for the resumption of inams consist¬ 
ing of land grants, payment of compensation amounts, etc. and 
[vii) Appointment of stipendiary talatJiis in place of hereditary 
patwaris. 

The implications of each of the above provision is analysed in 
what follows: — 

On and from 20th July 1955, the date on which Section 3 of 
the Abolition Act came into force, all inams consisting of land 
grants to which the law then extended stood abolished and all 
inam lands stood resumed and vested in Government. The law 
as it stood before the 1959 Amendment did not extend to: 
{a) Inams held by or for the benefit of charitable and religious 
institutions and (b) Inams held for service— 

(i) useful to Government: and 

(ii) useful to community, 

I'he Amendment Act of 1959 has enlarged the scope of the 
original Act and has made the definition of inams more compre¬ 
hensive and has provided for the abolition of cash grants. 
Therefore, with effect from 1st July 1960 in addition to inams 
already resumed on 20th July 1955, community service inams, 
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watans and cash grants with certain exceptions stood abolished 
and lands cf these inams came to be resumed and vested in 
Government on 1st July 1960. The only kinds of inams and 
cash grants which survive are the following: — 

(t) The in/ims and cash grants held for the benefit of chari¬ 
table and religious institutions, and 

(I'i) Watans of patil and inferior village servants. 

The zvatans oi lands held by inferior village servants stand 
abolished under the provision of the Bombay Inferior Village 
Watan Abolition Act, 1958 whereas the inam lands held by the 
Revenue Paths and Police Paths in lieu of their service stand 
abolished under the provision of the Maharashtra Revenue Path 
(Abolition of Office) Act, 1962. Now, the only surviving inams 
are those held for the benefit of religious or charitable institu¬ 
tions referred to under (i) above. 

Further, the Act defines the inam given in Section 2 (i) (c), 
more broadly and comprehensively so as to include: {a) inams 
in the enclave villages of the old Bombay State which were 
transferred to Hyderabad State, on 25th January 1950 under the 
Hyderabad (exchange of enclaves) Order ; and [b) inams in jagn 
villages recognised as such by Government on the abolition of 
jagirs. 

All the resumed inam lands so vested in Government have 
become liable to the payment of land revenue from the date 
they were vested in Government. All inam lands (except com¬ 
munity service inam and watans) were vested in Government 
from 20th July 1955 and community setvicc inam lands and 
watans were vested from 1st July 1960. 

Where the lands vested in Government were surveyed and 
settled, the liability in regard to land revenue is defined and 
known and what remains is the enforcement as from 20th July 
1955. 

In case of un-asscssed lands action for the assessment is neces¬ 
sary under Section 52 of the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act. 

After the inam lands arc vested in Government they are classi¬ 
fied as occupied and un-occupied. As the Act does not give any 
one the right to Irccome the occupant of the un-occupied lands, 
such un-occupied lands vesting in Government are free from all 
encumbrances lint subject to the right of persons other than the 
inamdars] and thev are to be disposed of as Government waste 
lands unless and/or otherwise they are being used as pasture 
lands in which case they are assigned for grazing purpose, if they 
are so required and arc disposed of as un-occupied lands if thev 
are not so rec|uirc(l. 
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The Act provides for the regrant of the rc.sumcd trutm lands 
to the inamdar, Kahiz-e-kadt'cm, permanent tenant and whoso¬ 
ever held the land at the time of vesting, on payment of the pres¬ 
cribed occupancy price within the stipulated period. As laid 
down under Section 6 of the Act the inamdtir and tenant who 
are entitled to the regrant of the resumed inam lands have to 
pay the State Government the occupancy price ecpiivalent to 
6 times and 12 times the assessment, respectively. In case of the 
payment of the occupancy price hy the tenant, half the amount 
shall he paid to his immidtir as a compensation for his land. The 
regrant of the resumed land is impartible and inalienable. 

In Osmanahad district 953 inatndars have acquired occupancy 
right in the resumed inam area of 6,746.520 hectares (16,671 
acres). The number of such tenants is 997 in the area of 
9,935.041 hectares (24,550 acres) and that of Knbiz-e-kadeem is 10 
in the area of 187.774 hectares (464 acres). 

In the case of an inam (o' which the j)rovisions of Section 6 
apply, the inamdar’s rights in the land were restricted and were 
resiimahle without payment of compensation hy Government. 

In the case of occupied land in the nosscssion of a Kahiz-e- 
kadeem, the inamdar will he denied the right to have land 
regranted to him on a payment of occupancy price ccpial to 
6 times the assessment, since the rights which the inamdar had 
in the law while the inam was in existence would be only 
notional and wotdd have no market value. 

In view of this and in view of sub-section (h) of Section 1 no 
compensation should ordinarily become payable to the inamdar 
holding an inam to which the nvovisions of Section 6 apply. 

For every cash grant compensation payable under Section 7 of 
the Act i.s 7 times its monetary value. In certain cases continu¬ 
ance of cash grant allowances for the life-time of the grantee is 
considered on compassionate gioimds. 

Section 8 provides lf)i- the determination of the amount of 
compensation for the extinction or modification of the inamdar’s 
right in land and (trouerrics vested in Government under Sec¬ 
tion 3 (2) of the Act. It further lays down certain maximum 
limits on the amount of cinnpensation to he paid to the inamdars 
for extinction or modification of his rights in certain categories 
of lands and properties. 

In case of occupied lands held hy tenants, half of the occu¬ 
pancy price will he payable to the inamdars hy way of compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of his right to have the lands regranted to him. 

The scheme has been enforced in this, district also. According 
to this scheme the inamdars, whose inam lands have been 
regranted to the tenants, are entitled to receive an amount for 
rehabilitation purpose. 
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The old hereditary system of appointing Kulkarnis was 
replaced from 1st July I960. Instead talathis are appointed. 
There are 1,423 villages in the district and 278 talathis have been 
appointed so far from 1st July 1960. 

In this Act, the term cash grant is used to mean the amount 
of remuneratioii generally known as scale which the patwaris 
used to receive for performing their service as patwaris. The 
Act provides for t:ompensatjon for abolition of this remunera¬ 
tion. The hereditary patwaris are entitled to compensation 
equal to 7 times the annual cash remuneration. 

The last date fixed for submission of claims for compensation 
was 30th June 1963. In the district about 1,212 patwaris have 
applied for compensation. A sum of Rs. 9,45,001.72 has been 
paid as compensation to the patwaris till to date. A sum of 
Rs. 19,666.02 is still to be paid by way of compensation. 

This Act came into force from 1st February 1962. As a result 
of the enforcement of this Act the old system of inferior village 
servants generally known as sethsandhis, Ramoshis, or Majkuris 
came to an end and all inferior village servants stood released of 
the liabilities to render service. Instead the new system of 
appointing kotwals came to be introduced. In this district 
2,465 posts of kotwals have been created with effect from 1st 
P'ebruary 1962. 

The Act provides for compensation to watandars for abolition 
of their hereditary posts. The last date fixed for submission of 
application for compensation was 1st February 1968. So far 
2,505 sethsandhis have applied for the compensation. The total 
amount awarded is Rs. 6,56,675.77 out of which Rs. 5,22,794.22 
have been paid to watandars, sethsandhis as compensation and 
Rs. 1,13,881.55 are yet to be paid. 

This Act came into force on 1st January 1963. As a result of 
the enforcement of this Act the old system of hereditary Revenue 
and Police patils came to an end and all patih stood released of 
their liabilities to render service. Instead of the former heredi¬ 
tary post, the stipendiary post of Police patils was created from 
1st January 1963. The total number of Police patils in the dis¬ 
trict is 1,404. 

The Act provides for compensation to watandar Revenue and 
Police patils for Abolition of their hereditary posts. They are 
entitled to compensation equivalent to 7 times the amount of 
annual remuneration which they used to receive. So far 1,761 
patils have presented their claims for compensation and 
Rs. 98,000.00 have been paid as compensation up till now. The 
work is still in progress. 

The tenure under which an occupant holds his land is called 
the survey occupancy tenure. It consists in the occupancy of 
unalienated lands. It has 2 forms, viz., the oM or unrestricted 
tenure and new or restricted tenure. 

A-1272~27-A. 
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CHAPTER 4. xhe difference between them lies in regard to the conditions 
Agric^re which land is held by a person. In the case of old tenure 

and Irrigation, the right to alienate land by sale, mortgage or any other form of 
Land transfer is unrestricted ; whereas in the case of new tenure such 

Tenures. right is restricted and the alienation can he made only with the 

Survey tenures, permission of the Collector- Prior to 1960, there was no restrict¬ 
ed tenure in Marathwada region. 


Amendment In 1960, Government had undertaken a scheme for settlement 

of 1960. qJ landless persons. Under this scheme landless persons were to 
be granted land sufficient for their maintenance on concessional 
basis. They were to be charged only a nominal price for such a 
land. Before such grants could be made, it was necessary to 
ensure that the grantees cultivated the lands themselves and did 
not abuse the concessions, by transferring the lands to others. 
As no such condition restricting the transfer could be imposed 
on the grants in accordance with the then existing provisions of 
the code, necessary amendment was made by an ordinance which 
was later converted into an Act in 1960. With this amendment, 
the concept of occupant in Marathwada is now the same as that 
in western Maharashtra. The class of occupants now holding 
lands on occupancy tenure is now compo.sed of old or unrestrict¬ 
ed tenure and new or restricted tenure. 

Tenancy. The main type of tenure prevalent in Marathwada was rayat- 
wari, although there were other tenures such as ijara, qowl, inam 
and jaffirs spread all over the area. A major step towards aboli¬ 
tion of intermediaries had already been taken in 1949 with the 
abolition of all jagirs and sarf-e-kJws, Rayatwari tenure, in 
theory, does not envisage the landholder as a non-cultivating 
owner and a mere rent receiver. Owing to the unrestricted 
transferable character of rights in land and other factors e.g., the 
security of investment therein, and social and economic status 
attached to them, a class of non-cultivating landholders came 
into existence in the latter part of the 19th century. People from 
all walks of life with no background of agricultural practice 
began to acquire land more as a source of income and commer¬ 
cial investment rather than for purpose of cultivation. Thus, 

the disassociation between the rayal ownership and actual 
cultivation became more and more pronounced, and out of this 
was born the tenancy system. 

Tenant- Fresh problems of adjustment between the relations of the 

Clarions. fenant and the landlord arose in the wake of this change. The 
increase in the number of tenancies and concentration of large 
areas of agricultural land in the hands of non-cultivating classes 
led to a competition among the tenants to get land on leases and 
to insecurity of tenure. A .situation was slowly created in which 
the rents of lands began to soar, standards of cultivation deteri¬ 
orated and agricultural production showed a marked decline. 
This was similar to the conditions in the other non-rayatwari 
areas and demanded an immediate solution. 

A-1272—27B. 
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Broadly speaking, the land tenure policies of the Government 
determine the way in which economic opportunities, managerial 
responsibilities and farm incomes are shared by the people 
interested in land and hence play a pivotal role in any scheme 
of rural uplift. . The Planning Commission has broadly laid 
down these policies as under— 

(r) Increased production through a better system of land 
management. 

(ii) Reduction in the inequalities of income and opportuni¬ 
ties. 

(iii) Provision for security of tenure to tenants and helping 
them to become landholders. 

The Commission has, therefore, advocated a land policy, 
which is aimed at improving the status of the tenant by giving 
him a stake in the land, and enabling him to purchase the land 
cultivated by him. It also aims at reducing the inequalities in 
opportunities and income by advocating a ceiling on all agricul; 
tural holdings, both present and future. It envisages an agricul¬ 
tural economy of peasant proprietors, everyone of whom would 
be cultivator of his own land. It seeks to merge ownership with 
cultivation by forcing absentee landlords to make a choice bet¬ 
ween personal cultivation or transfer of land to tenants i.e., 
cultivators. 

In view of the policy laid down by the Planning Commission 
the Government of India decided to aboli.sh all the intermedia¬ 
ries by enacting special land legislations. In pursuance of the 
Government of India’s directives, the Hyderabad Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 was enacted to replace the Asami 
Shikmi Act of 1354 F (1945 A.D.) as the same did not achieve 
the desired object of regularising the relations between the tenant 
and the landlord. The main objects of the Act of 1950 were the 
improvement of status of tenants by giving them protection, 
limitation of size of holding, abolition of absentee landlordism, 
prevention of sub-division of agricultural holdings and preserva¬ 
tion of land in the hands of the tillers and the genuine agricul¬ 
turists. 

From 1950 onwards, the Act was amended several times wjth 
a view to incorporating the recommendations of the Planning 
Commission. The provisions of the Act and the amendments 
to the Act are discussed below. 

Although transfers of lands were subject to prior permission 
of the Collector it was noted that a number of transactions had 
taken place, contravening this provision. In a way these transfers 
met the objectives of the Planning Commission inasmuch as the 
land was thereby distributed. If the Act was to be rigidly 
enforced, all transfers would have been rendered illegal and 
would have caused hardship to the purchasers who were usually 
.small landholders. In order to avoid .such hardship Government 
prescribed a scale of penalties for the validation of these 
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transfers. However, transfers made after June 8, 1958, i.e., after 
the commencement of the amendment Act of 1957 are not 
covered by this concession. Stringent steps are taken against 
parties to such illegal transfers made after June 8, 1958. They 
forfeit both their land and the price paid therefor. 

In what follows the main features of the tenancy legislation 
are discussed in detail. 

Although the Act was substantially modified in 1954 in order 
to provide for compulsory transfer of ownership to protected 
tenants and enforcement of ceilings on existing holdings, its 
working in practice brought certain defects to light. The main 
objectives of the Government policy in regard to tenancy legis¬ 
lation are the total elimination of all intermediaries between the 
State and the actual tiller of the soil, an(i conferment of full 
occupancy rights on the tenants. 

The provisions of the Act fell short of this objective, inasmuch 
a5 it had left out from its scope all ordinary tenants and had 
denied them the right of purchase. As such, it did not go far 
enough in meeting the objective of enabling all tenants to pur¬ 
chase the lands cultivated by them. In order to overcome these 
defects and to secure more efficient implementation of Govern¬ 
ment policy, the Act was amended in 1957. Its main features 
are indicated below. 

The tenancy Act as amended in 1954 has totally prohibited 
creation of tenancy by holders holding more than three family 
holdings. In respect of persons holding less than three family 
holdings, creation of tenancy was permitted with certain restric¬ 
tions. The tenancy so created had to be in writing and a copy 
of the lease-deed was to be filed before the Tahsildar within one 
month of its execution. The Act also guaranteed security of 
tenure to the extent of 5 years to such a tenant. It was realised 
that, in practice, creation of tenancies could not be altogether 
prohibited. The conditions pre.scribed in the Act were more 
observed in the breach than otherwise. It was, therefore, felt 
that while the creation of tenancy would be a necessity in certain 
circumstances, and hence should not he prohibited, its creation 
be discouraged by conferring more security upon the tenants. 
The landholder’s right to terminate the tenancy on the ground of 
efflux of time, implicit in earlier legislation was withdrawn from 
him. The tenancy of a tenant can now be terminated only by 
his own voluntary surrender or for any of the defaults mention¬ 
ed in Section 19 or for personal cultivation by the landholder. 

The amending Act of 1957 now provides that the rent payable 
in respect of the land in any year shall not exceed the value of 
one-sixth of the produce of the land in that year. 

Although surrenders were required to be made in writing and 
before the Tahsildar no limit was prescribed on the land that 
could revert to the landholder thereby. This was inconsistent 
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with the general policy of Government to enforce ceiling on CHAPTER 4. 
future acquisition of land by landholders. By inserting a new rfcuitur* 
Section 19-A, the ceiling at three times the family holding has and ir^g«tion, 
been prescribed even for lands acquired by way of surrender. tenancy. 
Lands in excess thereof are to be treated as surplus lands. Tenant- 

I.jindlord 


The act as amended in 1954 conferred a right of purchase on 
protected tenants only. This right could be exercised only in 
respect of so much area which would raise a tenant’s holding 
to one family holding. The amending Act of 1957 provides for 
the exercise of voluntary right of purchase by all tenants whether 
ordinary or protected. 
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It is also provided that the minimum holding to be left with 
the landholder at the time of voluntary purchase by a tenant 
would be one family holding instead of two. The amending 
Act also reduces the quantum of the maximum price payable by 
the tenant for dry land from 15 times the rent to 12 times the 
rent. It provides for more easy instalments and for condoning 
defaults, made by tenants. 

The amending Act also provides that the tenant would have 
the first option to purchase remaining land held by him and 
which he is not eligible to purchase under Section 38 at the 
prevailing market rates. 

Important provisions are introduced by the amending Act of compulsory 
1957, with a view to eliminating all intermediaries and making Transfer of 
the tiller of land its owner. For the first time a provision has 
been made for compulsory transfer of ownership to ordinary 
tenants. Section 38-G provides that with effect from any date to 
be notified by the Government in the official gazette, after the 
expiry of three years from the commencement of the amending 
Act of 1957 i.e. ; June 8, 1958, the land which an ordinary tenant 
is entitled to purchase would stand compulsorily transferred to 
him. Similarly Section 38-H provides that in respect of any 
tenancy created after the enforcement of Section 38-G, the 
tenant would be entitled to exercise his right of purchase of land 
within one year from the commencement of his tenancy. An 
important provision made in Section 50-B prescribes that the 
land so purchased under the provisions of this Act would not be 
alienated without previous permission of the Collector. 


The amending Act has extended the scope of Section 44 so as 
to be applicable to even ordinary tenants. It provided for the 
exercise of the right of resumption for personal cultivation 
before March .31, 1959. The landholders had to make up their 
minds finally in this respect, to issue notices to the tenants 
terminating their tenancies before December 31, 1958, and to 
apply for possession under Section 32 (2) before March 31, 1959. 
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The tenancy Act prohibited transfers and alienations of lands 
without obtaining prior permission of the Collector. It was, 
however, noticed that there were many transactions in this 
region in contravention of this provision. Provisions of Sec¬ 
tion 98-A are introduced to validate such transactions subject to 
certain conditions and restrictions. Provisions of Section 98-C 
are introduced to check further tendency to enter into such 
illegal transactions with the hope of getting them subsequently 
regularised. 

Important changes have been introduced by the amending 
Acts of 1957 and 1959 designed for the better implementation 
of the objectives of this Act. They provide for the application 
of the Mamlatdar’s Courts Act of 1906, to all enquiries and 
proceedings under this Act. 

The presiding officers would follow such procedure as the 
Government may prescribe in respect of matters not provided 
for in the Mamlatdar's Courts Act. 


The amending Act of 1957 provides for the exercise of 
appellate jurisdiction by Assistant and Deputy Collectors by 
introducing the definition of Collector in Section 2 (cd) so as to 
include Assistant/Deputy Collector. The amending Act of 
1959 empowers the Collector to distribute the work between 
Tahsildars and Nail>Tahsildars or such other officers appointed 
in this behalf. 

The appellate and revisional jurisdiction vested in the High 
Court has now been transferred to the Bombay Revenue 
Tribunal constiti,ited under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act, 
1939, subject to certain conditions mentioned in Section 90-B. 
Revisional powers have also been vested in the Collector in cases 
where no appeal has been filed within the time-limit allowed for 
such appeal. 

A further amendment was made through Hyderabad Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands (Amendment) Act, 1960 (Maharashtra 
XXVIII of 1960) which came in force on 19th December I960 
while amending Sections 2, 4, 5, 28, 37-A, 38 and sub-sections 7, 
38-E, 38-B and 53-C and Section 44 granted further relief. After 
Section 50-C a new chapter viz .; V—A was also inserted which 
gave the right of the construction of a water source through the 
lands belonging to other persons. 

Another amendment of Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1950, came in force vide Maharashtra Act XLV of 
1961 published on 17th November 1961 which amended Sec¬ 
tions 37-A and 38-E (1). Under Section 37-A, an explanation 
was inserted under the first proviso to those sections which stated 
that where a person is, immediately before such commencement, 
in possession of land, then such person shall, notwithstanding 
any judgment, decree or order of any Court or the order of a 
Revenue Boaid or Revenue Tribunal or other authority and the 
fact that he did not hold a lease in conformity with the provi¬ 
sions of Sections 6, 7, 8 or 9 as those sections stood immediately 
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before the 8th day of June 1958, be deemed to hold land as 
tenant at such commencement. 

Under Section 3<S-E (!) an explanation was added which em¬ 
powered the 1 ahsildar to put in possession a dispossessed pro¬ 
tected tenant as on ward under Section 38-E, of the land irrespec¬ 
tive of the fact that he was not in possession on the date notified 
under Section 38-lv 

fhesc amendments, therefore, provided a further relief to 
tenants as well as to those tenants who were declared owners 
under Section 38-E. 

Another amendment came in force vide Maharashtra Act 
No. XXXIX of 1964 published on 20th October 1964 which gives 
further relief to the member of armed forces. 

The need lot giving some concession to the members of the 
armed forces from the provisions of the tenancy laws was con.si- 
dered while framing the tenancy Laws in force in the State viz. 
the llomhay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 for the 
western Maharashtra, the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands (Vidarhha Region) Act, 1958 for the Vidarbha region and 
the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 for 
the Marathwada region. These concessions were mainly as 
under: Whereas the landlords in general were required to 
exercise their right to resume land for personal cultivation before 
a fixed date, the members of the armed forces were allowed to 
exercise their right within a period of one year from the date 
they ceased to he such members. Similarly whereas the tenants 
of other landlords were given a compulsory right of purchase on 
the date following the above fixed date, in the case of tenants of 
the members ol the armed forces this right was postponed till 
after they had ceased to be members of the armed forces and 
had exhausted their right to resume land for personal cultivation. 
However, the conditions which were required to be fulfilled by 
landlords for being entitled to resume land for personal cultiva¬ 
tion were etjually applicable to the members of the armed forces. 
In the year 1961, the three laws were amended and the members 
of the armed forces were exempted from these conditions. After 
these amendments were made, a member of the armed forces 
could, when he ceased to be in the armed forces, resume land for 
personal cultivation so as to make his total holding equal to three 
economic or family holdings by giving a notice to the tenant and 
making an application to the Mamlatdar or Tahsildar within 
two years from the date he ceased to be such member. But 
there was no provision to enable a member of the armed forces 
while in service to resume land for personal cultivation or other¬ 
wise for augmenting the income derived by his family from his 
land. 

All the above three tenancy laws were further amended by the 
Bombay Menancy and Agricultural Lands/(Amendment) Act of 
1964 which came into force from 20th October 1964. Under this 
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Act a separate chapter has been embodied in eacVi of the three 
tenancy laws with a view to conferring on the members of the 
armed forces, certain positive benefits. 

The benefits given under the amendment Act are applicable 
to serving members of the armed forces as well as to persons who 
have ceased to be .such members. If however a member of the 
armed forces or an ex-serviceman expires before availing himself 
of these benefits, they would be available to his widow, son, son’s 
son, unmarried'daughter, father, or mother whoever may inherit 
the land held by such a deceased member of the armed forces. 
The benefits will, however, not be available to a member of the 
armed forces who has ceased to be such member as a result of his 
being dismissed or discharged after court martial or on account 
of bad character or as a result of desertion or who has not been 
attested, 

A member of the armed forces is now entitled to resume land 
from his tenant at any time by giving him a notice and making 
an application for possession of the land to the Collector. It is 
not necessary that he should require the lands for personal 
cultivation. The extent of land which he can resume from the 
tenant is so much as will be sufficient to make up the total land 
in his actual possession equal to three economic or family hold¬ 
ings. A revision application can be made to the State Govern¬ 
ment but no such application or appeal can be made again if 
land is leased out for cultivation. If he so desires he may dispose 
it off by sale or otherwise subject, however, to the restrictions 
contained in this behalf In the tenancy Act. If he leases the 
land to a tenant, he can at any time again resume it under the 
above provisions. 

A landlord who has ceased to be a member of the armed forces 
can exercise the above right of resumption by giving a notice to 
the tenant and making an application to the Collector within 
two years from the date of such cessation. If however a mem¬ 
ber of the armed forces or an ex-serviceman dies before giving 
such notice or making such application and if the land in ques¬ 
tion is inherited by his widow, son, son’s son, unmarried 
daughter, father or mother, such heir or heirs can give notice 
and make an application within two years from the date of his 
death. In the case of these persons also after they resume the 
land from the tenant, they can cultivate it personally or dispose 
it off by sale or otherwise. But if they lease it again for cultiva¬ 
tion, the tenant would get the right of purchase as in the case of 
lands leased by other landlords. 

Where a member of the armed forces or an ex-serviceman is a 
member of a joint family then the right conferred on him under 
the above provisions can Ire exercised only to the extent of his 
share in the land (not exceeding the ceiling area) held by the 
joint family; provided his share in such land has been separated 
by metes and bounds in the same proportion as his share in the 
joint family property and not in a larger proportion. 
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The application which a serving member of the armed forces 
or an ex-serviceman may have already made to the Mamlatdar 
oi Tahsildar for resumption of land for personal cultivation if 
still pending either with the Mamlatdar or Tahsildar, the 
Collector or the Maharashtra Revenue Tribunal stands trans¬ 
ferred to Collector or the State Government and such proceed¬ 
ings shall be deemed to have been instituted under the new 
provisions and decided accordingly. In other words this means 
that the members of the armed forces or ex-servicemen whose 
applications for resumption of land are already pending need 
not again give notices and make applications as provided under 
the new provisions in order to get their benefits. 

The tenant of a landlord who is a member of the armed forces 
or who has ceased to be such member will be entitled to purchase 
the land held by him only after his landlord has exhausted his 
right of resumption conferred under the above-mentioned provi¬ 
sions. Such right he can exercise only in respect of that land 
which remains in his possession after the landlord has exhausted 
his right of resumption. 

The right of resumption conferred on the members of the 
armed forces or ex-servicemen or their heirs can be exercised 
only against such tenants who have not been deemed to have 
become the owners of the land before 20th October 1964. 

The working of the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, lySO (No. XXI of 1950) in the district till the end of 
May 1967 is given below. 

In all 3,111 applications under Section 44 of the Act were 
received from the landlords for resumption of land for personal 
cultivation. All these applications were given due attention. 
Of these, 1,287 applications were decided in favour of the land¬ 
lords. 

The total number of protected tenants in the . district was 
35,340 out of whom 5,333 were declared as owners under Sec¬ 
tion 38-E of the Act. Among the declared protected tenants 
2,945 were in possession of the land on 1st February 1957, and 
2,389 were denied possession. Afterwards the work of putting 
the declared protected tenants in possession of land was again 
taken up and 1,063 such tenants were given possession under 
Section 38-E (1) explanation. The total number of declared 
protected tenants who refused to take possession was 621, and 
those who could not be put in possession as their whereabouts 
were not known numbered 116. 

The work regarding the fixation of prices of the lands declared 
under Section 38-E also progressed satisfactorily. In 4,732 cases 
the prices were fixed and the total value amounted to 
Rs. 28,20,283.49. Out of this amount, a sum of Rs. 16,59,947.48 
was to be recovered. An amount of Rs. 7,96,389.34 was distri¬ 
buted among the previous landlords. 
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The work under this section in the district was completed and 
2,612 tenants were provisionally declared as owners over an aiea 
of 10,355.105 hectares (25,588 acres). The work regarding linal 
declaration of these tenants was in progress. Only 912 tenants 
were declared as owners over an area of 3,607.776 hectares (8,915 
acres). 

In the district an area of 529.633 hectares (1,308 acres and 
30 gunthas) was lying tallow. The concerned lahsildars issued 
notices to the extent of an area admeasuring 522.340 hectares 
(1,290 acres and 29 gunthas). The work in this behalf was in 
progress. 

During the period between 1st May 1966 and 1st May 1967 
the Deputy Collectors in the district gave decisions in 192 cases 
out of a total of 193. The tahsildars on the other hand during 
the same period decided 629 cases, leaving a balance of 852 cases. 
The Naib-Tahsildars decided 1,727 cases, and left in balance 
751 cases. 

The rural labour in the district can be classilied under three 
categories, viz., (1) skilled, (2) ordinary and (3) field labour. The 
skilled labour comprises carpenters, blacksmiths, cobblers; 
ordinary labour includes assistants of skilled labourers, coolies, 
well diggers etc. The field labour ou the other hand consists of 
ploughmen, sowers, reapers, harvesters, etc. To this one more 
category, viz., herdsmen,! could i)e added. Their main work is 
to tend the cattle. For doing this a herdsman on an average 
used to get about a rupee per day. However, from this classifica¬ 
tion of rural labour in the district and the other districts in the 
State, one thing could be noticed viz., that the activities of these 
•various labourers in one way or the other are closely connected 
with the agricultural operations. As such their wages vary in 
difEerent agricultural seasons. For instance, when the agricul¬ 
tural operations are in lull swing and create a rush of work at 
the farm, they make a pressing demand on casual labour so that 
it is often difficult for the employers to secure it. Again, the 
work for which the field labour is engaged, is by its very nature 
temporary and must be done in proper time. As such the terms 
ofEered to such casual labour are found to differ widely from one 
part of the district to another. This wage structure is also sub¬ 
ject to the kind of labour employed i.e., children, women and 
men. Men are generally paid the highest and children the 
lowest rate of wages. The other avenues of employment at some 
commercial or industrial places like Latur, Osmanabad etc. ; 
make the casual labour dear. The general price structure also 
influences the wages of the different categories of the rural 
labour. In consequence, as with the price level, the wage rates 
in the district also have shown upward trend. The following 
table gives the average wages of skilled as well as unskilled agri¬ 
cultural labourers in Osmanabad district. 



Average Agricultural Wages in Osmanabad District, 1957-58, 1959-60 and 1961-62. 
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In the olden days, when the village life was much more 
influenced by the balutedari system, there was a sort of division 
of agricultural labour. The balutedars were then paid in kind 
mostly at the time of harvesting and threshing. Of them the 
carpenters {sutars) and blacksmiths (lohars) used to get more 
than others. The system is, however, fast on the decline. 

Sometimes saldars or the annual servants are also engaged 
generally by big landlords. Their period of contract extends 
over one year or more. These saldars are paid both in cash 
and kind. They do all types of farm-work and are the full-time 
employees of the landlord. 

The state of agricultural industry in the district since long is 
influenced by an absence of effective rainfall on the one hand and 
its excess on the other. The agriculture thus finds its prosperity 
between these two extremes. This condition caused the people 
to bear the extreme effects of famines. These famines in the 
olden days were due to drought, excessive rain or frecpient wars. 
To this, .some more reasons can be added to explain the incidence 
of famine in the past. For instance, the lack of proper com¬ 
munications, as also the absence of dispensaries and 
hospitals and the traditional forms of behaviour of the inhabi¬ 
tants helped to increase the stringency of the famines. Viewed 
in the present perspective, the abnormal rate of natural increase 
in the growth of population also creates the conditions of semi¬ 
starvation. The drought and the excessive rain however surpass 
all other causes in the severity of famines. 

The earliest famine was recorded in 1396. This was the 
famous Durga Devi famine. It mainly occurred from the want 
of monsoon rain in that year and lasted for a long period of 
twelve years. This famine had its dismal record of severe and 
prolonged distress. The reliable details of this and other 
famines which occurred till the end of 17th century however are 
not available. During the 17th century about eight famines 
were recorded between 1629 and 1685. Of these, four were due 
to drought and the rest were the results of wars. These military 
operations were in fact more harmful than the want of rain 
during that period. 

In the 18th century on the other hand four famines were 
recorded one of which arose from excessive rains in 1702. The 
famines recorded in 1713, 1747 and 1787 were all caused by 
drought in the respective years. During this period the distress 
increased severely due to the lack of communications. 
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During the 19th century, one famine was recorded in 1825 as a CHAPTER 4. 
residt of excessive rain. All the other eleven famines between 1804 Agriculture 
and 1877 were due to drought in the respective years. The and Irrigation, 
occurrence of these famines was, however, at the intervals of nine, famines 
six, six, eight, thirteen, eight, eight, four, five and five years 
respectively. The causes of these famines in addition to those 
mentioned altovc as included in the old Censuses of Hyderabad 
were more than one and could be traced in various ways as under. 

The country then was primeval, unexplored and much less culti¬ 
vated. 7’he pe<!ple were also strangers to civilization. The 
population at that time was also not so great, as it was frequently 
trimmed by constant wars, civil broils, petty feuds and the 
ravages of epidemics, such as cholera, small-pox, fevers, etc. 

The district agaiti suffered heavily during the decade between 
1891 and 1901. In fact this decade was denressing for the whole 
of ex-Hyderabad State. During this period the rainfall was 
below normal for the majority of the years. It was as low as 
393.70 mm. (1.5.5 inches) in 1899. The crop conditions were 
unfavouralde wliich caused remission of land revenue on a large 
scale. The scarcity and distress, which was first felt in 1894, was 
almost continuous from 1897 till the middle of 1898 and then 
came the great famine of 1900, which seriously affected the 
district. The decade was also almost equally di.sastrous from the 
viewpoint of public health. Cholera, smali-pox, malaria, dysen¬ 
tery, etc., exacted a heavy roll. The first recorded epidemic of 
plague also broke our in 1896 and claimed 2,760 victims in the 
district. 

In the following decade ending 1911, the epidemic of plague 
became very scveie particularly in the years 1902, 1903 and 1904 
and took heavy roll of lives in the district. 

The decade Ixtween 1911 and 1921 was the worst in many 
respects, I’he .seasonal conditions during this period were very 
depressing. In seven out of the ten years rainfall was either 
deficient or irregular. From 1916-17 onwards the conditions 
became worse. Fithtrr deficient or unseasonal rains affected the 
crops during this period. The prices of all commodities rose 
sharply. The long-drawn distress reached its climax in the year 
1918-19, when both the south-west and the north-east monsoons 
failed to develop, sorionsly affecting the production of both food 
and cash crops. The resulting famine, both in its extent and 
severity, was coniparahle to that of the great famine of 1899-1900. 

Public health also suffered heavily due to various epidemics 
during thi.s decade. Cholera, nlague and especially the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19 did not leave a single family unscathed. 

During the period from 1921 to 1931 the district had bad 
joint family : provided his share in such land has been separated 
of lives. In 1946, the Parenda tahsil suffered heavily. In 1950, 
on the other hand almost the entire district was affected by 
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scarcity. The decade between 1941—51 recorded 11,243 deaths 
due to plague, cholera and small-pox. 

This shows that famine in the district has been a common 
phenomenon, the causes of which can mostly be traced in drought 
or excessive rain. The conditions, however, are being brought 
under control by implementing the comprehensive rural develop¬ 
ment programme. 



CHAPTER 5—INDUSTRIES 


Proper EXPi.oirAiioN oe the available industrial resources is 
absolutely essential for a balanced economic growth especially 
in an economically backward district like Osraanabad. The 
economy of the district is predominantly agricultural and hence 
there is a prini/i facie case for industrial development with a view 
to relieving the excessive pressure of population on land and 
creating new and varied channels of employment. It may be 
pointed out that the industrial growth in the district of 
Osmanabad is of recent origin. This may be attributed partly 
to the lack of technical know'-how and partly to the total apathy 
of the ex-Government of Hyderabad towards the problem of 
industrial development in the Marathwada region. 

The following observations of the Hyderabad Gazetteer (1909) 
reveal the state of industries in Osmanabad district; — 

“No imjjoriant industry is carried on in the district. Coarse 
cotton cloth and dhotis, saris and cholis used to be manufac¬ 
tured locally, but for some years past cloth of all kinds and 
yarn have been imported at cheaper rates. At Latur in Atisa 
tahsil, which is a large trade centre, a small ginning mill was 
erected in 1889 and two more have been started since 1901. 
There are no regular tanneries, hut the chamars generally 
prepared leather for the water-buckets largely used for irriga¬ 
tion purposes. ’ 

The next decade saw the emergence of a few industries. A 
rise was also seen in the number of people supported by indus¬ 
tries. 

The Government efforts were confined to giving some 
encouragement to cottage industries only. The economic reces¬ 
sion in the thirties and the boom generated hv the Second World 
War had very little import upon the industrial economy of the 
district which remained stagnant. The Department of Industries 
was started by the Hyderabad Government hut it did very little 
by way of helping the growth of industries in Osmanabad 
district. The following observation from the 1941 Census of 
Hyderabad would he interesting as a pointer of the general indu.s- 
trial developmenr in the State as a whole;^ 

“ In History, the Deccan has always been noted for its arts 
and manufactures but during the last century, they, in common 
with the industries and crafts of British India, suffered from 
A-I272—28-A. 
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foreign competition. Ever since the industrial development 
and the advent of machinery in the 19th century industrializa¬ 
tion in the western sense has generally become both test and 
means of progress and advancement in all spheres (if material 
life. Hyderabad though primarily an agricultural country has 
not lagged behind other parts of India in the development of 
Its industries. There are many industrial resources that have 
not yet been tapped and arc lying idle owing to lack of indus¬ 
trial enterprise and sufficiency of technical skill and capital.” 

With the merger of the Marathwada region in the Bombay 
State in 1956, the process of inelu-strial development in a planned 
way set in. Special provisions were made in the Five-Year Plans 
so as to speed up the development of industries in the backward 
regions of Marathwada of which Osmanahad district forms a 
part. 

A number of new and model industries have been coming up 
in Osmanabad district, tts noteworthy advance especially in the 
field of oil industry has accelerated the tempo of development in 
the district economy. A special mention may also be made of 
the establishment of sugar industry at Dhoki. 

However, there are no other major industries like textiles. A 
large number of persons still depends on agriculture for their 
subsistence. Even today agriculture is the biggest industry in 
the district. 

The following tables show the number of persons employed in 
different industries in 1951 and 1961, respectively, in Osmanabad 
district: — 

TABLE No. 1 

Number of persons engaged in Industries in 
Osmanabad District in 1951 


Classification of Industries 

No. of 
Persons 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

All industries and services 

.. 37,330 

primary industries not elsewhere specified— 


Stock raising 

Rearing of small animals and insects 

Plantation indu.stries 

Forestry and col 1 ection of products not elsewhere specified 

Hunting (including trapping and game propagation) 

Fishing 

V 

1 . Mining and quarrying — 

7,873 

.. 6 
1,023 
240 

37 

820 

Coal mining . 

Crude petroleum and natural gas .. 

Stone quarrying, clay and sand pits 

!! 1 o', 000 


A-1272~28-B. 
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TABLE No. — contd. 


Classification of Industries 


No. of 

Persons 


(I) 


( 2 ) 


2. Processing and manufacturing foodstuffs, textile, leather and products thereof — 


Food industries otherwise unclassified .. .. . . . . . , 204 

Grains and pulses . . .. .. .. .. .. . . . . 445 

Sugar 

Beverages . . , . .. ,. .. .. .. ,. . . 128 

Tobacco . . . . .. .. .. ., .. .. .. 152 

Cotton textiles .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,721 

Wearing apparel (except footwear) and made up textile goods .. 1,344 

Textile industries otherwise unclassified .. .. .. .. 341 

Leather products and footwear .. .. .. .. 4,259 


3. Processing and manufacture of chemicals and products thereof — 

Manufacture of rnetal products otherwise unclassified 9,446 

Non-ferrous metals (basic manufacture) 

Transport equipment .. , , .. .. .. ,. ., 373 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances and supplies 

Machinery (other than electrical machinery) including engineering 138 
workshop. 

Basic industrial chemicals .. .. .. .. .. . . 1) 

Manufacture of chemical products otherwise unclassified .. ., 32 

4. Processing and manufacturing not elestahere specified-— 

Manufacturing industries otherwise unclassified .. .. .. 1,953 

Products of petroleum and coal 

Bricks, tiles, and other structural clay products . . .. |14 

Non-metallic mineral products . . .. .. .. . . , , 2,094 

Rubber products 

Wood and wood products other than furniture and fixtures ,. . , 5,670 

Furniture and fixtures .. .. .. .. .. ., . , 114 

Paper and paper products ,. ,. .. .. .. .. 3 

Printing and allied industries ., ,. .. . . . . . . 52 


5. Construction and utilities — 

Construction and maintenance of works otherwise unclassified 
Construction and maintenance—buildings 

Construction and maintenance—roads, bridges and other transport 
works. 

Works and service.s, electric and gas supply 

Works and services domestic and industrial water-supply 

Sanitary works and services including scavengers 

Metal mining except iron ore mining 

Vegetable oil and daily products 

Iron and steel 

Cement, cement pipes, and other cement products 


6’, 558 
1,028 

18 

744 

988 

r,404 
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Medical and health services .. .. .,1 [ .. I 906 







Religious and welfare services .. .. .. .. .. I .. I 1,663 
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An attempt is made in this chapter to sketch the industrial 
picture of the district. This chapter is divided into three sections. 
The first section describes large and small industries, registered 
under the Factories Act. The second section is devoted to the 
description of cottage and village industries, and the third one 
gives an account of the trade union movement and labour organi¬ 
sations in the district. 

Section 1: Large and Smat.t. Industries. 

Till recently no electric power was available in the district. 
Before the reorganisation of States, Latur and Tuljapur were the 
only towns electrified in the district. The commercial import¬ 
ance of Latur and the religious importance of Tuljapur were 
mainly responsible for early electrification at these places. The 
power was supplied by private companies. 

After the reorganisation of State.s, the Maharashtra State Elec¬ 
tricity Board wa.s created. The Board took over the manage¬ 
ment of the private companies. 

The Board started another power station at Latur in addition 
to the one already existing. The combined generating capacity 
of both the houses was 544 kw. Electric supply to Osmanahad 
was started by the Board in 1959 with a capacity of 100 kw. 
Independent generating stations were also established at Bhum 
and Mttruin. Power was also supplied to Parenda and Umarga. 
Nilanga and Ausa got power supply from the Latur power 
station, while Ahmadptir got it from Parli Vaijnath in Bhir 
district. 

The following table shows the supply of electricity in Osman¬ 
ahad district in 1963-64. 



OF Electricity in Osmanabad District 
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The work of supplying electricity to all the tahsil headquarters 
is in progress. It is also proposed to supply electricity to some 
parts of the district from the Paras Thermal Station in Akola 
district. Some villages from Ahmadpur tahsil are expected to 
benefit from that scheme. 

Rural Electrification .—The programme for rural electrification 
was started with the following objectives in view, viz., to make 
power available to agriculturists for irrigation purposes and to 
facilitate the starting of small-scale industries in rural areas. 
This difficult task has been entrusted to the Maharashtra State 
Electricity Board. As many as 155 villages were electrified by 
the end of October 1966. 'I'hcre were 1922 electric pumps set up 
in different villages scattered almost all over the district. 

. There are very few engineering concerns in this district. Those 

in existence are too small to be a source of employment to a 
sizeable number of persons. All the units, except one, do only 
repairs and job work. There are no manufacturing industries in 
Osmanabad. However, one co-operative factory registered under 
the Bombay Co-operative Institutions Act, 1925, undertakes the 
manufacture of iron doors, windows, grills, etc. 

The co-operative engineering industry had a productive capital 
of Rs. 40,000. The amount invested in the purchase of machi¬ 
nery and tools such as lathe, drilling machines, cutting machine, 
fly press, grinders, was of the order of Rs. 18,000 and furnitures, 
fixtures, trade marks patents Rs. 2,500. The working capital was 
Rs. 50,000. 

The raw materials required were iron, welding rods, copper, 
brass and were brought from Bombay and Pune. These 
accounted for Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 35,000. The unit consumed 
electric power to the extent of 3.600 units, the rate per unit 
being 15 paise. 

The unit undertook repair and production of grills, iron doors, 
windows, trusses, folding doors, steel furniture, automobiles, 
electric motors and mechanical equipment. 

The unit employed 15 workers of whom seven were skilled. 
The work was done on contract basis. 

It may be pointed here that under the rural industiialisation 
programme, engineering industries like foundry, steel furniture, 
repairs of oil engines, sheet metal, electric motor rewinding, etc., 
are to be started in the district. A provision of Rs. 65,000 has 
been made for the same, A beginning has already been made 
by the establishment of an engineering work-shop at Murud. 

Oil Tndu.stry. This is onc of the oldest organised industries in Osmanabad 
district. The availability of groundnut in abundance has favour 
ed the location of oil mills at several towns. 
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In olden days extraction of oil was a hereditary occupation of 
the people from the Teli community. Oil was extracted by 
means of ghanis which were of a crude design. The methods of 
oil extraction also were antiejuated, time consuming and wasteful. 

Mechanisation of this industry and the development of oil 
mills had a great impact on the industry of the Telis, Still the 
importance of the industry cannot he minimised as a source of 
partial employment to the rural people. The efforts of the 
government are therefore directed towards its development. The 
Govenrment gives financial assistance to individual artisans and 
encourages the formation and development of co-operative 
telghani societies. 

Osmanahad district is an important groundnut producing area 
and the crop covered about 3,IT700 acres in 1961-62, out of the 
total net area of 2.5,77,500 acres sown in the district. Similarly 
linseed accounted for 59,200 acres. This naturally encouraged 
the developmenr i)f nil industry which has become one of the 
principal indu.stries in the district. 

A majority of the factories were .started in the post-war period. 
In 1964 there were 17 factories in the district, of which eight 
were at Latur. live at Osmanahad, three at Kala-m and one at 
Bhum, respectively. Some of the factories had ginning and 
pressing machinery also. The ginning and pressing units of 
those factories are of a seasonal nature. Some factories also 
undertook the work of dehusking. One unit at Latur was 
organised on co-operative basis. 

The aggregate fixed capital of the reporting concerns was 
Rs. 1,41,64,68.1. The land, buildings, machinery and equipment 
constituted the fixed capital. The working capital of all the 
units was to the extent of Rs. 5.1,20,000. 

The machinery comprised dccorticator, costing Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 5,000, expeller Rs. 3,500, boiler Rs. 10,000, steam engine 
Rs. 6,000, generator Rs. 1,000 and filter press Rs. 1,500. 

The nature of the work was more or less seasonal and hence 
labour was hired only seasonally or on contract basis. Skilled 
workers were paid monthly wages ranging from Rs. 125 to Rs, 300 
depending on the type of the job entrusted to them; for 
example, an engineer was paid Rs. .100 and a fitter w'as paid 
Rs. 125 per month. Unskilled workers were paid daily wages 
ranging from Rs. 1.75 to Rs. 2.00 for males and Rs. 1.25 to 
Rs. 1.50 for females. The expenditure on wages of all the 
concerns amounted to Rs. 2,21,003 in 1962-63. 

According to 1951 Census, the number of persons employed in 
this industry was 1,404 which also included those engaged in 
manufacturing dairy produefts. The 1961 census enumerates 
969 persons engagecl in the industry of whom 877 are men and 
the rest women. 
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Several efforts are being made by the Government to make the 
industry economically sound by giving generous financial and 
technical aid. Private efforts are also encouraged hy giving 
every possible help and includes long term finance at a low 
interest rate with favourable terms for repayment. 

There are a few ginning and pressing factories in Osmanabad 
district. But the information of only one of them located at 
Latur is available. 

This factory, which was established in 1907 had a fixed capital 
of Rs. 1,50,000 and had ginning and pressing machinery valued 
at about from Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000, The machinery com¬ 
prised steam or oil engine, boilers, single or double roller gins, 
high and low pressure presses, drilling machines and cotton 
operators. It employed 64 workers. They were paid daily wages 
ranging from Rs. 1.25 to Rs. 2. The factory ginned a maximum 
of 100 bales of cotton per day. 

There is a considerahle production of pulses like gram, mung, 
vatana and tur in Osmanabad district. This has resulted in the 
establishment of processing industries like dal mills on a mode¬ 
rate scale. ■ Government now' actively helps these industries and 
encourages the establishment of their co-oneratives. 

Of the various units surveyed, one was started in 1963 and 
worked seasonally between January and May. Its fixed capital 
amounted to Rs. 70,000 as against the working capital oJ 
Rs. 1,00,000. Elevator, huiler, round sieves, electric motor and 
winnowing fans comprised the machinery installed. The pulses 
required were purchased in local markets as well as brought 
from Latur and ^Georai. The total purchase was valued at 
Rs. 1,00,000 in 1964. The productive capacity of the unit was 
10,000 quintals a year. The market for the mills extended to 
Bombay, Kolhapur, Hubli, Belgaum and Pune areas. In addi¬ 
tion to the dal mills there is also one co-operative rice mill, viz. 
the Yeshwant Co-operative Rice Mill, Ltd., started by the 
National Co-operative Development Corporation in 1966 at 
Andora, a big village in Tuljapur tahsil. 

There were two factories manufacturing soap in the district in 
1964. Both were located at Latur and were estahlished in 1958. 
The capital investment in them was Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 14,000, 
respectively. The former had a working capital of Rs. 1,85,000 
and the latter of Rs. 2,15,000. 

The production of soap required cocoanut oil, cotton seed, 
mahtia and groundnut, sodium silicate, rosin, colour and per¬ 
fumes. The proportion of the various oils used, differed accord¬ 
ing to the standard of the finished product. The raw materials 
purchased by each firm were of the order of Rs. 1,50,000 and 
Rs. 1,81,000, respectively in 1963-64. Most of the raw materials 
reejuired were purchased from Bombay, and the rest from the 
local markets. 
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The demand for the products of the factories was mostly local 
and most of the produce was sold locally. The productive capa¬ 
city of each factory was reported to be ISO tons. The production 
in neither case coidd reach the full capacity for want of some 
essential was materials such as cocoanut oil. The total produc¬ 
tion of both the factories was 250 tons in the year 1964. 

The total number of workers employed by both the factories 
was twenty-two. The skilled and unskilled workers were paid 
monthly wages, the pay being Rs. 100 and Rs. 75 per month, 
respectively. Besides, clerks and salesmen were also employed 
and were paid a fixed monthly pay of Rs. lOO. 

There was only one factory in the district engaged in the 
production of confectionery located at Latur. It was started in 
1959. Its production consisted of different types of toffees, 
biscuits, bread etc. The products of the factory were sold within 
and outside the district. 

The factory, in 1964, had a fixed capital of about Rs. 1 lakh, 
and a working capital of about Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 lakhs. The factory 
had to invest less in the purchase of raw materials as the same 
were acquired on credit basis. 

The factory employed .30 persons of whom five were skilled 
and the rest' unskilled. The skilled workers were paid monthly 
wages ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. From amongst the 
unskilled workers some were employed on daily wage basis. The 
rates of daily wages varied between Re. 1 and Rs. 2. The 
factory paid Rs. 10,000 as wages in 1963-64. 

Charcoal, coke and fire-wood were used as fuel. The raw 
material required for the manufacture of biscuits comprised 
wheat, barley flour, sugar, hydrogenated and vegetable oils, 
whereas the manufacture of confectionery needed sugar, glucose, 
citric acid, gelatine powder and menthol crystal. The manu¬ 
facture of bread rec]uired maida. The value of all raw materials 
amounted to Rs. 4,00,000. Sugar comprised the principal raw 
material and .iccounted for about Rs, 2,00,000 of the expenditure 
on raw materials. 

The productive capacity of the factory was 30 quintals of 
confectionery, 3 quintals of biscuits and ^ quintal of bread per 
day. There is an increasing demand for the products of the 
factory. The management has therefore envisaged a plan for 
the expansion of the existing unit. There is also a proposal for 
starting a new factory for manufacturing polythene bags. 


There was only one factory of this type in the district located 
at Latur. It was established in 1945. ’ The total investment 
including working capital amounted to Rs. 75,000. It employed 
22 workers, 7 of .whom were skilled. They were paid on piece 
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rate basis. The rate varied betw'ceti Rs, 1.00 and 1.38 per seer,* 
A.s the rates of wages were on piece-rate, a worker hardly used 
to earn beyond Rs. 3 or so. The unit did not have any machi¬ 
nery or modern equipment for the manufacture of utensils. 

The material required by the factory consisted of brass and 
copper plates, hard coal, solder, acid, flux, etc. The total con¬ 
sumption of brass and copper was reported to be 46 tons in 
1963-64. 

However, the industry suffered a setback with the introduction 
of stainless steel utensils and .such other wares as glass ware, 
plastic ware and china ware. With their refined quality, admir¬ 
able shapes and attractive designs, they have offered a very tough 
competition to the out dated, old shaped utensils of brass and 
copper. 

There were twenty small and medium sized factories manu¬ 
facturing iron wares and agricultural implements in the district. 
Most of them were located at Latiir while the remaining were at 
Osmanabad, Naldurg, Bhum. Nilanga and Ansa. All the 
factories were established in the forties of this century. The 
products of these factories comprised pots, pans, baskets, iron bars 
and rings, sickles, spades, etc. Annually the value of steel used 
by the factories surveyed ranged from Rs. 1,50,000 to Rs. 2,00.000. 
The factories, however, could not get steel according to their 
requirements due to its scarcity. 

No factory was found to be using up-to-date and modern 
ec|uipment. All production wnrk was done with the age old 
tools and equipment such as hammers, compass, openers, 
bellows, tongs and callipers. The total cost of the whole set of 
equipment was about two thousand rupees. The factories 
employed skilled as well as unskilled labour and paid them on a 
piece rate basis. The earnings of a skilled worker varied bet¬ 
ween Rs. 25 ami Rs. 30 per week. The factories brought the raw 
materials from Bombay and Pune. The products of the factory 
had a local demand and were sold locally. 

With the Zilla Parishad now in control of the Agriculture 
Department, more orders are now placed with the local factories 
for agricultural implements. This has assured a stable demand 
for the products of these small industrial units. 

There is only one unit engaged in the production of hand¬ 
made paper in Osmanabad district and is located at Ausa. The 
unit was started in 1960 with the active co-operation and help of 
the Hyderabad Khadi and Village Industries Board, 

The raw materials required for the manufacture of paper are 
waste paper, rags and chemicals like caustic soda, rosin water 
etc. Waste paper is locally purchased and also lirought from 
outside. Rags arc also purchased locally. Chemicals required 
are brought from Pune and Bombay. 

*It mean.s; that when the worker turns out utensils weighing one .seer he is 
paidbetween Re. POO and Rs. P38. 
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The total investment in building and machinery is of the order 
of Rs. 89,000 of which Rs. 52,000 account for machinery alone. 
The machinery comprises a beater, calender machine, and a 
cutting machine. Besides wooden board or frames are also used. 
On an average the working capital required annually amounts to 
Rs. 10,000. 

The unit produces paper of very high quality, file boards and 
stationery. It produced the above mentioned material worth 
Rs. 44,602 in 1963-64. The full capacity of the unit is equivalent 
to a production valued at Rs. 75,000. 

Process, of Paper Manufacturing .—^The mixture of rags, waste 
paper, etc. is sorted out into each individual unit and non-fibrous 
material, sand, stone, brass, etc. are altogether rejected. The 
sorted material is reduced to small bits so as to facilitate the 
subsequent chemical treatment. .These bits are cleaned after¬ 
wards. Chemical treatment consists of treating the material 
either in cold water or in boiling water or by pressure, digesting 
with a solution of alkalis soda, caustic soda or lime according to 
the nature of materials. Afterwards, the treated material is 
washed in plenty of water to remove the last traces of alkalis. 
The cellulose fibre is then reduced to small lengths or pulp for 
sheet formation by the process of beating. In the old days this 
was done under a stamper or dhanki but now a machine called 
“beater” is used for this purpose. Paper sheets are, then formed 
by mixing the pulp with plentiful of water in a vat. Then a 
layer of diluted pulp is taken on a screen and the excess of water 
is drained off. Each sheet is placed on a table and when 
sufficient number of sheets are piled one over the other, they are 
pressed to stjueeze out the water. Then the wet sheets are 
separated and dried on ropes or on walls. The sheets obtained 
in the above process arc similar to blotting paper. In order to 
make them impervious to ink the sheets are sized with starch 
paste or glue mixed with alum. The paper even after sizing is 
not fit for writing as its surface is not smooth for the free flow of 
pen. It is then rubbed with an agate stone, conch, shell or 
smooth flint on a bamisher or by pressing sheets interleaved with 
zinc or copper plates in two roll calenders. 

The unit emijloys both men and women workers to carry out 
these operations. The women are engaged for the work of pro¬ 
cessing, rag cutting and sorting waste paper whereas men 
attend to the beater machine, the work of paper lifting, etc. The 
employment in the unit was 40 including 25 males and 15 females. 
The skilled and semi-skilled workers are paid Rs. 2 and Rs. 2.50, 
respectively, and unskilled are paid Rs. 2.00 per day. The total 
wage bill amounted to Rs. 15,500 in 1963-64. 

The product of the factory is marketed to distant places such 
as, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Pune. 

A-1272—29-A. 
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Industrial estates have an important role to play in the develop¬ 
ment of small industries. They foster a balanced growth of 
industries in the backward areas where the necessary infra¬ 
structure is not available. They also work for economic stability, 
which is necessary in underdeveloped areas. 

In Osmanabad district a co-operative society was registered in 
1963 for the establishment of an industrial estate at Latur. The 
society had 43 members with a share capital of Rs. 6(>.00(). The 
lay-out plan was approved by the Directorate of Industries. The 
total amount sanctioned by the Government of India for the 
implementation of the scheme was Rs. 16,01,300. The industrial 
estate with an area of 26 acres and 32 gunthas was scheduled to 
provide ten sheds in the first phase. 


The industries to be started included oil mills, dal mills, steel 
furniture works, iron and steel units, paint and varnishes, 
surgical cotton, exercise book manufacturing, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, Polythene products, cycle spare parts, bulbs and scientific 
instruments, etc. 

It is necessary here to detail the salient features of the Rural 
Industrialization Project, which is being implemented at the 
instance of the Planning Commission. It is favourably located 
at Latur and covers the blocks of Latur, Ausa, Bhum, Kalam and 
Parenda. 

The scheme is designed to bring about rapid development of 
rural areas by ensuring the close co-operation of the various 
institutions responsible for the development of Industries in rural 
areas, and help achieve self-sufficiency and balanced growth in 
the rural economy. 


The programme of rural industrialization consists of the 
following; — 

(1) to train the artisans in household industries existing in 
the project area in the use of improved techniques. Under 
this scheme agricultural labourers who desire to take to indus¬ 
tries will get priority in training. 

(2) to assist the local raw material processing units in all 
possible ways. 

(3) to make available scarce and imported raw material to 
units engaged in industrial ventures. 

(4) to help selected chemical industries with approved 
schemes. 

The project is expected to promote a sound growth of small 
industries and village crafts in the district. 

A.I272—29-B 
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Seciton II— Cottage Industriesi. 

With the rise in prices of gul and sugar and the increasing 
demand for them, the gul and khandsari industry has come into 
prominence. The area under sugarcane cultivation is also conti¬ 
nuously increasing with the result that a number of small gul 
making units have sprung up around the sugarcane cultivation 
area. *Thcy produce gul and khandsari on a small scale. 

The process of making gul is as under. Sugarcane is crushed 
by a crusher. The juice collected is mixed with lime so as to 
remove dirt from it, and boiled in an open large pan. On cool¬ 
ing, it is poured in a pit where it is solidified. Finally, it is filled 
in bucket type moulds to give the required shape and is made 
ready for the market. Sugarcane juice is extracted by sugarcane 
crusher worked on diesel engines. A few crushers are still run 
by bullocks. 

Gul is sold in local markets. It is also exported to the adjoin¬ 
ing districts. The producers have formed a number of co-opera¬ 
tive societies at Mangrul, Govindpur , Khamhaswadi, Jevali, 
Chakur, Tugaon, Andora and Nal-chakur. 

In view of the growing sugarcane cultivation in the district, 
there was a proposal to start a sugar factory at Dhoki. Accord¬ 
ingly a co-operative society, viz. Terna Shetkari Sahakari Sakhar 
Karkhana, was formed. It collected a share capital of 
Rs. 27,72,000* and also applied to the Government for a loan of 
Rs. 25,00,000. The preliminary work of acquiring land, con¬ 
struction of building, etc., was over. The installation of machi¬ 
nery was in progress and was expected to go into .production by 
the end of 1967. 

The census of 1961 enumerates 5,100 persons following 
carpentry as their chief means of livelihood. In most of the 
towns, such as Osmanabad, Latur, Bhum, Parenda, Ahmadpur, 
Udgir, Tuljapur, Umarga, carpenters are engaged in producing 
as well as repairing agricultural implements, furniture making, 
house construction and repairing. Cart making is also a pros¬ 
perous business in the district. The 1961 census gives the num¬ 
ber of persons engaged in making carts as 269. 

The carpenter is one of the constituents of the baluta system 
which was the basis of the rural economy in the past. They 
undertake repairs to agricultural implements, make different 
articles required for household purposes, such as doors, windows, 
ceilings, etc., for which they are paid in kind as well as in money. 

Wood of different kinds, bamhoos, nails, screw, paints, etc., are 
the raw materials required to carry on their pursuit. Tools 
commonly used are screw-drivers, planes, chisels, hammers, saws 
and cutters. The whole set of these tools costs about Rs. 250. 
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The carpenters work on daily wages when they are employed 
by building contractors. Their wages depend upon their skill 
and efficiency. While for a skilled artisan the rate is Rs, 5 to 
Rs. 7 per day, an unskilled carpenter gets Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 3. 

With the improving standard of living in rural and urban 
areas the demand for furniture of different designs is on the 
increase. This has necessitated a change in the technique gf the 
carpenters. In towns a carpenter generally uses modern equip¬ 
ment and technique. The village artisan has, however, clung to 
his outdated implements. 

With the object of improving the carpenters lot, the Rural 
Industrialization Project has proposed the establishment of a 
mechanised training centre in carpentry which will give them an 
opportunity to adopt better techniques. Besides imparting train¬ 
ing, it will also supply improved tools and appliances to the 
needy at moderate rates. The estimated cost of the proposed 
centre is Rs. 36,000. 

The blacksmith who makes agricultural implements is one of 
the important constituents of the baluta system which is still 
prevalent in the village economy. There is hardly any village 
where a blacksmith does not exist. The 1961 census enumerates 
1,380 persons engaged in this industry. 

The tools and equipment of a blacksmith consist of an anvil, 
furnace, hammers, pinches which cost him from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 300. Besides, he also requires coal to heat the iron. Most 
of the customers themselves bring the iron, iron sheet and iron 
bars required for the manufacture of the articles they want. A 
blacksmith, therefore, hardly keeps with him a ready stock of 
iron. 

Blacksmithy is one of the important industries in the rural 
economy. Most of the artisans arc, however, semi-skilled and 
follow the profession as a hereditary one. The blacksmith used 
crude and antiquated tools and implements. To improve the 
position of these rural artisans, the Rural .Industrialization 
Project* has chalked out a programme of assistance to them. 

This cottage industry could be found in almost all the bigger 
places in the district. However, it is mostly concentrated at 
Udgir, Parencla, Umarga, Gunjoti, Sastar, Lohara, Murum, 
Tuljapur, Andora and Lamjana. In 1961, the number of persons 
employed in this craft was 677 of which 139 were women. 
Tanning is the hereditary occupation of Dhors ; the persons from 
Mang community, in some cases, also do the work of tanning. 
Outside labour is hardly employed. The women members of the 
family help the tanner at various stages of tanning. 

*It is proposed to establish a mechanised training centre in blaeksmithy for 
the Latur project area which would provide practical training facilities in 
improved methods of work. The unit would also serve the purpose of a 
common facility centre and arrange to supply improved tools and appliances 
to the trainees at cheap rates. 

The centre would be established at Latur, the total cost of which is esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 30,000. 
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The process of tanning is .as follows. The hide is at first 
macerated in lime water to separate the hair and fieshy parts 
from it. When hide is well-soaked, the hair is scrapped with a 
scraper. The lat and fleshy parts are removed with a knife. 
After it is washed, the hide is soaked for three days in a solution 
comprising three pans of babul bark and one part of hirda water. 
To tan the hide thoroughly, soaking is repeated thrice. Then it 
is tied into a hag with a stronger solution of babul hark and 
hirda water, and hung up. It is then exposed to the sun for 
seven days. The process is completed when on the eighth day 
the hide is washed again, dried and oiled. 

I'he occtipation keeps the artisan busy throughout the year. 
However, the earnings of the artisans are very meagre and range 
between Rs. ICK) and Rs. 150 per month. 

The artisans due to financial stringency have to borrow to keep 
his business going, lienee no large scale investment in the busi¬ 
ness is possible. J'fie establishment of co-operative societies of 
tanners has considerably improved their position as the societies 
extend financial and technical assistance and marketing facilities 
to them. There were 31 ctvoperative .societies of tanners in 
Osmanahad district by March 1964. 

flandloom Weaving is oik; of the traditional cottage industries 
in the district. Though fairly scattered all over the district, it is 
mainly locanxl at I-atur, Osmanahad, Parenda, Khum, Ausa, 
Udgir, Cunjoti and Murum. The number of workers engaged 
in this industry was 1536 in 1961. The handloom weavers most¬ 
ly belong to Kosti and Sali castes, and this is their principal 
occupation, with no other source of living. 

The yarn is brought from Sholapur, one of the greatest hand- 
loom centres in Maharashtra. The Sholapur Federal Association 
which has branc hes in almost all the districts of Maharashtra 
supplies yarn at a rate lower than the prevailing market rate. 
However, yarn is not obtainable to the weavers in sufficient 
quantities from the federation. Consecjucntly they have to pur¬ 
chase the yarn frenn outside sources at the prevailing market 
rates. 

It is mostly a family occupation and keeps the arti.san hu.sy 
throughout the year. They work lor 9 to 10 hours a day. Out¬ 
side labour is hardly employed. However during the brisk 
seasons from October to May, sometimes outside labour is 
employed by a few well-to-do weavers to do odd jobs. The 
members of the family also help the artisan. Ihe earnings of an 
artisan range between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 per month. Mostly 
the artisans sell their products to co-operative societies and 
agents, while some of the weavers sell the h-andloom cloth at 
market places. 

To improve the economic conditions of handloom weavers, co-, 
operative societies have been formed. These societies give 
technical and financial assistance to the artisans. 
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Wool-weaving is one of the important cottage industries In the 
district. The industry is mainly located at Laiur, Osmanahad, 
Parenda. Bhum. Ausa, Udgir, Gunjoti and Muruin. As many as 
5,889 workers are engaged in the rearing of sheep for the produc¬ 
tion of wool. The blanket weavers are known as Sangars. They 
mainly manufacture kamblis. The occupation is of utmost im- 
j)ortance to the poor as it supplies cheap and warm clothing. 
The Sangars are mostly poor persons who have to borrow to 
purchase wool from Dhangars who rear sheep for wool. The 
Sangars rarely employ outside labour for the weaving of 
kamblis. The work of blanket weaving is mostly done by the 
members of the family itself. 

7’hc wool which is lirought in bundles is soaked in tamarind- 
stone water. It is then dried in open air and combed. This 
process is again repeated. Now the thread is fit to be taken to 
the loom. The tools used in the making of kamblis are either 
the modern charkha or the yar (a piece of wood with a pointed 
end), the otkul (a long piece of wood about 4' long and 1" broad) 
and the neri, (a long piece of wood with an indented side). 

Generally, the occupation keeps the artisans busy throughout 
the year. But the brisk months are October and November 
when the sheep are shorn. The Sangars generally work for 8 to 
1(1 hours a day. The women of the family help them in soaking 
and drying the thread and in almost all other parts of the work 
except weaving. Compared to the labour put in by them, their 
earnings vary between Rs. 80 and Rs. 100 per month. They sell 
their product to the lower classes at home, in markets and at 
fairs at prices varying between Rs. 11 and Rs. 30. 

In order to improve the condition of the artisans, co-operative 
societies have been organized at Udgir and Nilanga. Training 
in wool weaving is also given at the centres at Chakur and 
Nilanga. 

Pottery is another major cottage industry commonly found in 
the district. There is hardly any village where a jiotter is not to 
he found. However, it is mainly located at Latur, Osmanabad, 
Tuljapur, Udgir and Parenda. It is the hereditary occupation of 
the Kumbhars. As per the 1961 census, there were 2,217 person.s 
engaged in it. 

The production is carried on on a small .scale. The whole 
family w-orks as one unit. No outside labour is employed. The 
men do the .skilful job of shaping wares, anfl the other mem¬ 
bers of the family do such jobs as treading the mud, and the like. 

The tools of a potter con.sist of a wooden or an earthen wheel, 
brick-kiln for baking wares and wooden moulds of various shapes 
and sizes for making clay toys. Red as well as black earth is 
used for making earthen pots. The process of making earthen 
pots is as under. Red earth is first mixed wdth horse-dung and 
soaked in water for .some time. The mixture is then kneaded 
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properly and trodden twice. The clay is then given the required 
form ity being pressed on the rotating wheel. The pot is 
enlarged and strengthened by continued handling, turning and 
application of fresh mud till it acquires the requisite shape. The 
pots arc then dried and a solution of red chalk and black earth is 
applied externally, The pots are finally baked in the kiln. Rice 
husk and cow-dung are .spread at the bottom of the kiln and the 
pots are buried in row;; below the husk. The kiln is set on fire 
and the pots are taken out after the husk and cow-dung turn 
into ashes. 

The products include different types of earthen wares such as 
ghagars, deras, Jilncjas and small sized madkis. The earthen wares 
fetch unremuiierative prices to the potter. The net earnings of 
a potter vary lietwcen Rs, 75 and Rs. 100 per month. 

The industry is seasonal as the work has to be suspended 
during the rainy season. When the potter is out of work he 
takes to agriculture or some other occupation as a subsidiary 
means of living, 

Brick-making is the Hereditary occupation of the Kumbhars. 
This village industry is found practically all over the district. 
The recent spurt in house buikling activity has increased the 
demand for bricks. There i.s one brick factory at Lattir. In 
1961, the total number of persons engaged in this craft were 
3,215 of which 3,068 were men and 147 women. 

This seasonal industry is carried on between Octobef and May. 
In rainy season, the process of manufacturing has to be stopped. 
The raw material,s required arc earth and ash, whereas coal and 
fire wood are used as fuel. The kilns for brick-baking, locally 
known as hliauis are either rectangular or .square in size with a 
capacity of 50.000 to 70,000 bricks. The length, breadth and 
height of the rectangular kiln is usually 15 feet, 12 feet and 
7 feet, re.spectively. The brick with a length, breadth and height 
of 9 inches, d'/-, inches and 3 inches, respectively, requires a 
mould of 9^ inches in length and 4^ inches in breadth and 
3^ inches in height. The cost of making 1,000 bricks varies 
between Rs. .10 and Rs. 35, whereas their selling price ranges 
between Rs. 40 and Rs. 50. The prices however vary in accord¬ 
ance with the change in demand for bricks. Latur, Osmanabad, 
Umarga, Udgir, Tuljapur are the main centres where bricks are 
highly in demand. 

A unit at L.'itur, established in 1961, had a fixed capital of 
Rs. 11,750 and a working capital of Rs. 10,000. It employed, in 
all, 20 labourers of whom 10 were skilled. The daily wages paid 
to the workers varied Itetween Rs. 4 and Rs. 6. The yearly pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the unit was 2,00;000 bricks. The demand 
for bricks was entirely local. 

Fishing activities in the district are confined to inland waters 
only. Rivers, tanks and ponds are the main sources tapped. The 
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total length of perennial rivers in the district is about 85 km. In 
addition, there are two perennial and eleven seasonal tanks and 
ponds, the water spread of which is 1,593 acres. 

The important varieties of fish found in the district are Baloo, 
Murrel, Koli Murrel, Dokh, Tam, Rahoo, Maroof, Singhi, Baam, 
Kanwa, Kolus, Patola, Ghod Zinga, Tamboo, etc. These varie¬ 
ties are, however, not of the fast growing type. As such under 
Five Year Plan Schemes quick-growing Bengal carps are stocked 
annually in the perennial water tanks. During the first two years 
of the third plan the quantity stocked amounted to about 
73,000*. The Khasapuri project has been selected for the deep 
water fishing and about 80,000 baby fish of major carp were 
stocked in 1962-63. 

Fishermen in the district belong to the Dhimar, Bhoi, Kahar 
and Koli communities. Because of the seasonal nature of the 
industry, many a fisherman take to agriculture and other pur¬ 
suits such as grain parching and selling. The 1961 census enu¬ 
merates 79 persons engaged in fisheries in the district. 

Fishing is generally done with the help of drag nets known as 
maha-jal, cast-nets called malola or phekjal, Gill nets {yeele or 
udan), etc, The nets are mostly made of cotton twine, but now- 
a-days nylon is also effectively used. 

Section III— Labour Organization 

Osmanabad has been backward industrially. The lack of 
industrial development did not encourage the organisation of the 
labour movement in the district. The trade unionism which 
generally follows development and localisation of industries 
could not germinate in the district. Moreover, the labour force 
is illiterate, unorganised and apathetic towards organi.sed action. 
This has hampered the growth of trade unionism in Osmanabad 
district. This is evident)from the existence of a small number of 
trade unions in the district. The total number of trade unions in 
the district registered under the Trade Unions Act of 1926 was 
only four by March 1964. 

The following statement gives the total number of unions and 
their position in respect of membership, income, expenditure and 
assets in 1964. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Union 

No. 

Member¬ 

ship 

Income 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Assets 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Rs. 

(6) 

Rs. 

(7) 

Rs. 

1 

Municipal Kamgar Union .. 

3 

195 

636 

470 

170 

2 

Employees Union of Land 
Mortgage Co-operative 

society. 

i 

28 

619 

9 

627 


*1961 Census Hand-book, Osmanabad. 
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With a view to bringing about uniformity of wages in similar 
industries and to guarantee the workers a certain minimum wage 
the Minimum Wages Act was passed in 1948. The Act pres¬ 
cribes minimum wages for different scheduled employments. 
The following statement shows the minimum rate of wages fixed 
in Osmanabad district in respect of some of the scheduled 
employments covered under the Act. 
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Serial 


Minimum wages 


Area 

No. 







(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



Skilled 

Semi¬ 

skilled 

Unskilled 

Clerical 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




(per 

(per 

(per 

(per 




month) 

month) 

month) 

month) 


1 

Rice Mill 

80 

65 

55 

80 



Flour mill or Dal 

75 

60' 

50 

75 



mill. 






2 

Tobacco (including 

2 for bidi makers, for rolling 



Bidi making). 

1,000 bidis. 




3 

Oil-Mill 

85 

65 

55 

85 


4 

Tanneries .. 

80 

65 

55 


In Munici- 







pal area. 



70 

60 

50 


In Rural 
areas. 

5 

Potteries 

85 

59 

50 

75 

6 

Ginning and Pres- 







mg.— 







(a) Engineer 

120 




Municipal 


100 




Rural 


(b) Roll cutter . . 

65 




Municipal 


60 




Rural 


(c) Cobbler 

80 




Municipal 


70 




Rural 


(d) Carpenter 

80 




Municipal 


70 




Rural 


(e) Pressman 

75 




Municipal 


70 




Rural 


(f) Openerman . . 

72 




Municipal 


68 




Rural 


(g) Coulnian 

60 




Municipal 


50 




Rural 


(h) Clerks 

85 




Municipal 


80 




Rural 


(i) Gin-Mukadam 

(j) Gin-feeder . . 

70 

65 

1.65 per day 
1.50 per day. 
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In a developing economy envisaging rapid industrialization, 
cordial industrial relations between the employers and employees 
are highly important. They repre.sent a contented labour force 
and pave the way for rapid growth of industries. 1 abour unrest 
con.stantly hampers production which is undesirable. 

However, in Osmanabad district, as has already been stated, 
the trade union movement is yet to set its foot firmly. Conse- 
(piently, the number of strikes and occasions for labour unrest 
are few and far between. There were no major industrial dis¬ 
putes in the district during the period 1954—63, except in 1963 
when industrial peace was broken. No disputes were recorded 
during the preceding period of 10 years. In 1963, two disputes 
were recorded involving 124 workers when 724 man-days were 
lost. Of these one was successful. 



CHAPTER 6-BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


This chapier is divided into two sections. The first section, 
viz., Banking and Finance, describes the banking and financial 
institutions in the district in their historical and structural 
aspects. As such, this section gives narration of indigenous 
banking, joint-stock hanking, co-operative finance and the state 
■of indebtedness in this district. The second section, viz., Trade 
and Commerce is devoted to the analysis of the historical and 
structural aspects of trade and commerce in the district. It also 
describes the extent and volume of import and export trade, 
wholesale trade, regulation of agricultural marketing, co-opera¬ 
tive marketing and the various agencies engaged in trade and 
commerce. 

Seciion I —Banking and Finance 

The conditions in the district of Osmanabad did not materially 
differ from those prevailing in the other districts of Marathwada 
region. In the absence of any other financing agency, the money¬ 
lender held a iini([ue position. He was the main purveyor of 
credit and obviously dominated the field of finance. His position 
began to deteriorate only during the early years of the 20th 
century when banks and co-operative societies came into exis¬ 
tence to meet the growing financial needs of the people of the 
district. However, up to the thirties, the position of money¬ 
lender remained almost unchallenged in rural areas. 

The Census Report of 1931 gives the following remark about 
money-lending. "Money-lending, as a business, has always 
existed in the Dominions. Ancestral debt and constantly 
recurring small items of debt for food and other necessaries, for 
social and religious ceremonies, for seeds and bullocks and for 
Government assessment are the principal causes of enhancing 
rural indebtedness. The need of the agriculturist for loans is, 
therefore, imperative, and the money-lender is the only person to 
satisfy it. He serves the village in a variety of ways other than 
as a supplier of credit. He is usually a grain dealer and, as such, 
doles out grain and helps people to tide over difficulties.” 

“Money-lending, as a calling, is not followed by one caste. 
Flindus, Muslims, Christians, Zoroastrians, Sikhs and Jains have 
contributed to make this number; but Brahmin Hindus alone 
formed a large part of money-lenders”.* 
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Census Report oj Hyderabad, 1931. 
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The debtor class consisted mostly of farmers, cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. They came* mainly from the rural areas 
oJ the district, where a large number of them were indebted. 
The greater part of the accumulated debt of debtors was found 
to be due to arrears of interest which were the result of the 
exorbitant rates of interest prevailing in the rural areas. The 
latter {i.e., the rates of interest) varied from 10 to 20 per cent in 
case of cash loans and from 20 to 50 per cent in case of loans in 
kind. In respect of loans advanced in kind the system of savai 
and dimi was ^..levalent in the district. The loan advances, 
whether in cash or m kind, were made usually against the secu¬ 
rity of gold or silver ornaments, mortgage of property, such as, 
houses and agricultural produce and pledge of articles like uten¬ 
sils. The most common form of security was, however, the 
agricultural land of the farmer, because in case of the incapa¬ 
bility of a debtor to repay the loans, the money-lender could get 
an attachment on the land owned by the debtor. 

The money-lender used to fully exploit his position and adopt 
malpractices to recover his dues from the debtors. In the absence 
of any legal provision to safeguard their interests, the debtors 
had to suffer untold miseries. It was, therefore, with a view to 
redressing their sufferings that the then Government of Hydera¬ 
bad passed the Hyderabad Money-lenders’ Act of 1349 Faslt. 

The Act defined the “Money-lender” as a person, including a 
pawn-broker, who advances loans in the ordinary course of nis 
business and docs so along with other business. It also included 
the legal representatives of such a person. The main provisions 
of the Act were as follows: — 

(1) No money-lender shall carry on the business of- money- 
lending without olitaining a licence. 

(2) If the money-lender is found guilty, the Talukdar may 
cancel his licence or suspend it for any term or prohibit the 
renewal thereof for a period which is less than two years. 

(3) The money-lender shall, (i) maintain separately a regular 
account of loan of each debtor, and (ii) deliver to the debtor 
every year the prescribed statement of account signed by him 
or his agent specifying the amount of loan that may be out¬ 
standing against such debtor on the prescribed date. The 
statement shall be in the language of the village record of the 
district for which the money-lender has obtained a licence and 
in the municipal limits or suburbs which may be notified by 
the Government in the Jari'da. The statement of account shall 
be in Urdu. 

The licensing authority or any other person as authorised by 
the Act was given powers to inspect the books of accounts of the 
money-lenders. 

Every money-lender was compelled to pass, without delay, a 
receipt for the payment made by a debtor. If the payment was 
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made hy a duillan an endorsement was to be made there 
acknowledging receipt thereot. 

The Act prescribed the maximum rates ot interest to he nine 
per cent per annum on secured leans and 12 per cent per annum 
on unsecured loans. The levy of charges other than compound 
interest anti expen.ses incurred by a money-lender in respect of 
loans was forindden. 
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The Act further provided a penalty or tine or rigorous punish¬ 
ment for a term extending up to two years to the money-lender 
who molested or abetted molestation of a debtor for the recovery 
of debt. 


This Act had a desirable effect on the malpractices of the 
money-lender, ft also legalised his business for the first time. 
After the reorganisation of States this Act was replaced hy the 
Bombay Money-lenders’ Act of 1946. The provisions of this 
Act did not differ from those of the Act in force. 

The following talile gives statistics about the business of 
money-lenders who held valid licences under the Act and whose 
business of advancing toans to the debtors was strictly legal. 
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Th 

\0 

ro 

VO 

0\ 


O 

0 \ 



Total 

( 13 ) 

118 

100 

60 

16 

62 

52 

54 

48 

Bhum 

( 12 ) 

nO rq — ^ — 

Q ^ 

0 ) ^ 

93 ^ 

04 

O r>i rs Cni r 4 fN 

Latur 

( 10 ) 

20 

21 

8 

10 

8 

9 

6 

R 

&£) 

U ^ 

s - 

iJ 

Tt 

Kalam 

( 8 ) 

. . . so o oo CO r>* 

R 

1 S 

cr\ — lA 

Ausa 

( 6 ) 


Udgir 

( 5 ) 

sOoocorA'*!ririrNjfA 

Ahmadpur 

( 4 ) 

— rvj — 

Tuljapur 

( 3 ) 

tri — 

Osmanabad 

( 2 ) 

^ ■ o O O 

— fN ^ 

Year 

( 1 ) 

1956 - 57 .. 

1957 - 58 .. 

1958 - 59 .. 

1959 - 60 .. 

1960 - 61 .. 

1961 - 62 .. 

1962 - 65 .. 

1963 - 64 .. 
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During the same period the total advances made by money¬ 
lenders to traders and non-traders in the district were as 
follows: — 

TABLE No. 2 

Loans advanced by Money-lenders to traders and non-traders 
IN Osmanabad district from 19S6-S7 to 1962-63 


Serial 

No. 

(1) 

year 

(2) 

Loans 
advanced 
to traders 

(3) 

Loans 
advanced to 
non-traders 

(4) 

Total 

(5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

1956-57 . 

2.21,563-00 

2,64,274-00 

4,85.837-00 

2 

1957-58 . 

2,10,171-00 

3,05,449-00 

5,15,620-00 

3 

1958-59 . 

1,07,300-00 

1,09,757-12 

2,17,057-12 

4 

1959-60 . 

12,00,000-00 

12,00,000-00 

24,00.000-00 

5 

1960-61 . 

16.83.939-00 

5,13,053-00 

21,98,992-00 

6 

1961-62 . 

1,14.234-00 

4,12,761-00 

5,26,993-CO 

7 

1962-63 . 

23,34,494-83 

2,42,793-11 

25,77,287,94 


'I'otal 

58,73.701-83 

30,48,087-23 

89,21,789-06 


The tahle No. 1 shows a decline in the number of money¬ 
lenders. This might he due partly to the restrictions placed 
upon their business, consequent upon the enforcement of the 
Money-lenders Act, and partly due to the other and cheaper 
sources of credit made available to the agriculturist debtors’ class. 
The agricultural co-operative credit societies are of immense help 
in regard to the supply of credit to the agriculturists. The State, 
too, has been very liberal in extending tagai loans to the agricul¬ 
turists in order to enable them to boost agricultural production 
by applying improved methods of cultivation, better seeds and 
chemical fertilisers. This has led to a considerable Improvement 
in the status of the debtors class who now no longer suffer from 
the clutches of the money-lender. 

The co-operative movement could be traced back to March, 
I91J, in the ex-State of Hyderabad. Systematic efforts to organise 
co-operative credit societies of the Raffeissen type were, however, 
made after 1914, when the Hyderabad Co-operation Act of 1323 
Fasli came into force. The first co-operative society in Osmana¬ 
bad district was registered in 1338 Fasli. It was the Ruibhar 
Sahkari Patpedhi (unlimited) with its area of operation restricted 
to the village Ruibhar in Osmanabad tahsil. In 1959 the society 
was converted into a limited liability society and three more 
villages were included in its area of operation. 
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From this .small society the co-operative movement gradually 
developed and .spread to the other areas in the district. In the 
initial period it was sponsored by the Government itself, which 
extended financial assistasce to it. 

Upon the reorganisation of States and the consequent merger 
of the district with the State of Maharashtra, the very character 
of the movement underwent a change. People from rural and 
urban areas came forward and took the initiative in forming and 
running the co-operative societies. The latter began to obtain 
liberal finance from the Government under the integrated system 
of credit. As a result, the co-operative movement spread rapidly 
in the district. The following table indicates the growth of this 
movement during the past few years. 

TABLE No. 3 


(Figuves of Rs. in lakhs) 


Year 

(1) 

No. of 
Societies 

(2) 

No. of 
Members 

<3. 

Share 
Capital 
in (Rs.) 

(4) 

Reserve | 
and other 
Funds 
in(Rs) 
(5) 

Working 
Capital 
in (Rs.) 

(6) 




1 

i 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1961-62 . 

1,480 

1,60,847 

87'20 

8-89 

427-74 

1962-63 . 

1,492 

1,84,138 

128-78 

10-92 

698-83 

1963-64 . 

1,542 

1,80,916 

133-31 

14-96 

738-98 

1964-65 . 

1,543 

2.07,532 

237-30 

35-17 

1,035-94 

1965-66 . 

1,326 

2,11,000 

415-17 

74-58 

1,779-64 


Of the various societies, the co-operative credit societies were 
the first to be formed in the district. They include besides agri¬ 
cultural primaries, rural banks, small-sized multi-purpose socie¬ 
ties, and the large-sized multi-purpose societies. The primaries 
meet only the essential credit needs of the cultivators and have 
little scope for their operation. Each of the other types of 
societies progressively cater to the larger credit requirements and 
offer a wider range of service to the peasant population by meet¬ 
ing its non-credit requirements also. There is, therefore, a grow¬ 
ing tendency to convert agricultural credit societies into multi¬ 
purpose societies in the district so as to enable them to serve rural 
life in its varied and wider aspects. These societies have been 
found so popular that the co-operative movement is often referred 
to as a credit movement. 

The co-operative credit societies supply short-term and medium 
term {i.e., not exceeding five years) finance to the agriculturists. 
The area of their operation is usually a village. They accept 
fixed and savings deposits from their members and offer interest 
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at the rate proposed by the managing committee with the previ¬ 
ous approval of the financing agency. They advance loans to 
their members for such purposes as purchase of hullock carts 
and agricultural implements and ceremonial expenses. They 
also extend credit facilities for the payment of old debts and 
works of land improvement. 

Agricultural credit societies or primaries were converted into 
multipurpose societies in order to attract a larger number of 
members. By such conversion they were enabled to serve the 
members in a number of ways besides meeting their credit needs. 
Recently a further step in their organisation has been taken ; it 
is to convert them into seva (or service) societies. By doing so, 
these societies become viable and economically sound units on a 
village level with multifarious activities in which every ruralite 
has an opportunity to participate. The %eva societies undertake 
such services as supply of seeds and manures, distribution of food 
grains, supply of domestic requirements, such as, food grains, 
sugar, cloth, etc., and supply of agricultural implements. 

The following are the statistics of the working of Agricultural 
Credit Societies. Large-suzed Multipurpose Societies and Seva 
Societies in Osmanahad district during recent years. 

Agricultural Credit Societies. 



1962-63 

1963-64 

No.of societies ., 

951 

960 

No. of mcimhers . . 

8n-036 

90 535 


Rs.* 

Rs.* 

Share capital (Rs.) 

59-50 

104-61 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) . . 

207 

5-05 

Members and non-members’ deposits (Rs.) 

2-87 

3-74 

Working capital (Ks.) 

230-08 

I61-n 

Loans advanced (Ks.) 

165-05 

207-80 

Loans recovered (R.s ) 

108-54 

147-43 

Loans outstanding (Rs.) . . . . .. .. 

167-10 

221-49 

Of which overdue (Ks.) . . 

38-76 

42-19 

Percentage of overdues . . 

23 

20-03 

Large-sized Multi-purpose Societies. 



1962-63 

1963-64 

No. of societies .. .. 

39 

39 

No. of members 

9,482 

9.630 

Share capital (Rs.)— 

Rs,* 

Rs.* 

(a) Individuals 

2-23 

4-64 

(b) Government 

7-69 

7-69 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) , . 

0-38 

0-90 

Working capital (Rs.) 

32-28 

36-19 
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•Figures of Rs. in lakhs. 
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Lfirpe-sized Multi-purpose Societies— 

-cont. I9b2-63 

1963-64 


Rs.* 

R.S.* 

Loans advanced (Rs.) 

15-08 

16-43 

Loans recovered (Rs.) 

10-77 

13-95 

Loans outstanding (Rs.) . . 

19-55 

20-31 

Overdues(Rs.) 

8-83 

8-14 

Percentage of overdues to outstaniding ,. 

45-01 

50-03 

Cost of management (Rs.) 

0-57 

0-77 

Service Co-operative 

Societies. 



1962-63 

1963-64 

No. of societies 

649 

704 

No. of members .. 

50,156 

61,075 


Rs.* 

Rs.* 

Sh'are capital (Rs.) 

3664 

53-43 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) .. 

0-98 

3-16 

Working capital (Rs.) 

137-48 

196-54 

Loans advanced (Rs.) 

102-34 

139-92 

Loans recovered (Rs.) 

66-84 

90-85 

Loans outstanding (Rs.) .. 

102-53 

145-46 

Overdues (Rs.) 

23-21 

42-20 

Percentage of overdues to outstanding 

22-03 

33-03 

Cost of management (Rs.) 

2-35 

3-36 


•Figures of Rs. in lakhs- 

The grain banks are a peculiar feature of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Marathwada. From time immemorial the ordinmy 
cultivator used to borrow grains for productive and consumption 
purposes from local money-lenders for a short term and repaid 
the same in kind at an exorbitant rate of interest at the time of 
harvest. Grain banks were organised to facilitate easy credit of 
grain to the agricidturists and to save them from the clutches of 
money-lenders. They flourished during the period of control on 
foodgrains and the introduction of the levy system. After 1956, 
however, these controls were removed and a number of grain 
banks were found cither defunct or dormant. The co-operative 
movement, therefore, rlecided to lk|uidate them. Efforts are 
accordingly made to wind up the grain banks which have prac¬ 
tically become uneconomic units. The following statistics reveal 
the position of the grain hanks rluring recent years: — 


Statistics of Working of the Grain Banks, 


Particulars 

No. of grain banks 


1962-63 

225 

1963-64 

215 

No. of members 


43,875 

42,723 

Loans made during the year 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Loans outstanding ,, 

• • . 

!! 4,ll’.5ll 

.. 4,11,511 

4,02,744 

Of which overdue 

. 

4,00,817 


A-1272—30-B. 
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By 1964 thtTC were 951 agricultural credit societies in the 
district. They included the following types; — 


Agricultural Credit Societies .. .. .. 16 

Small-sized Multipurpose Societies . . . . 39 

Large-sized Multipurpose Societies . . ,. 247 

Seva societies . . . . .. .. .. 649 


By 1966-67. the total number of these societies increased to 
967 and it covered all the villages in the di.strict. Financial posi¬ 
tion of these societies can he judged from the statistics pertain¬ 
ing to their functioning for the year 1962-63. 

TABLE No. 4. 

Working of tiif. Agricultural Credit Societies^ Osmanabad 

District. 



Agricultural 

SinaU-sized 

Large-sized 


Particulars 

credit 

multipurpose 

multipurpose 

Seva 


societies 

societies 

societies 

societies 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

No. of societies 

16 

247 

39 

649 

No. of members 

685 

19,713 

9,482 

50,156 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share capital 

49,428 

15,73,738 

9,91,407 

36,64,419 

Reserve and other funds . . 

1,371 

70.239 

38,399 

97,511 

Working capital 

1.76,511 

58,55,178 

32.28,267 

1,37,47,568 

Loans auvanced 

1,49,075 

46.13,506 

15,07,894 

1,02,34,372 

Loans recovered 

81,581 

30,10,893 

10,77,372 

66,84,385 

Loans outstanding 

13,49,963 

43,67,300 

19.55,241 

1,02,52,754 

Overdues 

11,554 

6,60,378 

8,82,943 

23,21,044 


The Primary Land Mortgage Banks in the country have been 
recently changed into Land Development Banks with some modi¬ 
fication in their functions. By 1965-66 there were two Primary 
Land Development Banks in Osmanabad district, one at Osman¬ 
abad and the other at Udgir. Of the.se the bank at Osmanabad 
was registered on the 8th January 1956, and had Osmanabad, 
Tuljapur, Umarga, Kalam, Parenda and Bhum tahsils as its area 
of operation. The bank at Udgir was registered on 16th January 
1956, and functioned in the rest of the tahsils. 

These two banks work independently. They cater to the long¬ 
term credit needs (jf the agriculturists. They advance loans to 
individual agric\i!turists for sinking of new wells and repairs to 
old wells, for land development, installation of pumping sets, 
purchase of tractors, etc. By 1966 the banks together had 
11 branches at all the tahsil places in the district. Of these the 
uneconomic branches received a subsidy for the first three years 
since their establishment. The following table gives the statistics 
of the long-term loans granted by these banks. 
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U 

o 

X 

10 






1962-66 .. .. 4373 90 , 85,600 491 4 , 73,600 2274 58 , 89,000 931 6 , 76,690 26 51,500 8029 2 , 05 , 78,190 

1966-67 .. .. 205 6 , 52,150 15 22,100 106 3 , 60,000 ,. .. 4 60,000 330 10 , 63,650 
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The District Central Co-operative Bank, Latur, is the central 
financing agency as almost all the finance required by various 
co-operative institutions in the district is channelised through it. 
The bank mainly finances the agricultural co-operative credit 
societies in tht! district. Besides, it undertakes all banking busi¬ 
ness including collection and discounting of bills, opening of 
current accounts, purchase and sale of securities, issue of checjues 
and drafts, etc. In places where multipurpose or sale societies 
cannot be organised or worked successfully the bank makes 
arrangements tor the sale of agricultural produce particularly of 
those agriculturists who come within the purview of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, and who are allowed to become 
members for obtaining crop finance. The bank makes advances 
to co-operative societies in the form of cash credit (clean, hypothe¬ 
cation and pledge), medium-term loans, loans to industrial 
societies and loans for agricultural purposes, especially for crop. 
The comparative statistics of the share capital, deposits, working 
capital and loans outstanding of the bank are given in the follow¬ 
ing statement; — 

particulars J960-6I 1966-67 


(Figures in lakhs of Hs.) 


1. Share capital 

, . 

15-87 

67-59 

2. Deposit 

. . 

43-30 

263-20 

3. Working capital .. 

. • 

129-10 

684-00 

4. Loans outstanding 

. . 

84-23 

452-00 


The Non-agricultural Co-operative Societies are mainly urban 
societies whose members are traders, factory workers, etc., residing 
in towns. They also include urban banks and salary-earners’ 
societies. The areas of operation of these societies are usually 
restricted to towns or parts thereof or departments of Govern¬ 
ment or private institutions. Their membership is open to all 
persons residing within the areas of their operation. The liability 
of their members is limited. 

The ndn-agricultural societies advance loans to their members 
either on personal security or on mortgage of property or on the 
security pledged. 

By 1962-63, there were in the district 18 salary-earners’ societies, 
three urban co-operative banks with membership of 1027 and 
3242, respectively. 

The prosperity of an agriculturist depends a good deal upon 
the* marketing of his agricultural produce. The removal of 
various controls duriilg postwar years and the dis-continuation 
of the compulsory procurement system by Government made 
the marketing of produce at remunerative price a great problem. 
The cultivator has no incentive to produce unless his produce 
fetches a profitable price. The orderly marketing of the produce 
after each harve.st, and the price which the cultivator gets for 
the same have significant effect on the production and welfare 
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of the cultivator. In view of this^ the growth of co-operative 
marketing is of considerahlc importance for the proper develojr- 
ment of the credit movement in particular and the agricultural 
economy in general. Co-operative marketing strengthens the 
position of a cultivator as a seller hy providing him all the 
marketing facilities and obtaining for him better prices and 
better returns. Some of these societies supply to their members 
.such agricultural requisites as fertilisers, improved seeds, farm 
implements, and so on. In short, these societies constitute a link 
between the primary credit societies and the central co-operative 
hank, and are, therefore, utilised for implementing the scheme 
of supply of credit in kind and recovery of loans from the mem¬ 
bers. through the sale proceeds of the produce. 


By 1962-63, there were 14 marketing and supply societies in 
Osmanabad district. Most of them dealt in the Government 
controlled commodities like sugar, fertilizers, grains, cement and 
a few agricultural implements. These societies were formed with 
a view to arranging the marketing of agricultural produce and 
providing storage facilities to their members. Most of them 
had started marketing of produce in addition to supplying the 
requisites. During recent years these societies considerably 
increased their activities in the field of marketing. The follow¬ 
ing statistics give the progress of thc.se societies in the district for 
1962-63 and 1963-64: — 

particulars 1962-63 1963-64 

1. No. of societies .. .. .. .. .. 14* 14* 

2. No. of members .. .. .. .. .. 7,289 7,457 


Rs. Rs. 

3. Paid-up share capital—■ 

(i) Individuals . 1,17,628 1,85,877 

(ii) Societies . 1,03,918 1,09,827 

(iii) Government ., .. .. .. .. 1,63,150 1,65,66 

4. Reserve and other funds .. .. .. .. 1,40,731 1,42,8021 

5. Working capital .. .. .. .. .. 13,24,338 6,64,965 

6. Purchases ,. .. .. .. .. .. 34,69,672 94,43,000 

7. Sales as owner and agents .. .. .. ,. 36,12,449 55,26,000 

8. Profit or loss ,. .. .. .. .. ,. —1,733 -t-21,074 

All the marketing .societies in the district are doing good busi¬ 
ness. They have undertaken adat business which has helped 
cultivators secure better prices for their produce. They are thus 
proving useful hy linking credit with marketing. During 
1966-67, they recovered from the sale proceeds of the agricultural 
produce loans of Rs. 24.45 lakhs. These societies, in addition, 
had completed the construction of 87 godown.s out of 146 sanc¬ 
tioned to them under the five year plans. 

#Of these 14 societies, one is a District Marketing Society with Latur as its head¬ 
quarters, 11 are Tahsi! Marketing Societies and two are Tabsil Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Associations. 
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Formerly processing of agricultural produce was the monopoly 
of private firms and individuals. With the formation of proces¬ 
sing societies, the processing work is mainly carried out by them 
with a view to deriving more profit. These societies establish 
thereby a co-operative link between production and distribution. 
The Government also encourages them to undertake processing 
work and offers incentives to do so. In Osmanabad district 
groundnut, cotton and sugarcane are the important crops; as 
such, there is considerable scope for organisation of processing 
units on co-operative basis and entering into the agro-industrial 
field. 

By 1961-62, only three co-rjperative processing units were regis¬ 
tered in the district, hut they had not gone into production. By 
1965-66 there were 12 societies in the district. They included 
seven groundnut processing societies, two cotton processing 
societies, one paddy processing society and two service societies 
doing the processing of groundnut at Shirala and Dhoki with the 
help of baby expellcrs. 

Of these processing units the following have already gone into 
production; — 

(1) Umarga Co-operative Oil Mill, Ltd., Murum. 

(2) Nilanga Co-operative Oil Mill, Ltd., Nilanga. 

(d) Yedeshwari Co-operative Oil Mill, Ltd., Yermala. 

(4) V. K. S. S. Society Ltd., Shirala, Latur Tahsil. 

(5) Yeshwanr Co-operative Rice Mill, Ltd., Andoor. 

(6) Large-scale Multipurpose Society, Ltd., Dhoki, Osman¬ 
abad Tahsil. 

(7) Co-operative Oil Industry, Ltd., Latur. 

The following table gives the comparative statistics of working 
of the co-operative processing societies during 1960-61 and 1965-66 
in O.smanabad district; — 


Particulars 



1960-61 

1965-66 

Number of societies 

. . 

, , 

3 

12 

Number of members — 





Societies 

, , 


163 

238 

Individu-als .. 

•• 


1,299 

15,349 

Paid-up share capital — 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Owned 

« . 

, , 

,. 1.97,300 

16,14,000 

Governtnent .. 



,. 2,00,000 

20,89,000 

Reserve and other funds 

. . 


3,231 

4,807 

Working capital 



.. 4,19,729 

60,19,000 


Organisation of co-operative farming societies was first thought 
of in 1946—48 to rehabilitate the ex-soldiers and to decide the 
allied tenure and land utilisation problems. 
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The main objects of the farming scheme are to step up agri¬ 
cultural production, to increase the opportunities for gaiiiful 
employment, and to rehabilitate landless labour on Government 
land. The farming societies, however, can also achieve consoli¬ 
dation of scattered and fragmented holdings and improvement 
of fallow and waste lands through adoption of measures like soil 
conservation, reclamation and development. In 1958, there was 
only one farming society, viz., the Tenant Co-operative Farming 
Society working in the district. Under the Pilot Project six 
more societies were registered. They were Joint Co-operative 
Farming Societies in Latur tahsil. By 1962-63, the number of 
co-operative farming societies in the district went up to 15. The 
following statement gives statistics of their working for 1962-63 
and 1963-64; — 


particulars 

1. Number of societies .. 



1962-63 

15 

1963-64 

25 

2. Number of members .. 

. - 

. . 

193 

317 

3. Share capital— 

Owned 



Rs. 

12,955 

Rs. 

20,761 

Government 



8,250 

15,450 

4. Reserve and other funds 



203 

368 

5. Working capital 



.. 1,97,606 

2,12,802 

6, Borrowings 



.. 1,42,443 

1,86,223 

7. Production 



30,417 

40,168 

8. Sales 



17,751 

35,163 

9. Total land pooled (in acres) .. 



Acres 

2,475 

Acres 

2,587-34 


By 1966-67, the number of these societies increased to 32, out 
of which four were Collective Farming and 28 were Joint Fann¬ 
ing Societies. 

There were only four Lift Irrigation Societies in this district 
in 1963-64. They had a membership of 265 and their .share 
capital, reserve and other funds amounted to Rs. 3,897 and 
Rs. 288, respectively. They commanded an area of 840 acres. 
Most of them, however, were stagnant and steps were being taken 
to revive them. 

Dairy business is a subsidiary means of livelihood to the 
persons dependent on agrieulture. In Osmanabad district the 
dairy societies are working successfully particularly in the area 
around the Government Milk Scheme where the demand for milk 
is assured. In 1963-64 there were 27 dairy societies, two milk 
unions and five ghec-making societies (and one khawa making 
society) in the district. The comparative statistics of these 
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societies for 1962-63 and 1963-64 is given in the following 
statement: — 


Particulars 


Milk Supply Societies 
and Unions 

Ghee Making 
Societies 

Khawa- 

making 

societies 

1963-64 



1962-63 

1963-64 

1962-63 

1963-64 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

No. of societies 


20 

29 

6 

5 

1 

No. of members 


1,815 

2,628 

111 

91 

44 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share capital 


52,337 

69,752 

339 

300 

500 

Reserve and other funds 

2,004 

2,641 

158 

48 

44 

Borrowings 


65,210 

3,88,387 


» . 


Working capital.. 


1,39,185 

1,19,875 

851 

348 

544 

Purchases 


1,80,017 

2,88,881 




Sales 


2,43,460 

2,97,507 



. ■ 

Profit of loss 


+ 6,633 

-1-9,241 





Among the nrhan co-operative societies, consumers’ societies 
play an important part. Most of the consumers’ societies were 
formed during the post-war years, when the essential consumers' 
goods were scarce. They undertook the distribution of consu¬ 
mers’ goods at reasonable prices and worked in the spirit of 
service. Their activities helped to a certain extent to check the 
rising trend in prices and their fluctuations. 
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The following are the statistics of these societies for 1962-63 
and 1963-64:—' 


1962-63 1963-64 


No. of societies 


8 

10 

No. of members 


716 

1,219 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Share capital 

* . 

26,816 

31,292 

Reserve and other funds 


... 

1,219 

Working capital 


60,494 

62,950 

Purchases 



7,58,065 

Sales 


.. 5,02,190 

7,96,995 

Profit 


4,169 

N.A. 


In 1965, the Latiir Central Co-operative Consumers’ Wholesale 
and Retail Stores Ltd., Latur, was registered. Originally its 
area of operation was restricted to Latur town. In pursuance of 
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the Government policy to accelerate the consumers’ programme 
and strengthen their distributive function so that the consumers’ 
co-operative would he a force to reckon with and would make its 
impact felt on prices, the area of its operation was extended to 
Osmanabad district in 1966. The store had 988 members of 
which 29 were societies and its share capital amounted to 
Rs. 38,535. In March 1967, the store received Rs, 1,00,000 as 
share capital contribution, Rs. 1,00,000 as block capital for 
godown and truck and Rs. 4,000 as managerial subsidy from the 
Government. The store now runs five shops including the cloth 
shop, kirana shop, paper, stationery and cutlery shop and two 
fair price shops. All the primary consumers stores have been 
affiliated to the wholesale store. Eleven marketing societies 
including the District Marketing Society have also become mem¬ 
bers of the above stores. Besides, six primary consumers stores 
were opened in the district in 1967, Together they had a mem¬ 
bership of 2,342 and working capital of Rs. 30,310. During 1966- 
67 they received Rs. 23,000 rowarrls share capital and Rs. 4,000 
towards managerial subsidy from the Government. 

Although Osmanabad is predominantly an agricultural dis¬ 
trict there are certain important cottage and village industries, 
such as, the handloom industry, the wool industry, the tanning 
industry etc. which support a large ntimlrcr of people. People 
engaged in these industries have formed their own co-operative 
societies with a view to promoting and safeguarding the common 
interests. By organising societies they can also secure better 
wages and improved labour condition. By 1962-63 there were in 
this district 141 different industrial societies as given below 

Industry 1961-62 1962-63 


I. Weaving— 



(a) handloom-weaving .. 

• • 



8 

8 


(6) wool-weaving . . 


•• 

* - 

10 

10 


(e) khadi-weaving. . 




2 

2 

2. 

Oil ghani 




14 

14 

3. 

Cane and bamboo .. 




1 

1 

4. 

Tanning 



* 

27 

26 

5. 

Leather workers 




4 

4 

6. 

Carpentry and smithy 




9 

8 

7. 

Metal workers 



• 

I 

I 

8. 

Pottery and brick-making ., 



* • 

11 

12 

9. 

Coir and rope-making 




14 

h: 

10. 

Nira and palm gur .. 


* • 


2 

3 

11. 

Labour contract societies .» 


• • 


12 

20 
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The statistics* and working of these .societies for the years 
961-62 and 1962-63 are given below: — 

Particulars 


1961-62 

1962-63 

No. of societies 


121 

121 

No. of members . . 


5,959 

5,858 

Share capital (Rs.) 


2,59,341 

2,98,598 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) . . 


28,326 

43.984 

Borrowings (Rs.) . 


5,86,038 

5,61,134 

Working capital (Rs.) 


9,58,708 

0,01.181 

Production (in Rs.) 


6,18,495 

4.38,865 

Sales (in Rs.) 


7.12,442 

5,16,506 

Profit and loss (Rs.) . . . . 


-463 

—6,436 

The Labour Contract Societies 

numbered 

20 during 

1962-63. 


They had 574 members and their paid-up share capital; amounted 
to Rs. 45,905. During the same year they had a total reserve 
and other funrls to the tune of Rs. 6,182 and working capital of 
Rs. 4,62,087. The societies undertook various contracts. The 
total value of the contracts executed by them was Rs. 1,93,609. 
The societies received financial aid from the Government for the 
following purposes; — 


purpose 

Rs. 

(a) Share capital 

3,700 

(b) Loans 

4,400 

(c) Subsidy 

2,000 


By 1962-63, the number of the.se societies increased to 27 and 
their memhershij) to 833. There was also an increase in their 
share capital, reserve and other funds and working capital which 
stood at Rs. 60,902, Rs, 6,417 and Rs. 2,11,520, respectively. 

Of the principal schemes under which the Co-operative Hous¬ 
ing Societies are broadly divided, there were in 1962-63 only three 
schemes under which housing societies were registered in the 
urban and rural an;as of the district. They were; — 

(1) Low Income Group Housing Scheme, 

(2) Housing Societies for Scheduled Castes, 

(3) Housing Societies for Vimukta Jatis, 

Low Income Group Housing Scheme .—The Government of 
India, having reali.sed the necessity , of providing housing accom¬ 
modation to the people belonging to the low income group has 
launched this scheme which provides for the sanction of a loan 
up to the maximum of Rs. 8,000 to an individual whose annual 

• These statistics do not include the statistics of Labour Contract Societies and 
Gur Khandsari Societies. 
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income does not exceed Rs. 6,000. The grant is made through 
the Co-operative Department of the State Government to the 
co-operative societies. 

In Osmanabad district there were, hy 1963-64, 15 Low Income 
Group Housing Societies existing in urban areas and six in rural 
areas. 


Housing Societies for Scheduled Castes .—This scheme was 
launched in 1948 to help the backward class people construct 
houses for them. It contemplated grant of government land or 
subsidy for purchase of land and interest-free loan at 75 per cent 
of the estimated cost of construction. The amount to be loaned 
was Rs. 2,000 in advanced areas and Rs, 1,500 in backward areas. 
This distinction between the area.s was abo]'i.shed subsequently; 
instead loans were sanctioned as under; — 

Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 in industrial area.s. 

Rs. 2,000 in municipal areas. 

Rs. 1,500, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 800 for the remaining areas. 

By 1962-63 there were, in the district, 16 housing societies of 
Scheduled Caste people. They received during that year a loan 
of Rs. 1,62,250 and a subsidy of Rs. 21.250. Besides these, there 
were 10 housing societies of Vimukta Jatis, which received 
Rs. 56,706 as loan and Rs. 54,656.25 as subsidy. 


The following are the statistics of working of all the co-operative 
housing societies in the di.strict during the period from 1961-1964, 


1 

Particulars j 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

(1) 

1 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

No. of societies 

28 

50 

69 

No. of members .. 

1,127 

1,540 

1,915 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share capital 

61,438 

1,10,853 

1,17,177 

Borrowings from Government .. 

1,76,826 

3,75,552 

9,69,873 

Reserve and other funds 

1,062 

2,234 

2,450 

Working capital . . 

4.90,825 

9,65,211 

15,86,402 

No. of tenements (completed) .. 

No, 

43 

No. 

177 

No. 

177 

Profit or loss 

Rs. 

— 10,914 

Rs. 

—7,076 

Rs. 

—4,975 


By 1966-67, the member of Backward Class Housing Societies 
increased to 71, out of which 45 belonged to Scheduled Castes and 
26 to Vimukta Jatis. The total membership of these societies was 
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1900 by then. Of these 71 societies, 60 societies were granted 
loans and subsidies to the tune of Rs. 11,85,810 and Rs. 60,48,48, 
respectively, for construction of 1828 tenements, 

Tbis Association is formed to provide technical assistance to 
co-operative societies whenever required, make them available 
services of trained .staff to work as secretaries, accountants, etc., 
supervise the working of affiliated societies, arrange to supply raw 
materials at cfi caper rates and to provide marketing facilities for 
the finished goods of the primaries at nominal commission rate 
and generally to bring about co-ordination in the working of the 
industrial societies. 

Such an Association was registered in Osmanabad district with 
Latur as its hcad{|uartcrs. By 1958-59, 19 industrial societies and 
53 individuals were its members. The paid-up share capital of 
the Association then stood at Rs. 5.300. 

Supervising Unions have been organised and registered for all 
the tahsils in the district. The Co-operative Inspectors are the 
ex-officio secretaries of these unions. These unions do the work 
of supervision over the co-operative societies and inspection of 
primary societies and guide them properly. There were by 
1962-63, eleven .supervising unions in the district with an affiliated 
membership of 982 co-operative societies. Their total income 
during the year amounted to Rs. 14,315 of which Rs. 12,067 
represented G<ivernment grants. The unions together employed 
a supervi.sory staff of 33 officials, and incurred an expenditure of 
Rs. 18,914. In 1963-64. the number of societies affiliated to the 
unions increased to 1027. There was also an increase in their 
total income and expenditure which were Rs. 17,885 including 
(Rs. 15.014 as Government grants) and Rs. 23,581, respectively. 
The unions also appointed group secretaries to look after the day- 
to-day administration of the .societies and maintain their accounts. 

The District Co-operative Board is organised to carry out 
propaganda about and spread of the co-operative movement. It 
also assists holding agricultural shows and exhibitions in the 
district and celebrating co-operative weeks. The income of the 
board consists of a 50 per cent of the educational fund collected 
by them and 75 jicr cent of the membership fees. Besides, it 
also receives subsidies from the Government. 

The District Co-operative Board in this district was established 
in 1958. It had 49 individuals and 563 societies as its members 
in 1963-64. Its total income amounted to Rs. 1 1,747 of which 
Rs, 7,500 were received from the union. It engaged during the 
year three j)ersons for conducting education and propaganda 
and trained the following personnel. 

( I) Paid staff .. .. 127 

(2) Other bearers .. .. 370 

(3) Members. 1,971 
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Being predominantly an agricultural district, the development 
in the field of hanking in Osmanabad district is of recent origin. 
The earliest bank in the district was a branch of the Central 
Bank of India established at Latur on 16th December 1933. 
liven the State Bank of Hyderabad opened its branch in the 
district as late as in 1944. Most of the other hanks came up only 
after the reorganisation of States. The following table gives the 
names of these banks, their locations and the dates of their 
establishment in the district. 


TABLE No. 6. 

JoiNT-srocK Banks in O.smanabad district 


Serial 

No. 

(1) 

Name of the Bank 

(2) 

Place of Location 

(3) 

Date of 
establish¬ 
ment 
(4) 

1 

Central Bank of India 

Latur 

16-12-1933 

2 

State Bank of Hyderabad . . 

Do. 

9-12-1944 

3 

State Bank of Hyderabad .. 

Udgir 

22-I2-.I945 

4 

State Bank of Hyderabad .. 

Osmanabad 

25-3-1950 

5 

Bank of Maharashtra 

Latur 

7-12-1957 


By the end of 1964. there were only five hanks working in 
Osmanabad district of which there were the branches of the 
State Bank of Hyderabad. All the banks have their branches at 
Latur which is an important commercial place in the district. 

Of the above lianks, the State Bank obviously occupies an 
important place. During the Nizam’s administration all the 
Government transactions were conducted through it. In the 
initial period of its working, the hank helped a good deal in the 
stabilisation of currency, especially the Halli Sicca, and in the 
collection and depositing of surplus funds for the Government. 
It also rendered useful service to the people by making advances 
to them against agricultural produce, raw materials and other 
products and discounted trade hills. The State Bank of Hyder¬ 
abad is now a wholly owned subsidiary of the State Bank of 
India. 

The Central Bank of India at Latur is another important bank. 
At the time of its establi-shment, i.e., in 1933, there was no other 
hank in the district for financing commercial activities and 
financing of trade was mostly done by the local indigenous 
hankers. Opening of a branch, therefore, met an essential 
requirement of a big market centre like Latur. Within a week 
after the establishment of the bank the figure of current accounts 
showed a sum of Rs. 5,25,000. The branch offered all facilities 
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like negotiation and collection of bills, advances, and loans, sale 
of Bank’s Demand Drafts, etc., and till the opening of the State 
Bank of Hyderaljad, it alone fulfilled the needs of the mercantile 
community. The branch progressed well and earned good profits 
during the war period. Even to-day, the bank has a substantial 
busine.ss in the district. 

Recently. tJie Bank of Maharashtra too has opened its branch 
at Latur, and has business there. 

All the branches of these joint-stock banks provide the usual 
banking facilities to the public inchiding the financing of trade 
and agriculture, and storage and movement of agricultural 
produce. They, however, mainly concentrate on encouraging 
the habit of banking especially in rural areas. They receive 
deposits from the people and advance loans to them. Deposits 
are usually of current, savings or fixed types. Loans are advanc¬ 
ed for different purposes with different rates of interest. Gene¬ 
rally, advances to industries are favoured and given priority. 
Loans without security are usually not favoured, and if made, 
they are for small sums and of short durations only. 

Rates of interest charged by the banks vary from 7 per cent to 
9 per cent according to the nature of the loan or advance granted 
and the risk involved. In case of clean advances the bank has 
no security and, therefore, it stipulates the highest rate of interest 
varying between 8.50 per cent and 9 per cent, as the risk involved 
is great. In case of open loans, where the advance is secured 
but the security is only hy[)othecatcd to the bank and is in the 
po.sscssion of the borrower, the risk is slightly less and the interest 
charged is, therefore, from 8 to 8.50 per cent to trade and business 
and 7,50 to 8 per cent to industrial units. In case of key loans, 
where the ailvance is fully secured, a low rate is charged. For 
advances against shares, interest is charged at about 7.50 per 
cent, while lor advance against Block Assets a rate of 8 per cent 
is generally stipulated.* 

Within the limits specified above, the rate of interest charged 
by the bank in each particular account is determined on merits 
of each case. In the case of a well reputed borrower who has 
long-standing dealings with the bank, the rate charged is lower 
than in case of fre.sh advances. Similarly, to the customer giving 
substantial Inisiness, having large limits for advances, a lower 
interest rate is generally charged than in case of smaller advances 
for short periods. 

The securities against which advances are made by the hanks 
are of various types. They range from agricultural commodities 
to shares of joint-stock companies. In Osmanabad district cotton 
and oil-seeds, especially groundnut, arc the important agricul¬ 
tural commodities against which advances are generally granted. 
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The following tabic gives the security-wise analysis of advances 
by the hanks in the district as at the end of December 1963. 

TABLE No. 7. 


Security-wise analyses of advances granted by banks in 
O sMANABAD DISTRICT AT THE END OF DECEMBER 1963. 


Nature of Security 

(1) 

No. of 
accounts 

(2) 

Amount 

(3) 

Percentage 
to total 
advances 

(4) 

I. Secured Advances— 

1, Government and Trustee Securities 

26 

Rs. 

56,000 

1-6 

2. Shares and Debentures of Joint-stock 

7 

63,000 

1-8 

Companies. 

3. Gold and Silver Bullion and Ornaments 

)6 

30,000 

b9 

4. Merchandise— 

(a) Agricultural Commodities 

139 

19,43,000 

35'0 

(6) Non-agricultural Commodities .. 

7 

50,000 

1-4 

5. Real Estate 




6. Fixed Deposits .. 

23 

52,000 

b5 

7. Other Secured Advances 

24 

2,43,000 

6-9 

Total 

242 

24,37.000 

69'1 

II. Unsecured Advances 

67 

10,89,000 

30-9 

Total of I and II . . 

309 

35,26,000 

lOO'O 


It will be seen from the table above that the total secured 

advances of the banks amounted to about two-third of the total 

advances. However, their securetl advances arc appieciahle, 
especially against the agricultural commodities. 

In respect of deposits, the banks showed satisfactory progress. 
From 1953 to 1958, for example, the deposits of the Central Bank 
of India alone increased by about 10 per cent. From 1958 to 
1963, they rose further by 29 per cent, indicating greater savings 
during the period, as akso a proportionate growth in the savings 
habits of the people. 

In India the beginning of insurance was made in 1870 and it 
achieved a considerabte measure of success subsequently. In 

Osinanabad district, insurance was inconsequential till the 

nationalisation of the life insurance business by the Government 
of India. With nationalisation the Life Insurance Corporation 
became the sole agency for carrying out life insurance business 
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ill India, The life Insurance Corporation, or the L.I.C. as it is 
popularly called, was establiished on 1st September 1956, under a 
special ordinance that transferred the management and control 
of life insiiranct business in India to Central Government. This 
business included the foreign business of Indian insurers and the 
Indian business of foreign insurers. The general in.surance, 
which includes lire, marine accident and other insurance busi¬ 
ness, is, howevci', kept open to private enterprise. 

As per the new organisational and administrative set-up of the 
Life Insurance Corporation, Osmanabad district is placed under 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Satara division of the Western 
Zone along with Sholapur district. 

Since its iiueptittn, the L.I.C. turned out a good business in 
the district. The following table shows the total business pro¬ 
posed and comfilcted in Osmanabad district from 1956 (actually 
from 1-9-1956 to 1963j. 


Period 

No. of 
policies 

Sum 
Assured 
(in lakhs) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



Rs. 

1-9-56 to 31-12-57 

739 

1953 

1958 

887 

26'40 

1959 

1,262 

42'49 

I960 

12,56 

68’92 

1961 

2,199 

88-02 

1962 .. 

1,431 

50-17 

1963 

2,921 

llk92 

Total 

11,195 

407-45 


The table indicates a progressive growth (except for 1962) in 
the insurance business during the period from 1956 to 1963, both 
in respect of the number of policies as well as the total sum 
assured. By 1963, the total number of agents in the district, who 
were assigned ihe work of insurance, was 291. 

Osmanabad is predominantly an agricultural district with not 
very prospeious agriculture and the agriculturist. To counteract 
the problems faced by both state aid proves to be an indispens¬ 
able factor. 

Under the ex-Hyderabad Government, financial assistance was 
rendered to needy agriculturists in the form of tagai loans. It 
was governed by tvvt) Acts, viz., the Hyderabad I,and Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act and the Hyderabad Agriculiturists’ Loans Act. 

A-12 72—31-A. 
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On Reorganisation of States in 1956, when Osraanabad district 
was transferred to Maharashtra, the Land Improvement Loans 
Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 were made 
applicable to Osmanabad district by replacing the prevailing 
Acts. The former Act is broadly concerned with long-term 
finance and the latter with short-term one. 

Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 are 
granted to cultivators for carrying out works of improvement on 
land, such as, construction of wells and tanks, preparation of 
land for irrigation, drainage, reclamation or protection of it from 
erosion. Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 are 
granted to holders of arable lands for, (a) purchase of seed, 
fodder, cattle, agricultural stock and implements, (b) rebuilding 
houses destroyed by fire, flood or any other calamity, (c) main¬ 
tenance of the cultivators while engaged in sowing or tilling 
their lands til] the harvest of the next crop, and (d) any other 
purpose not specified in the Land Improvement Loans’ Act of 
1883, connected with agriculture. Generally the tagai loans are 
granted against the security of landed property. 

After the introduction of the Community Development 
Project in the State of Maharashtra, rural development schemes 
received an impetus and efforts were concentrated on bringing 
about a rapid development in agriculture. In order to stimulate 
agricultural production the Government decided to render all 
assistance including financial assistance to the agriculturists. 
The Block Development Officer accordingly was authorised to 
make loans and advances to the agriculturists for such purposes 
as making improvements on land, purchase of seeds, purchase of 
agricultural implements including an oil-engine, and so on. The 
funds released for these purposes by the Block Development 
Officer are obviously large and meet the financial requirements 
of the agriculturists to a considerable extent. 

With the introduction of the Community Development Project 
loans and advances, the system of distributing tagai loans 
through the. co-operative societies was withdrawn. The Land 
Development Bank could, however, advance loans to its mem¬ 
bers for specific purposes. The extent of their financial opera¬ 
tions have already been covered under the section on co-operative 
societies. 


The total amount of loans and advances made in each tahsil 
under the Community Development Project from 1954-55 to 
1964-65 is given in the following table. 


A-1272—3I-B. 



Community Development Project Loans and Advances out- standing as on 31st March 1965, Osmanabad District 
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Whereas the development of major industries in the country 
is the responsibility of the Centre, the State is concerned with 
the medium and small-scale industries, which fall within its 
jurisdiction. The most important aspect of the State’s pro¬ 
gramme in this respect relates to the encouragement of cottage 
and village industries. This is done through various provisions, 
of which, linancial assistance to individual artisans and their 
co-operatives is of considerahlc significance. 

Financial assistance hy the State is rendered under various 
schemes some of which were transferred to the Zilla Parishad in 
1962-63. The following tabic gives the statistics of the financial 
assistance given hy the Zilla Parishad in Osmanahad district 
under the SS- I scheme. 


Ptfin provision 

Year 

Financial 

assistance 

No. of 
societies 
to whom it 
is made 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 



1 Rs. 


Rs. 2,103 lakhs 

1961-62 

7,200 

16 


1962-63 

14,000 

26 


1963-64 

18,400 

38 


1964-65 

38,800 

39 


1965-66 

24,500 

36 





Total 


1,02,900 

155 


Under the SS—II scheme similar assistance is rendered by the 
Zilla Parishad to individual artisans. The following are the 
statistics for the district during the same period. 


Year 

Finandlal 

No of 


assistance 

artisans 


1 

benefited 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 


1962-63 

7,000 

27 

1963-64 

2,14,000 

538 

1964-65 

1,37,000 

412 

1965-66 

72,000 

206 

Total ..1 

4,30,100 

1,183 
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CHAPTER 6. The financial assistance is given under these schemes in the 
—form of loans and subsidies. It is given for such purposes as, 
Trade Md purchase of tools and equipment, management expenses, con- 
Commerce. struction of godown or shed, erection of plant and machinery, 
Banking and purchase of raw materials, and so on. 

Finance. ^ 

Small Savings. The small savings movement was started in India in 1945 with 
the object of counteracting the post-war inflation. The Planning 
Commission later on relied on the movement to finance its ex¬ 
penditure on capital schemes included in the Five Year Plans. 
Since the SinoJndian war, the small savings drive has been play¬ 
ing an important role in building up the defence of the nation. 

The small savings schemes include the following categories; — 

(1) Post-office Savings Deposits. 

(2) 12-year National Defence Certificates. 

(3) 10-year Defence Deposit Certificates 

(4) 15-year Annuity Certificates. 

(5) Cumulative Time Deposits. 

(6) Prize Bonds. 

Of these schemes, the Post-office Savings Deposits scheme is 
the most common. The Post-office Savings Banks, therefore, 
form an important source for collection of small savings from 
people especially with limited income. The savings l.)anks 
deposits earn interest at the rate of Rs. 4 per annum. Balances 
in these banks can be kept up to Rs. 25,000 in case of individual 
accounts, and Rs. 2,50,000 in case of joint accounts. By 1964-65 
there were 142 branch oliices and 35 sub-post offices doing the 
savings banks’ work in the district. The total investments made 
in them as also the net withdrawals from them for the last three 
years, i.e., from 1962-63 to 1964-65 is given in the following table. 
It shows that the bank balance has suffered during the past year, 
although the number of investors has increased due to an 
increase in small per capita investment by the account holders. 

TABLE No. 9 

Statistics of the Postal Savings Banks in Osmanabad nisTRicrr 
FROM 1962-63 TO 1964-65 


Year 

(1) 

No. of account 
holders at the 
end of the year 

(2) 

Bank balance 
at the end of 
the year 
(Rs.) 

(3) 

Investments 
during the 
year 

(Rs.) 

(4) 

Net 

withdrawals 
during the year 
(Rs.) 

(5) 

1962-63 

10,855 

59,83,725-99 

45,05,053-00 

37,57,958-02 

1963-64 

14,055 

80,03.478-81 

48,57,264-35 

54,98,159-23 

1964-65 

17,635 

65,68,656-86 

39,81,556-68 

54,26.378-63 
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Before the introduction of the Defence Deposit Certificates, 
the National Savings Certificates of different maturities were 
issued by the Government of India. The amount invested in 
and withdrawn from these certificates in the district is given 
below: — 


Year 

Investment 

Withdrawals 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1960-61 . 

10,49,038-00 

4,89,152-05 

1961-62 . 

6,18,005-00 

9,77,754-00 

1962-63 . 

15,19.485-00 

6,77,155-00 

1963-64 . 

8,30,005-00 

4,86,728-56 

1964-65 . 

6,42,655-00 

6,55,859-00 

Total .. 

46,39,-188-00 

32,86,648-61 


National Plan Savings Certificates .—These certificates were 
issued by the Government of India with effect from June, 1957. 
They carried, on maturity, a rate of 4.25 per cent per annum 
compound interest, They were available at all post offices con¬ 
ducting savings bank business in denominations of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, 
Rs. 50, Rs, 100, Rs. 500, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. By 1964-65, 
National Plan Savings Certificates worth Rs. 46,59,188 were issued 
in the district. 


Ten-Year Savings Deposit Certificates .—These certificates have 
now been replaced by the 10-year Defence Deposit Certificates. 
They were available at aH the offices of the Reserve Bank of 
India, branches of the State Bank of India and its subsidiary 
banks, the treasuries, sub-treasuries and the post-offices. From 
September, 1958 to February, I960, the total collections under 
these certificates in the district amounted to Rs. 54,000 only. 
From March, 1960 to March, 1964 the year-wise collections were 
as follows; — 


Year 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 


Amount 

Rs. 

9,950 

15,600 

8,300 

6,200 
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i^-Year Annuity Certificates .—These certificates were issued 
from 2nd January, 1958. They are available in denominations 
of Rs. 1,330, Rs. 3,325, Rs. 6,650, Rs. 13,300 and Rs. 26,600 and 
guarantee a monthly payment, free of income-tax, of Rs. 10, 
Rs, 25, Rs. 50, Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 against them, respectively, for 
a period of 15 years. The return works out at 4.25 per cent per 
annum compound. The certificates can lie got from the Reserve 
Bank of India, the State Bank of India and the Post Offices. 
Up to April 1958, only Rs. 13,300 were invested in the 15-Year 
Annuity Certificates in the district. 


Premium Prize Bonds .—These bonds were issued in 1963, 
They provided both a return on the money invested and chances 
of winning handsome pri/.es. The bonds sold at the office of the 
Reserve Bank of India, State Bank of India, treasuries and sub- 
treasuries and all the post offices were in the form of bearer 
bonds and were available in the denominations of Rs. 5 and 
Rs. 100. They were to be repayable after 5 years from the date 
of their sale, together with a premium of 10 per cent i.e., 50 paise 
on a bond of Rs. 5 denomination and Rs. 10 on a bond of Rs. 100 
denomination. In addition tti the premium of 10 per cent, the 
holders were eligible to participate in the two draws for prizes to 
be held in 1964. Roth the prize money and the premium payable 
on the bonds were free of income-tax. 

The investment in the prize bonds is given in the following 
table: — 


'fABT.E No. 10 

Premium Prize Bonds soi.d in Osmanabad District 


Month 

(1) 

1960-61 

(2) 

1961-62 

(3) 

1962-63 

(4) 

1963-64 

(5) 

1964-65 

(6) 

April 

28,890 

45 

350 

965 

1,280 

May 

5,515 

75 

120 

245 

190 

June 

2,540 

2,595 

1,490 

230 

115 

July 

2,985 

1,000 

1,355 

100 

1,330 

August 

735 

525 

• • 

1,660 

1,530 

September 

675 

1,225 


230 


October 

450 

1,520 


4,515 


November 

450 

200 

*- 

785 


December .. 

520 

660 


660 ' 


January 

1,010 

2,375 

2.570 

1,570 


February . . 

355 

635 

1,675 

475 


March 

955 

2,760 

1,735 

1,815 
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The joint-stoek companies have come up rather late in Osman- 
abad district. The first joint-stock company was the Dayanand 
Company of Kalani established in 1952. By 1963, there were 
five such companies working in the district. Of these, three were 
public limited companies, one was a private company and the rest 
was an association. All of them were registered under the Indian 
Companies Act of 1956. The following statement shows the 
total number and the classification of the various companies in 
the district from 1962 to 1964. 

Registered Join'i-vStock Companies in Osmanabad District* 


Year 

Companies limited by 
shares 

Companies 
guarantee 
orations not 

limited by 
and Asso- 
: for profit 

Total 


Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

31st March 1962 

3 

1 

1 

•• 

5 

31st March 1963 

3 

\ 

1 


5 

31st March 1964 

3 j 

1 

1 

•• 

5 


Of these joint-stock companies, two were engaged in the 
supply of eleci:ri.city, two were dealing in general' mercantile 
goods and oiu was an association working on no-profit basis as 
mentioned above. 

The companies dealing in the general mercantilfe goods had 
issued only ordinary shares, and had Rs. 15,00,000 as authorised 
and Rs. 2,05,307 as paid-up capital. 


Section II— ^Trade and Commerce 

Trade and commerce provide employment to a sizeable 
proportion, of the population of Osmanabad district. Though 
the district cannot be rated as highly commercialised, a large 
number of people are engaged in the sale and purchase of agri¬ 
cultural produce and in retail trade of consumer’s goods. The 
number of sales workers (as classified in the Census of India ig6i, 
Economic Tables,~ Vol. X, Part IIVB («} is returned to be 17,051, 
of whom 15,928 are males and 1,123 are females. The folllowing 
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•Obtainedfrom the Statistical Abstract, Bureau of Economics 
1962—64. 
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table gives the statistics of employment in various types of trade 
during the year 1961. 


TABLE No. 11 

ExI'ENT of Em1*L(JYMENT I.V VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF TRADE* 

IN 1961. 


Category of Trade 

Total 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) Working proprietors, wholesale trade. . 

362 

358 

4 

(2) Working proprietors, retail trade 

10,224 

9,295 

929 

(3) Commercial travellers and manufacturers’ agents 

490 

445 

45 

(4) Salesmen and shop assistants, wholesale and 
retail trade 

1,757 

1,687 

70 

(5) Salesmen, shop assistants and related workers 
(not elsewhere classified) 

227 

227 


(6) Hawkers, pedlars and street vendors . . 

3,991 

3,916 

75 

Total 

17,051 

15,928 

1,123 


The pattern and organisation of trade and commerce witnessed 
far reaching and rapid changes during the last few decades 
especially in the post-independence period. These changes have 
been commensurate with the changes that have been taking 
place in the economic structure of the district as a whole. The 
pattern of trade in the past was in consonance with the substan¬ 
tial self-sufficient economy, that was the order of the day. 
Production of agricultural produce was much less in volume and 
less variegated in nature. The means of transport and commu¬ 
nications were not adequate. The wants of the people were 
adjusted in such a way that only locally produced goods were 
consumed. Cloth, grocery articlc.s, salt, soap, cutlery items and 
certain food articles were brought from outside, whereas food- 
grains, groundnut, raw cotton, etc. were sent to places outside 
the district. Consequently, the volume of transactions with 
outside areas was much smaller than at present. 

Trade in agricultural produce was regulated under the 
Hyderabad Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1930. This 
regulation brought about important changes in agricultural 
marketing, in respect of the methods of sale, role of middlemen 
and the various marketing practices. 

The first regulated market in the district was established in 
1931. The subsequent progress in regulation improved the 
bargaining power of the agriculturist, and eliminated the existent 
mal-practices. The cultivator now gets assured prices for his 

•These include persons engaged in any capacity in wholesale as well as retail trading 
activities and commercial transactions relating to imports and exports. 
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produce. Co-operative marketing societies which arc of recent CH APTER 6. 
origin have an important iicaring on the organisation of trade. Banking, 
These societies act as general commission agents, and help the Trade and 
agricultural sellers in getting assured prices. However, the co- Commerce, 
operative movement has not made much progress in Osmanabad 
district. 

Development of trade and commerce depends, among many. Trade Routes, 
other factors, upon the availability of the means of transport and 
communications. The scope of marketing of agricultural pro¬ 
duce is determined by the ease of transport and cost of trans¬ 
port. Better transjiort facilities assure better prices and reduce 
regional imbalance and shortages. 

The facilities oi’ railway transport are inadequate in Osman¬ 
abad district. The Parali-Vikarabad broad gauge railway route, 
which was opened for traffic in 1932-33*, traverses the eastern 
portion of the district. Of the important trade centres, this line 
touches only Udgir. It facilitates commercial traffic from Udgir 
to Hyderaliad. The Kurduwadi-Latur narrow gauge railway 
route is an important line of traffic connecting the important 
trade centres in tliis district with the Bombay-Madras broad 
gauge line. The portion of this trade route in the Nizam 
territory was opened for traffic in 1911*. 

Besides railways, there are six highways which serve as arteries 
of trade. The Sholapur-Hyderabad national highway, an im¬ 
portant artery of trade, serves transit trade to Shol'apur, Poona, 

Hyderabad and other centres in Andhra Pradesh. It is, however, 
of limited utility iKxause it traverses only the southern region of 
Osmanaltad district. The Aurangabad-Jalna-Sholapur road 
which touches Osmanabad and Tuljapnr is a principal trade 
route between Osmanabad, Bhir, Aurangabad and Sholapur dis¬ 
tricts. It interjects the, Barshi-Nanded road, and serves traffic 
from Latur also. This road affords commercial traffic to and 
from the important markets of Sholapur and Jalgaon. The 
Barshi-Latur-Nanded road which traverses the heart of the dis¬ 
trict from west to east is the main artery of trade for the central 
region of the district. It serves traffic from Latur, the most 
mportant centre of trade, and crosses the Ahmadpur-Udgir 
■oad at Ahmadpur. This road links Barshi with Osmanabad 
md Nanded districts. The Umarga-Latur road serves as a trade 
ink between the Barshi-Latur-Nanded road and the Sholapur- 
Hyderabad road. This route is very useful to the south-bound 
:raffic. The Barshi-Ambejogai road which passes through 
fermala and Kalarn in this district facilitates traffic to Bhir dis- 
rict and Barshi. The Ahmadpur-Udgir road serves the needs of 
ocal traffic. 

The volume of import trade was much smaller in the past. Imports. 
The imports mainly comprised articles that _ were not locally 
noduced. The changes in consumption habi ts brought about 

* History of Indian Railways, Ministry of Railways, Government of India. 
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changes in the pattern of trade as well. This was more percepti 
ble from the late thirties, and was in keeping with the changes 
in income, population, habits, means of transport and standard 
of living of the people. With the increase in building activity, 
building materials are brought from outside in larger quantities. 
Iron beams, screws, bars and hardware are brought from Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, Hyderabad, Shol'apur and Poona. Grocery arti¬ 
cles are brought from Sholapur, Poona and Bombay. Stationery 
and cutlery articles are imported from Bombay, Hyderabad, 
Sholapur, Poona and Calcutta'; Fine varieties of cloth are im¬ 
ported from Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, Madras, whereas the 
medium varieties are brought from Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur, 
Malegaon, Ichal.karanji and Secunderabad. Medicines and 
drugs are imported from Bombay, Baroda, Calcutta, Ahmad- 
nagar and Panvel. 

Utensils are imported from Poona, Nasik, Bombay, etc. 
Crockery mainly comes from Jamnagar, Bombay and the Punjab. 
Watches and umbrellas arc imported from Bombay and Hyder¬ 
abad. Radio-sets and electrical appliances are imported from 
Bombay, Sholapur, Calcutta and Hyderabad. Qul is brought 
from Ahmadnagar and Kolhapur. 

The imported articles arc brought either hy big merchants at 
Latur from the source markets, or by agents and representatives 
of manufacturing and business concerns outside who make the 
articles available to the merchants in the district. 

Groundnut is by far the most important commercial crop in 
Osmanabad district. A considerable quantity of groundnut seed 
and groundnut oil is exported to distant markets in Maharashtra 
and outside. Latur is the most important market of groundnut 
trade. There is also a forward market in groundnut trade at 
Latur. The forward market has helped a great deal in organis¬ 
ing the export trade in groundnut. Besides Latur, the other 
important markets in the district are O.smanabad, Udgir, Ahraad- 
pur, and Kalam. 

The following are the statistics of the volume and value of 
turnover of groundnut trade at Latur during 1960-61, 1961-62. 
1962-63, and 1963-64: — 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Quantity (Quintals) 

3,53,101 

3,27,533 

2,62.202 

1,57,492 

Value (Rs.) 

2,50,09,708 

2.18.45,700 

1,59,52,120 

1,14,17,909 


During 1963-64, the volume of groundnut trade at Osmanabad 
was 19,616 quintals, valued at Rs. 14,13,420; and at Udgir the 
turnover amounted to 36,136 quintals, valued at Rs. 26,75,144. 
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The Latur Market Committee has estimated that 11,^16 quin¬ 
tals of oil-seed, valued at Rs. 65,14,011 was exported from Latur 
during 1963-64. The exports were destined for Bombay, Pandhar- 
pur, Kurduwadi, Araalner, Cochin, Madura, Adoni, Aror, 
Virudhnagar, Rayapuram and Mysore. 

Transactions of groundnut at all' the important markets are 
regulated under the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act of 
1930. The agriculturists sell: their groundnut produce through 
general commission agents (adatyas) who, sometimes, purchase 
the same on behalf of big merchants in the district or from 
outside. 

The exj)ort trade from Osmanabad district comprised ground¬ 
nut seed as well as groundnut oil. Oil is generally exported by 
oil pressing factories. There are eight oil mills at Latur and 
four at Kalam. Groundnut oil is exported generally to Bombay, 
Poona, Sholapur, Jal'na, and Amalner. Groundnut cake finds a 
good market in Poona, Ahmadnagar, Kolhapur and Aurangabad 
districts. 

The trade is brisk during October and February. The prices 
of groundnut and oil in the district fluctuate generally in conson¬ 
ance with those prevailing at Bombay. A tendency towards 
rising prices has been visible in respect of oil during the period 
of five years immediately preceding the year 1967. 

Foodgrains form an important proportion of the wholesale 
trade in the district. A considerable quantity of foodgrains is 
exported from this district. The principal foodgrains which arc 
exported are jowar, udid, tier, mug and wheat. 

Sale, purchase and transport of jowar and rice arc, however, 
prohibited since the introduction of monopoly procurement by 
the Government. 7'he State Government has retained the mono¬ 
poly in the purchase and distribution of jowar and rice. An 
account of the trade practices which prevailed before the intro¬ 
duction of the system of monopoly procurement is given 
below: — 

The principal markets from where jowar was exported were 
Latur, Osmanabad. Ahmadpur, Udgir, Nilanga and Kalam. 
These were assembling as well as exporting markets where the 
farmer used to sell jowar mainly during the harvesting season. 
All the transactions at the regulated markets were governed 
under provisions of rhe Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act of 
1930.^ During 1963-64, the volume and value of trade at the 
principal markets of Latur and Osmanabad amounted to 69,262 
quintals rvalucd at Rs. .32,90,523) and 8,119 quintals (valued at 
Rs. 3,67,962), respectively. The destinations of jowar exports 
were Bombay. Sholapur.' Barshi, Poona, Hyderabad, Kolhapur 
and Miraj. 
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Latur is also an important centre of trade in udid. The 
volume and value of trade in udid at Latur amounted to 92,845 
quintals, valued at Rs. 52,96,246 during 1963-64. 

The Latur market committee estimated that 3,339 quintals of 
rice, valued at Rs, 2,11,143 was exported from Latur to Bombay, 
Sholapur, Miraj, Kolhapur, Barshi, Pandharpur and Madura, 
during 1963-64. The quantity of wheat exported was e.stimated 
at 24,179 quintals valued at Rs. 15,24,238, during 1963-64. The 
destinations of wheat exports were Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur, 
Kurduwadi, Pandharpur, Hyderabad, Coimbtore, Polachi, 
Virudhnagar, Rayaptiram, and Madura. A large quantity of 
pulses, viz., 1,18,365 quintals, valued at Rs. 76,77,421 was export¬ 
ed from Latur to Madura, Salem, Virudhnagar, Rayaptiram, 
Kopal, Adoni, Surendranagar, Madras, Hyderabad, Kolhapur 
and Bombay, during the same year. 


The fluctuations in prices of foodgrains were generally in tunc 
with the price fluctuations at Bombay and Hyderabad. The 
day-to-day changes in the prices and the quantum of arrivals of 
all commodities at Latur are broadcast from the Bombay 
Station of All India Radio. The cargo to distant markets was 
sent in railway wagons as well as in motor trucks. 

Cotton. Almost the entire cotton produced in the district is exported 

to the various textile centres after being processed in the local 
factories. The principal cotton market.s in the district arc Udgir, 
Latur and Ahmadpur, Udgir being the most important. Cotton 
accounts for about 50 {ter cent of the total trade at Udgir. The 
average annual turnover of cotton at Udgir market is estimated 
to be 60,000 quintals. During 1963-64. 58,180 quintals of cotton, 
valued at Rs. 65,43,050 was transacted in this market. Raw 
cotton* is assembled in this market from Udgir and Ahmadpur 
tah.sils. The farmers and retail traders bring raw cotton to the 
market yard where it is sold by open auction. The ol'd and 
erroneous system of cotton sale, called Fardi system, is replaced 
by cart-wise sale by open auction. The new system gives due 
weightage to quality of the commodity. Supervision of sales 
operations * by the market committee officials ensures fair 
practices and smooth dealings. Weighing is done usually at the 
ginning factory premises. Cotton transactions start from Novem¬ 
ber and last up to February, December being the peak period. 

There are quite a few ginning and pressing factories in the 
district. The charges for ginning of raw cotton are about 
Rs. 10.50 per quintal, while pressing charges arc Rs. 7.50 per 
quintal. 


Cotton hales are exported mainly to Bombay, Sholapur, and 
Madras. Cotton seed is sent to Bombay and many centres of the 


•The principal variety of cotton in this district, called 1422 cotton, is a long staple 
variety which fetches a very good price. 
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vanaspati Industry. The cargo is transported by railways as well 
as by road. The railway freight to Bombay is about Rs. 7 per 
quintal from Udgir. Exports to Sholapur are by motor trucks 
alone. 

Agents and representatives of big cotton purchasers at Bombay 
and Sholapur make the purchases in this clistrict, while some of 
the traders do so directly with the purchasers at Bombay. 
Fluctuations in prices depend mainly on those at Bombay 
market. Hence the traders are always in contact with the 
Bombay market. 
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The other agricultural commodities exported from the district 
are cotton seed, udid, tur and gul. Udgir is the principal cotton 
market which attracts raw cotton from distant places not only in 
the Udgir tahsil but also from other tahsils in the district. Raw 
cotton is ginned, pressed and baled in the local factories before 
being exported. There is a very large demand for cotton-seed 
which is beirtg exported to the centres of the vanaspati industry. 
Udid, tiir and other pulses are exported from the markets in this 
district to Bombay, Hyderabad, Madura and other markets in 
south India. The Latur Market Committee reported the export 
of J,54,694 (juintals of gul, valued at Rs. 1,39,49,314 from Latur 
alone, in 1963-64. It was sent to distant markets like Bombay, 
Palghar, Bardoli, Poona, Ahmedabad, Baramati, Akl'uj, Shola¬ 
pur, Nanded, Rayapuram, Vitudhnagar and Salem. 

Latur is one of the leading markets of agricultural produce in 
the Marathwada region. It is an assembling as well as distribut¬ 
ing centre of trade having tics of trade with the principal markets 
in the region. It is a terminal station on the Miraj-Kurduwadi- 
Latur narrow gauge railway line traversing the Bombay-Madras 
broad gauge route at Kurduwadi. The Parali-Vikarabad broad 
gauge railway which is only 20 miles away from Latur provides 
transport facility to Hyderabad. Latur is a junction of the 
Barshi-Latur road, Latur-Nanded road, and the Latur-Umarga 
road which links it with the Sholapur-Hyderabad national high- 
w'ay. It is connected by roads to Barshi, Sholapur, Plyderabad, 
Bidar, Nanded. Hingoli, Udgir, Kalam, Ausa, Nil'anga, Osman- 
abad, Bhalki, Aurangabad and Ambejogai. Latur is an entrepot 
centre of trade in groundnut, cotton, gul, udid and jowar. 
Besides these, there is a considerable volume of trade in almost 
all agricultural commodities. These commodities are assembled 
at Latur from almost all the tahsils in the district and the 
neighbouring areas of Bhir and Nanded districts. There is also 
a forward market {Vayade Bajat) in groundnut trade at Latur. 
Being a good paying market it attracts agricultural produce from 
distant places. 


Other 
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Latur. 


The statistics of the annual turnover of trade, value of turnover 
and prices of all commodities at Latur, are given in the section 
on regulated markets. 
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The following arc the statistics of the total volume and value 
of transactions at Latur regulated market; — 


Year 

(1) 

Volume of 
Turnover 
(Quintals) 

(2) 

Value of 

Turnover 

(Rs.) 

(3) 

1960-61 . 

10,83,260 

5,73,52,646 

1961-62 . 

9,61,818 

5,21,77,179 

1962-63 . 

7,85,736 

4,28,25,619 

1963-64 . 

7,92,886 

5,37,99,543 


The processing industries at Tjatim comprise ) oil mills, 3 gin¬ 
ning factories, 3 pressing factories, 4 dal mills an,d a few rice 
mills. 


During 1963-64, 24,179 t|uintals of wheat (Rs. 15,24,238) was 
exported from Latur to Bombay, Kolhapur, Poona, Knrduwadi, 
Pandharpur, Madura, Hyderabad, Rayapuram, Virudhnagar, 
Coimbtore and Polachi. About 1,18,.365 quintals of pulses valued 
at Rs. 76,77,421 were exported to Bombay, Kolhapur, Knrduwadi, 
Madura, Salem, Virudhnagar, Rayapuram, Koppal, Madras, and 
Adoni. During the same year 77,876 quintals of oil-seeds, valued 
at Rs. 65,14,011 were exported to Bombay, Pandharpur, Amaincr, 
Knrduwadi, Aror, Virudhnagar, Ravapuram, Calient, Madura and 
Adoni; about 3,337 (juintals of rice, valued at Rs. 2,11,143 was 
sent to Bombay, Kolhapur, Mira], Sholapur, Pandharpur and 
Barshi. As much as 1,54,794 quintals of gul, valued at 
Rs. 1,39,49,314 was exported to Bombay, Poona, Sangli, Nanded, 
Akluj, Baramati, Sholapur, Palghar, Bardoli, Ahmedahad, Salem, 
Virudhnagar and Rayapuram*. 

Banking facilities which are so very essential for the develop¬ 
ment of trade are adequately available at the important centres of 
trade in the district. The branches of- the State Bank of Hyder¬ 
abad, Central Bank of India and the Bank of Maharashtra provide 
credit to the tradcr.s at Iwatur. The District Central Co-operative 
Bank does not provide these credit facilities. The Maharashtra 
State Warehousing Corporation had provided a warehouse at 
Latur. The warehouse situated at a distance of about a furlong 
from the central market place provides storage facilities for all 
commodities except cotton and-guZ. 

The Latur Market Committee provides all the necessary facili¬ 
ties for the dissemination of market news and price fluctuations, 
publicity for the effective marketing of agricultural produce and 
development of trading activities. 


* Information furnished by the Latur'Market Committee. 
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The Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act of 1930 (1339 Fasli)*, 
was made applicable to Latur, the first market to be regulated in 
the district, in 1931. Subsequently most of the important markets 
were brought under regulation. The following markets are 
regulated at present besides Latur; — 

(I) Udgir, (2) Kalam, (3) Osmanabad, (4) Ahmadpur, 

(5) Nilanga, and (6) Murum. 

Under this Act. markets are regulated, business transactions 
are supervised and their management is entrusted to market 
committees comprising representatives of agriculturists, traders, 
local bodies and Government nominees. The market committees 
are corporate bodies, and are invested with supervisory and 
mandatory powers for the effective regulation of trade practices. 
The committees can acquire, hold or transfer movable as well as 
immovable property. For the effective disposal of marketing 
transactions, the committees are required to acquire or purchase 
land to serve as market yard. 

All the business transactions are governed by the various pro¬ 
visions of the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act of 1930 
(1339 Fasli)*, and its subscejuent amendments. The sale and pur¬ 
chase transactions are supervised by the market committee which 
is vested with the responsibility of safeguarding the interests of 
the farmers. The market committee has to eliminate the mal¬ 
practices in the sale and purchase operations. The commodities 
are sold by open auction or by the Fardi system of open agree¬ 
ment. The Fardi system is becoming less popular because of its 
bias against the interests of the farmers. The general commis¬ 
sion agents (adalyas), who serve as a link between the farmers 
and the traders, sell the commodities on behalf of the farmer. 
They are entitled to a commission from the farmers and are 
licensed by the market committee. Agricultural produce is 
brought to their shops by the farmer. The commodities are sold 
to the highest bidder among the traders. The traders are also 
licensed by the market committee, and are classified into ‘A’ class 
and ‘B’ class traders. The auction sale or open agreement 
process is supervised and registered by the officials of market 
committee. After the bargain is agreed upon the produce is 
weighed by licensed weighmen. The metric units of weights are 
used, and the weights are inspected periodically. After weigh- 
ment the adatya prepares an agreement known as takpalli, copies 
of which are furnished to the sellers and the market committee. 
The traders are required to pay the value of the goods on the 
same or the next day. Only the authorised market charges, such 
as, market cess, commission, weighing charge adat and hamali, 
are allowed to he deducted from the amount to be given to the 
farmer. Cash payments are made in the presence of the officials 
of the market committee. In the past, prices of the farmers 

*This Act has been replaced by the Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Market¬ 
ing (Regulation) .Act of 1963 which has incorporated most of the provisions of this 
Act. 
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produce were settled in an arbitrary manner. It was sold by 
middlemen without resorting to the systems of open auction or 
open agreement. Ignorance of the agriculturists was exploited by 
the middlemen as well as by the traders. A plethora of unlawful 
deductions, such as, dharmadaya, sut, kadada, goraksha, etc., 
were made to the detriment of the farmers. Payments were 
delayed by the traders. In some cases full payments were not 
made at all. 

The regulatory measures have, however, done away with most 
of those alleged malpractices though some of the rules and pro¬ 
visions are circumvented in a few cases. Some of the shortcom¬ 
ings of the present system of rcgidation are given below'. Some¬ 
times the traders contrive to bid low prices. This causes a loss to 
the agricidturists. The farmer is forced to sell his protluce once 
it is hrought to the market. Lack of grading and processing also 
results in low prices to the farmer. Most of the market com¬ 
mittees in Osmanabad district do not have market yards of their 
own. The sale and purchase operations take place in the market 
place. Weighing is done at the premises of the purchasers. 
This deprives the farmer of some of the benefits which would 
result under competitive conditions. 

I'he pattern of organisation of all the market committees is 
prescribed by the Act itself. The committee comprises the 
representatives of the farmers, traders, and nominees of the 
Government and local bodies. The Chairman of the Committee 
is assisted by a Market Superintendent or Secretary and other 
staff. The principal market functionaries comprise general com¬ 
mission agents (adalyas), traders and weighmen who are licensed 
by the market committee. 

The market area of the respective market committees is speci¬ 
fied in the byelaws. Sale and purchase operations within the 
market area have neces.sarily to rake place at the market proper. 
Agricultural produce from beyond the specified market area can 
also he sold in the regulated market. 

Market fee is charged on the agriculturists goods and is collect¬ 
ed through the adatyas. 


The Hyderabad Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1930 
(1339 FasU) was made applicable to Latur in October 1931 ; and 
as such, this was the first market to be regulated in Osmanabad 
district. During its history of more than 35 years, this market* 
has become one of the most important markets of agricultural 
produce in the State. 


*For details about this market refer to section on wholesale trade centres in this 
Chapter. 
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Though the jurisdiction of the market extends up to a radius 
of two miles from the town, agricultural produce from distant 
places in the district as well as from outlying districts also comes 
t!) Latur. Agricultural produce from Latur, Aiisa, Nilanga, 
Ambejogai, Osmanabad and Umarga tahsils is assembled here. 
The important commodities traded at Latur are groundnut, 
cotton, jowar, udid and gul. 

The following table gives the volume and value of turnover of 
all the regulated commodities in Latur market during the period 
1960-^1964. 

Table No. 13 gives the statistics of prices of, agricultural 
commodities at Latur. 
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1,877 I 2,26,329 1 6,243 









8,738 I 3,00,581 i 6,512 | 2,66,505 | 4,813 I 1,87,142 i 4.790 j 1,68,724 
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1422 .. 493 ( 48,895 i 6,966 | 7,93,772 | 1,942 1 2.25,094 I 121 I 14,225 
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42-70 t 20-00 I 34-00 t 50-00 I 25-00 I 38-00 I 66-00 1 26-00 I 49-00 
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36 Safflower . 56-40 48-50 53-80 67-00 38-00 53-00 69-20 36-80 47-50 69-60 42-00 58-00 

37 Niger seed. 78-30 56-80 73-50 77-00 58-00 68-00 84-00 48-00 58-00 121-00 58-00 78-50 

38 1 Mustard seed .. .. 99-60 82-70 94-90 110 00 72-00 96-00 104 00 58 00 | 93-00 116-30 60-00 91-00 







39 I Ambadi seed .. ..i 32-80 ( 28-30 f 3i-00 ! 40-90 I 25-50) 29-50 1 41-30 ( 24 00 I 35-00 1 55-00 
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Vdgir. 


The tables furnished above show the trend in the volume of 
trade and the prices of the regulated commodities during 1960-61, 
1961-62, 1962-63 and 1963-64. 

Besides providing numerous facilities for the effective regula¬ 
tion of agricultural marketing, the market committee provides 
for the dissemination of prices. 

Market intelligence service provided at this market is of great 
importance in so far as it keeps the agriculturists informed about 
the current trends of prices. Prices of all the commodities are 
displayed and announced. The market committee officials record 
the daily prices at important markets in Maharashtra for the 
guidance of the agriculturists. 

The total turnover of trade at Latur market was to the tune of 
10,83,260 quintals, valued at Rs. 5,73,52,646 in 1960-61 ; 9,61,818 
quintals, valued at Rs. 5,21,77,179 in 1961-62, 7,85,736 quintals, 
valued at Rs. 4,28,25,619 in 1962-63 ; and 7,92,886 quintals, valued 
at Rs. 5,35,99,543 in 1963-64. 

The income of the market committee which is mainly derived 
from market cess and licence fee was Rs. 2,09,914 in 1960-61 ; 
Rs. 1,93,620 in 1961-62 ; Rs. 2,59,539 in 1962-63 ; and Rs. 3,27,421 
in 1963-64. The total e.xpenditure for the above mentioned years 
was Rs. 2,59,058; R.s, 3,67,229; Rs. 1,72,708 and Rs. 3,21,671, 
respectively. 

During 1963-64, there were 301 general commis.sion agents and 
purchasers, 156 retail purchasers, 11 dakiis and 251 weighmen. 

The Udgir market was established in October 1941 under the 
Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act. It is second only to 
Latur in importance as a centre of trade. The main items of 
wholesale trade are cotton, udid and groundnut, cotton being 
the most important. Cotton accounts for about 50 per cent of 
the total trade at Udgir and Ahmadpur tahsils. The average 
annual turnover of cotton trade at Udgir amounts to 60,000 
quintals. The farmers and retail traders bring raw cotton to the 
market yard. Cotton transactions are spread over the period 
between November and February. The Fardi system of cotton 
sale has been replaced by cart-wise open auction. The new 
system ensures better price for better quality. Raw cotton is 
ginned and processed in the local ginning and pressing factories. 
There are three ginning factories and two pressing factories. 
Cotton bales arc exported from this market to textile centres at 
Bombay, Madras, Sholapur and Nanded. 

The market committee encourages the farmers to bring their 
produce in a clean and unadulterated form. In 1963-64, there 
were 80 general commission agents, 50 purchasers, 3 brokers and 
100 petty traders. 

The following table gives the volume and value of turnover 
of trade in regulated commodities during the year 1963-64. 
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TABLE No. 14 


CHAPTER 6. 


Turnover oi’ trade at Udgir market during 1963-64 


(Figures of turnover in quintals and value in rupees) 


Conimodity 

(1) 

Turnover 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 

(1) Kapas 1422 

30,938 

34,14,521 

(2) R. A. . 

27,242 

31,28,529 

(3) Udid . 

42,310 

24,79,544 

(4) Groundnut 

36,136 

26,75,144 

(5) Tur . 

12,773 

8,70,570 

(6) Gram 

8,327 

4,66,888 

(7) Padd^' . 

5,370 

2,54,876 

(8) Mung 

4,651 

1,80,989 

(9) Munc chainki 

238 

10,760 

(10) Wheat B itisi 

2,226 

1,49,182 

(11) ,, Red . 

1,826 

1,00,019 

(12) Jav . 

3,539 

1,48,691 

(13) Tamarind . , 

2,183 

1,71,804 

(14) Jowar White . 

215 

I0;372 

(15) Jowar Malli . 

842 

32,206 

(16) Jowar Yellow 

1,169 

42,823 

(17) Linseed 

1,932 

1.46,039 

(18) Dajra . 

1,455 

53,499 

(19) Karel a . 

1,320 

89,483 

(20) Ambadi 

1,120 

42,189 

(21) Karadi . 

1,017 

52,105 

(22) Tamarind seed 

728 

4,338 

(23) Gur . 

680 

54.410 

(24) Tur Dal. 

589 

47,562 

(25) Moha seed . 

365 

30,486 

(26) Rice Medium 

114 

9,234 

(27) Rice Coar.se 

246 

16,247 

(28) Onion 

343 

5,734 

(29) Til. 

330 

30,682 

(30) Ambadi Frbre 

124 

7,155 

(31) Mustard. 

115 

11,384 

(32) Coriander . 

107 

9,792 

(33) Groundnut seed .. 

99 

10,324 

(34) Cotton seed 

80 

2,965 

(35) Chillis . 

69 

15,615 

(36) Ghee 

40 

23,456 

(37) Gram D.il . . . ... 

23 

1 624 

(38) Castor seed 

22 

1,273 

(39) Garlic . 

15 

849 

(40) Masur 

12 

714 

(41) Karanja 

9 

383 

(42) Batana 

3 

165 

(43) Masui Dal . . 

2 

148 

(44) Turmeric . . 

1 

135 

Total 

1,91,145 

1,48,06,910 
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Co-operative marketing also plays an important role in the 
trade in agricultural produce at Udgir. The following table 
gives the turnover of trade handled by co-operative societies. 
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TABLE No. 15 

Sl ATEMENT SHOWING THE AgRICULTURAI. PRODUCE HANDLED BY 

Co-operative Societies at Udcir Market in 196.3-64 


Commodity 

(1) 

Quantity 

(2) 

Value 

(31 


Quintals 

Rs. 

Kapas 

556 

63,523 

Udid . 

348 

20,192 

Groundnut 

410 

30.478 

Tur. 

76 

5,016 

Gram 

83 

4,723 

Paddy 

62 

2.786 

Mug 

32 

1,295 

Wheat . . .. .. ■ .. 

15 

907 

Jav. 

60 

2,412 

Tamarind .. 

2 

179 

Jowar Malli 

36 

1,336 

Jowar Yellow 

31 

1,065 

Jowar Baradi 

7 

210 

Linseed 

31 

2,307 

Baira 

12 

456 

Karela 

2 

149 

Ambadi 

5 

189 

Karadi 

4 

204 

Gul . 

44 

3,641 

Tur Dal. 

2 

119 

Kicc 

2 

112 

Til. 

1 

36 

Ambadi Fibre 

2 

119 

Mustard. 

1 

29 

Coriander .. 

2 

127 


1 

59 

Total 

1,824 

1,41,643 



- 


The volume and value of export and import trade transported 
through the railways are given in the following table. 












Statistics of Exports and Imports in Udgir* during 1963-64 


osmanabad district 
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24 i Niger seed .. ,.l 339 | 23,366 

















25 Masur Dal ,, ,, ,.j 68 6,718 25 ICapas .. .. •• .. 573 66,003 

26 Beds . 3,792 20,51,850 26 Niger seed . 31 2,184 
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The total turnover of trade at this market was to the tune of 
2,68,558 quintals, valued at Rs. 1,67,16,342 in 1961-62 ; 2,13,133 

quintals, valued at Rs. 1,28,18,121 in 1962-63 ; and 1,91,145 
quintals, valued at Rs. 1,48,06,910 in 1963-64. The income and 
expenditure of the market committee during the period 1960—64 
was as follows: — 


Year 

(1) 

j 

Income 

(2) 

Expenditure 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1960-61 .. 

56,212 

33,496 

1961-62 . 

52,535 

34,002 

1962-63 . 

44,163 

32,230 

1963-64 . 

51,927 

33,437 


Osmanabad, the headtjuartcrs of the district, is a market of 
secondary importance. In contrast to Latur, agricultural pro¬ 
duce from only the nearby villages in the tahsii is assembled 
here for marketing. The agricultural produce market com¬ 
mittee was established in 1960. Jurisdiction of the market com¬ 
mittee extends up to a radius of 5 miles from the District 
Collectorate. The committee has acquired a land to serve as a 
market yard. 

Though 54 commodities are declared to have been regulated, 
the commodities of commercial importance in this market are 
groundnut, safflower, linseed, castor seed, sesamum and amhadi 
seed. The following table gives the statistics of value and 
volume of total turnover at the market during 1963-64. 

TABLE No. 17 

Turnover and Value of trade at Osmanabad Market 
DURING 1963-64 


Commodities 

Total 
arrivals 
in quintal 

Value 

Commodities 

Total 
arrivals 
in quintal 

Value 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



Rs. 



Rs. 

Paddy Coarse 
Paddy Medium . . 
Rice Coarse 

1,882 

427 

22 

69,376 

21,711 

1,454 

Udid 

Masur Dal . . 

693 

1 

37,727 

8 




Kulthi 

9 

250 

Wheat Yellow .. 

1,572 

98,889 

Groundnut 
with shell. 

17,061 

12,37,549 


A-1272—33-B 
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TABLE No. 17— cont. 
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Turnover and Value of trade at Osmanabad Market 
DURING 1963-64 


Commodities 

Total 
arrivals 
in quintal 

Value 

Commodities 

Total 

arrivals 
in quintal 

Value 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Wheat Bansi 

367 

Rs. 

29,150 

Groundnut seed 

2,241 

Rs. 

1,32,693 

Wheat Khapli . . 

10 

523 

Groundnut 

Shelled. 

314 

43,188 

Wheat Khapli 

(shell). 

969 

51,082 

Castor seed . . 

118 

7,356 

Jowar Rail 

6,003 

2,93,421 

Linseed 

628 

46,982 

Jowar Kharif . . 

433 

16,411 

Sesamum 

10 

938 

Jowar Yellow 

1,703 

58,130 

Safflower 

3,525 

2,47,154 

Bajri .. 

11 

411 

Karala .. 

331 

20.059 




Mustard 

4 

393 

Maize 

II 

340 

Ambadi seed 

634 

22,008 

Gram Yellow 

802 

42,172 

Chillis 

7 

1,482 

Gram Dal 

9 

540 

Turmeric 

8 

1,447 

Tur Red 

1,900 

1,21,288 


•• 


Tur White 

3,379 

2,24.129 

Tamarind * ♦ 

113 

7,359 

Tur Dal 

32 

2,478 



•• 

Mug Gram 

530 

21,336 


•• 


Mug Chamki 

662 

31,596 


•• 

•• 

Mug Yellow 

1 

37 

Coriander 

103 

8,159 

Mug Dal 

1 

52 

Gul No I .. 

1,307 

98,639 




Gul No. 11 .. 

404 

26,560 
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In 1963-64, there were 12 general commission agents, 8 ‘A’ class 
traders and 79 petty dealers recognised by the market committee. 
It is reported by the committee that some of the farmers secure 
advances from the traders and sell them the produce. In such 
cases the actual price that the farmer gets -is much less than the 
prevailing market price. 

Grading and standardisation of commodities is not prevalent 
at Osmanabad. There are ten private godowns within the 
reach of the market yard. 
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The godowns are used by the traders for storage of the com¬ 
modities before they are sent to outside markets. There is one 
association of traders with a membership of 20. The association 
conducts activities beneficial to the members. 

The Kalarft regulated market came into existence in October 
1953. It ranks number three as regards the volume of turnover 
in the district. Being situated on the Barshi-Ambejogai state 
highway, Kalam has developed trade contacts with the im¬ 
portant wholesale markets at Barshi and Ambejogai. 

The jurisdiction of this market extends over an area of 
10 miles around the town, while the entire area of the town is 
declared as a market yard. The market committee has already 
purchased a plot of land to serve as a compact market yard 
providing the necessary amenities to the farmers as well as pur¬ 
chasers. In 1963-64 there was 18 traders, 11 general commis¬ 
sion agents and 9 weighmen recognised by the market com¬ 
mittee. 

Though 54 commodities are declared to have been regulated, 
the principal commodities traded in large quantities are ground¬ 
nut, jowar, tur, wheat and coriander. The agricultural produce 
is assembled here from the villages in the tahsil. The table 
below gives the statistics of arrival of produce, value of the pro¬ 
duce and prices prevailing at this market during the period 
196I_1964. 



Turnover AND prices of agricultural commodities at Kal.lvi market, during 1961—64 


osmanabad district 
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Banking and warehousing facilities at this market are not 
adequate. The co-operative bank does not provide commercial 
credit. The systems of grading and standardisation of agricul¬ 
tural produce do not prevail. There is no trade association 
within the jurisdiction of this market. The income and ex¬ 
penditure of the market committee stood at Rs. 69,563 and 
Rs. 44,914 respectively, during 1963-64. 

There are four oil mills at Kalam, which export groundnut 
oil outside the district. Most of the exports are transported 
through motor trucks. 

Ahmadpur market was brought under regulation in 1960. 
This is a market of secondary importance, the principal items of 
trade being groundnut, cotton, jowar and paddy. Ahmadpur is 
favourably situated as regards road communications, and is con¬ 
nected by good motorable roads to Latur, Nanded and Bidar. 
The Latur-Nanded highway passes through this town. 

The jurisdiction of the market committee extends over a 
radius of five miles from the tahsil office. It is the only regulat¬ 
ed market in the tahsil. Agricultural produce from the entire 
tahsil is assembled here. 

In 1963-64, there were 17 ‘A’ class traders, 10 ‘B’ class traders, 
and 3 petty traders. The turnover of trade in the market was 
26,950 quintals, valued at Rs. 15,56,000 in 1961-62 ; 24,500 quin¬ 
tals, valued at Rs. 11,87,910 in 1962-63 and 22,350 quintals, 
valued at Rs. 14,96,290 in 1963-64. 

The following table gives the volume of trade at this market 
during 1962-63 and 1963-64. 

TABLE No. 19 

Turnover of Trade at Ahmadpur Market during 
1962-63 AND 1963-64 


Commodity 

(1) 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Arrivals 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 

Arrivals 

(4) 

Value 

(5) 


(quintals ) 

Rs. 

(quintals) 

Rs. 

Paddy 

3,950 

1,38,640 

2,430 

1,01,400 

Wheat .. . 

350 

17,240 

410 

27,290 

Jowar 

5,400 

1.87,400 

1,950 

78,870 

Bajra 

150 

5,300 

250 

8,880 

Gram 

230 

9,610 

200 

10,670 

Tur 

2,050 

92,420 

3,700 

2,29,400 

Mung 

800 

32,200 

900 

34,070 

Udid . 

400 

24,500 

500 

27,400 
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TABLE No. 19—cont. 


Turnoveh of Trade at Ahmadpur Market during 
1962-63 AND 1963-64 


Commodity 

(1) 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Arrivals 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 

Arrivals 

(4) 

Value 

(5) 


(quintals) 

Rs. 

(quintals) 

Rs. 

Groundnut 

8,550 

4,55.560 

5,520 

3,77,380 

Sesamum 

50 

4,500 

120 

11,000 

Cotton 

1,600 

1,38,000 

4,200 

4,54,970 

Tamarind . . 

530 

36,000 

550 

40,400 

Gul .. . 

400 

26,340 

410 

34,750 

Ambadi seed 



700 

23,870 

Linseed .. 

- - 


200 

14,570 

Tur Dal 

. • 


210 

17,410 

Jw. 



100 

3,960 

T'otal 

24,500 

11,87,910 

23,350 

14,96,290 


Co-operative tiiarketing has made a modest beginning in this 
market recently. 4'he Ahmadpur taluka co-operative marketing 
society is the only society engaged in adat business in this 
market. There are no facilities of grading and standardisation 
of produce. 

The Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act was made applicable 
to Nilanga in I960, while the actual working of the market com¬ 
mittee started in October 1961. Nilanga, situated on the Latur- 
Bidar State highway is advantageously connected with the 
affluent commercial centres of Latur and Bidar, Most of the 
agricultural produce from this market is sent to these two 
centres. Being the only regidated market in the tahsil, bulk of 
the commodities from the tahsil are assembled at Nilanga for 
sale. The jurisdiction of the market committee extends over a 
radius of five miles from the tahsil office. 

In the absence of a permanent yard, the market committee has 
taken a plot of land on lease so as to serve as a temporary market 
yard. In 1963-64, there were 29 general commission agents, 
25 traders, 25 petty traders and 26 weighmen recognised by the 
market committee. 

Though 54 commodities are declared to have been regulated, 
the most important items of wholesale trade at this market are 
groundnut, udid, jowar, wheat and gul. The statistics of turn¬ 
over, value of turnover and the most common prices of various 
commodities at this market arc given in the following table. 
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20 

VALUE OF 

1963-64 

tradf. at 

Nilanga 

Trade and 




Commerce. 


Most 


Regulated Commodity 

Turnover 

Common 

Value 

Markets, 


price 


Nilarifra. (• | ^ 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Quintals 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(I) Ambadi fibre 

180 

64.50 

10,332 

(2) Ambadi seed .. 

552 

43.05 

17,832 

(3) Bajra. 

383 

38.00 

13,154 

(4) Castor seed . . 

61 

58.50 

3,256 

(5) Chillis . 

9 

213.00 

1,739 

(6) Coriander 

594 

118.00 

44,912 

(7) Cotton 

206 

102.00 

21,881 

(8) Groundnut seed 

75 

131.00 

8,847 

(9) Groundnut pods 

9,470 

93.50 

6,52,874 

( 10) Gram . . 

1,874 

51.90 

97,774 

(11) Gram Dal 

31 

69.80 

1,882 

(l2)Gul(Red) .. . 

1,616 

86.50 

1,36,358 

(13) Jowar (Kharif white) 

356 

56.00 

15,086 

(14) Jowar (Kharif yellow) 

114 

43.50 

4,261 

(15) Jowar (Rabi white) 

521 

59.60 

26,083 

( 16) Kardai 

1,909 

65.00 

1,03,675 

(17) Karala 

429 

70.60 

27,387 

(18) Mung 

378 

51.00 

15,171 

(19) Linseed 

628 

73.65 

45,891 

(20) Paddy . 

952 

52.25 

40,717 

(21) Rice 

21 

66.00 

1,412 

(22) Sesamum 

81 

103.00 

6,978 

(2i) Tamarind 

140 

65.60 

9,616 

(24) Tur. 

816 

68.00 

53,995 

(25) Tur Dal . 

128 

92.00 

10,600 

(26) Udid . 

9,171 

57.50 

4,91,020 

(27) Wheat . 

2,740 

63.00 

1,93,715 

(28) Wheat (Khapli) . 

1,722 

43.50 

73,683 

Total 

35.157 


21,30.131 
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There are no banking facilities at Nilanga in the absence of a 
commercial bank. Warehousing on scientific lines is also not 
available. There are only a few private godowns. Grading and 
standardisation of agricultural produce is also not prevalent. 
Trade associations also do not function at Nilanga. 

The Murum market was brought under purview of the 
Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act from November 1964. It 
is, however, a smaller market. The importance of this market is 
overshadowed due to the vicinity of Sholapur which attracts a 
bulk of agricultural produce from this area. Murum is linked 
by an approach road to the Sholapur-Hyderabad national high¬ 
way. Hence commercial traffic from this market is much facili¬ 
tated. Though all the commodities mentioned in the Act are 
regulated in this market, transactions only in groundnut, jowar, 
gul, paddy, wheat, gram and tidid are of some importance. 

In 1963-64, th(;re were 25 ‘A’ class traders, 17 ‘B’ class traders 
and 12 petty dealers recognised by the market committee. The 
market serves an area within the radius of 10 miles from the 
town. 

The bulk of the agricultural produce from this market is sent 
to Sholapur and Latur. The prices of most of the commodities 
are in tune with those prevailing in Sholapur and Latur 
markets. Murum market does not enjoy the facilities of com* 
mercial credit and warehousing. Barring a few private godowns 
there is no facility of scientific storage of agricultural produce. 

The development of co-operative marketing is essential for the 
healthy organisation of trade in primary commodities. The co¬ 
operative societies help to regularise the trade practices by avoid¬ 
ing tKe incidence of malpractices such as, contrivance on the 
part of general commission agents to bid low prices, exploitation 
of the ignorance of the agriculturist, use of faulty weights, un¬ 
timely payment of the value of goods, etc. The co-operatives 
help the agricidturist to get assured prices, and they can be 
depended upon as good custodians of the interests of the latter. 

Before the merger of this district in Maharashtra, there were 
Taluka Agricultural Co-operative Associations affiliated to the 
apex institution known as Hyderabad Agricultural Co-operative 
Association. The Taluka Agricultural Co-operative Associations 
with their headquarters at the taluka places were dealing in con¬ 
trolled commodities and foodgrains, viz., cement, iron, jowar, 
sugar, wheat, rice, etc. They were not doing any adat business. 
The eight tahsils of Latur, Osmanabad, Udgir, Parenda, Kalam, 
Tuljapur, Nilanga and Ahmadpur were served by such associa¬ 
tions. 

After the merger of the district in Maharashtra the above- 
mentioned associations were converted into Taluka Co-operative 
Marketing Societies, and a few new marketing societies were 
organised. Thus, at present each of the tahsils is served by a 
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The marketing societies serve public cause by maintaining fair 
price shops at various places. They are playing an important 
role under the scheme of monopoly procurement of jowar as 
they arc appointed for procurement of jowar from the peasants. 

The District Marketing Society is a pivotal institution which is 
also a wholesale supplier to the Taluka Marketing Societies. 

The statistics of the turnover of trade handled by the co¬ 
operatives at the regulated markets in 1965-66 are furnished 
below: — 


Market 

(1) 

Total 

Turnover 

(quintals) 

(2) 

Turnover 
handled by 
co-opera¬ 
tives 

(quintals) 

(3) 

Percentage 
of total 

(4) 

Latur 

6,82,531 

34,499 

5-6 

Udgir 

1,56,709 

8,890 

1-5 

Kalam .. 

65,697 

18,634 

28-2 

Ahmadpur 

28,640 

11,915 

41-5 

Osmanabad 

47,910 

633 


Nilanga . . 

23,303 

4,817 

20-5 

Murum .. 

26,524 

18,156 

68-1 



Total* .. 

23-6 


The co-operative marketing institutions thus, handle about 
23.6 per cent of the total turnover of trade at the regulated 
markets in the district. It is noteworthy that the proportion of 
trade handled by the co-operatives is quite impressive keeping in 
view the very recent growth of co-operative organisations in the 
district. 


Taluka Co-operative Marketing Society. All these societies are 
affiliated to the District Marketing Society with headquarters at 
Latur. 

The principal object of the Taluka Co-operative Marketing 
Societies is to develop co-operative marketing. They arrange for 
the marketing of agricultural produce of their members, and 
establish a valuable link between credit and marketing. They 
secure better returns to the agriculturist for his commodities, 
and supply seed and fertilizers to members. The societies at 
Latur, Ausa, Nilanga and Umarga tahsils are rendering valuable 
service to the agriculturist by doing adat business on their behalf. 


•Average total percentage to total turnover. 
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The societies have not lagged behind in providing godown 
facilities. There arc 14 godowns in the district under the co¬ 
operative fold. Under the programme of linking credit with 
marketing, the societies advance loans to the agriculturists, and 
recover the amount of loans from the value of produce sold 
through them. This assures credit facilities as well as fair 
returns to the agriculturist. 

The following table gives the statistics regarding the activities 
of the co-operative marketing societies in the district. 
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Grading and standardisation of agricultural produce are 
essential ftir advanced agricultural marketing. The graded and 
standardised commodities fetch higher price because of the dis¬ 
tinction of quality. The traders also get higher profit margin at 
the time of resale of the graded and standardised commodities. 
The cost of processing of graded cotton, groundnut, oil-seeds and 
pulses is much less than that of ungraded ones. Grading and 
standardisation are of specific importance in the case of articles 
exported to foreign countries. 

Grading and standardisation are in force only at Latur market. 
The grading operations in respect of wheat and jowar were start¬ 
ed from May 1964 and that of udid from October 1964. The 
market committee plans to bring more commodities under the 
fold of this scheme. This scheme, however, did not find favour 
at other markets in the district. 

Hawkers arc itinerant petty traders in towns. They are found 
to conduct their petty trade in all the municipal towns in the dis¬ 
trict. The hawkers purchase their stock-in-trade from the whole¬ 
sale merchants in the district or from local producers. They sell 
a variety of articles, such as, readymade clothes, hosiery, con¬ 
fectionery, cutlery, stationery, crockery, utensils, earthenware, 
spices, dry fruits, fresh fruits, bread, biscuits, vegetables, sweet¬ 
meats, kerosene, agarhattis, ice-cream, etc. Some of them use 
handcarts, while most of them carry their goods either on their 
shoulder or on bicycle. 

The Latur numicipality reported 20 hawkers operating in the 
town. Parenda town committee reported only two hawkers, 
while, other municipal authorities do not have any record about 
these petty traders. 

Pedlars arc the counterpart of hawkers in the rural area. In 
the-past these itineiant traders were an important agency of 
retail transactions. In the absence of numerous retail shops 
then, pedlars used to supply most of the articles of daily con¬ 
sumption. They used to sell the articles at cheaper prices than 
the retailers. This earned them good patronage from the rural 
populace. 

The importance of these itinerary traders, however, declined 
with the development of trade and the increase in the number 
of retail shops. However, they arc found in all the tahsils of 
Osmanabad district. 

Some of the pedlars belong to professional classes, such as, 
weavers, oil-men, sweetmeat makers, blacksmiths, silversmiths, 
gardeners, perfumers, shoe makers, etc. Such pedlars sell the 
articles prepared by themselves. Pedlars in general, sell grocery 
articles, fresh fruits, dry fruits, vegetables, spices, tea powder, 
biscuits, sweetmeats, ayurvedic herbs, cloth, readymade gar¬ 
ments, hosiery, mats, baskets, agricultural tools, utensils, etc. 
Sometimes goods are exchanged for foodgrains. 
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CHAPTER 6. During the World War II there was a general shortage of 

~ consumer goods. Consequently the Government enforced ration- 

Trade'and ing as a result of which rice, wheat, jowar, bajri, sugar, gul, 

Commerce. kerosene and- cloth were distributed through ration shops. 

Trade and Private sale of these commodities was prohibited, and movement 

Commerce. these commodities was subject to rules. The Government 

*"FMr°Price*^ used to procure these goods under the compulsory levy system. 

Shops. The producers were required to give by way of levy a certain 

proportion of their produce. These provisions of rationing 
continued till 1948 in which year the controls were relaxed. The 
system of levy was discarded. The extent of controls was 
relaxed further from 1950 because of further improvement in 
the general food situation. There was complete decontrol in 
1954. 

From 1956 the food situation began to show unfavourable 
trends. This prompted the Government to launch upon a policy 
of selling foodgrains through fair price shops. The prices of 
foodgrains further recorded a rise during 1959, 1961, 1962, 1963, 
1964 and 1965. This compelled the Government to launch a 
programme of expanding the area of operation of the fair price 
shops. The movement of foodgrains from one State to another 
was restricted by the Zonal system. The system had a 
momentous impact on the food situation in Maharashtra. The 
general situation took an adverse turn from 1964 and deteriorat¬ 
ed into a crisis subsequently. Besides the rise in prices, scarcity 
conditions developed all around. The Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra therefore decided to impose informal rationing and 
monopoly procurement of rice and jowar. 

Under the system of monopoly procurement, the Government 
purchases rice, paddy and jowar from the agriculturists at the 
stipulated prices. During 1964-65, the Government procured 
17,532 tonnes of jowar and 232 tonnes of paddy, and during 
1965-66, 30,546 tonnes of jowar and 259 tonnes of paddy from 
Osmanabad district. 

Under the Maharashtra Scheduled Foodgrains (Stocks Declara¬ 
tion and Procurement and Disposal, Acquisition, Transport and 
Price Control) Order, 1965, no miller or dealer is allowed to pur¬ 
chase or acquire rice and jowar from any person for the pur¬ 
pose of sale. Every producer is required to furnish a declaration 
of stock with him. No person can remove or transport the 
scheduled foodgrains except on permit from the revenue autho¬ 
rities. Government have reserved the right to purchase the 
stock from any. person at the stipulated price, and also to search 
and seize the stocks. 

The scheduled foodgrains are distributed through the agency 
of fair price shops recognised and controlled by the Government. 
Generally one fair price shop is allotted for a population of about 
2,000 to 3,000. Every family is provided with a household 
ration card. The Tahsildar is the competent authority for the 
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issue and cancellation of the licences of the shops, and also for 
the supervision of the shops. At the time of issue of licences 
preference is given to co-operative societies and local bodies. 
The stocks and accounts of the shops are inspected periodically. 
There were 6.3.1 fair price shops in 1964, 1,187 in 1965 and 1,192 
in 1966 in the district. The quantity of foodgrains disbursed 
through these shops is given below: — 




Quantity in tonnes 



Wheat 

Rice 

Jowar 

Milo 

1964-65 .. 

.. 20,728 

2,431 

845 


1965-66 .. 

9,939 

2,247 

11,730 

2,854 

April 1966 

354 

25 

351 



In the past, weekly bazars w'cre highly important from the 
point of view of retail transactions. Itinerant traders used to sell 
consumers goods like foodgrains, oils, soaps, stationery and 
cutlery articles, bangles, cloth, hosiery, readymade clothes, fruits, 
vegetables and all kinds of grocery articles at the weekly bazars. 
Consequently, retail shops were few in number, and received less 
patronage from ciustomers. Retail shops were small establish¬ 
ments dealing in grocery and provision articles, cloth and the 
other necessities of life. However, since the last few decades, the 
pattern of retail trade had changed considerably. The shop¬ 
keepers sell varied articles and their volume of sales has increased 
considerably. Though the weekly bazars still retain their place 
in regard to retail transactions, the people prefer to purchase 
their rec|uirements from the local shops. An average man 
generally finds it more convenient to purchase goods from the 
local shops, rather than visiting a weekly bazar. The retail 
trader has come to be regarded as an intermediary between the 
wholesaler and the consumer. 

The principal categories of retail shops in the district arc 
described below. 

Grocery shops are the most numerous and their turnover is 
the largest of all the retail shops in the district. Grocery shops 
are found in every village. They sell a variety of articles, such 
as, foodgrains, gu/, groundnut oil, coconut oil, coconuts, hydro¬ 
genated oils, spices, condiments, soaps, toilets, tea, coffee, tobacco, 
snuff, hidi, confectionery, kero.sene, etc. Some of them are found 
to deal in stationery and cutlery articles and petty medicines. 
The grocers in the district obtain their stock-in-trade from Latur, 
Sholapur, Barshi, as well as from the sales agents of the manu¬ 
facturers. The annual turnover of a grocer may vary from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 50,000. Though some of the grocers allow sale 
on credit, most of the transactions are in cash. 

The cloth shops sell coarse, medium and merceiTsed varieties 
of cloth, as well as the artificial fabrics such as nylon, drylon, 
arlon, terylene, terene, etc. The sale of the artificial fabrics 
A-I272—34-A. 
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which is only of recent origin has affected the sale of woollen, 
silk and jari cloth. Sale of Banarasi Shaloos or Paithanis is on 
the decline. Readymade clothes and hosiery articles are sold 
mainly in prosperous towns and weekly bazars. 

Cloth is brought from Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, Nadiad, 
Madras, Nagpur, Malegaon, Sholapur, Ichalkaranji, etc. Hosiery 
goods are brought from Ludhiana, Jullunder, Kanpur and 
Bombay. 

The stock-in-trade of a cloth shop may vary from Rs. 1,500 to 
Rs. 50,000. A majority of the shops employ only members of 
the family, whereas some employ a couple of shop assistants. 

They sell toilet articles, bangles, hosiery, pencils, nibs, inks, 
fountain pens, writing material, notebooks, books, cutlery articles 
and provision goods. These items are mainly brought from 
Bombay, Poona, Sholapur and Hyderabad. The small shop¬ 
keepers purchase their requirements from the big towns in the 
district. The value of the stock-in-trade of a shop in this cate¬ 
gory may range from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 35,000. The sale of 
stationery and cutlery goods declines during periods of vacations 
and go up in the months of June and July when educational 
institutions reopen. 

The shops selling ftxttwcar and leather goods are to be found 
only in towns. They sell the articles imported from Kanpur, 
Agra, Lucknow, Bombay, Kolhapur, as well as the footwear 
prepared by the local shoemakers (chambhars). The local 
varieties of footwear are rough and unrefined but arc more durable 
and cheaper than the manufactured ones. The trade in footwear 
is mainly in the hands of Chambhars and Bohoras. 

Shops selling hardware and building material are located in 
the principal towns of the district. Shops in Latur are of a fairly 
bigger size. The shops in this category sell nails, screw, bolts, 
hinges, iron bars, straps, chains, ropes, axles, buckets, ghamelas, 
paints, varnishes, and in certain cases, cement and plumbing 
material. The bigger .shopkeepers purchase the stock of goods 
from the manufacturers at Bombay, Calcutta, and Hyderabad. 
The demand for hardware and building material is brisk during 
the fair season and dull during the rainy season. The demand 
for pipes and plumbing material has increased dtiriiig the last 
few years due to increased tempo of building activity. 

The capital requirements of a hardware shop range between 
Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 1,00,000. 

The chemists and druggists are found only in towns in the 
district, where all kinds of allopathic, ayurvedic, unani and 
homoeopathic medicines are available. The allopathic drugs are 
imported from Bombay, Baroda, Calcutta, and Hyderabad. The 
shopkeepers either make the purchases from the pharmaceutical 
companies directly or book the orders with the travelling medical 


A-1272—34-B. 
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representatives of various manufacturers and sales corporations. 
Ayurvedic medicines are imported from Bombay, Panvel, Satara 
and Ahmednagar. Unani medicines are brought from Hyder¬ 
abad and Bomfiay. 


The capital reijuirements of a medical store range from 
Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 75,000. Big stores are found to use a refrigerator 
for the storage oi certain injections and antibiotics. Some of the 
stores obtain their goods on credit. 

In spite of the decline in their importance as centres of trade, 
fairs still account for a considerable volume of trade. The fairs, 
which arc generally associated with some festivals or religious 
events, attract a number of shops and hordes of customers. 
Some of the fairs attract a gathering of well over 50,000 to 
100,000 persons. They account for large sales of commodities, 
such as, stationery, cutlery, crockery, cloth, readymade clothes, 
utensils (of copper, brass, aluminium and stainless steel), footwear, 
tobacco, sweetmeats, fruits, dry fruits, perfumery and toilet arti¬ 
cles, watches, furniture, agricultural implements, ropes, cattle, 
etc. 

Trade associations are a natural growth of the development ol 
trade and commerce during the recent past. They have emerged 
as agencies striving to safeguard the interests of the traders. The 
main objectives of these organisations are to, (1) redress the griev¬ 
ances of the fellow traders, (2) mediate in disputes between traders, 
and (3) solve dis[)utes between traders and agricultural sellers. 
These organisations charge a membership fee, but many of them 
are unregistered bodies. 

No marked development of thc.se associations could be observ¬ 
ed in Osmanabad district. There are only five associations 
reported to be in existence in the district, viz., (1) Grain, Oil-seeds 
and Oil Merchants Chamber, Latur, (2) Adat Association, Latur, 
(3) Adat Association, Udgir, (4) Merchants Association, Osman¬ 
abad and (5) Merchants Association, Ahmadpur. 

There was a multiplicity in the units of weights and measures 
in the past. The units of weights and measures differed not only 
from place to place but also from one commodity to another. 
This resulted in considerable confusion and lot of hardships to 
the consumer. In order to evolve a uniform system and to avoid 
the confusion, the Government of India enacted the Standards of 
Weights and Measures Act in 1956. The Act adopted the metric 
system* and defined the basic units in terms of the decimal 
system. 

The Government of Bombay enacted the Bombay Weights and 
Measures (Enforcement) Act in 1958 for the enforcement of 
standard units based on metric units in the entire State of 

•The metric system derives its name from the Primary unit of measurement the 
metre. The prototype of the metre is maintained at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measure.^ at Sevres, France. 
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Maharashtra. Implemcrilation of the new sy.stem started in 
1958. The metric system is in practice throughout the district at 
present. Though a few transactions on very small-scale are done 
in terms of the old units, the metric units are prevalent. 


The conversion factors concerning weights, measures, area and 
volume as per the new system are given below. 

Weights — 

1 Grain=0.064799 gram = 64.799 milligrams. 

1 Tola= 180 grains = 11.6638 grams. 

1 Val = 4.5 grains = 0.2916 grams=29i.6 mg. 

1 Ounce=2.43056 Tolas=28.3495 grams. 

1 Pound (lb.) = 0.4535924 kilograms = 453.592 grams. 

1 Seer = 0.93310 kilograms = 933.10 grams = 80 tolas. 

1 Ton= 1.01605 Metric tons. 

I Maund=0.0367347 tons=0.0373242 Metric tons 

Length — 

1 Inch = 0.254 mctre=2.54 centimetres. 

1 Foot=12 inches = 0.3048 nietre = 30.48 centimetres. 

1 Yard = 36 inchcs=0.9J44 metre=91.44 centimetres, 

1 Furlong=220 yards = 201.168 metres. 

1 Chain = 20.1168 metres. 

A rea — 

1 Sq. inch = 0.00064516 sq. metre. 

1 Sq. foot=144 sq. inches = 0.092903 sq. metre. 

1 Sq. yard = 9 sq. feet = 0.83613 sq. metre. 

1 Sq. mile = 640 acres= 258.999 hectares. 

Volume — 

1 Cubic inch =16.3871 cubic centimetres. 

1 Fluid ounce = 28.4132 cubic centimetres. 

I Gallon = 277.420 cubic inches = 4.54596 litres. 

1 Litre= 1000.028 cubic centimetres. 



CHAPTER 7—COMMUNICATIONS 


The chapter deals with the historical and structural aspects 
op the various .means of ’j'Ransport and communications, 
viz., railways, roads, posts and telegraphs and radios in the district. 
As such, an attempt has been made to give a detailed description 
of the facilities available in this regard in Osmanabad district. 

There are two railway lines passing through this district, viz., 
the Vikarabad-Parali-Vaijnath broad-gauge line and the Miraj- 
I.,atur narrow-gauge line. The length of the railway line pass¬ 
ing through this district is 78.92 miles (126.99 km). There are 
16 stations on the Vikarabad-Parali-Vaijnath and the Miraj-Latur 
railway lines. The railways thus serve the two towns of Latur and 
Udgir out of a total of 13, and 14 villages out of a total of 1,388. 
There is a proposal to construct a railway line connecting Sholapur 
and Aurangabad. This proposed line will pass through the Osman¬ 
abad and Tuljapur tahsils of the district. The proposal when 
executed will go a long way in changing the economic picture of 
the district. 

The first section of the branch line of Vikarabad-Parali- 
Vaijnath, viz., Mohomadabad-Bidar-Udgir was opened for traffic 
in 1932. It had a total mileage of 50.68. The other extended 
brarich, viz., Udgir to Parali-Vaijnath was opened for traffic in 
1933 and had a mileage of 59.00. *“The broad-gauge system of 
this railway includes the section Wadi to the frontier of' the 
Hyderabad State north-west of Bezwada, Dornakal to the 
Singareni Collieries, Karepalli to Bhadrachellam Road, Kazipeth 
to Balharshah and Vikarahad to Parli Vaijnath. Up to the end 
of 1878 the section from Wadi to Secunderabad was worked by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and from January 1879 to 
31st December 1884 by the State Railway Agency. H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railways Company worked this section, 
together with its extension to the Frontier, from January 1885 to 
March 1930. The remaining sections were constructed from 
funds provided by H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government and were 
also worked by H. E. H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail¬ 
ways Company. 

The metre gauge system comprises the sections from Secunder¬ 
abad to Manmad, Puma to Hingoli, Secunderabad to the frontier 
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of the Hyderabad State north of Dronachellam and Parbhani to 
Purli Vaijnath, all of which were worked by H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railways Company up to 31st March 1930. 

The agreement.s between H. E. H. the Nizam’.s Government 
and the Company for working for all the sections referred to 
above, both broad and metre gauge were determined on 1st April 
1930 from which date the railways were brought under the 
management of the Hyderabad State. As a result of the Federal 
Financial Integration with effect from 1st April 1950, the Nizam’s 
State Railway came to vest in the Central Government. The 
Bezwada Extension (B. G.) (21.54 miles) and Dronachellam 
(Dhone-Kurnool) (M. G.) (36.28 miles) sections originally belong¬ 
ing to the Government of India have also been included in the 
main lines proper 


Vik.irabad 
Parali- 
Vaijnath 
Railway line. 


The Vikarahad-Parali-Vaijnath broad-gauge line passes through 
Ahmadpur and Udgir tahsils and has a length of 43.41 miles. 
It enters Osmanabad district in Udgir tahsil. The topography 
through which this line passes is plain with few hills and is more 
dry than green. 

The stations on this route (with their distance from Vikarabad) 
are: (1) Wadwalnagnath (210 km), (2) Janwal (217 km), (3) Latur 
Road (205 km), and (4) Chakur (200 km), all are in Ahmadpur 
tahsil and (5) Lohara (178 km), (6) Fler (189 km), Udgir (172 km) 
and (8) Belshakarga (161 km) in Udgir tahsil. 

Udgir is an important station on Vikarahad-Parali-Vaijnath line 
of the South-Central Railway. The place is situated in a valley 
among hills. It is the tahsil headquarters about 100 miles away 
from Osmanabad. The station is electrified and has been provid¬ 
ed with an upper class waiting room and a third class waiting 


hall. 


The platform is paved with Shahahad stones and cement 
benches are provided on either sides of the platform. There is 
one lavatory and a water-shed providing drinking water to the 
travelling passengers. 

There is one tea-stall also. The railway station is situated in 
the heart of the town and convenient transport facilities such as 
tongas and rikshaws are always available at the station. 


♦There is yet another station, viz., Latur Road on the 
Vikarahad-Parali-Vaijnath Railway line about 22 miles (35.2 km) 
from Latur. In a way Latur at present serves as a common town 
for both these routes. As Latur Road railway station is on the 
route linking the western part of the Maharashtra and Vidarhha, 
It IS felt that the extension of the Miraj-Latur Railway line up to 
Latur Road station may link up, a major part of this district 


* Based on information from Socio-Economic Review and District Statistical 
Abstract of Osmanabad district. 1962-63 and 1963-64. enstnet statistical 
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with other parts of Maharashtra, although the existing narrow- 
gauge may come in the way of easy flow of goods from one place 
to another involving transhipments from one to another gauge. 

The passenger trains running daily on this route are— 

(1) Secundarahad-Parali-Vaijnath Passenger. 

(2) Secundarahad-Parali-Vaijnath Passenger. 

The following is the statement showing the number of passen¬ 
gers booked and tonnage of goods traffic from the stations on 
this route within limits of Osmanabad district during the year 
1965-66: — 
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TABLE No. 1 

Number or pas.sengers booked from the stations in 
Osmanabad district 


Station 

1965-66 

Udgir 

.. 2,96,644 

Her 

•67,336 

Chakur 

. .. , 23,556 average per year 

Latur Road 

.. 1,52,740 

Wadwalnagnath . 

34,216 

Janwal 

30,431 


TABLE No. 2 

Statement of goods 

BOOKED FROM VARIOUS STATIONS DURING 

1965-66. 

Station 

Year 1965-66 

Udgir 

.. 1.34,616* 

Her 

.. 100 

Chakur 

. .. Not opened for goods traffic. 

Latur Road 

. 7,935 average per year. 

Wadwalnagnath . 

583 average per year. 

Janwal 

150 


The Miraj-Latur narrow-gauge railway line traverses through Miraj-I-atur 
Osmanabad and Latur tahsils for a distance of 35.51 rniles nairrow-gause 
(57.14 km). Formerly this line was known as the Barshi Light 
Railway. 

An agreement took place between the then Government of 
H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Barshi Light Railway 
fot thc consti'uction, maintenance and working of a rail¬ 
way from the frontier of the Hyderabad State to Latur in that 
State, known as the Latur extension on 21st April 1909. 


Figures are in quintals. 
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The extension of the Barshi Light Railway in the territory of 
Nizam State was opened for traffic in 1911. 

Starting from Miraj it runs towards the north-west through 
Latur and Osmanabad tahsils with the total mileage of 35.51. It 
enters Dhoki tahsil of Osmanabad and terminates at Latur 
station. 


The stations on this line (with their distance from Kurduwadi) 
are— 

Latur (137 miles) 

Hangul (127 miles) .. | 

Ausa (117 miles) .. Stations are from Latur tahsil. 
Neoli (106 miles) .. | 

Murud (99 miles) .. J 

Palsap (93 miles) .. "1 

Thair (87 miles) .. )► Stations are from Osmanabad tahsil, 
Dhoki (83 miles). ..J 


This is a narrow-gauge [2' 6"]i line with a good foundation. 
The countryside through which it passes is plain. 

The passenger trains running on this route are— 

(1) Latur-Kurduwadi Mixed, 

(2) Latur-Kurduwadi Passenger, 

(3) Latur-Kurduwadi Mixed Passenger. 

The following is the statement showing the number of 
passengers booked and tonnage of goods traffic from the stations 
on this route within the limits of Osmanabad district during the 
year 1964: — 

TABLE No. 3 

Passenger and Goods traffic from various .stations during 

THE. YEAR 1964. 


Station 

(1) 

Number of 
passengers 
booked 

(2) 

Tonnage of 
goods 
cleared 

(3) 

Chief 
items of 
export 

(4) 


Latur 

35,256 

•(35,256) 

MiscellanQpus 


Hangul .. 

28,306 

Not opened 
for goods 
traffic. 

Do. 


Ausa 

69,545 

*(26) 

Do. 


Neoli 

48,569 

Nil 

Do. 


Murud . . 

53,823 

(54) 

Do. 


Palsap 

44,514 

(469) 

Do. 


Thair 

56,876 

(353) 

Do . 



•Figures in brackets indicate tonnes. 
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Osmanabad formerly was a part of the Dominion of the Ex- 
State of Hyderabad and was included in the revenue limits of 
Aurangabad Division. It then comprised seven tahsils, viz .-.— 

(1) Latur, 

(2) Umarga, 

(3) Tuljapur, 

(4) Osmanabad, 

(5) Parenda, 

(6) Kalain, and 

(7) Ansa. 

To these, three more tahsils of the Bidar district, viz., Nilanga, 
Udgir and Ahamadpur were added at the time of Reorganisation 
in 1956. At the same time Bhum was upgraded as a tahsil 
Thus Osmanabad comprised 11 tah.sils. 

The total mileage in the elistrict in 1914 was 185 comprising 
the following roads; — 

(1) Ahmadpur-Parenda Road II section 68 miles 

(2) Tuljapur-Yedshi Road .. .. 24 miles 

(3) Tuljapur-Sholapur Road .. 16 miles 

(4) Hydcrabad-Sholapur Road ,, .. 49 miles 

(5) Barshi-Ambejogai Road .. .. 20 miles 

(6) Ahmadpur-Parenda Road III section 8 miles 

Total .. 185 miles 

In addition the following roads were constructed during the 
period between 1914 and 1939 by the then Hyderabad Govern¬ 
ment : — 


(1) Naldurg-Tuljapur Road 

.. 19 miles 

(2) Yedshi-Chausala Road 

.. 37 miles 

(3) Kunthalgiri Branch Road 

2 miles 

(4) Washi Branch Road . . 

.. 2’50 miles 

(3) Dhoki Branch Road .. 

. . 7’50 miles 

Total 

68 miles 


The total road mileage in the year 1939 was thus 253. 

The development of road communication did not receive any 
particular attention during the War and post-War years. 

Under the five year plans, the then Hyderabad Government 
proposed the construction of new roads and accordingly follow¬ 
ing roads were constructed : — 

Latur-Ausa Road .. .. .. 29 miles 

Ausa-Umarga R<3ad .. .. . . 11 miles 

On Reorganisation of States, Zahirabad-Nanded Road, which was 
in existence, has been transferred to Osmanabad district. The 
schemes, which were not Completed in the First Five-Year Plan 
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were continued in the Second Five-Year Plan in addition to the 
new schemes undertaken by the erstwhile Bombay State. The 
total road mileage at the end of second plan was 439.51. 

The following roads were constructed during the Second Five- 
Year Plan period: — 


(1) Dhoki-Kalam Road .. 

16 

miles 

(2) Ausa Umarga Road .. 

.. 10-50 

miles 

(3) Bhalki-Nilanga Road 

25 

miles 

(4) Ahmadpur Ghatnandur Road 

16 

miles 

(5) Dalim-Murum Road 

6 

miles 

(6) Aland-Umarga Road 

10 

miles 

(7) Tuljapur-Sangamner Road . . 

4 

miles 

(8) Osmanabad-Vairag Road 

.. 8-50 

miles 

(9) Kunthalgiri-Bhum Road 

.. 7-50 

miles 

(10) Umarga Gunjoti Road 

.. 2-50 

miles 

(11) Nilanga-Udgir Road 

2 

miles 


Total 


)08'00 miles 


With the inauguration of the Zilla Parishad in 1962 all Major 
District Roads and other roads were transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad. Roads are classified according to their importance into 
four categories, viz., (i) National Highways, (it) State Highways, 
(Hi) Major District Roads and (iv) Other District Roads. 

TABLE No. 4 

Road Mile.we in Osmanabad district during 

1962 to 1964* 




Years 


Category 

'^^1962 

1963 

1964 

National Highway (miles) 

(49-27) 

(49-27) 

(49-27) 

Km. 

78-83 

78-83 

78-83 

State Highway (miles) 

(299-07) 

(304-32) 

(305-06) 

Km. 

478-51 

486-91 

488-10 

Other District Roads (miles) 

(96-13) 

(159-11) 

(167-49) 

Km. 

153-81 

254-58 

267-98 

Total (miles) 

(444-47) 

(512-70) 

(521-82) 

Km. 

711-15 

820-32 

834-91 


* Figures are taken from Socio-Economic K< 
of Osmanabad district, 1962-63 and 1963-64. 
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TABLE No. 5 


CHAPTER 7. 


STA'nSrK:S OF cemeni-concrete, black topped, water bound 

MACADAM AND LOWER TYPES OF ROADS IN OsMANABAD DrSTRICT* 


Item 

Years 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Cement Concrete (milc.s) 

*(0-75) 

(0-75) 

(0-75) 

Km. 

1-20 

1-20 

1-20 

Black topped (miles) 

(117'60) 

(131-12) 

(149-88) 

Km. . . 

188-16 

209-79 

239-81 

Water bound macadam (miles) .. 

(326-12) 

(344-46) 

(340-69) 

Km. 

521-79 

551-14 

545-10 

Lower types (miles) 

.. 

(36-37) 

(30-5) 

Km. 

•- 

58-19 

48-80 


National Highways are defined as main highways serving 
predominantly national, as distinct from state needs and pur¬ 
poses, running through the length and .breadth of India, and 
together forming a system connecting capitals of States, major 
cities, foreign highway, and State highways. There is only one 
National Highway passing through Osmanabad district, viz., 
Hydcrabad-Sholapur Road. The Hyderabad-Sholapur Road is 
the only National Highway (No. 9) in the Aurangabad Revenue 
Division which includes the District of Osmanabad. This road 
starts from Hyderabad and ends at Sholapur. It enters Osmana¬ 
bad district at mile No. 124/0 and leaves the district at mile 
No. 173/3. The total length of the road in Osmanabad district 
is 49/3 miles and is fully asphalted. While passing from east to 
West the ff)llowing roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it: — 


Communi¬ 
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Hoads. 

Road 

Mileage. 


National 

Highways. 

Hyderabad 

.Sholapur 

Road. 


(1) Uroarga-Gunjoti Road 

(2) Aland-Umarga Road 

(3) Ausa-Umarga Road 

(4) Dalini-Murum-Road 

(5) Naldurg-Tuljapur Road .. 


O.D.R.' .. 136/4 mile. 

S.H.* .. 138/4 mile. 

S.H. .. 138/4 mile. 

M.D.R.3 145/7 mile. 

M.D.R. .. 161/7 mile. 


* Figures are taken from Socio-Economic Review and District Statistical Abstract 
of Osmanabad, 1962-63 and 1963-64. 

(*) Figures in brackets indicate miles. 

’ Other District Road. 

* State Highway. 

3 Major District Road. 
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The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 


(1) Talmud 

Mile No 

.. 126/0 


(2) Tururi 

.. 130/0 


(3) Dadka 

.. 132/0 


(4) Umarga 

.. 138/4 

(traveller’s bungalow). 

(5) Jakekur 

.. 140/0 


(6) Yelli .. 

.. 141/0 


(7) Dalim 

.. 145/0 

(traveller’s bungalow). 

(8) Yenegur 

.. 150/0 


(9) Jalkot .. 

.. 156/0 


(10) Naldurg 

.. 160/0 

(traveller’s bungalow). 

(ll)Andora 

.. 161/7 


(12) Itkal .. 

.. 171/0 



The highway has a black-topped surface and is motorable 
throughout the year. 

The road crosses the following rivens and nalas over which 
bridges have been built. 


Name of the River or Nala 

Mile No. 

(1) Talmud river 


.. 125/6 

(2) Mulaj Nala 


.. 132/5 

(3) Omerga river 


.. 136/3 

(4) Jakekur river 


.. 140/2 

(5) Nala 


.. 140/6 

(6) Benitora 


.. 140/9 

(7) Bhosga 


.. 150/6 

(8) Bori river .. 


.. 159/6 

(9) Kerur riyer 


.. 168/3 

(10) Nala 


.. 170/4 


The State Highways are defined as all other main trunk or 
arterial roads of a State connecting other highways, headquarters 
of a district, cities and serving as main arteries of traffic to and 
from major roads. They are usually maintained by the State 
Government and are generally bridged and metalled. 


There are 10 State Highways in Osmanabad district, viz., 
Ausa-Umarga road, Aland-Umarga road, Tuljapur-Sholapur 
road, Tuljapur-Chausala road, Ahmadpur-Ghatnandur road, 
Ahmadpur-Parenda road, Zahirahad-Nanded road, Bhalki- 
Nilanga road and Latur-Ausa road. 
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This road takes oif from the Ahmadpiir-Parenda Road at mile 
No. 34/0 and ends at Lamjana junction at mile No. 20. 

In its stretch, the road touches the following places: — 

(1) Wasangaon, 

(2) Gangajnir, 

(3) Ausa, 

(4) Dandpur, 

(5) Lamjana. 

The road crosses Wasangaon and Tawarja river at mile No. 2/1 
and mile No. .S/2, respectively, where causeways are constructed. 

The surface of the road is asphalted and is open for traffic 
throughout the year. 

The portion of this road from Lamjana to National Highway 
No. 9, Hydcrahad-Sholapur road is known as Ausa-Umarga road 
which is one of the important district roads linking commercial 
centres like Ausa and Umarga to the National Highway. The 
road starts from I.amjana, where Latur-Ausa road ends and 
terminates at the point of its junction with the National High¬ 
way at mile No. 139, In its stretch of 24j4. miles, the road 
touches the following places, viz., Wanwad, Kavthe, Basulsur and 
Koregaon. No road cither takes off from it or cros.ses it. 

The road crosses Terna river at mile No. 8/5 where a causeway 
has been constructed. The surface of the road is water-bound 
macadam and is nor motorable throughout the year. 

The portion of the road from the Hyderabad-Sholapui 
National Highway to Kasgi village is known as Aland-Umarga 
road. Aland is a tahsil town in Guiharga district. The total 
length of the road is about 10 miles from Aland to its meeting 
point with the National Highway. The road enters into Osma- 
nabad district at mile No. 9jA'/i (9 miles and V /2 furlongs) and 
ends at mile No. 19/4 (19 miles and 4 furlongs) at the junction of 
Hyderabad-Sholapur Road. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch in the dis¬ 
trict: Ganjali, Alasgaon and Kasgi. The surface of the road is 
water-hound macadam and is motorable throughout the year. 

Both the roads, viz., the Tuljapur-Sholapur and the Tuljapur- 
Chausala Roads are fwc> sections of the proposed National High¬ 
way, VIZ., Malkapur-Jalna-Sholapur-Bijapur road. 


This road starts from Tuljapur town, runs in a southernly 
direction and terminates at a distance of 15/4 miles, near the 
village Tamaswadi where it enters the Sholapur district. In its 
stretch of about 16 miles it touches the following places: — 
Sindphal V/^*, Massangy 3/0, Mulumba 6/0, Songi Kh. 9/4 
and Tamaswadi 14/4. 

* The distance of the place in Miles from Tuljapur. 
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Section Two. 
Tidjapnr- 
Chemsaia 
Road. 


A litnridpnr- 
Ghatnandnr 
Road. 


The road crosses Surat Nala and Tamaswadi Nala at mile 
ISiO. 10/4 and mile No. 14/7, respectively, where stonc'archcd 
causeway measuring 104' and steel, girder bridye measuring 160', 
respectively, have been constructed. 

The road is motoralrle throughout the year. It is asphalted 
and has 12' wide carriage way. There is one rest-house on this 
road at Tuljapur. 

This road starts from Tuljapur town at mile No. 180 of the 
proposed Malkapur-Jalna-Sholapur-Bijapur National Highway 
running in a north-westerly direction ; it terminates at the 
border of the district at mile No. 243 of the proposed highway 
and thereafter enters the Bhir district. The total length of the 
road from Tuljapur to the border of the district is 63 miles. 

The following arc the places touched by this road in its stretch 
of 63 miles in the district: — 


Place 

Mile No. 

(1) Tuljapur* .. 

.. 180/0 

(2) Bori . 

.. 186/0 

(3) Shekhapur 

.. 192/0 

(4) Osmanabad* 

.. 194 

(5) Singoli 

.. 198/0 

( 6 ) Alani . 

.. 202/4 

(7) Chorkhali. 

.. 211/0 

( 8 ) Yermala*. 

.. 215/0 

(9) Terkheda .. .. .. 

.. 221/0 

(10) Bade Pasgaon 

.. 240/0 


The portion of the road from mile No. 204 to mile No. 208 is 
in Sholapur district. 

The road crosses two rivers, the Manjra in mile No. 241/6 and 
the Alni in mile No. 203/1 where bridges have been constructed. 

The road also cro.s.ses the Miraj-Kurduwadi-Latur narrow- 
gauge railway line at mile No. 206/6 near Ycdsi railway station. 

The road is fully asphalted and has 12' wide carriage way. It 
is motorablc throughout the year. 

The road all along has a water-bound macadam surface and is 
motorablc throughout the year. 

This road takes off from mile No. 91/0 of the Zahirabad- 
Nanded Road at Ahmadpur town and runs in a westerly direc¬ 
tion. It touches the border of the district and crosses into Bhir 
district. The total length of the road is 15/4 miles. The road 
touches the following places in its stretch: — 

Mite No. 

(1) RajDarga . 4/0 

(2) Kodra .. .. .. ,. .. 9/0 

(3) Katkarwadi .. .. .. 12/0 

No major roads either cross it or take off from it. 


• Places with Rest Houses. 
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The road has water-hound macadam standard surface and is 
motorahk throuj^hout the year. The road crosses the following 
two rivers in the mile numbers given against them. 

(1) Patcida River .. .. .. .. 7/4 

(2) Manair River .. .. .. 10/3 

At hoth these places bridges have been, built. 

This road takes off at mile No. 85/2 of Zahirabad-Nanded 
road near Sirur village. It runs in a westerly direction traversing 
Ahmadpur, Latur, Osmanabad, Barshi (in Sholapur district) and 
Parenda tahsils and terminates at Parenda. Its portion from 
mile No. 104/2 is a major district road. 

Its portion from the start to mile No. 67/3 is under the 
Osmanabad division after which it enters Sholapur district. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 


Place 

Mile No. 

Place 

Mile No, 

(1) Sirur ., 

0/0 

(11) Latur* 

.. 34/0 

(2) Chobti 

3/0 

(12) Wadi.. 

.. 37/0 

(3) Gaodewatli 

4/0 

(i 3) Sakrawadi 

.. 44/0 

(4) Bhikarwadi 

.. 5/0 

(14) Murud Akola 

.. 45/5 

(5) Dhangaon 

6/0 

(15) Karkata 

.. 52/0 

(6) Chakur 

.. 11/0 

(16) Murud* 

.. 54/0 

(7) Latur Road Statiuii 

.. 13/0 

(17) Pal sap wadi 

.. 60/0 

(8) Gharni 

15/0 

(18) Kalegaon 

.. 62/5 

(9) Bhatkheda 

.. 26/2 

(19) Dhoki* 

.. 66/0 

(lO)Kolpa.. 

The road crosses 

.. 27/5 

the following 

rivers and streams 

on which 


bridges are built: — 

Mile No. 


(1) Manjra Rivet, near Bhalkheda 

.. 26/2 

(2) Kalpa Nala, near Katpa 

.. 27/4 

(3) Kalegaon Nala, near Kalegaon 

.. 62/5 

(4) Dhoki Nala, near Dhoki 

.. 65/5 


The road is motorahk- throughout the year. 

It starts from Zahirabad in Bidar district and traverses Udgir 
and Ahmadpur tahsils. The road enters Osmanabad district at 
mile No. 55, It runs in a north-westerly direction up to Ahmad- 
jnir and then turns north-eastwards and runs in the same direc¬ 
tion up to the border of the district where it enters Nanded dis¬ 
trict. 

The total length of the road in Osmanabad district is 45 miles. 
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State 
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The road touches the following places in its stretch; — 


Place 

Mile No. 

Place 

Mile No. 

(DTogri.. 

. 56/0 

(9) Watarwadi 

.. 78/0 

(2) Jannal .. 

. 62/0 

(10) Man wadi 

.. 83/0 

(3) Udgir .. 

. 66/0 

(11) Sirur .. 

.. 85/2 


(Rest House) 

(12) Gaiwadi 

.. 88/0 

(4) Loni .. 

. 67/0 

(13) Malegaon 

.. 89/5 

(5) Loni Railway Station 

.. 69/0 

(14) Ahmadpur 

.. 91/0 

(6) Bainerwadi 

,. 70/0 

(15) Thotga 

.. 92/0 

(7) Amsarga 

.. 74/0 

(16) Gugool 

.. 95/0 

(8) Kinnalwadi 

.. 75/0 

(17) Pandarwadi 

.. 97/1 

Nanded-Zahirabad 

road crosses 

the following 

rivers on which 


bridges are built: — 

Mile No. 

(1) Tirur River, near Tirur .. .. .. 7910 

(2) Manair River, near Malegaon .. .. 97/1 

The road is motorahle throughout the year. 

The following roads cither take-off from it or are crossed by it. 

Serial Name of the Road Place of Junction Mile No. 

No. 

1 Ahmadpur-Parenda Road .. Sirur .. .. .. 85/2 

2 Ahmadpur-Ghatnandur Road Ahniadpur .. .. 91/0 

This road takes off from Zahirabad-Nanded Road in Bidar 
district and connects Nilanga in Osmanabad district. The road 
terminates at the junction of Latur-Ausa Road and Ausa-Umarga 
Road. The junction formed by these three roads is known as 
Lamjana junction, which is the nearest village from the place of 
junction. The Bhalki-Nilanga Road enters Osmanabad district 
at mile No. 22/5jA and terminates at mile No. 47/3 at the 
Lamjana junction. The total length of this road in Osmanabad 
district is 24/7/4 miles. It takes a westerly course throughout its 
run in the district. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 


Place 

Mile No. 


(1) Siisi 

.. 30/0 


(2) Nilanga 

.. 37/0 

(Rest House). 

(3) Wadi .. 

.. 42/0 


(4) Tambarwadi .. 

.. 44/0 


(5) Lamjana 

.. 47/3 

where the road termin' 


ates. 

This road crosses Terna river in mile No. 24/6 where a cause¬ 
way has been constructed. 
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Major District Roads are roughly of the same specifications as 
State Highways except that they may not be asphalted or fully 
bridged. These roads connect important centres of trade and 
commerce with railways and highways. The Major District 
Roads in this district are— 

(1) Ahmadpur-Parenda Road Section III, 

(2) Kunthalgiri-lihum Road, 

(.3) Osmanabad-Vairag Road, 

(4) Tuljapur-Sangaraner Road, 

(5) Daliin-Murum Road, 

(6) Naldurg-Tuljapur Road, 

( 1 ) Barshi-Ambejogai Road. 

This section of Ahmadpur-Parenda road falling within the 
limits of Osmanabad district starts from mile No. 104/2. Alter 
traversing through a part of Sholapur district it enters Osmanabad 
district and terminates at Parenda. The total length of the road 
in Osmanabad district is 8/4 miles. 

The road touches Aranwadi and Parenda in its stretch. It 
crosses Chandani and Dudhana rivers in mile Nos. 107/1 and 
(09/2, respectively. There are submersible bridges where traffic is 
interrupted during the monsoon. 

This road which belongs to the Major District Roads category 
has a total length of 1 mile, 3 furlongs. It is a metalled and 
fully bridged road having a road width of 24’ and metalled 
width of 12'. The road serves as a branch road branching off 
from mile No. 6.3/1, of Ahmadpur-Parenda Road (State Highway 
No. 2) Sections I and II and terminates at Dhoki Railway station, 
on Latur-Miraj Railway line. 

This road staits from mile No. 232/3 of Tuljapur-Chausala 
Road, a State Highway and ends at Kunthalgiri village. The 
total length of the road is 1.90 miles. It is metalled and fully 
bridged. 

The road takes off from Tuljapur-Chausala State Highway in 
mile No. 193/3 and runs in south-westerly direction. The total 
length of the road is 8/5 miles and is metalled and fully bridged. 

The road touches the following villages^ in its Stretch: - 

(1) Raghuchiwadi, 

(2) Pimpri, 

(3) Chilwadi. 

There are two bridges on the road, in mile No. 0/7 and mile 
No. 7/5, respectively, on the Bhogwati river. The road enters 
Sholapur division at mile No. 8/5. 

A-1272—35-A 
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Tuljapur- 

Sangamner 

Road. 

Kunthalgiri- 
Bhum Road, 


Dalim-Murum 

Road. 


Naldufg- 

Tuljapur 

Road. 


Barshi- 
/I ntbejogai 
Road. 


This rciad branches off from the Tuljapur-Sholapur Road 
(State Highway No. 1) at mile No. 1/0. It runs in a north¬ 
westerly direction. It has a total length of 3 miles and 7 furlongs. 
The road is metalled and fully bridged. There are two major 
cross drainage works of which one is situated in mile No. 0/4 
and the other in mile No. 3/2. 


The road starts from Kunthalgiri village at mile No. 0/0, runs 
in a southerly direction and after running a distance of 7 miles 
and 5 furlongs terminates at Bhum. The road is metaljed and 
partially bridged. 

The road takes off from the Hyderabad-Sholapur National 
Highway in mile No. 147/2. It runs south and terminates at 
Murum village. The total length of the road which is six miles 
is metalled, and fully bridged throughout. 

A further extension of thisi road up to Bhari-Kavatha is under 
construction. 

The road starts from the Hyderabad-Sholapur National High¬ 
way at mile No. 161/7. It runs in a north-westerly direction and 
terminates at its point of junction with the Sholapur-Bhir State 
Highway in mile No. 180/6. 

The total length of this road, which is of Major District Road 
standard, is 19.11 miles. It is fully bridged and black topped. 
The road width is 24' and the metalled width 12'. The road is 
motorable throughout the year. 

The road is divided into two sections, viz., Ycrmala Branch 
Road and Parali Branch Road. The length of the former is only 
three miles. It runs in a south-westerly direction when it crosses 
at the border of the district and enters Sholapur district. The 
latter starts from the same point by crossing Sholapur-Bhir Road, 
a State Highway. It runs in a north-easterly direction. After 
running a distance of 17 miles it crosses the border of the district 
to enter into Bhir district. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Bangarwadi, 

121 Yermala, 

(3) Pangaon. 

(4) Sonarwadi. 

(5) Andora, 

(6) Hassegaon. 

f7) Wasegaon, and 
(8) Kalajn. 

Both the sections are black-topped at Yermala anji Kalani, res¬ 
pectively, for 6 furlongs and the remaining portion is metalled 
The road is fully bridged except at a point of low-level causeway 
near Hassegaon village. The road crosses Sholapur-Bhir Road at 
Yermala. It crosses the Terna river on the Parali Branch Road. 


.\-I272—35'B 
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The road is inotorable throughout the year. 

All the roads in Osroanabad district of National and State 
Highway category are all-weather roads except Dhoki-Kalam 
Road, The work of 12 cross drainage works on Dhoki-Kalam 
Road is in progress. The road was opened for all-weather traffic 
in March 1966. 
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In addition to the roads mentioned above, the following roads 
are under construction: — 


(1) Deglur-Udgir Road, 

(2) Nilanga-Udgir Road, and 

(3) Pardi-Parenda Road via Bhum. 

These roads are of Major District Roads standard and together 
cover a length of 76.50 miles. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan period, roads having a 
length of 241 miles were taken up for construction. 


List of Major District Roads taken up for construction 
during the Third Five-Year Plan. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Road 



Length in 
miles 

1 

Osmanabad-Ujarii Road .. .. ,. 



17-62 

2 

Udgir-RcnapuT Koad .. 



31-25 

3 

Parenda-Kukadgaon-Nanaj Road .. 



20-25 

4 

Lohara-Karajkhed Road 



7-75 

5 

Latur-Hosegaon-Nittur Road .. 



20-25 

6 

Bhum-Kherda Road 



16-62 

7 

Ahmadpur-Khandali-Ranisawargaon Road 



8-50 

8 

Nilanga-Nittur-Charui Road 



24-25 

9 

Kalam-Latur Road 



37-62 

10 

Kawtha-Adansuri Road 



11 

II 

Murum-Bhari-Kawtha-Akalkot Road 



N.A. 

12 

Sirur-Tajband-Mukhed Road 

•• 


N.A. 


In addition to the above roads the construction work of Ujani- 
Ausa Road, 17 miles in length is in progress. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan period the following works 
in Osmanabad district were taken up: — 

(I) Strengthening and black-topping of Sirur— 

Tajhand-Osmanabad Road from mile No. 0/0 to 22/0, 
32/0 to 33/0, 36/0 to 67/7. 

(a) Cement concrete—I mile. 

(h) 2" Semigrant carpet—44 miles. 

(c) Renewal of black-topped surface—12 miles. 
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(2) Strengthening and black-topping of Nandcd-Zahiraltatl 

road from mile No. 85/2 to 100/0— 

2" Semigrant carpet—13.63 miles. 

Renewal of black-topped surface—1.12 miles. 

(3) Strengthening and black-topping of Latur Road station to 

Latur road from mile No. 22/0 to 33/0, and 2" full- 
grout carpet—10 miles. 

(4) Black-topping of Latur-Ausa road from mile No. 11/0 to 

20/0—3/4", Premix carpet—9 miles. 

In addition to the works, three bridges were to be constructed 
during the Third Five-Year Plan. Construction of the two was 
completed. There is no ferry service on any river in Osmanabad 
district. 

Other District Roads are usually like Major District Roads 
except that they are subject to more frequent interruptions to 
traffic during the rains. They arc designed to serve tahsil places 
and market centres. They are generally unmetalled and have 
murum surface. 

There are five Other District Roads in the district, viz., Dhoki 
Branch Road, Umarga-Gunjoti Road, Washi Branch Road, Udgir- 
Murki Road, Nilanga-Kesarshirshi-Murum-Turari Road. Details 
of these roads are given in the following statement. 



TABLE No. 6 

Other District Roads in Osmanabad District 
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With a large number of roads in the district there are quite 
a few bridges over river crossings and roads. Small bridges have 
also been constructed over many nalas. 

The following table gives the details of the bridges and cause¬ 
ways in Osmanabad district: — 



TABLE No. 7 

Bridges and Causeways (with a Linear Waterway of 100' and above) in Osmanabad District 
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Cost of 
construc¬ 
tion 

(10) 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Average 

height 

(9) 

^ ^ Sd 

V V rv> O o 


22' 

22' 

22' 

22' 

22' 

18' 


o o o o o o 

O — rsl r— TT 

rsj «— •— >— 

Type of 
construction 

(6) 

Causeway 

Arched culvert .. 

R.C.C.T. Beam- 
bridge. 

Do.. 

C. R. C. Arched 
culvert bridge. 

R. C. C. slab .. 

culvert. 

Name of nearest 
village or 
town 

(5) 

Bramhagaon 

Khasegaon 

Osmanabad 

Chilwadi village 

Crossing on Parb 
Branch Road. 

Dhoki village .. 

Mile No, 

(4) 

107/1 

109/8 . . 

0/8 

7/5 

1/5 

5/4 

Name of 
River 

(3) 

Chandani 

Bhogwati 

Bhogwati 

Terna 1 . 

Teina 

Name of Road 

(2) 

Ahmadpur-Parcnda Road .. 

Ahmadpur-Parenda Road , . 

Osmanabad-Vairag Road .. 

Osmanabad-Vairag Road ... 

Barshi-Ambejogai Road 

Dhoki-Branch Road.. 

•1,0 C- 

1 4^^ w 

^ cA 
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The scheme of Nationalisation of Passengers’ Transport Services 
in the erstwhile Hyderahad State, of which Osmanahad district 
formed a part, was started as early as in 1932. 

The State Transport (Marathwada) Aurangabad, came into 
existence as a result of the trifurcation of the former Hyderabad 
State. After reorganization of States in 1956, the operations in 
Marathwada were looked after by a separate department under 
the former Government of Bombay, which was called “Transfer¬ 
red Road Transport Undertakings Department ”. With effect from 
1st July 1961, the Transferred Road Transport undertakings 
Department was abolished. 


The State Transport (Marathwada) Aurangabad, alongwith 
the State Transport in Vidarbha region, were amalgamated with 
the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation which was named 
afterwards as “Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation” 
Osmanahad district forms part of the Aurangabad Division. 

Prior to Nationalisation, Transpoit Services were run by private 
agencies. They had their own vehicles. Their operations, how¬ 
ever, were far from satisfactory. As there were many agencies, 
a single route was served by more than one agency. This led 
automatically to competition amongst these agencies, which 
further rendered the business uneconomic. As a result the 
standard of services deteriorated. Amenities to the travelling 
public were neglected. 'Hie rules of safety were often infringed. 
Rash driving, resulting in accidents and injury to the life and 
limb of the travelling public became a common occurrence. 


After Independence the Government seriously considered this 
state of alfairs, and decided to nationalise road transport. 

For the convenience of the travelling public, the corporation 
has provided the following amenities to the district so far. 
Temporary bus stations are provided at Osmanahad and Latur. 
The bus-station at Osmanahad is also provided with a waiting 
room, a canteen, a fruit-stall and a pan-shop. The bus station at 
Latur is also provided with a fruit-stall and pan-shop. Pick-up 
stands are also provided at the following places in the district. 
(1) Latur, (2) Ahmadpur, (3) Kalam, (4) Dhoki, (5) Murud, and 
(6) Sirur-Tajband. 
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The following statement shows the number of depots, up and 
down trips, average number of persons travelling per day, distance 
fii.in and to depots, etc: — 


Route 

(1) 

Distance 

(2) 

Number of 
single 
trips 
per day 

(3) 

Number of 
persons 

travelled 
per day 
(Average) 

(4) 

Depot—Osmanabad— 

(1) Osmanabad-Aurangabad 

Miles Furlongs 

173 0 

2 

243 

(2) Osmanabad-Turori .. 

81 0 

2 

340 

(3) Osmanabad-Homanabad . . 

95 5 

10 

980 

(4) Homanabad-Tuljapur 

81 0 

4 

308 

(5) Tuljapur-Sholapur 

28 0 

10 

459 

(6) Osmanabad-Sholapur 

44 0 

22 

1738 

(7) Osmanabad-Pareiida 

53 0 

6 

659 

(8) Osmanabad-Bhum 

56 0 

4 

348 

(9) Osmanabad-Ahmadpur .. 

92 0 

2 

302 

(10) Osmanabad-I atur.. 

58 0 

2 

228 

(11) Osmanabad-Pandharpur .. 

90 0 

2 

224 

(12) Sholapur-Yedsi 

58 0 

2 

103 

(13) Osmanabad-Yedsi .. 

13 7 

5 

271 

(14) Osmanabad-Bhir .. 

83 5 

2 

232 

(15) Osmanabad-Dhoki 

20 I 

2 

256 

(16) Osmanabad-K’wadi 

43 0 

4 

526 

(17) Osmanabad-Nilanga 

97 0 

2 

221 

(18) Bhum-Barshi .. 

50 0 

2 

163 

(19) Osmanabad-Bhalki 

134 0 

2 

376 

(20) Osmanabad-Barshi .. .. 

34 0 

2 

103 
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Distance 

(2) 

Number of 
single 
trips 
per day 

(3) 

Number of 
persons 
travelled 
per day 
(Average) 
(4) 

Transport, 

Depot—Latur— 

Miles Furlongs 



(1) Latur-Aurangabad 

186 0 

2 

593 

(2) Latur-Nanded 

86 0 

12 

1753 

(3) Latur-Pandharpur 

141 0 

2 

595 

(4) Latur-Latur Road 

21 0 

14 

631 

(5) Latur-Sholapur (tJin-Umarga) 

105 0 

4 

890 

(6) Latur-Sholapur (via Osmanabad) 

101 0 

4 

864 

(7) Latur-Ausa 

12 0 

12 

373 

(8) Latur-Atubejogai .. 

38 0 

12 

983 

(9) Latur-Parli .. ,. 

56 0 

2 

264 

(10) Latur-Nilanga 

34 1 

4 

257 

(11) Latur-Bidar 

97 5 

4 

752 

(12) Latur-Killari 

31 4 

4 

198 

(13) Latur-Turori 

53 0 

4 

406 

(14) Latur-Aurad 

44 0 

8 

776 

(15) Latur-Murum 

64 0 

4 

504 

136 

(16) Latur-Umarga 

48 4 

2 

(17) Latur-Barahi 

64 0 

2 

237 

(18) Latur-Nalegaon 

24 0 

4 

249 

(19) Nilanga-Urnarga. 

36 5 

4 

246 

(20) Latur-Ahmadpur-Devani 

37 0 

4 

276 

(21) Latur-Udgir 

54 0 

2 

210 

(22) Latur-Pangaon 

20 5 

4 

198 

( 23) Latur-Kingaon 

62 0 

2 

186 

(24) Umarga-Loha re . . 

36 0 

2 

125 

(25) Latur-Kalam 

49 0 

2 

189 

(26) Umarga-Sastor 

18 0 

2 

52 

(27) Latur-Naldurg 

61 5 

2 

117 

Cooih The goods traffic in the district is jointly 

Tninspart. vvell as private carriers. 

carried by public as 


The total number of public as well as private carriers registered 
and licensed in the district is 194 and 17, respectively. 

As regards freight charges, no freight charges are fixed by the 
State authorities. The charges recovered are those which were 
current in the past and are as under: — 

0.50 paise per ten mile or Re. 1.00 per lorry mile. 

There are no unions of transport owners as such. The number 
of private stage carriage operators is three. 
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They run bus-services between (i) Parenda and Bhum, (ii) Kun- 
danwadi and Kokanwadi, and (iii) Latur and Kalam. 

Indian economy is predominantly rural and more than 80 per 
cent of the population are the residents of rural areas. Under 
such circumstances an efficient system of transport is felt to be 
the most urgent necessity. However, the facilities of rural trans¬ 
port are inadequate. Most of the roads are unmetalled and 
sometimes not usable for even cart traffic during the rainy 
season. Circumstances have changed during the last few years. 
Many schemes of rural road development have been taken up 
and a substantial measure of success has been achieved. People 
in the interior area resort to every available means of transport. 
Pedestrian journey for some miles is also not unusual. As far as 
the rural area of the district is concerned, the bullock-cart is still 
regarded as an important and a traditional means of conveyance. 
The major district roads and 5 other district roads traversing 
from this district cater to the transport needs of most of the 
interior tracts of the district. The two railway routes having 
together 16 stations in the district also help rural areas where 
approach roads have lieen constructed. 

The construction of bridges and causeways on a few rivers has 
avoided the difficulty of isolation of the rural area used to be 
caused in the rainy seasons owing to floods. 

It may be noted that on most of the motorable roads the 
State Transport authorities are running buses. Since the 
nationalisation of the transport undertaking the facilities of bus 
transport have been carried to almost all corners of the district. 
Moreover the State Transport has facilitated an easy journey 
to passengers. 

Osmanabad has very few centres of tourist attraction such as 
hill forts, famous temples and mosques etc., with the exception 
of the Bhavani temple at Tuljapur and the dilapidated ground 
forts at Naldurg, Ausa and Parenda. As such very few tourists 
visit the district except perhaps the pious-minded who make it a 
point to visit the temple of Bhavani. Under these circumstances 
tourists facilities as are to be found in the districts of Aurangabad 
or Satara are non-existent. However, for the travelling public 
and the government officers on duty, inspection bungalows and 
rest-houses have been provided by the Government at the follow¬ 
ing places:—Osmanabad, Umarga, Dalimb, Naldurg, Nilanga, 
Latur, Udgir, Ahmadpur, Gharni, Murud Akola, Murud Dhoki, 
Tuljapur, Kalam, Osmanabad annexe, Yermaia and Parenda. 
They are equipped with all necessary amenities like mattresses, 
furniture, crockery etc. 

The Indian Posts and Telegraphs department maintains a 
postal division for the five districts of Marathwada with a head¬ 
quarters at Aurangabad. In the year 1963-64, all tahsil head- 

The Directory of villages and towns given at the end of this volume also gives 
the nearest Bus stand and the nearest Railway Station useful to each village in the 
district. 
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quarters had post-offices whereas 9 tahsil headquarters had 
Telegraph offices. The remaining two tahsil headquarters viz., 
Kalam and Umarga were not having telegraph offices. 

In respect of telephones 10 tahsil headcjuarters had telephone 
communication, whereas Umarga tahsil had no telephone link. 

The head post-office is located at Osmanabad. There were 
10 telegraph offices, 11 telephone offices and 389 branch offices in 
the district in 1964. During the same year the number of post 
boxes was 498. 

A tahsilwisc list of villages at which branch post offices have 
been located is given below: — 

Ahmadpur tahsil -— 

Ahmadpur, Kostagaon, Sugaon, Chikhali, Nalcgaon, 
Andhori, Atola, Kingaon, Ujlamb, Satala Kh., Umarga Kort, 
Dhanora Bk., Sirur Tajband, Sawargaon Rokda, Hadolti, 
Khandali, Telgaon, Hipperga Kajal, Chapoli, Kadpur, Chera, 
Talni, Wanjarwada, Mahalingi, Kumtha Bk., Naigaon, Ajan- 
sonda Bk., Shivankhed Bk., Janwal, Chakur, Gharni. Wadwal 
and Ashta. 

There is also a combined sub-post office at Abmadpur. 

Parenda tahsil — 

Shelgaon, Chinchpur Bk., Antarvvali, Ambi, Kukadgaon, 
Donja, Anala, Kandari, Rohkal, Arangaon, Jawala, Wangi Bk., 
Sawargaon, Wakdi, Sirsao, Mankeshwar, Devlali, Sonari, Dom- 
gaon, Asoo, Shirala and Loni. 

There is also a combined sub-post office at Parenda. 

Udgir tahsil— 

Shelgaon, Hali, Kini Yalladcvi,” Karadkhed, Kumtha Kh., 
Lohara, Tondar, Dewarjan, Jalkot, Wadhona Bk., Goodsoor, 
Nalgir, Gutti, Atnoor, Jawalga, Hclamb, Walandi, Deoni Bk., 
Lasona, Borol, Gondgaon, Avalkonda, Banshelki, Nagalgaon, 
Tondchira, Honali, Togri, Sirol and Rawangaon. 

There is also a combined sub-post office at Udgir. 

Kalam tahsil — 

Lakhangaon, Para, Pimpalgaon Lingi, Itkur, Hawargaon, 
Mandwa, Kanherwadi, Gojwada, Bavi, Massa, Terkheda, 
Kadaknathwadi, Ycrmala, Karanjakala, Andora, Mangrul, 
Moha, Khamaswadi, Pangaon, Dahiphal, Sapnai, Satephal, 
Chorakhali, Sawargaon, Shiradhon, Jawala Kh., Deodhanora. 
Nipani, Padoli, Naigaon, Deolali. 

There is also a combined sub-post office at Kalam. 


Ausa tahsil — 

Bhada, Shivli, Korangla, Almala, Budhada, Shivni Bk., 
Borphal, Hasegaon, T.iodga, Holi, Ujani, Taka, Belkund, Ashiv, 
Nagarsoga, Motola, Selu, Kinithot, Tungi Bk., Haregaon, 
Chincholi Tapse, l..amjana, Talni, Mangrul, Mogarga, 
Kharosa, Killari, Karla and Nanand. 
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Umarga lahsil — 

Kanegaon, Bhargali, Lohara Bk., Nagvir, Makni, Sastur, 
Tawshigad, Kawtha, Pet Sangvi, Jevvali, Dastapur, Yencgur, 
Toraml)a, Ashta Kasar, Koral, Kaldcv Nimhala, Tiigaon, 
Dalimh, Achaler, Sundarwadi, Balsur, Aloor, Chincholi 
Bhuyar, Kasarjawalga, Belamb, Kothali, Kadher, Kasgi, 
Ekruga, Jakckur, Madaj, Chakur, Giinjoti, Trikoli, Mulaj, 
Chincholi Jahagir, Talmod, Kunhali, Turori, Bedga, Malgi 
and Diggi, 

Latur tahsil — 

Tandulja, Gadhawad, Wagholi, Jawla Bk., Murud Bk., 
Shirala, Borgaon Bk., Chincholi Ballalnath, Katgaon, Niwali, 
Ekrtika, Takali Bardapur, Gatcgaon, Jewali, Nandgaon, 
Harangool Bk,, Wasangaon, Gangapur, Kavha, Kasarkheda, 
Bhatangli, Babhalgaon, Sonwati and Bori. 

Tuljapur tahsil — 

Kati, Wadgaon Kati, Sawargaon, Tamalwadi, Sangvi Kati, 
Masla Kh.. Pimpla Kb., Deokurli, Kumbhaii, Mangrul, 
Yamgarwadi, Nanduri, Ap.singa, Sindpbal, Kakrainba, Tirth 
Kh., Band, Arli Bk., Hipparga Rawa. Ghandvir, Salgara Divti, 
Yeota, Katgaon, Chivvari, Kilaj, Horti, Morta, Itkal, Andota, 
Khudawadi, Jalkot, Shahpur, Nilegaon, Hangarga Naldurg, 
and Nandgaon.' 

There is also a combined sub-post office at Tuljapur. 

Bhum tahsil — 

It, Girwali. Pargaon, Ilatola, Pimpalgaon-Kamalcshwari, 
Ghatpimpri, Ramkund, Saramkundi, Washi, Indapur, Pathrud, 
Walwad and Chinchpur. 

There is also a combined sub-post office at Bhum. 

Osmariabad lahsil — 

Ghatangri, Gad Deodhari, Alni, Chilwadi, Pawner, Upla, 
Wadgaon, Sanja, Waruda, Medsinga, Sakanewadi, Ruibhar, 
Sarola Bk., Dhoki, Khed, Tugaon, Hingalajwadi, Ter, Palasap, 
Wagholi, Kajla, Jagji, Tawrajkheda, Irla, Arani, Sumbba, 
Yevti, Kond, Nitbali, Rajuri, Chikhali, Samudravani, Dharur, 
Keshegaon, Bembli, Padoli and Bamni. 

There is also a combined sub-post office at Osmanabad. 

Nilanga tahsil — 

Chincholi (pan), Hippalgaon, Gour, Anandwadi Gout, 
Yerola, Halki. Sirur, Anantpal, Sakol, Bakli, Shedol, Masalga, 
Shivani Kotal, Sinelhijawalga, Hadga, Rathoda, Nitoor, Kel- 
gaon, Lamliota, Katejawalga, Sirola, Sindhkhed, Ambulga Bk., 
Makani, Talikhcil, Chincholi Sayakhan, Malegaon jewari, 
Jewari, Dhanora, Madansiiri, Hasori Bk., Mudgad, Ramling. 
Kokalgaon, Kasarsirsi, Badoor, Gunjarga, Ustori, Sawari, Halsi 
Tugaon, Korali, Kasar Balkunda, Aurad-Shahajani, Tambala, 
and Borsuri. 

There is also a combined sub-post office at Nilanga. 
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Thus, there are 10 comhined offices, 35 sub-offices and 358 
branch offices in Osmanabad district. 

The total number of radio licences issued during; the year 
1963-64 was 525. 


LoMMtiNiTv* Community radio sets are installed in some of the villages by 
the Directorate of Publicity under the Rural Broadcasting 
Contributory Scheme of the Gkrvernmcnt of Maharashtra. The 
Directorate also provides for the maintenance and servicing of 
the radio sets. A radio set can he installed in a grampanchayat 
or municipality by contributing a sum of Rs. 175 for a dry 
battery set and Rs. 150 for an electric radio set. The institution 
concerned is also required to pay Rs. 60 for maintenance and 
sei vicing of the set, which is inclusive of expenditure for battery 
sets and licence fee. In case of electric sets, the charges for 
electi icily are to be borne by the party concerned. These radio 
sets are the property of the Government of Maharashtra. They 
aie meant for public use only. It is prescribed that the radio sets 
should be used to tune programmes relayed from tlie All India 
Radio, and especially the programmes for the villagers and 
workers. 

The following is the tahsilwise list of villages in Osmanabad 
district, where community radio sets are installed: — 

1. Ahmadpur lahsil — 

(1) Chera, (2) Wanjarwadi, (3) Ilokarna, (4) Deokara. 
(5) Dhamangaon, (6) Urnharga Retu, (7) Lanji, (8) Umarga 
Yelladevi, (9) Sangaon, (10) Anjansonda Bk, (11) Satala Kh., 
(12) Sanjoor, (13) Tivvatghyal, (14) Devangara, (15) Sirur 
Tajband, (16) Vilegaon, (17) Mankhed, (18) Jagalptir Kh., 
(19) Borgaon Bk, (20) Hadolati, (21) Shcldara, (22) Atola, 
(23) Sindgi Bk., (24) Makegaon, (25) Dhanora Bk., (26) Wai- 
gaon, (27) Mawalgaon, (28) Hippalgaon, (29) Sawargaon Thot 
(30) Kopra, (31) Hangaraga, (32) DhavcH, (33) Ajani Kh., 
(34) Mandani, (35) Ujalamb, (36) Hipparga Kajal, (37) Sangavi 
Sonegaon, (38) Ambudga, (39) Boihi, (40) Dahkyal, (41) Umber- 
dara, (42) Rui, (43) Sindgi Kh., (44) Tirth, (45) Chobli. 
(46) Rudha, (47) Kalegaon, (48) Ujana, (49) Ganga Hipparga, 
(50) Bhat Sangvi, (51) Dhaswadi, (52) Lendegaon, (53) Hingan 
gaon, (54) Methi (Idngdal), (55) Divegaon, (56) Malegaon Kh,. 
(57) Khandli, (58) Hanamant Jawalga, (59) Kadmuli, 
(60) Hippalnari, (61) Belura, (62) Talegaon, (63) Kalkoti, 
(64) Mali Kh., (65) Hipperga Kopdeo, (66) Halni, (67) Thodga. 


2. Ausa tahsil — 

(1) Sell!, (2) Ujani, i(3) Jawalga Pomadevi, (4) Haregaon, 
(5) Matola, (6) Nagansoga, (7) Kharosa, (8) Khasegaonwadi, 
(9) Gulkheda, (10) Mangrool, (11) Belkund, (12) I.odga, 
(13) Hasalgaon, (14) Hiparsoga, (15) Tungi Bk., (16) Yakat- 
pur, (17) Limbal, (18) Dapegaon, (19) Karajgaon, (20) Dongri, 

* Source; Divisional Engineer, Rural Broadcasting, Aurangabad. 
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(21) Burjal, (22) Kini Nawarc, (23) Shivani Lakh, (24) Kanhcri, 

(25) Ramegaon, (26) Yekambi, (27) Chincholi Tapse, 

(28) Birvali, (29) Umbadga Kh., (30) Umbadga Bk., 

(31) Apchunda, (32) Malkondaji, (33) Taka, (34) Mogarga, 

(35) Jawali, (36) Bheta, (37) Hiparga, (38) Kavali, (39) Jayphal, 
(40) Yell, (41) Muglewadi, (42) Shivani Bk., (43) Uti Bk., 
(44) Sidhala, (45) Tavasitad, (46) Wanaji, (47) Ashiv, 

(48) Lakhangaon, (49) Satarwadi, (50) Yerandi, (51) Dhanora, 
(52) Sidhala Kh., (53) Korangala, (54) Samdarga, (55) Barhan- 
pur, (56) Daudpur, (57) Utka, (58) Chalburga and (59) Wagholi. 

3. Bhum tahsil — 

(1) largaon, (2) Washi, (3) It, (4) Walwad, (5) Pathriid, 
(6) Jamh, (7) Kukla, (8) Saramkundi, (9) Dahiphal, (10) Gira- 
wali, (11) Vijoya, (12) Jawalka, (13) Pardi, (14) Golcgaon, 
(15) Pimpalgaon, (16) Pimpalgaon Kamleshwari, (17) Chincha- 
pur, (18) Songiri, (19) Chincholi, (20) Hatola, (21) Warewad- 
gadn, (22) Wakwad, (23) Ralc.sangvi, (24) Rui, (25) Pakhrud, 

(26) Nandgaon, (27) Khanapur, (28) Bori, (29) Pangri, 

(30) Ramcshwar, (31) Pathasangvi, (32) Arsoli, (33) Kanheri, 

(34) Wanjanvadi, (35) Andrud, (36) Ghat Pimpri, (37) Jayawant- 
nagar, (38) Taiuhdwadi, (39) Varitd, (4^.1) Gormala, (41) Dudho- 
di, (42) Shclgaon, (43) Walha, (44) Chumbli, (45) Hiwara, 
(46) Sawargaon, (47) Bhogalgaon, (48) Samangaon, (49) Giral, 
(50) Wadgaon, (51) Bedarwadi, (52) Anjansonda, (53) Gane- 
gaon, (54) Bavi, (55) Ka.-iari, (56) Mahalidarpuri, (57) Chand- 
wad, (58) Ghar-Nandur, (59) Bhongiri, (60) Ramkund, 
(61) Sadesangvi, (62) Baranapur, (63) Indapur, (64) Dindori, 

(65) Manje-Dokewadi, (66) Hiwara, (67) Hadongri, (68) Braniha- 

gaon, (69) Jcba and (70) Lingeshwar. 

4. Kalam tahsil — 

(1) Terkhcd. (2) Ycrmala, (3) Kalam, (4) Dahiphal. 
(5) Para, (6) Itknr. (7) Shirdhon, (8) Moha, (9) Khamaswadi, 
(10) Mangrool, (11) Sawargaon, (12) Hurgaon, (13) Panagaon, 
(14) Hascgaon, Kaij, (15) Maskhandeshwari, (16) Lakhangaon, 
(17) Mandva. (18) Sapnai, (19) Wadgaon, (20) Andora, 
(21) Goiir, (22) Nupali, (23) Singoli, (24) Shclgaon-Diwani. 
(25) Karanjakala, (26) Babalgaon, (27) Pimpalgaonlinei, (28) Dev- 
dhanora, (29) Chorkhali, (.30) Gojwad, (31) Bhat Sirpur, 

(32) Kadaknathwadi, (3.3) Pimpalgaon,. Dola, (34) Padoli, 
(3.5) Borda, (36) Ijohate, (37) Naigaon, (38) Sheika Dhanora, 
(.39) Wagholi. (40) Pimpalgaon Tongi, (4!) Gurgaon, (42) Hase- 
gaon, (4.3) Malkarania, i(44) Satra, (45) Dahha, (46) Hingan 
gaon, (47) Wathawad, (48) Ratnapur, (49) Wadji, (50) Awad- 
Sirpiir, (51) Wadgaon, (52) Jawala Kh., (5.3) Ekruka, (54) Dhora- 
la, (5.5) Kotala. (56) Shelgaon Kh., (57) Wakdi Kh., (58) Konda- 
la, (59) jaiphal. (60) Borgaon Kh., (61) Dasmegaon, (62) Bor- 
gaon Kh., (6.3) Tadgaon. (64) Bhosa, (65) Govindmir, (66) Ghar- 
gaon, (67) Malkannr, (68) Borgaon, ((69) Ghodki, (70) Kherda, 
(71) Brats, 3 ngvl, (72) Pimparishirdhon, (73) Nlpani, (74) Bavi, 
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(75) Ranjani, (76) Raigawhan, (77) Umarga, (78) Pathardi, 
(79) Nagulgaon, (80) Khadki, (81) Sarola Mandva, (82) Pini' 
palgaon Kothala, (83) Bhovaia, (84) Pimpalwadi, (85) Bho-' 
gaji, (86) Satephal, (87) Sonarwadi, (88) Sarola, (89) Sonegaon, 
(90) Selu, (91) Masobachiwadi, (92) Athardi, (93) Sairjitpur, 
(94) Diksal, (95) Tandulwadi, (96) Adhal, (97) Haladgaon, 
(98) Soundanadhoki, (99) Yerandgaon, (100) Soundan Amba, 
(101) Wakadi, (102) Lasara, (103) Borgaon Bk , (104) Borwanti, 
(105) Kanherwadi, (106) Dcvalali, (107) Zinnar, and (108) Bara- 
machiwadi. 

5. Latur tahsil — 

(1) Bori, (2) Chincholi Ballalnath, (3) Latur, (4) Musira- 
bad, (5) Babhalgaon, (6) Bhatangali, (7) Nivli, (8) Gadhawad, 
(9) Kasarkheda, (10) Sarsa, (II) Murud Akola, (12) Gondegaon, 
(13) Borwati, (14) Salgara, (15) - Takali (Siradhon), 
(16) Jawala Bk., (17) Tandulja, (18) Tandulwadi, (19) Kadgaon, 

(20) Veli, (21) Manjari, (22) Hisori, (23) Shioor, (24) Khanda- 
pur, (25) Jawalga, (26) Salgara Kh., (27j Bindgihal, 
(28) Umarga, (29) Takali (Bardapur), (30) Sawargaon, 

(31) Kanade Borgaon, (32) Waghoh, (33) Khadgaon, 

(34) Samangaon, (35) Selu, (36) Sivanl, (37> Bamni, 

(38) Khandala, (39) Harangul Bk., (40) Bhoisamudraga, 

(41) Ramegaon, (42) Malvati, (43) Rui, (44) Chikhurda, 

(45) Pakharsangvi, (46) Sarola, (47) Katpur, (48) Kolpa, (49) Bhat- 
kheda, (50) Dhakani, (51) Akoli, (52) Dandegaon, (53) Chandc- 
shwar, (54) Bopala, (55) Bodkha, (56) Bhosa, (57) Rameshwar, 
(58) Sonwati, (59) Dhanegaon, (60) Borgaon Bk., (61) Masla, 

(62) Wasangaon, (63) Pimpari Amba, (64) Chata and (65) Sirsi. 

6. Nilanga tahsil — 

(1) Malegaon Jewari, (2) Rathoda, (3) Mudgad Ramling, (4) Ka- 
sara Sirsi, (5) Sirola, (6) Hadga, (7) Bujarugwadi, (8) Wanjar- 
kheda, (9) Shend, (10) Dhanora, (11) Akulga Sayed, (12) Ambulga 
Bk., (13) Kasarbalkunda, (14) Aundha, i(15) Umarga, (16) Yel- 
nur, (17) Vadgaon, (18) Chandori, (19) Siudhijawlga, (20) Gour, 

(21) Hanamantiwadi, (22) Harijawalga, (23) Mugaon, (24) Makani, 
(25) Takli, (26) Tajpur, (27) Talegaon-Bori, (28) Shirpur 
Shindkhala, (29) Aurad Shahajani, (30) Zari, (31) Hallali, 

(32) Jajnoor, (33) Ari, (34) Kalmugali, (35) Tambarwadi, 
(36) Halsitugaon, (37) Mudgada Ekoji, (38) Hippalgaon, 

(39) Masalga, (40) Bolegaon Bk., (41) Halki, (42) Shivni Kotal 
(43) Chicholipan, (44) Umardara, (45) Dadgi, (46) Kalandi, 
(47) Tambal, (48) Bakali, (49) Bamni, (50) Hosur, (51) Sangvi, 
(52) Jamga, (53) Hanchnal, (54) Hisamabad, (55) Shiradhon, 
(56) Tadmugii, (57) Hasozi Bk., (58) Hasozi Kh., (59) Ambc- 
wadi, (60) Chincbodi, (61) Akulgarani, (62) Ambulga, 

(63) Ansarwada, (64) Malegaon Kalyani, (65) Macharatwadi, 
(66) Sonkhed, (67) Bhootmugli, (68) Sarwadi, (69) Hattar- 
gahalsi, (70) Singnal, (71) Limbota, (72) Mahamadpur, 
(7.3) Limbala, (74) Manejawalga, (75) Nideban and (76) Kakal- 
gaon. 
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7. Osmanabad tahsil — 

(1) Wadgaon, (2) Varud, (3) Wagholi, (4) Samudrawani, 

(5) Upla, (6) Sarola Bk., (7) Bembli, (8) Dhoki, (9) Tugaon 
(10) Surdi, (II) Keshegaon, (12) Osmanabad, (13) Takali Bembli, 
(14) Ilia, (l5) Ruibhar, (16) Baman Wadi, (17) Dharur, 
(18) Bamni, (19) Ghatangri, (20) Powaner, (21) Kangara, 
(22) Shingoli, (23) Chilwadi, (24) Bavi Osmanabad, (25) Medsing 
(26) Darphal, (27) Pimpri, (28) Rajuri, (29) Deolali, (30) Chikhli, 
(31) Wanewadi, (32) Goudgaon, (33) Saknewadi, (34) Badoli, 
(35) Gavsud, (36) Bhikar Sarola, (37) Jagaji, (38) Palasawadi, 
(39) Kamcgaon, (40) Siimbha, (41) Khamasawadi, (42) Daudpoor, 
(43) Baramgaon Kh., (44) Lasuna, (45) Bukanwadi, (46) Sangvi 
(47) Tawaraj Kheda, (48) Kini, (49) Ansurda, (50) Takali Dhoki, 

(51) Bhandanvadi, (52) Yevti, (53) Gowardhanwadi, (54) Borgaon 
Raje, (55) Clmbregadan, (56) Dhootta, (57) Karajkheda, 

(58) Paroda, (59) Dhavdari, (60) Sonegaon, (61) Varawanti, 

(62) Mohtarwadi, (63) Junoni, (64) Mendha, (65) Ghugi, 

(66) Nithali, (67) Ambehol, (68) Bhanasgaon, (69) Utami, 
(70) Mahalingi, (71) Kaudgaon, (72) Shekhapur, (73) Rui-Dhoki, 
(74) Kolegaon, (75) Wakharwadi, (76) Kajala, (77) Gad Deodhari, 
(78) Gogaon, (79) Kakasapur, (80) Begada, (81) Nandiirga, 
(82) Brahamgaon Bk., (83) Wadala, (84) Panchgawhan, 
(85) Kawalewadi, (86) Hinglajwadi, (87) Zaregaon, (88) Wad- 
ghul, (89) Sanja, (90) Bavi Dhoki, (91) Mulewadi, (92) Bhada- 
chiwadi, (93i Khamgaon, (94) Ramwadi, (95) Kolhegaon, 
(96) Bhiikanwadi and (97) Kasboper. 

8. Ptirtfndo tahsil — 

(I) Songiri, (2) Anala, (3) Mankeshwar, (4) Jawala, (5) Donja, 

(6) Shelgaon, (7) Paranda, (8) Tambcwadi, (9) Wangi Bk., 
(10) Panchpimpla, (II) Arangaon, (12) Kapilapuri, (13) Loni, 
(14) Asoo, (15) Kandari, (16) Sawargaon, (17) Watcphal, 
(18) Shirala, (19) Pimpalwadi, (20) Pandharewadi, (21) Wadner, 
(22) Ghargaon, (23) Ashta, (24) Aleshwar, (25) Ingoda, 
(26) Deulgaon, (27) Devangra, (28) Antargaon, (29) Devlali, 
(30) Khanapiir, (31) Malkapiir, (32) Dahithana, (33) Bavchi, 
(34) Khasgaon, (35) Bhandgaon, (36) Deogaon, (37) Rosa, 
(38) Parewadi, (39) Awarapimpri, (40) Rui (Dudhi), (41) Khan- 
deshwarwadi, (42) Undegaon Kh., (43) Ratnapur, (44) Jejla, 
(45) Ambi, (46) Kukadgaon, (47) Anandwadi, (48) Gosaviwadi 
Ambi, (49) Birohachiwadi, (50) Deogaon Bk., (51) Tintraj, 

(52) Ida, (53) Dandegaon, (54) Kaqadi, (55) Chincha- 
pur Kh., (56) Wangegavhan, (57) Kandalgaon, (58) Sakat Kh., 

(59) Sakat Bk., (60) Pistamwadi, (61) Mugaon, (62) Karla, 

(63) Diidhi (64) Bodakha, (65) Dhagpimpri, (66) Songiri, 

(67) Katrabad, (68) Katewadi, (69) Wanewadi, (70) Pimpar- 
khcd, (71) Brarnhagaon, (72) Ainapiirwadi, (73) Karanja 
(74) Kumbhej. (75) Bhoinja, (76) Takli, (77) Hingangaon Bk. 
(78) Antarwali. (79) Saranwadi, (80) Nali, (81) Shekhapur 
(82) Takmodwadi, (83) Gosawiwadi (Dhonja), ((84) Pithapuri 
(85) Kumbhephal and (86) Tandulwadi. 

A-1272—36.A 
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9. Tuljapur tahsil — 

(1) Mangrool, (2) Sindphal. (3) Apsinga, (4) Bori, (5) Jalkot, 
(6) Tuljapur, (7) Naldiirg, (8) Dhekri, (9) Kumbhari, (10) Hip- 
parga Rawa, (11) Morta, (12) Barul, (13) Undergaon, (14) Vad- 
gaonkati, (15) Chikundra, (16) Sawargaon, (17) Tamalwadi, 
(18) Ganjewadi, (19) Suratgaon, (20) Magar Sangvi, (21) Nand- 
gaon, (22) Pimpla Bk., (23) Salgara Diwti, (24) Tirth Bk., 
(25) Kilaj, (26) Ghandura, (27) Dahivvadi, (28) Sindgaon, 
(29) Keshegaon, (30) Lohgaon, (31) Sarati, (32) Wagdari, (33) Karla, 
(34)Kawta, (35) Dhotra, (36) Devsinga Tuljapur, (37) Malumba, 
(38) Jawalga Masai, (39) Kasai, (40) Chincholi, (41) Pimpla Kh., 
(42) Masla Kh., (43) Wadgaon T,akh, (44) Morda, (45) Itkal, 

(46) Higeur, (47) Waiigaon, (48) Katali, (49) Devkurli, (50) Rail- 

hana, (51) Shirdhon, (52) Azawali, (53) Chivri, (54) Hipparga, 
(55) Khandala, (56) Shahpiir, (57) Nandun, (58) Tirth Kh., 

(59) Hangaraga, (60) liijanwadi, (61) Gondhahvadi, (62) Sangvi- 

mardi, (63) Arab Kh., (64) Bahalgaon, (65) Khanapur, 
(66) Kadamwadi, (67) Bhatamhari, (68) Umcrga, (69) Katgaon, 
(70) Kakramba, (71) Bolegaon, (72) Gulhali, (73) Gujnur, 
(74) Shirgapur, (75) Dindegaon, (76) Raikhel, (77) Tatewadi, 
(78) Gawlcwadi, (79) Yamgarwadi, (80) Kurewadi, (81) Sarola, 
(82) Belwadi, (8.3) Honala, (84) Yedola, (85) Kerur, (86) Borna 
Diwaditul, (87) Dcvsinga-Nal, (88) Kcmwadi, (89) Aliabad, 
(90) Tadvala, (91) Kalegaon. 

10. Udgir tahsil — 

(1) Bhon.si, (2) Gawhan. (3) Ycnki, (4) Dhancgaon, (.3) Hang- 
ranga Kudhar, (6) Shclhad, .(7) Honali (8) Takali Tarf Walandi, 

(9) Daitna, (10) Bdsangvi, (11) Gutti, (12) Bolegaon, (13) Ananda- 
wadi, (13-A) Wadhonn Kh., (14) Atnur, (15) Jawalga, (16) Nag- 
tirthwadi, (17) Takali, (18) Bombi Kh., (19) Nagral, 
(20) Malhipparga, (21) Dongargaon, (22) Sulhali, (23) Shekhapiir, 
(24) Bomhli Bk., (25) Madlapur, (26) Malewadi, (27) Tondar, 
(28) Kshctraphal, (29) Jalkot, (.30) Chondi, (31) Kasral, 
(32) Manjrce, (33) Bclshakarga, (34) Tajalapur, (35) Kodak, 
(36) Pandharpur,, (37) Kiniyalladevi, (38) Nawandi, (39) Gur- 
dhal, (40) Arasnal, (41) Jaknal, (42) Achawala, (43) Tiwitgal, 
(44) Sayadpur, (45) Konali, (46) Wagdari (Udgir circle) (Wala¬ 
ndi) and (47) Iloni Hipparga. 

11. Umarga tahsil — 

(1) Gunjoti, (2) Alur. (3) Vadgaon, (4) Kadher, (5) Kawatha, 
(6) Karajgaon, (7) Kaldcv Nimhal, (8) Rampur, (9) Kasagi, 

(10) Uiggi, (11) Jakckpur, (12) Kodra, fl3) Whantal, 
(14) Dhanora, (15) Chincholi, (16) Gurdwadi, (17) Khcd, 
(18) Chincholi Kate, (19) Murali, (20) Bendakaphan, (21) Kolsur 
Kalyani, (22) Kol.sur Gunjoti, (23) Rani, (24) Aurad, f25) Nagur, 
(26) Achler, (27) Marddi, (28) Hipparga Rao and (29) Lohara. 


A-1272—36-B 



CHAPTER ^--MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


In every DISIKICl A FAIRLY LARGE PERCENTAGE OF BOTH 1 HE 
RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION THRIVES ON CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 

which may appear to be insignificant but in reality arc not so. 
They do not necessarily come within the purview of either the 
Factories Act or the Shops and Establishments Act. They are 
neither so large as to give the person following that occupation a 
handsome income nor are they so small as to be left out of 
consideration. 7’he essential characteristics of these occupations 
are that they are spread over, numerous and give an opportunity 
to the person concerned to show and develop his skill and in 
certain cases even satisfy the taste of the consumer. Such 
occupations are: hotels and restaurants, hair cutting saloons, 
laundering, flour mills, pan bidi shops, tailoring, sweet-meat¬ 
making, bicycle shops, bakeries, goldsmithy, the legal profession, 
medical profession, educational .services, public administration 
and the like. 

Besides, there an.' innumerable small pursuits such as basket 
making, rope making, domestic services, conducting cinema- 
houses, flower .selling, bookmaking, selling of vegetables and the 
like, details of which arc too minor to be mentioned here. 
Moreover, the number of persons engaged in them is also ton 
small to he taken notice of. In order to get an idea about the 
size of such occupations, the number of persons employed in 
them, the capital invested in these occupations gtc., a survey was 
conducted at (he Ibllowiiig places: Osmanabad, Latur, Udgir, 
Tuljapur, Naldurg, Nilanga, Murum, Umarga, etc. The find¬ 
ings of the survey are detailed below. 

Restaurants have become very common place these days. 
They have increased in number on account of the rapid pace of 
industrialisation in our country and the consecjiiential grow'th in 
urbanisation. The reasons arc obvious. The number of rura- 
lites, who are unemployed or underemployed and have to move 
to the urban areas to earn their livelihood, leaving behind their 
families and children, has been constantly increasing. For them 
eating in restaurants or “eating-out” as it is often termed, has 
become a necessity rather than a fashion. Even those who bring 
with them their families and belongings have to supplement 
their meals with tea and snacks during the recess or interval of 
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factory hours. With the necessity of selecting sites for factories 
away from the residential areas to avoid congestion and squaloi 
in the town, taking food in restaurants has become all the more 
necessary for the employees. But it is not only out of necessity ol 
eating-out that the present growth of restaurants could he ex 
plained. The growth of this occupation has also a social back¬ 
ground. On occasions such as marriages or social meetings 
gatherings are entertained. The modern restaurants are the best 
places where these functions could be arranged. 


Hotels and restaurants as they could be.seen in places like 
Bombay, Pune or Nagpur are not to be found in Osrnanahad 
district. The reason perhaps may be its economic backwardness. 
The only place where hotels and restaurants do a thriving busi¬ 
ness is Latur, one of the important commercial centres in the 
district. At other places and many villages in the district the 
hotels and restaurants are in the nature of small tea-shops. They 
do not present a happy aj^pcarance and serve only tea and coffee. 


A village tea-shop is usually seen at the market place or near 
the toll Naka or else within the premises of a motor-stand. On 
the whole it gives a poor impression, with the hut-like construc¬ 
tion accommodating a few worn-out benches and tables and a 
glass cupboard to store the eatables. 

These establishments arc of three types, viz., tea-shops, where 
only tea and coffee is served, restaurants where various snacks in 
addition to tea, coffee, etc., arc served and the third category 
where, in addition, meals are also served. In villages, villagers 
provide a very good clientele for the tea-shops. 

There has been a remarkable increase in the number of tea- 
shops during the last twenty years or so. The 1951 Census 
recorded 681 persons as engaged in this occupation in the then 
Osrnanahad district. The Census of 1961 puts the ligure at 767. 
However, this number includes only waiters, maids, butlers, 
bearers and other servants. 


A survey was conducted so as to have a broad picture of this 
occupation as regards the size, income-expenditure, equipment, 
accessories, etc. The survey was restricted to a few places viz., 
I.atur, Osrnanahad, Ahmadpur, Udgir, Nalduig, Umarga and 
Tuljapur. The conclusions that are drawn here are based on 
this survey. 

In rural areas, establishments are. very small, their appearance 
shabby, the equipment practically out-dated and obsolete and the 
utensils and crockery crude and rough. Broken benches and 
some shaky tables are provided for sitting. The walls are 
decorated with pictures of deities, national leaders and popular 
cine-heroes and heroines. Many shops have radios. These 
shops mostly serve tea, coffee, and eatables like shev-chivadn. 
They are generally located at market-plac<JS and bus-stands which 
arc frequented by the people. 
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Shops in towns have a better appearance, superior furniture 
and are equipped with better utensils and crockery and present 
an agreealdc sight. 

The walls are decorated with mirrors ; show-cases are generally 
placed at the front side with sweets like pedha, biirphy, jilebi, 
guiab-jamun etc. The district has few good restaurants and 
they are founti at [,atur and Osmanabad. 

The accessories required depend on the size of the establish¬ 
ment and usually comprise wheat flour, edible oil, vanaspaii 
ghee, potatoes, onions and such other vegetables, spices, tea, 
sugar, eggs, nunda etc. The extent of their consumption 
depends on the extent to which the establishment is patronised 
by the customers. A small tea-shop in a village or town spends 
from Rs. 600 to Rs, 1,000 per year on these items, whereas ex¬ 
penses of medium and big shops on these items range between 
Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 7,000. One big restaurant at Latur spends 
Rs. 10,000 on these articles. 

The ecpiipment of a tea-shop in a village comprises only a few 
utensils and cups and saucers worth rupees one hundred or two. 
The big establishments, on 'the other hand, keep up-to-date 
furniture and are ct(uipped with various sets of utensils, and 
decent and costly crockery the value of which ranges from 
Rs, 5,000 to Rs. 10.000. Establishments in towns and cities also 
have electric fans, radios, separate family rooms etc. They look 
more to the comforts of the clientele and the decency of their 
services. 

The capital invested in these establishments is of two types 
viz., (1) fixed capital and (2) recurring capital. Expenditure on 
tools and e(]uipmetit belongs to the first category. Recurring 
expenditure covers rent, wages of labourers, expenses on various 
aiticles, etc. The ('xtent of capital invested depends on the size 
and turnover of the establishment. Expenditure of different 
sizes of shops on both the heads ranges from Rs 500 to 
Rs. 15,000. 

A small tea-shop is generally managed by the owner himself. 
Services such as preparing and serving refreshments, maintaining 
accounts are done by him single-handed. At times his family 
members also help him. The number of persons employed 
vanes with the size of the establishment as also with the number 
of customers patronising it. In medium and big shops a number 
of workers are employed including waiters and watermen and 
selected workers .such as cooks etc. The latter are as a rule 
better paid. A cook is paid, on an average, from Rs 50 to 
Rs. 100 and others between Rs. 20 and Rs. 50 per month. In 
addition, they are provided with breakfast and meals twice a 
day. They have to work from dawn to dusk. The wages and 
facilities offered seem to be inadequate in view of the heavy 
work-load they are subjected to. ^ 
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The annual turnover of a restaurant mainly depends on its 
location, category to which it belongs, the clientele, the quality 
of the dishes served and its general get-up. Generally, it comes 
to Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 10,000 for a medium-sized hotel. Turnover 
goes up, in rural areas, in times of festivals and the harvesting 
season. 

The fact that the number of restaurants has all along been 
increasing clearly shows that running them has become a profit¬ 
able business. The survey disclosed that the incomes of small, 
medium and big shops ranged between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150, 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 400 and Rs. 500 and R.s. 700 per month respec¬ 
tively. 

Goldsmiths constitute a caste of hereditary artisans who make 
ornaments of gohl and silver or any other precious metal. The 
total number of persons employed in this occupation according 
to the 1961 Census was 1,335, of which 30 were women. 

The term goldsmith is a general term and is in practice loosely 
applied to include a silversmith and a saraf also. As a matter of 
fact, the sarnfs do not make ornaments hut sell precious metals 
and accept ornaments and jewellery on pledge. In the past, the 
business of goldsmiths was mainly concentrated in the hands of 
Hindu Sonars. In course of time, however, other people having 
the requisite initiative, .skill and resources also entered the field. 

Besides gold and silver, niorclnid, mercury, tejab, sora, lac, 
nav-sagar, tankankhar etc., are reejuired in the making of gold 
and silver ornaments. Tejah and mercury are brought from 
Sholapur, the nearest market and the rest is brought locally. The 
total cost varies from shop to shop depending upon the size and 
the turnover. On an average, small, medium and big establish¬ 
ments were reported to he spending Rs. 15, Rs. 20 to 25 and 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 respectively per month on these items. 

A goldsmith requires a large set of tools to make ornaments. 
An anvil, a pair of hammers, pinches, sawani and scissors consti¬ 
tute the main tools. Their cost ranges from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100. 
In addition, he must have a glass cupboard to serve as a show¬ 
case and if possible, a safe to keep gold ornaments and jewels 
securely. This equipment costs him from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800 
lepending upon the quality of the furniture. 

Almost all the establishments surveyed were hereditary in 
nature. Borrowing was hardly resorteil to by them. Moreover, 
as most of the business is effected on cash basis, the artisans do 
not have to borrow even for such things as payment of rent or 
purchase of raw-materials etc. 

In most cases, the establishment being of a small size, enabled 
the owner to manage the shop by himself. With the skill and 
capacity inherited from his forefathers, he meets the require¬ 
ments of his clientele all round the year. Only during marriage 
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and other seasons is there a great rush for which, the owner has 
to hire labour. The labour is generally skilled and is paid on 
piece-rate basis. 

The income mainly consists of the charges the artisan receives 
for the work done. The goldsmith undertakes making and 
repairing of varied types of ornaments;* such as kamarpatta, 
bormal, chinchpeti. chandrahar, galsar, thusi, goth, lode etc. In 
recent years tliere has Ireen a rapid change in the formation, 
make and the type of the ornaments. Ornaments of absolutely 
new forms are lieing made such as stmanda har, hakui har, 
lappha etc. In .some cases the charges for preparing the orna¬ 
ment arc levied according to the type of ornament desired by 
the customers, hue in most other cases they are fixed as per the 
net weight of gold that goes in its make. On an average, a 
goldsmith earns Rs. 100 to Rs. 250 per mttnth in making 
ornaments. 

Raw materials 're([uirefl to make the ornaments and rent of the 
establishment arc the main items of expenditure for a goldsmith. 
Of this, expenditure on raw materials is of the order of Rs, 20 to 
Rs. 30. Obviously, it does not include the cost of gold as the 
latter is supplied liy the customers themselves. The rent varies 
according to the locality where the shop is situated. For shops 
in the vicinity of market yards or on the main roads the rent is 
high. Rut not so, if they are away from the thoroughfares or on 
the outskirts of the villages. The amount of monthly rent varies 
between Rs. 10 and Rs. 25. 

The Gold Conrn.'l Rules promulgated under the Defence of 
Intlia Act whicfi came into force from lOth January 1963, has 
affected the business adversely. It prohibited till dealings in gold 
and making of new ornaments of gold with a purity of more 
than 14 carats. It has not only seriously disturbed the business 
of the goldsmiths hut has thrown a niimher of them out of 
employment. I'he concession to make ornaments from 14 carat 
gold did not find favour with the public as they needed pure gold 
for such religious ceremonies, as marriages . and vratahandhs. 
Conse(|uently. goldsmiths have been constantly taking to new 
occupations. The Government, however, is taking suitable steps 
to rehabilitate them by providing numerous facilities. The 
recent amendment in the rules, however, makes provision for 
the remaking of existing gold ornaments. 

Laundries in the form and decor seen today, hardly existed in 
the past, although the occupation of “washing clothes” is pretty 
old. Formerly only the dhobis or parits from the w'asherman’s 
caste were engaged in this occupation. They used to call at 
every house in the village to collect clothes from the customers, 
wash them and deliver them back against a reward of some 
baluta or a customary share of grain. The custom holds good 
even today in a number of villages in the district. With the 
growth of urbanization and change in the taste and ideas of 
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decency, the demaitd for laundry services considerably increased 
and the requirement of customers made it incumbent upon the 
washerman to organise his .services ttj the satisfaction of his 
clientele in a prompt manner. Today even big villages which 
cannot escape the impact of the modernity in laundering ser¬ 
vices in cities and towas^ are seen following suit. 

In 1951, there were 656 laundry men and washermen in the 
district. However, with the increase in the population, the 
number recorded a marked rise as could be seen from the figure 
in 1961 Census, which stands at 1677. 

The washerman’s rctiuiremcnts are very small viz., soap, wash¬ 
ing soda, bleaching powder, indigo and tinopal. Charcoal and 
fuel are needed to boll the clothes to free them from' dirt and 
dust. Generally, these items are purcha.sed in local markets and 
the expenditure on them hardly amounts to Rs. 20 a month. A 
worn-out table, an iron, an out-dafed cupboard, washing tub and 
a bucket or two are all the tools and equipment that he possesses. 
These are valued at from Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 300. 

The whole family of a dhobi serves as a working unit and out¬ 
side labour is hardly exnployed. In times of brisk season, he 
hires labour on a wage-rate fixed per hundred of clothes, the rate 
being from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8. 

These rates have been raised following the rise in the prices of 
accessories. This has, however, not affected the turnover of the 
laundering business, for obvious reasons. In the survey under¬ 
taken the total turnover of a laundry per month was from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 for a small unit, Rs. .350 to Rs. 500 for a 
medium unit and Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000 for a sufficiently large unit. 

The income of a laundry consists of the net gains arrived at 
after making the necessary deductions on account of various 
heads of expenditure from receipts collected by way of service 
charges. 

Of expenditure, the main items are rent, wages and interest 
and the expenses incurred in obtaining the required cjuantum of 
accessories such as soap, soda, lime etc. As a rule, expenditure 
incurred on the first, three of these items is of a more or less fixed 
and regular nature. It is subject, however, to a wide variation 
from unit to unit depending upon its size, its capital structure, 
the extent of its employment and lastly the place where it is 
located. Obviously, in towns like Osmanabad and Latur, the 
rent of a laundry shop entails a heavy expenditure to the owner, 
the rent sometimes amounting to Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per month. 
Similarly a shop, because of its flourishing business may be 
required to engage a large amount of labour and be forced to 
increase its pay roll. There is again a possibility of a laundry- 
man paying heavy rates of interest on the amount of loans 
borrowed to install a power unit or an up-to-date shop. In the 
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survey, it was found that, these expenses varied from Rs. 15 for 
a small unit to Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 for a medium arid Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 350 for a large unit. 

A hig laundry has of necessity to engage specialised labour to 
carry out its manifold jobs of washing, ironing and giving the 
delivery of clothe.s to the customers in attractive packages. These 
jobs are seldom entrusted to a single person. They are generally 
allotted to different persons for whom different wage-rates prevail 
depending on the skill and capacity required to perform the joh. 
Thus, while a washerman is paid at the rate of Rs. 7 per hundred 
clothes, a man doing ironing is paid even more, especially if he 
handles silk and terelyne garments. Most of the other workers 
are paid a monthly wage varying between Rs. 75 and Rs. 100 as 
the case may tie. 

Hair-Cutting Saloons are of recent origin and could be regard¬ 
ed as the outcome of modern city life. Till very recently the 
traditional barber with his hag on the back was a feature both of 
rural and urban areas. However, the changing hahits of the 
people have forced the traditional barber out of the urban areas. 

A majority of the establishments surveyed were hereditary in 
nature. This occupation has been followed by a particular com¬ 
munity. A small number of persons have taken up this occupa¬ 
tion. In 1951, the number of persons engaged in this occupation 
was 1,363. The 1961 Census gives the number as 2,140. 

A worn-out chair or two, a bench for waiting customers and in 
some cases a mirror, the purpose of which is decoration rather 
than utility are the usual items of furniture of a hair-cutting 
saloon in a village. However, conditions in cities like Latur, 
Osmanabad anti Udgir differ widely and present a contrast to 
those in villages. Many medium shops surveyed have a few 
chairs, tables and mirrors. Big shops have revolving chairs, 
dressing tables, big mirrors and radios. Most of the hig esta¬ 
blishments are lined with fans. 

A few pair of scissors, cropping machines, combs and razors 
are the things retpiired for the pursuit of the occupation. The 
total cost of these items comes to Rs. 300, Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,500 
in case of small, medium and big establishments respectively. 

In villages, usually, the artisan assisted by the members of his 
family does the work. In cities and towns, where the business is 
very heavy and brisk, the owner of a shop not only takes the help 
of his family members but also employs labour on daily or 
monthly wages which vary from shop to shop and rest some¬ 
where between Rs. 3 and Rs, 5 per day. In some of the establish¬ 
ments, the workers are paid fifty per cent of the earnings accrued 
due to them. The number of persons employed by an establish¬ 
ment varies between two and six depending upon the size of the 
shop. 
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In villages, though the husiness is assured throughout the year, 
a harbcr has to seek some subsidiary employment to enable him 
to make both the ends meet. Very few barbers are found to 
possess land of their own. ' On an average an itinerant barber 
earns Rs. 50 per month. 

However, the position in cities and towns widely differs. This 
apparently affects their income. They have liabilities such as 
rent, wages and working capital which a barber in a village is 
hardly required to pay. After making allowance for these, the 
owner of a small, medium or big size establishment earns Rs, 125 
to Rs. 140, Rs. 140 to Rs. 200 and Rs. 225 to Rs. 275 })er month, 
respectively. An employee gets about Rs. 100 to Rs. 175 a 
month. 

Tailoring is an age-old occupation. A tailor reejuires the 
ingenuity to satisfy the human demand to look as graceful as 
possible in garment and hence the occupation has a respected 
place in the social organisation. However, the traditional attitude 
of many of the tailors and their apathy towards the adoption of 
modern tcchnitiues of stitching and out-fitting clothes had been 
responsible for making the occupation less prosperous. .This was, 
however, a passing phase and tailors in both the urban and rural 
areas are now keeping pace in adapting themselves to the modern 
art of stitching. 

In olden days, this occupation wa? followed by persons belong¬ 
ing to the Sliimpi community. To-day even though any person 
could take up the tailoring occupation, it has not lost its here¬ 
ditary nature at the district level. In villages, a tailoring family 
could be found to he following the profession for generations. 
But in urban areas due to change in tastes and fashions of the 
ever-increasing population, the profession has no longer remain¬ 
ed the monopoly of a particular community, and any person with 
initiative and resources can own a tailoring shop. However, the 
location of the tailors in a village or a town makes a considerable 
difference in his economic status. 

A village tailor is not so well-off as his counterpart in the town. 
The demand for his services is seasonal and it is only the marriage 
and the festival seasons that keep him busy. The income pros¬ 
pects also do not present a very happy picture because husiness 
is brisk during the season only. This state of affairs forces him 
to fall back upon his agricultural resources which keep him busy 
during the slack season. 

A village tailor and very often his urban counterpart in 
addition to his normal professional work keeps in his establish¬ 
ment cloth for sale and thus is in a position to acquire for himself 
dual customers. Village customers do not present the tailor 
with difficult choices as do the urhan customers. Modern 
fashions have not yet made a deep inroad in the rural 
life as they have done in ca.se of the urban. As a result, the 
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village tailor can afford to keep himself on a semi-skilled level 
unlike an urban tailor. 

This a.sjK'ct of business has greatly influenced the composition 
and organisation of the occupation as could be seen from the 
following analysis. The total number of persons employed in 
this occupation in the district was .'1,507 in 1961 of whom 832 
were in the urban areas. 
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A Sewing machine, a pair of scissors, a wooden flat table for 
cutting cloth, a cupboard and chairs are the main tools and 
equipment. Bigger shops in the district were found to keep two 
10 three machines. A sewing machine costs between Rs. 275 and 
Rs. 500. Manv a shop with one machine was found without any 
noteworthy furniture. The biggest shops in the district had 
show-cases, up-to-date chairs for their customers and big mirrors 
hanging.on the walls. 

The accessories of a tailor mainly consist of articles required 
for stitching, such as thread, needles, buttons, canvas cloth, a 
marking pencil and a measuring tape. These accessories involve 
insignificant investment for the tailor, amounting to between 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 20, 

In a small establishment, the tailor himself does all the work 
single-handed. However, at times he secures help from his 
family memliers in carrying out small jobs such as stitching on 
buttons, etc. In big ancl medium shops labour is hired for 
carrying out sewing and other minor operations. The wages paid 
are either on piece-work basis or are equivalent to half the value 
of the work done by them during a day. Ordinarily a hired 
worker earns about Rs, 80 to Rs. 120 per month. 

The usual items stitched are shirts, pants, coats, waist-coats, 
pyajamas and blouses. However, some establishments specialise 
in stitching certain garments only such as suits, etc. 

With the exception of the big establishments in Latur and 
Osmanabad, the income of most of the tailoring establishments 
in the district is very low on account of two reasons. Firstly, 
there exists among tailors a very keen competition which prevents 
any of them from securing sizeable business. Secondly, the cost 
of materials like thread, buttons and the oil ret]uired to grease 
the machine has gone up. At a number of places, the tailors 
have formed unions, but nowhere have they been able to make 
a concerted effort to increase their i-ates which are very low. 
Nowadays, ;! number of middle-class families also keep machines 
at home to save their exjDenditure on stitching. The tendency 
has been encouraged by the mahila mandals which organise and 
conduct sewing classes for ladies. All these factors have adversely 
affected the income of the tailors. 

The monthly income of an average tailoring establishment 
comes to about Rs. 100. This income is derived from the charges 
for stitching the garments. As against this income, the expendi¬ 
ture of a shop is relatively small. The main items of expenditure 
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are the rent, accessories and repairs and replacement of tools and 
equipment. In a village or a small town, a tailor often converts 
a part of his residential accommodation into an establishment 
and thus saves for himself the expenditure on rent. For a 
medium and large establishment, however, a tailor has to rent 
a separate accommodation and pay higher monthly charges, 
The latter were found to range from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 depending 
upon the location of the shop. In Latur and Osmanabad, certain 
establishments were found to be paying over Rs. 60 by way of 
rent. Next to rent is the expenditure on stitching accessories, 
On an average, he requires every month one bundle of thread, 
two dozens of buttons and an ounce of mobile oil per machine, 
the cost of which comes to Rs. 10. The expenses on repairs and 
renewals arc not made every month or year but they still form 
an item of recurring expenditure to the establishment. This is 
because tools and equipment, if not bandied properly often go 
out of order. 

Very few establishments as a rule engage a permanent worker 
on a monthly payment. The custom is to pay to the worker half 
the charges for whatever work he has carried out. This 
amounts, therefore, to a very small income to the worker, who 
mainly joins the tailoring firm as an apprentice, and leaves it 
when he is in a position to set up his own shop. 

The impact of European habits on the Indian way of life 
brought about changes in the latter. New things became visible 
in the day-to-day life of the people. In the initial stage, this met 
with stiff resistance, as the people looked upon it with contempt 
and thought it as an encroachment on their own culture. It was 
a shock to their superstitions. They were baffled. With the 
passage of time, however, the sharpness of the resistance was 
blunted and people were habituated to it. Bakery is one of such 
changes over which a witle controver.sy was aroused. 

Originally, bakeries were started to cater to the needs of 
European officials in India and later on of a selected few among 
the local people who began to develop a taste for western food. 
They became very popular in a short time as they provided 
cheap and substantial food to the poor. 

In recent times with the growth of urbanisation the processing 
of products on a large scale has received a great stimulus. The 
demand for processed food products like bread, biscuits, etc., is 
on the increase. As a result, a nuniber of bakeries have been 
started in Osmanabad district. The total number of persons 
engaged in this occupation, according to the 1961 Census, was 
327 including a number of confectioners, candy and sweet-meat 
makers. 

Wheat flour, sugar, yeast, butter, flavouring essence and eggs 
constitute the main raw materials required. All these things are 
locally available and are purchased mostly on wholesale basis, 
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The rccjiiircnient of raw materials depends on the total turnovei 
of the product. Generally, the monthly expenditure ranges 
between Rs. 90 and Rs. 200 depending on the size of the 
establishment. 

The equipment consists of an oven with its accessories such as 
metal sheets, moulds, iron rods, vessels and big plates to prepare 
dough and cujiboards to keep the baked stuff, as also furniture 
and ordinary utensils. The total expenditure under this head 
ranges between Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,.500. 

The process of manufacturing bread is not a complicated one. 
Wheat flour is mixed with water and the dough is prepared. To 
this yeast is also added. The dough is then kept in a warm place 
to ferment. After a few hours the dough apportioned in suitable 
sizes is kept in moulds in an oven and baked and thus bread is 
prepared. Sugar is some times added for taste. Thus it requires 
little skill except where pastries, biscuits and other dainties are 
prepared. 

Most of the establishments are very small in size and are 
therefore, run with the' help of family members only. Where- 
cver labour is engaged, it is paid from Rs. 40 to Rs. 75 per month, 
depending on the nature of the job. The nature of work in the 
bakery prevents it from prescribing rigid terms of work to 
labourers. The large establishments, as disclosed in the survey, 
engaged three to four persons whereas the small ones hardly 
employed a persop or two. 

•Besides bread, the bakeries in the district also manufacture 
butterdiiscuits and cakes, The units sell the products both on 
wholesale and retail basis. 

Raw materials, rent, labour charges, if any, electricity and fuel 
are the main heads of expenditure which account for Rs, 600. 
After meeting all the obligations the net annual income ranges 
between Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 3,500 per year and in a few cases even 
more. 

Flour-mills were established in India soon after oil-engines 
came to be widely adopted in the manufacturing process. In an 
age of machinery, they indeed proved a boon to the housewives 
whose toils and troubles of grinding corn at home were largely 
saved by them. Besides grinding, the flour-mills also do the 
job of parching and dehusking the grains and thereby assisting 
farmers to pur their produce on the market within a short time. 
The utilisation of electric energy has further led to the growth 
of the flour-mill industry in the country by considerably cutting 
down its operational costs. To-day one can hardly notice a large 
village or a towm which is devoid of any flour-mill. Rven in , a 
backward district like Osmanabad, flour-mills have been set-up 
at a good number of places. In 1961, there were 707 flour-mills 
in the district engaging 1,326 workers. 
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Setting up a flour-mill involves a lot of initial expenditure by 
way of fixed capital. The main constituents of its machinery are 
an electric motor or an oil engine and grinders. A flour-mill also 
requires a small set of tools for repairs which consists of jack- 
screw, hammer, etc. The cost of the entire ensemble ranges 
from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 7,000 depending upon the capacity and the 
make of the machinery. Mills which undertake husking, polish- 
ing, pounding and crushing of pulses have to bear additional 
costs for the installation of hollers and crushers. 

The income of such establishments is derived from the charges 
received for grinding and husking as the case may be. The 
charges for grinding and husking are more or less the same in 
almost all the mills. 

The recurring expenditure of a flour-mill is on items such as 
labour costs and the cost of power consumption, oil or electricity 
as the case may lie, necessary for the operation of the machinery. 
It also includes the cost of repairs. The labour costs mainly 
include the wages of the labour generally of one person only, and 
come to as much as Rs. 60 a month- The other costs, viz., those 
of power consumption and repairs are usually small. After 
deducting the total expenditure a margin of Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 is 
left to the proprietor. 

From old times pan chewing was an excellent pastime and the 
habit has continued even today. With pun chewing are accom¬ 
panied the generally inseparable habits of smoking and tobacco 
chewing. Persons indulge in these habits knowing fully well the 
ill effects on health that go along with them. But the pleasure 
that they give to a person more than compensates for their ill- 
effects. 

These shops are very common in towns, as also in big 
villages. They are fairly well distributed all over the dis¬ 
trict. The market place and entertainment corners offer them 
very good business. Many of the shops arc merely an extensions 
of hotels. All the articles are kept in a small place in a compact 
manner. Many a time, a rack is hung on to the wall on which 
are arranged all the items. In spite of the small place available, 
they are not devoid of decoration. They have their own typical 
method of decoration which nevertheless, attracts the customers. 
A mirror, an alarm time piece, in many cases a radio too and 
pictures of film stars give these shops a decent appearance. The 
shining bowls for catechu and lime and the glittering brass 
plates are an added attraction to the customers. Many of the 
shop-keepers also keep on sale post-cards, stamps, envelopes, 
kites etc. 

Betel-leaves, betel-nut, tobacco, lime, catechu, cloves and other 
spices, bidis, cigarettes etc., form the main items of sale of these 
shops. They either procure them from the local market or 
Irring them from the district or the nearer market place. 


Accessories. 
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Generally the total cost of these articles for a shop ranges het- 
ween Rs. 200 and Rs. 400 per month. Some of the shops have to 
restrict purchase of these articles to Rs. 70 to Rs. 100, by the very 
nature of circumstances. 


CHAPTER 8. 

Miscellaneous 

Occupations. 

Pan-Bidi Shops. 


It may he pointed out that the very nature and small size of Tools ana 
the occupation rul(;s out the necessity of complex and costly Equipment, 
tools. Tooh include only nut-crackers and scissors, whereas the 
equipment consists of the furniture including the shelves, racks 
and even the varimis containers used for preserving the articles. 

The majority of the shops in the district are small-sized and 
possess tools and equipment worth Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. Only a 
few shops were found to have tools and equipment exceeding 
Rs. 500 in vahie. 


No lixed capital investment except in the small set of tools 
and equipment mentioned above is necessary. The recurring 
expenses for the iturchase of articles, payment of wages and rent 
are recovered (piicklv as the husiness is on cash basis. The 
capital was found to have been raised by tbe proprietors from 
their own resource.s. 

The income consists of receipts from the sale of goods. Pans income and 

of different tvqas are prepared and arc sold at different prices. Expenditure. 

Cigarettes, match-boxes and bidis are the otber articles of sale. 

The daily sale of these articles brings in a good income to the 

proprietor since the transactions are numerous albeit small. 

The daily turnover of a shop ranges between Rs. 15 and Rs. 50 
per day depending on its location, size and reputation of service 
to the customers. 

The various items which the shop-keepers are required to pur¬ 
chase account for three-fourth of the total expenditure. Rent 
comes next. Fhe rent varies considerably from shop to shop 
depending on the place and the space occupied. The shop 
owners generalIv pay higher rent in case the shop is located at 
the bazar-place or near a cinema-house. The net profit of a 
shop-keeper , varies between Rs. 3 and Rs. 15 per day. 

Labour charges do not figure prominently in the expenditure 
of pan-bidi shops as most of these are managed by the proprietors 
themselves. 

Recently there has been a considerable rise in the number of 
shops. Small capital requirement, small size, quick returns and 
ease of operation are favourable factors contributing to this rise. 

Sweet-meat making is a flourishing business at a number of sweetmeat 
places in Osmanabad district. Sweet-meat shops especially making, 
abound at Laiur, Osmanabad and Tuljapur, the first two being 
the main marketing centres and the last, a centre of pilgrimage. 

A survey of these shops conducted at Latur, Osmanabad and 
Tuljapur revealed that tbe occupation of sweet-meat making in 
most of the cases was hereditary in character. It was run by the 
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proprietor him.selt with the assistance of his family. Only in a 
few hig shops outside labour was employed to do odd jobs. 
The total number of persons engaged in this business was 327 
according to the 1961 Census. The nnmber includes confec¬ 
tioners, candy and sweet-meat workers also. 

Sweet-meat shops are generally situated on the main road of a 
town or near its market area. But where there is a famous temple 
or deity they are also found in its precincts. 

The occupation of sweet-meat making requires small initial 
capital investment in tools and ecjuipment. The latter largely 
consists of utensils cither of brass or aluminium necessary to 

prepare various kinds of sweets. They include, besides stoves, 

such utensils as pots, pans and sauce-pans and tools like tongs 
and spoons. Usually, most of these utensils last for a long time 
with only a few requiring replacement after every five or six 
years. The total investment involved in them varies as per the 

size of the establishment but for an average establishment it 

comes to about Rs. 2,000. 

Rent and the cost of the various articles required to prepare 
sweet-meats are the two heads which account for the major part 
of the expenditure, the amount varying between Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 550 per month. After making allowance for these, the 
profit ranged between Rs. 125 and Rs. 300 per month. 

The bicycle is the cheapest and perhaps the most convenient 
mode of transport a person could make use of. Its use is very 
common in Osmanabad district, where a good number of bicycle 
shops are seen in urban and rural areas. Besides hiring-out 
bikes to public, these shops undertake their repairs also. In 
addition, they carry out repairs to cycle-rikshaws, petromaxes 
and stoves which are frec[uently brought to them by the people. 

A survey of the bicycle shops was conducted at Osmanabad, 
Latur, Udgir, Umarga and a few other places in the district. 
The following is a short description of their working conditions 
and the busine.ss undertaken by them. 

The cycle shop was generally found located near a motor- 
stand or a market place or in the heart ot a busy locality where 
the customers require it most. Occasionally it could he seen at a 
street corner, as well. Usually the bicycle shop occupied a very 
small area where the work of repairing was carried out. 

Ordinarily, a medium size shop owned 25 to 30 cycles both 
new and second hand but suhsccpiently repaired, kept for hiring 
to the public. Besides, these shops kept in store spare parts and 
accessories such as handles, bearings, rims, tubes, tyres and out- 
machine, scissors, spanners, wrenches, nuts, bolts and screws. 
They formed a recurring item of expenditure involving a sum of 
Rs. 600 per month. 
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The charges for repairing varied from shop to shop. An 
estahlishmcnt earned a gross income of Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 per 
month including sale-proceeds of space parts and hiring out of 
the bicycles. 

The main items of expenditure of a bicycle shop are wages 
for labour, rent and cost of the material used in the repairs. The 
total expenditure on them depends upon the size of the shop and 
the extent of service rendered by them. 

During the past few years there has been a considerable 
increase in the use of radios as a means of entertainment and 
wrist-watches as an item of necessity. Even transistor sets have 
made their way to distantly situated villages. With the increas¬ 
ing use of these articles a number of shops selling and repairing 
these articles have come up in recent times. 

Most of these slujps are located in the urban areas of the dis¬ 
trict. Generallv these shops combine sale with repairs. The 
repairing of these articles is a skilled job. The owners of the 
shops generallv do the repair work. Where the business is brisk 
the services of skilled artisans are employed. 

Due to the numerous developmental activities undertaken by 
the Government, the number of persons employed in the public 
administration in recent times has been increasing. The total 
number of persons under this head in the district was 7,508 as 
recorded in the 1951 Census. 

However, the 1961 Census gives the total number of men and 
women engaged in the public administration at 9,399. The 
number includes the officials and other ministerial staff of the 
Central as well as State Governments, officials of quasi-Govern- 
ment institutions and local bodies such as Municipalities, Zilla 
Parishad and Village Panchayats and employees of trade unions 
and recreational services. 

Along with the general increase in the educational standards, 
the number of people taking to law has shown a considerable 
increase in recent years. Law Colleges have been opened at 
most of the district towns in the State. The legal profession, 
however, does not absorb all the law graduates. Many take up 
service under government or in private firms. 

This professicni includes lawyers, assistants to lawyers, clerks, 
petition-writers etc. In 1951, the number of lawyers and related 
workers was 214, However, there was a slight increase during 
the decade from 1951 to 1961 as could be seen from the* 1961 
Census. According to the 1961 Census, the total number of 
lawyers in Osmanahad district was 253 of whom 3 were female 
practitioners, and the number of persons assisting them was 154. 

This category includes men of letters, artists, dancers and 
related workers, musicians and related workers, architects, 
engineers and surveyors, photographers, etc. 

A-1272—37. A 
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In 1951, the number of persons under this category was 33 
including artists, writers and journalists. The 1961 Census shows 
a remarkable increase in the number of persons engaged under 
this head. The following statement shows the number of per¬ 
sons category-wise. 


Persons engaged in arts, letters, sciences etc., ig6t. 


Category 

(1) 

Persons 


Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 

Social scientists and related workers .. 

316 

17 

333 

Artists, writers and related workers 

499 

74 

573 

Musicians and related workers. . 

313 

14 

327 

Dancers and related workers 

120 

50 

170 

Astrologers and palmists 

171 

1 

172 

Architects, engineers and surveyors .. 

105 

2 

107 

Photographers .. 

2 


2 


The persons taking up this occupation were few. In fact, the 
religious profession as such is fast losing ground. However, 
some persons carried it on as a subsidiary means of income and 
it no longer assumed tbe nature of a full-time job. In 1951, 
there were 1,145 persons engaged in this profession in the dis¬ 
trict. The number showed a slight increase in the 1961 Census 
and stood at 1,272. 

After the introduction of planning for the country’s economic 
development, in which expansion of education down to the lower 
strata of society was envisaged, the number of persons engaged 
in the educational services increased enormously. A compara¬ 
tive study of the figures of the Censuses of 1951 and 1961 would 
reveal how fast the increase in the number has been. 

In 1951, there were only, 1,878 persons employed in the field 
of education and research. However, during the ten year period 
from 1951 to 1961, the number rose to 4,606, the category-wise 
split-up of which was as follows ; 444 secondary school teachers, 
224 kindergarten teachers, 3,373 middle and primary teachers 
and 565 belonging to different other categories. The increase 
seemed to be particularly remarkable in the field of primary 
education. 

In 1951, only 614 were found engaged in this profession. The 
number included, besides doctors, persons engaged in other 
medical and health services. The number of persons found to be 
following this profession was 682 in 1961. 





CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS 


This chafier has been divided into two sections viz., 
Standard of Living and Economic Prospects. The first section 
analyses the family budgets of different families belonging to 
various income groups in urban and rural areas of the district, 
while the second section attempts to envisage the economic 
potentialities of the district in the^ various sectors of the district 
economy. 

Section I— Standard of Living 

The concept of the standard of living has to be clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from the concept of the standard of life. The former 
represents the necessaries, the comforts and the luxuries to the 
consumption of which an individual or a family is accustomed, 
whereas the latter represents what an individual or a family 
would aspire for. In short, the standard of living indicates what 
a person or a family actually has, while the standard of life 
represents an ideal. The efforts of the individual or the family 
are directed towards realising the ideal. ' The concept of the 
standard of living in relation to the standard of life is not static. 
It is rather dynamic and goes on changing from time to time. 
This may be due to a change in the outlook of a family or an 
individual. It may also be due to the strides made in the field 
of science and such other features, which invariably revolutionise 
the fabric of human demand and the character of the propensity 
to consume. It will thus appear that what is an ideal for the 
distant future may become a fact in the near future and this may 
result in the creation of a new concept for both the standard of 
life as also for the standard of living. 

The concept of standard is a relative concept as has already 
been stated. Whether people are better off or worse off today 
than what they were in the past can be judged by a comparison 
between the present and the past e.g., a detailed analysis of 
income, expenditure, price level etc., spread over, a period of a 
past few years, selecting some particular years such as 1935, 1945 
and 1955 which are normal years and which reflect a certain 
trend over a decade. ..Ruch an analysis is, however, not possible 
in view of the difficulties in obtaining the detailed statistical data 
that would be required for such a purpose. 
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CHAPTER 9. It is also possible to judge the standard of living of the people 
„ . of the district reflected in the economic prosperity of the district 

Trends. as measured m monetary terms. Even though such an analysis 

SiANDARD would be purely of a general nature, the rise or fall in the district 

OF Living, income along with the price levels would reflect the rise or fall in 
Introduction, Standard of living in the district assuming that there is an 

even distribution of income and a fairly steady rate of employ¬ 
ment during the period under study. The methods which are 
used for calculating the provincial or the national income may 
be adopted to calculate the district income. But here again 
there is the same difficulty of obtaining correct and reliable 
statistical data. The statistics that will be required for the 
computation of the district income will be more difficult to get 
than those which are required to compute the provincial or the 
national income. This naturally restricts the scope of analysis 
attempted in this chapter. Hence no attempt is made to study 
the relative standard of living of the people in the district in this 
chapter. An attempt is made to analyse the income and ex¬ 
penditure patterns of various representative families belonging 
to certain defined income groups. Such a study may not reveal 
whether there is an increase in the material prosperity of the 
people over a period of time. It will, however, positively state 
the trends in the pattern of the standard of living and comparison 
between the standards enjoyed by various strata of the com¬ 
munity. It may be pointed out in this connection that though 
the actual observations corroborate the correctness of the broad 
outlines of the standard of living of the people in the district, in 
a particular year statistical accuracy is not claimed. The 
standard of living is a result of various factors, the main among 
which are the total income of a family, the total expenditure 
liability of a family and the prevailing price level. For this pur¬ 
pose the family is to be taken as a unit. 

The following description of the patterns of income and ex¬ 
penditure in urban and rural areas of Osmanabad district is 
based upon a sample survey conducted in the district. 

The following method was adopted for the survey. Certain 
areas of the district, representative of urban and rural cbarac- 
teristics were selected for the survey. From these areas a few of 
the villages and towns were selected for the survey. For the pur¬ 
pose of investigation, a household was adopted as the unit of 
sampling. Based on the average annual income of a family 
giving due weightage to the general backwardness of the district 
the families were grouped as under— 

Group I—Families with an annual income of Rs. 3,000 and 
over. 

Group II—Families with an annual income ranging between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000. 

Group III—Families with an annual income of Rs. 1,000 
and helow. 
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The details in respect of each family such as number of mem¬ 
bers, number of earners, income, expenditure, family possessions, 
indebtedness, literacy condition and main and subsidiary occu¬ 
pations of the head oi the family are noted. For the sake of 
computation an adult or two minors were treated as equal to one 
unit. 

The following method was adopted in evaluating the income 
side of a family budget. In case of a family possessing landed 
property, its area, value and volume of debts, if any, were noted. 
If the property was in the form of buildings, the actual posses¬ 
sions along with the volume of debts, were also considered. In 
respect of their properties, the annual income and the annual 
yield, the information was obtained from the heads of the 
families. Number and value of cattle were also considered. The 
income from all sources of a particular family was grouped 
together for the purpose of analysis. The statistics regarding 
deductions from provident fund, bank balance, postal savings, 
deposits, insurance etc., comprising the savings of the families, 
were also collected at the time of the survey. 

The expenditure was grouped under two categories viz,, 
monthly and annual. Under the first category was included the 
expenditure incurred by a family over grocery, rent, lighting, 
domestic services, entertainment, education, etc. The second 
category included the expenditure incurred on clothing, orna¬ 
ments, charity, medical relief, travel and social obligations. 

Irt Osmanabad district, the survey was conducted at Ausa, 
Kalam, Latur, Osmanabad, Umarga, Bhoom, Parenda, Tuljapur, 
Udgir, Dalimi), Murum, Talmod, Yermala, Alni, Gharani, Lam- 
jana, Sawargaon, Miirud and Dhoki. Under the present circum¬ 
stances conditions in both the rural and urban areas present 
almost a similar picture in regard to the cost of living in relation 
to prices. Hence the urban and the rural areas of the district 
have been considered together for the sake of drawing conclu¬ 
sions from the survey. However, the difference between urban 
and rural patterns is shown wherever^it exisits. 

Group I consists of families with an annual income of Rs. 3,000 
and above. From this group 62 families were surveyed. The 
average family in this group was composed of 6 adults and 
4 minors* making a total of 8 units. On an average there were 
two earners in a family. Only 30 of them disclosed their income 
from agriculture which, on an average was Rs. 4,800 per year, 
after deducting the value of the agricultural produce that they 
consumed. A few of them owned houses too. From their occu¬ 
pations they were getting Rs. 2,100 per year on an average. 

Though they were considered to be a well-to-do class, only 17 
of them disclosed their cash savings. They could he placed at 

*For the purposes of cereal consumption a minor is taken to be below 12 years of 
age. 
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Rs. 10,000 giving an average of Rs. 600. However, few of them 
had taken insurance policies. Only 26 of them were indebted to 
the extent of Rs. 40,100 giving an average of Rs. 1,540. Many of 
them in rural areas had taken loans for unproductive expendi¬ 
ture though there were a few who had contracted debts for carry¬ 
ing out improvements in agriculture. 

Their total average monthly expenditure came to Rs. 480. Of 
this about Rs. 114 were spent on cereals and pulses. Their 
average monthly expenditure on oils, etc., was Rs. 18. Generally 
these people consumed more pungent food necessitating more 
consumption of oil and ghee, etc. The expenditure on this item 
is small because many families in rural areas consume clarified 
butter which they prepare at home. They spent on an average 
Rs. 19 per month on vegetables. Of the families surveyed, 
41 families purchased milk from the vendors and spent Rs. 37 
per month on this item. 

People from this group spent about Rs. 11 on lighting and 
Rs. 54 on domestic services. Only 44 families spent Rs. 69 on an 
average on education. In case of entertainment people in the 
urban areas usually preferred film shows and dramas while the 
people in the rural areas preferred circus shows and tamashas. 
The average expenditure on this item in rural areas was Rs. 11 
while the same in urban areas was Rs. 13. In the ' rural areas 
only 50 per cent of the families spent money on this item while 
in the urban areas 85 per cent of the families did so. The 
average expenditure on this item of both rural and urban sectors: 
combined was about Rs. 12 per month. 

The important item of expenditure in the urban areas was rent. 
About 80 per cent of the families paid Rs. 34 per month as rent 
and the remaining 20 per cent owned their houses and paid only 
municipal and other taxes. The percentage of families that 
owned houses was more in the rural areas where only 25 per cent 
of the families were found to be residing in rented premises 
paying an average rent of Rs. 18 per month. 

As per the 1961 District Census Hand Book, 86.01 per cent of 
the dwellings in the district are owned and 13.99 per cent are 
rented. Though the proportion of owned houses is much lower 
in urban areas (57.66) than in rural areas (89.39), it is still higher 
than the average of 30.28 per cent for all urban areas of the State. 

Stone which occurs in every part of the district predominates 
amongst the materials used for walls with a proportion of 78.40 
per cent and is followed by mud with a meagre proportion of 
7.50 per cent. In the tahsils of Ahmadpur, Parenda, Tuljapur, 
Udgir, Ausa, Umarga and Nilanga, grass, leaves and reeds are 
used next to stone and not mud. / Unburnt bricks form the 
substitute for the same in Latur tahsil. 
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The families in this group generally were well dressed and 
possessed many sets of dresses. Their average annual expendi¬ 
ture on clothing was as high as Rs. SI6. People in this group in 
urban as well as in rural areas were found to be using the same 
quality of clothes though their pattern differed. 

Almost all the families spent money for religious or charitable 
purposes. Though the amount spent varied from family to 
family, on an average each family was found to be spending 
around Rs. 192 per annum on religious and charitable accounts. 
The families in this group availed themselves of medical facilities 
and most of them were found incurring expenditure on this 
account. The average annual expenditure of a family on this 
account was Rs. 192. 

The families in this group were able to save substantial part of 
their income. They spent around Rs. 132 per year on travelling 
and miscellaneous expenses. Being religious minded and 
orthodox, much of the expenditure in this behalf was incurred 
for going to the fairs, holy places etc. 

The total average monthly expenditure on food it came to 
Rs. 188 which was 42 per cent of the total expenditure and 32 per 
cent of the average monthly income. 

Many families in this group possessed some gold ornaments 
and costly clothes besides luxury articles like radios, fans, motor¬ 
cycles, motor cars, etc. The household equipment of these 
families consisted of brass and copper utensils, crockery and a 
few earthen [)ots. Use of stainless steel was not uncommon. 
Their bedding consisted of chaddars, carpets, mattresses and 
pillows. The percentage of literacy in this group was very high. 
Most of the members in the urban areas had received secondary 
education and those in the rural areas, primary education. A 
few had received college education as well. 

The annual income of every family in this group was between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000. The family in this group usually 
consisted of 6 units (4 adults and 4 minors). All the members 
in a family depended for their livelihood upon the head of the 
family though in exceptional cases there were two or even three 
earners who supplemented the income of the head of the family. 
The average monthly income of a family in this group amounted 
to Rs. 250. A lew of the families owned houses and received 
subsidiary income from agricultural lands which they owned. 
Before- the reform of the agricultural land tenures undertaken by 
the State many in this group used to receive a substantial income 
from the land they owned. But with the change in the pattern 
of agricultural land tenures, only those who cultivate land under 
their own management get some income from land. The survey 
revealed that many of the families in this group incurred debts 
to the tune of Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000 to meet unforeseen 
expenditure. 
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Their total monthly expenditure came to Rs. 248. Of this 
about Rs. 62 per month were spent on cereals and pulses. Their 
average monthly expenditure on oils, ghee etc., was Rs. 20. On 
vegetables they spent about Rs. 20 per month. 

In the urban areas most of them purchased milk from the 

vendors and paid on an average Rs. 16 per month for the same. 
In the rural areas 42 families spent about Rs. 462 giving an 
average of Rs. 11 per family. Others either did not consume 
milk or procured it from the milch cattle they owned. Thus the 
average expenditure per family per month on this item came to 
Rs. 14. The total expenditure incurred by a family on food 
items came to Rs. 116 per month. 

Only 45 per cent of the families in this group employed 
domestic servants and spent on an average Rs. 12 per month on 
domestic services. Each family spent about Rs. 8 per month on 
lighting. Only 42 families spent an aggregate of Rs. 427 on 
entertainment giving an average of Rs. 10 per month. However, 
most of these families were from urban areas. The urge for 

education was greater amongst the families in this group in urban 

areas than in the rural areas. In the urban areas 27 families out 
of 40 in this group spent Rs. 405 per month giving an average of 
Rs. 15 per month per family. As against this, in rural areas only 
24 families out of 60 spent Rs. 288 per month giving an average 
of Rs. 12 per month. Only one family in the rural areas was 
found to be spending Rs. 200 per month on higher education of 
the children. Thus the average expenditure on this item per 
family came to Rs. 13 per month. 

Rent was an important item of expenditure in the urban areas. 
Nearly 62 per cent of the families in urban areas stayed in rented 
premises paying an average rent of Rs. 15 per month. In rural 
areas only 20 per cent were residing in rented premises and paid 
on an average Rs. 6 per month towards the same. Most of 
these were one-room tenements. The average expenditure on 
rent for the district as a whole was Rs. 10 per month. 

The families in this group generally were well dressed though 
they did not have costly apparel and many sets of dresses. The 
average annual expenditure on clothing was about Rs. 650 per 
family. In this group also the quality of clothes used by rural 
and urban people was the same though the pattern of clothes 
differed. 

Many families in this group were found to be spending money 
on religious and charitable purposes. The. average expenditure 
incurred on this account per family per annum was Rs. 120. The 
families in this group too, mostly in the urban areas, were health 
conscious and spent annually about Rs. 100 on medicines and 
allied expenditure. 

With most of their income spent on the necessities of life, the 
families in this group spent only about Rs. 60 per annum on 
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travelling and allied, expenses. People being religious minded in 
general, most of the money spent on this account was incurred 
for going to fairs, etc. 

The total average monthly expenditure on food items of a 
family in this group came to Rs. 116. That was 56 per cent of 
their total monthly expenditure as also of their income, as there 
was no saving. 
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The household equipment of families in this group consisted Household 
of a few brass and copper utensils and some stainless steel utensils Equipment. 
also. Very few families possessed furniture except a cot, a chair 
and a table. In view of the just balanced budget, it was not 
surprising that th<dr household equipment including bedding 
just enabled them to meet their day to day requirements. The 
percentage of literacy was high amongst the families in this 
group. Many were found to have studied up to S. S. C. level and 
a few up to college level. 


The ornaments they possessed were limited to a few tolas of 
gold. Their possession of costly clothing was also very limited. 

The annual income of the families in this group was below Group m. 
Rs. 1,000. This group consisted of a large number of persons Income. 
living from hand to mouth and comprised farm workers, landless 
tenants, hawkers, coolies, cobblers, potters, etc. 

The average family consisted of six units composed of four 
adults and four minors. The average estimated earnings of the 
117 families surveyed were about Rs. 800 per annum. 

Their total monthly expenditure was Rs. 90. Of these about Expenditure. 
Rs. 55 were spent on cereals and pulses. Their average monthly 
expenditure on oil was Rs. 7 and that was a quantity just 
necessary. They spent about Rs. 6 per month on vegetables and 
allied non-vegetarian articles which they very rarely could afford. 

The families in this group consumed an insignificant quantity of 
milk and spent abqut Rs. 6 per month on the same. Their 
expenditure on entertainment was also very meagre and 
that was just Re. 1 per month. Only 29 per cent of the families 
in this group spent some amount on educating their children 
giving an average of Rs. 2 per month. Their economic condition 
did not allow them to spend on education and also forced their 
children to seek employment at an early age. 


Though the families in this group generally did not own land 
or a house, only a few of them were living in rented premises. 
Others were just living in huts constructed on vacant plots or 
other places. The average expenditiure on this account was barely 
Rs. 2 per month. 

On clothing they spent not more than Rs. 100 per annum. 
Their religious expenditure as also medical expenditure jointly 
accounted for Rs. 36 per annum. 
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The total average expenditure on food items of a family in this 
group came to Rs. 74 which was 80 per cent of i their total 
monthly expenditure. 

The families in this group had no savings and they were always 
in debts. However, the amount of debts was very low on 
account of their non-creditworthiness. 

The inadequate income of the families in this group forced 
them to pull on with scanty household equipment that could 
hardly meet their needs. Their household equipment often 
consisted of one copper drum for storing water, one or two 
buckets, a few aluminium vessels and earthen pots. Their 
bedding was also like-wise poor. The percentage of literacy was 
quite low, education being restricted to mostly primary stage and 
to the secondary stage in a few cases. 

The higher income group spent about 42 per cent of the money 
they expended per month on food items while the percentage 
expenditure over the same item in the middle income group and 
lower income group was 56 per cent and 74 per cent respectively. 
This was in keeping with the Engel’s law of family expenditure 
which states that as the income diminishes the percentage expendi¬ 
ture on articles of food goes on increasing. The families in the first 
group could afford to spent on milk and milk products whereas 
in the second group the expenditure was small and particularly 
insignificant in the third group. The expenditure on various 
items of food was marked by a variety in case of the first group 
whereas the standard of purchases made in the second and the 
third followed the normal pattern of consumption. 

The housing conditions also differed from group to group. 
The families in the first group stayed in spacious wadas, if that 
was their ancestral property or otherwise their premises were 
well ventilated bungalows or blocks with rooms well furnished. 
Those in the second group also stayed in well ventilated premises 
but‘ theirs were mainly one or two-room tenements, partially, 
furnished. The majority of families in the third group stayed 
in single room tenements and at times in huts situated on 
the outskirts of the towns. Their tenements were generally 
ill ventilated with roofs at low heights from the ground. 

In the matter of clothing also a marked difference was 
witnessed amongst the three groups. The families in the first 
group could afford to have seasonal clothing and could satisfy 
their tastes for variety in clothing. The families in the second 
group used the second best clothing. The families in the third 
group were found to have scanty clothing barely sufficient to 
satisfy their needs. 

In the sphere of education the percentage of literacy was 
almost equal in the first and the second groups in the urban 
areas. From the families in these groups in the. rural areas only 
those who could afford to send their children to the urban areas 
were literate. The literacy percentage in the third group was 
much less than in the first and the second groups. 
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Section II— ^Economic Prospects 

Economic prospects of a region depend primarily upon the 
amount of natural resources available for production and the 
extent to which they are exploited so as to obtain an optimum 
output. They are determined by the rate of productivity arising 
from an application of a given technique or method of production 
to such factors as land,' labour and capital. Just how these 
factors are employed or are being exploited could best be visua¬ 
lised from the course of economic trends prevailing in that 
region and the direct or indirect impact they exert upon the 
standard of life of the people.' The present chapter is, therefore, 
divided into two sections, the first dealing with the standard of 
living in Osmanabad district and the second with its economic 
prospects. ■ A consideration of these aspects brings out the 
economic potentialities of the district and the possibilities of its 
future development. 

Since the district is predominantly an agricultural one, land 
assumes an important place in the consideration of economic 
prospects. Of the total geographical area of 3,466,234 acres in 
the district about 74.1 per cent was utilised in 1962-63 for 
growing food and non-food crops, orchards and fodder. In 
terms of agricultural population (6,42,534 as per the 1961 
Census), it gives the ratio of net area sown to the total number 
of agricultural workers as 4 approximately. This ratio is quite 
high as compared with the other districts of Maharashtra. 
During the same year, i.e., 1961-62, the land not available for 
cultivation in the district included 3,133 acres under forests, 
68,097 acres under non-agricultural uses and 34,001 acres as barren 
land. It also included other uncultivated lands amounting to 
1,34,054 acres and fallow lands of 6,59,510 acres. Since 1960-61, 
the pattern of land utilisation in the district has changed as 
could be seen from the following table. 
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Land under permanent pastures 1960-61 .. 9,521 16,227 3,2S4 5,684 8,643 86,727 

and grazing grounds. 1961-62 .. 9,52l 12,267 5,534 5,146 8,643 81,887 

1962-63 .. 14,459 12,267 5,534 5,146 8,521 96,310 
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CHAPTER 9. The above table indicates that land ofEers small possibilities for 
. increasing agricultural production by way of extensive 

TrenS.*^ cultivation. In Osmanabad district, although the proportion of 

Economic total cultivable area is very high, only such land as can be termed 

Prospects, as fallow Can be brought under the plough. The extent of 

Agriculture, fallow land has already been diminishing year after year. For 

example, in 1960-61 the total fallow land in the district measured 
6,61,515 acres or 19.08 per cent of the total geographical area of 
the district. But it decreased to 6,59,510 acres or 19.03 per cent 
in 1961-62 and further still to 5,33,914 acres or 15.40 per cent 
in 1962-63. Of the fallow land more than one-fourth is other 
fallows, whereas the rest is current fallow. In 1961-62, the area 
under current fallow and other fallow was 4,10,199 acres and 
1,23,715 acres respectively. Some of this land was kept fallow 
because of the land disputes following the Tenancy Act. With the 
resolution of these disputes additional land can certainly be 
brought under cultivation. A large proportion of land which is 
kept as current fallow for the fear of economic exhaustion can also 
be utilised for production with the application of advanced know¬ 
ledge and technical know-how. On the whole, however, there 
appears little scope for extending the area under agriculture in the 
district. 

A way to increase agricultural production, when the economic 
limits of extensive cultivation are reached, is to take two or three 
crops in a year from the same piece of land. This is possible 
only through land irrigation and application of fertilisers and 
manures. Although the percentage of the net area sown in 
Osmanabad district (74.1) is much more than that of Maharashtra 
State (58.7), as already indicated, the percentage of net area sown 
more than once is negligible. It may be noted that in 1961 out 
of the total net area sown viz., 25,67,439 acres, only 1,03,295 acres 
or 4.02 per cent were utilised for double cropping. The following 
table shows the percentage of area sown more than once in each 
tahsil of the district from 1960-61 to 1962-63 : — 

TABLE No. 2 

Area Sown more than once from 1960-61 to 1962-63 


Tahsil 


1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 


Nilanga .. 

Umarga . , 

Osmanabad 

Parenda 

Kalam .. 

Latur 

Ahmadpur 

Bhum .. 

Tuljapur 

Udgir 

Ausa 



(3) 

(4) 

12-51 

10-17 

5-74 

9-72 

5-93 

5-52 

4-92 

5-23 

6-86 

4-40 

2-21 

2-10 

0-29 

0-14 

0-21 

Nil 

Nil 

n 




ff 
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From the talile it is dear that there is enough scope for taking 
double or treble crops in Osmanabad district. But this, as 
already pointed out above, is possible only through increasing the 
irrigation facilities in the distfict. Irrigation is of the greatest 
importance to the agrarian economy of this district since the total 
average rainfall is very scanty and unevenly distributed. More¬ 
over, some part of the district falls under the “rain shadow” of 
the Western Ghats. Due to the scarcity of rains, the yield rates 
of crops are very unsatisfactory, although the soil in this district 
is very fertile. In .some areas the precipitation is wasted by 
floods and very often the areas suffer from scarcity conditions. 
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Irrigation is thus of vital importance for increasing the agri¬ 
cultural production in the district. At present the irrigation is 
provided only liy the underground sources as the surface source 
is very much limited. By 1962-63, there were only two canals 
and 6 tanks available for irrigation in the district and the area 
irrigated by them was 6,700 and 307 acres respectively. Wells, 
however, form the major source of irrigation in the district. In 
1962-63 there were 18,412 wells in the district used for irrigation 
purpose only and the net'area irrigated by them was 1,07,111 
acres. The area irrigated by other sources was 1,15,130 acres. 
The extent of area sown more than once increased in the district 
from about 2 per cent in 1960-61 to 3 per cent in 1962-63 as the 
extent of area irrigated increased from 11 per cent to 12 per cent 
during the sanu period. 

Out of the total area irrigated more than 96 per cent is under 
food crops. Percentage of irrigated area under non-food crops is 
very low. This indicates that irrigation facilities arc mostly 
required in the ruhi season. 

An increase in the agricultural output, therefore, necessarily 
implies extension of irrigation facilities. With the implement¬ 
ation of the Five-Year Plans several small irrigation projects have 
been undertaken by the State in the district. Intensification of well 
irrigation has also been under way. The extent of area likely to 
be benefited by the new irrigation projects is given below : — 


Area under 

Project Irrigation 

(acret) 


1 Khasapur .. .. 10,400 

2 Harni. 5,800 

3 Chandni .. ., 4,700 

4 Terna .. .. 4,000 

Total .. 24,900 


Such irrigation projects would also enable agriculturists to 
undertake intensive cultivation of land as a result of which the 
yield is sure to increase. As in India, so also in Osmanabad 
A-)272—38-A 
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district, the farmer does not undertake intensive cultivation with 
the result that the yield-rate of the produce is extremely low as 
compared to the other countries in the world. This is because 
an average farmer believes in the traditional ways of cultivation. 
It is also due to. the abject poverty from which he suffered in 
the past. The following table gives the average yield per acre in 
the district : — 

TABLE No. 3 

Yield-rates oe Principal Crops in Osmanabad District 
PROM 1960-61 to 1962-63 


(Figures in lbs. per acre) 


Crops 

(1) 

1960-6! 

(2) 

1961-62 

(3) 

1962-63 

(4) 

Jowar Rabi 

672 

649 

53! 

Jowar KhariJ 

754 

600 

510 

Bajra .. ,, 

191 

226 

286 

Rice . 

491 

514 

527 

Wheat 

500 

400 

370 

Total cereals 

648 

577 

492 

Tur . 

286 

344 

353 

Gram . 

291 

352 

335 

Total Pulses 

228 

284 

292 

Cotton 

109 

42 

63 

Groundnut .. . 

696 

672 

446 

Rape,Mustard and Linseed 

173 

195 

200 

Sesamum ., 

198 

292 

265 

Sugarcane 

2,831 

3,050 

3,739 

Tobacco 

320 

560 

560 


The prospects of agricultural production are in no small measure 
linked to the way the field operations are carried out, the means 
and technic|ues adopted in the cultivation of land and the manures 
and fertilisers applied to get better yields. In this district only 
a small percentage of land is subjected to mechanisation, most 
of the agricultural operations being carried out by manual labour. 
The methods of cultivation are traditional and the agricultural 
implements used are mostly out-dated. By 1958-59, for example, 
there were as many as 21,951 wooden ploughs still in operation 
in the district. Similarly a majority of the sugarcane crushers 
were driven by bullocks. Unless these old implements are 


A-1272-38-B. 
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replaced and the traditional modes of cultivation give way to 
modern techniques, substantial rise in the yield-rates is not 
possible in the foreseeable future. The following table gives the 
statistics of the agricultural machinery used in Osmanabad 
district for 1951, 1956 and 1961 : — 

TABLE No. 4 
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Statistics oi- Agricultural Machinery used in Osmanabad 
District for 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1 

Machinery ' 

1951 

1956 

1961 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Wooden plouj,0is 

23,245 

21,951 

20,911 

Iron ploughs . , 

6,166 

19,217 

21,413 

Bullock carts .. 

30,229 

38,847 

34,723 

Sugarcane crushers— 




(1) Worked by power .. 

32 

88 

782 

(2) Worked by bullocks 

489 

i 591 

918 

Oil engines (with pumps for irrjga- 

319 

998 

2,730 

tion.) 

Electric pumps (for irrigation) 

16 

27 

57 


The table shows that the old practice of relying on wooden 
ploughs is gradually being discarded. Instead iron ploughs are 
favoured for tilling the land. The number of iron ploughs has 
risen from 6,166 in 1951 to 21,413 in 1961. Similarly, the use of 
power and electric pnmps has increased considerably. The 
growth in the number of oil engines and electric pumps is due 
mainly to the liberal assistance rendered by Government to the 
cultivators under various schemes included in the Five-Year Plans 
and Government’s encouragement to utilise power to increase the 
rate of production from the land. 

Besides irrigation and adoption of improved means of culti¬ 
vation, food production can be increased by using appropriate 
varieties or strains of crops suitable for the tract of land found in 
the district. The Department of Agriculture has recently 
recommended a number of improved varieties of strains of crops 
for the district. Seed farms, too, have been established at nine 
places in the district to provide improved seeds to the cultivators. 

Soil conservation is yet another device whereby agricultural 
production in the district can be substantially raised. During 
the first two Five-Year Plans about 57,000 acres of land was 
bunded. The Third Five-Year Plan had the target of bunding 
1.15 lakhs of acres with a total outlay of Rs. 53.20 lakhs ; out of 
this area 67,000 acres were already bunded by March 1964, 
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Finally, agricultural production can be increased by following 
better cultivation through scientific agricultural research and 
education. In this district there are at present four Agricultural 
Research Centres carrying out experiments in different food and 
non-food crops. At the Plant Breeding Station, Somnathpur, 
established in 1934, research is carried out in cotton. At the Oil¬ 
seed Research Centre at Latur, established in 1959 (and having 
an area of 24.23 acres) experiments arc conducted in groundnut 
as main crop and in safflower and linseed as subsidiary crops. 
Research in paddy is conducted at the Research Station at Tulja- 
pur with farm area of ten acres. The Trial-cMm-Demonstratioii 
Centre was established at Songiri (Khasapuri Project) in Parenda 
tahsil in 1958. The research at these places would help grow 
better quality products and improved varieties. It would also 
increase the yield-rate per acre in this district. 

Being predominantly an agricultural district there is little 
development in the industrial sector of the economy of Osmana- 
bad district. There are only a few industries like cotton ginning, 
pressing anti oil-milling. By 1961, there were 20 factories in the 
district registered under the Factories’ Act and employing 1,331 
workers. Most of them were located at Latur, Udgir, Kalam and 
Bhum. 

Among industries cotton ginning and pressing or bailing is the 
most important industry. By 1963, there were two factories in 
the district with 107 workers. The industry thrived on account 
of two factors—(i) the production and availability of raw mate¬ 
rial, i.e., cotton, in the district, and (ii) the protection given to the 
extensive cotton growing areas by the former Flyderabad State 
Government. Thus by the Second World War 19 lakh acres of 
land in Marathwada was under cultivation of the best type of 
cotton. An impetus was also given to expand cotton cultivation ; 
as a result, by 1955-56, tbe acreage under cotton rose to 22.10 
lakh acres. Under the Second Five-Year Plan it was proposed to 
raise the acreage under cotton by 3.30 lakhs of acres. This is 
expected to encourage the growth of this industry in the district, 
as the industry is raw-material-oriented. 


Edible oil industry is another important industry in the dis¬ 
trict. By 1963 there were 13 factories employing 614 workers. 
The industry, like cotton ginning and pressing, thrived because 
of the production of raw material viz., cotton. 

There are also about 25 iron and steel fabricating units in fbc 
district which prepare articles for agriculture and other purposes. 
These units work with only 50 per cent of their capacity as they 
are in short supply of raw materials, i.e., G.P. and B.P. sheets. 
There is, however, no difficulty in marketing these products 
they have sufficient demand locally as well as from nearby 
places. 
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As the district is backward in many respects including trans¬ 
port and communications, absence of mineral wealth and scar¬ 
city of forests of commercial value, industrial development has a 
limited scope, at least in the near future and industrial develop¬ 
ment has largely to he dependent on agriculture for the promo¬ 
tion of an agro-industrial economy. I'he industrial potential 
consists largely <d the raw materials available or produced in the 
district anti the demand for its products. Judged in this light, 
therefore, the following industries appear to have good scope for 
development in the district. 

At present gut is manufactured at the site where sugarcane is 
grown. There is a proposal for establishing a sugar factory at 
Dhoki in Osmanabad tahsil of the district. Similarly there is a 
pioposal to establish similar unit at Killari in Ausa tahsil. 
Both units are to he established in the co-operative sector. 

Since groundnut is grown abundantly in the district, vegetable 
oil is produced in ample (juantities. By 1962-63, 58,000 tonnes of 
groundnut was produced, out of which 90 per cent was crushed 
in oil mills. Vegetable oil is the major raw material in the 
hydrogenated oil industry. The Co-operative Oil Industry, Ltd., 
l.atur, proposes to manufacture hydrogenated oil for which 
there is an increasing demand. 

There are three stnall-scale non-power sdap factories in the dis¬ 
trict at present. All of them arc located at Latur. There is 
sufficient scope for the establishment of additional soap manu¬ 
facturing units at Udgir and Osmanaltad. This can be taken up 
by private entrepreneurs. 

As the district produces cotton on a large-scale (20,800 bales of 
392 lbs. each produced during 1962-63), the spinning industry 
can also prosper here. Nearly all the cotton produced in this 
district is ginned at Udgir, which is an important market centres 
There is a propctsal for starting a spinning mill with 12,000 
spindles anti an investment of Rs. 65 lakhs in the co-operative 
sector at Latur. The licence for this unit has already been 
obtained from the Government of India. 

The manulacture of metal products is important, although the 
district does not produce any basic metals. At present there are 
25 iron and steel fabricating units located at Latur and Udgir. 
They undertake manufacture of agricultural tools, articles of 
domestic u.sc, building materials, etc. There is a good scope for 
establishing a foundry at Latur. 

There is also a goetd scope for starting a fruit preservation 
plant at Washi in Bhum tahsil, with a capacity to process 
50 tonnes of mangoes. A banana processing plant for the manu¬ 
facture of banana powder can also be started, if the acreage under 
banana plantation is increased substantially. 
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At present there is only one creamery unit located at Udgir in 
this district. It is run in the State sector. The unit has been 
started on an experimental basis as a pilot project and offers 
prospects of further expansion. There is scope for estalilishing 
the dairy industry in Udgir and Kalam tahsils also. 


Udgir tahsil has a large cattle population and could produce 
considerable quantities of hides and skins. The latter are pur¬ 
chased in the weekly bazar at Udgir by merchants from neigh¬ 
bouring States of Andhra and Mysore. A chrome tanning unit 
and a bone mill could well be started at Udgir with State assis¬ 
tance. The chrome tanning centre could be developed as a 
training-cwm-production centre and the bone mill as a produc¬ 
tion unit on a small-scale. 


Although there is a limited scope on account of numerous 
difficulties for either expanding the existing units or starting 
new ones on a large scale, there is enough scope for the develop¬ 
ment of cottage and village industries in the district. The 
Khadi and Village Industries’ Commission has already been 
working towards the realisation of this aim. It has organised a 
number of co-operative societies such as Teli Societies, Tanning 
and Leather Workers’ Societies, Potters’ Societies, Carpenters’ 
Societies, Rope-makers’ Societies, etc., for the betterment of the 
people depending on these occupations. 

Reasons for the failure of these societies were numerous such 
as organisational defects, non-availability of the required raw 
materials, lack of ready markets for disposing off the finished 
goods, etc. The District Industrial Co-operative Association was, 
therefore, organised and provided with sufficient funds by the 
government to help and solve the problems of these societies. 
But as the Association is not well-managed and economically 
sound it is unable to assist the societies. Hence, it can be 
assumed that the cottage industries, which have a great potential 
in the district, can be developed to a great extent, provided the 
societies formed for the purpose are well-guided and run on 
proper lines. Especially those societies which are engaged in the 
production of necra, gur, khandsaii, or in the work of leather 
tanning, carpentry, etc., can prosper in the future. 

Under the Five-Year Plans, five tahsils consisting of the blocks 
of Latur, Ausa, Bhum, Kalam and Parenda have been selected 
by the Planning Commission, Government of India, for intensive 
and rapid development of rural areas ensuring the close co¬ 
operation of various institutions responsible for the development 
of industries in the district. 
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The programme of Rural Industrial Project, Latur, consists of 
the following; — 

(1) Training of the artisans in household industries existing 
in the project areas, especially in the use of improved techni¬ 
ques ; (2) Rendering assistance to those units which process 
local raw material; (3) Assisting the units in the industry 
which recjuire scarce and imported raw material; (4) Assisting 
the selected chemical industries with approved schemes. 

A training institute viz., the Puranmal Lahoti Government 
Polytechnic was started at Latur with an arrangement to train 
60 students in engineering up to the diploma level. There is a 
proposal to expand the Polytechnic so as to accommodate 
180 students. 

The Rural Industrialisation Project and the establishment of 
Government Polytechnic will be jficlpful in starting new small- 
scale industries in villages with the available supply of raw 
material and adequately trained staff. 

From the point of view of making rapid strides in the indus¬ 
trial development of the district, supply of electricity is of vital 
importance, especially for the large-scale industrial units. At 
present electric power in Osmaiiabad district is available from 
Koyna grid system, both for lighting and industrial purposes. 
But the existing installed capacity of power generation is insuffi¬ 
cient to meet the local demand. It is, therefore, proposed to step 
up the capacity of the Paras Thermal Station near Akola from 
36,000 kw. to 60,000 kw. and to divert the power thus generated 
to Khandesh and Marathwada districts. 


The following statistics show the generation and consumption 
of electricity in Osmanabad district from 1961-62 to 1963-64: — 


Year 

(1) 

Generation 

(2) 

Consumption 

(3) 

Percentage of 
consumption 
(4) 

1961-62 

Kw. 

11.39,455 

Kw. 

9,63,998 

84’6 

1962-63 

17,86,837 

14,57,348 

81-6 

1963-64 

31,62,677 

30,46,699 

96-3 


Of the total con.sumption of electricity, 14.98 per cent is used 
for domestic purposes and 36.46 for industrial purposes. The 
rates of electricity have been kept as low as 18 paise (including 
3 paise as electricity duty) for industrial purposes and 12 paise 
per unit for agricultural purposes. The low rates would certainly 
encourage the use of electric power both for agricultural and 
industrial development in the district. 

Another scheme that would accelerate the process of indus¬ 
trialisation in the district is the establishment of an Industrial 
Fstate at Latur as included in the Third Five-Year Plan. The 
total cost of the scheme as approved by the Government of 
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India is Rs. 16,06,300. As per the lay-out of the Plan, there will 
be 75 plots available for locating such industries as oil-mills, dal- 
mills, st^el furniture, iron and steel fabricating units, paints and 
varnishes, surgical cotton, ready-made garments and agricul¬ 
tural implements. The government has promised all the assis¬ 
tance on a priority basis to the units in the industrial estate. It 
includes hiring out of land on long lease, exemption of octroi 
duty on machinery, raw materials, etc., meeting the needs of 
water and power, common facility centre, hanking and postal 
services, supplying on quota basis scarce raw materials, etc. 
These steps are sure to bring out a balance in the agro-industrial 
set-up of the economy of the district. 

Like land and capital, labour, under given conditions, consti¬ 
tutes an important factor in determining the economic prospects 
of a particular region. The rate of return in any economic acti¬ 
vity depends not only upon the amount of labou'r involved in it 
but also upon its character. The amount of labour is deter¬ 
mined by the optimum norm, as an excess of labour above this 
norm is likely to bring about low returns. By character is meant 
the skill and training of the labourer, his discipline, his sense of 
duty, his efficiency and lastly the spirit of teamwork he possesses 
to accomplish a given task. The amount of labour in any parti¬ 
cular economic activity depends upon the availability of alternate 
jobs, whereas the character of it depends upon the general level 
of literacy in the country, an adetjnacy of wages and a guarantee 
of certain minimum living conditions to the labourers. 

Judged in the light of the factors given above, the conditions 
of labour in Osmanabad district are Jioi very encouraging. In the 
first instance, most of its labour force is engaged in agriculture 
which is the principal means of livelihood for the people of the 
disttict. According to the Census of 1961, of the total population, 
0,58,950 persons were cultivators, 2,83,584 were agricultural labour¬ 
ers, 25,660 were engaged in mining and 28,734 in household indus¬ 
try. This indicates a very high pres.sure of population on land. This 
has adversely affected the per capita income in the agricultural 
sector of the economy. The other factors that result in low 
income for the agricultural labourers are the very small percent¬ 
age of literacy amongst them, their traditional ways of carrying 
out field operations and their abject financial conditions which 
deny them a better standard of life. The way these factors 
affect the output and coasequently the income of the earners has 
already been discussed. It is, however, necessary to outline 
briefly the position and trends of the wage-earners’ income in the 
district. 

The efficiency of labour to a great extent depends partly on 
the wages paid to it and partly on the conditions and amenities 
enjoyed by it. Consideration of wages, or rather wage-rates, is, 
therefore, very viral in determining the prospective yield of 
labour. It should, however, always be judged in relation to 
prices, as any rise in the price level would offset the actual or 
economic gains accruing to the labourer. 
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Wage-rates differ from place to place as also from industry to 
Industry. Taking average rates and ruling out extreme cases, 
there would olitain two types of wage-rates, in the district, the 
urban rate and the rural rate. The urban rate is mainly a rate 
prevailing in the non-agricultural occupations. It is much 
higher than the rural wage-rate which prevails mostly in the 
agricultural sector. In urban areas, where the industries are 
covered by the Factories Act, the labourers receive a certain 
minimum rate provided by the Act. At some places even the 
dearness alknvance is linked to the cost of living index, adding 
substantially to the earnings of the workers. In rural areas, how¬ 
ever, the labourer is paid according to whether he is skilled, 
ordinary or a field worker. Skilled labour comprises carpenters, 
blacksmiths and cobblers. Ordinary labour comprises load¬ 
carrying coolies, well-diggers, masons, carpenters’ assistants and 
earth-workers. Field labour comprises ploughmen, sowers, 
reapers, harvesters, weeders, transplanters, etc. To these, one 
more category is often added ; it is that of herdsmen whose main 
w'ork is to collect livestock from different ovvncrs, feed them in 
the jungle during the day and bring them back to the owner’s 
place in the evening. The following table gives monthwisc 
wage-rates for these categories for two years, 1956-57 and 196F62, 
The normal number of working hours have been taken as eight. 
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Ob 

d 

a 

s 



1956-57 

Herdsiran 

(13) 

tMfNfvl—— 

^sOsOcor^coGoooac>r>»r^r^ 

•iooooociooocso 

Other 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

Labourers 

(12) 

— 

r>»r^r>.coooooaQcocor^r^r^ 

oooooooooooo 

Field 

Labourer 

(11) 

u^iTN — — — ^i.r>vnu^ 

f>i>.coaQcOcOGOcocprwr^rN 

00000C3000000 

Cobbler 

(10) 

0\sO^O\»/NirMrtVPtiAiJ**iC'0^ 

sOO'O'or^.r^h^r^r^hs’sOsO 

Black- 

Smith 

(9) 

OO'^sOO'^'0‘00000 

OOO'OOOOOOOOO 

Carpenter 

(8) 

rs(NCSfSfNCNC^'NCSfN«N«N 

1961-62 

Herdsman 

(7) 

r^r^rsiCMpNOr^^oOiAvnoO' 

<>^OOC^OOOO^O^^cp 

oo — — o — — -loooo 

Other 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

Labourers 

(6) 

g — 00aC)COs0-^C0'>O’>£lgiA 

Field 

labourer 

(5) 

''Oro'^sOsO'^r^NO^Ovoot^ 

— rsimt^mrAfNrArsoO — fN 

Cobbler 

(4) 

— GOr^vO — 
r>.GocoQocor>^coo^ooooooc^ 

Black¬ 

smith 

(3) 

r>»r^r^t^r>ir>ir^'Or^r^'sOvo 

f^rsrsc<irsfs(N(N(NfNrNfN 

Carpenter 

(2) 

•"flNs'sO’^ — ^'sO'O — vOnOGO 
i/>krs'«0'0‘Avf>'0'sOCO vO^DvD 

Month 

(1) 

July 

August .. 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 
January , . 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 
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The table shows that during the six years from 1956-57 to 
1961-62, the rural wage-rates, whether for skilled or unskilled 
worker showed only a small and a steady rise. The rise in prices 
during this period was, however, quite steep and more than off¬ 
set any gains accruing to the labourers. The following table 
gives the wholesale prices* of the important agricultural commo¬ 
dities in Osmanabad district in 1950-51, 1956-57, 1961-62 and 
1963-64. 

TABLE No. 6 


WiioLE.SAi.E Prices of Agricultural Commodities in 
Osmanabad district 

(Per Paltah) 


Commodity 

(1) 

1950-51 

(2) 

. 

1956-57 

(3) 

1961-62 

(4) 

1963-64 

f5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice 


39-50 

60-50 

65-50 

65-00 

Wheat .. 


55-00 

58-00 

74-00 

61-00 

Jowar 


34-00 

43-00 

51-00 

47-00 

Gram 


52-00 

38-00 

41-00 

47-00 

Tur 


50-00 

39-00 

1 46-00 

66-00 

Groundnut 


72-00 

48-00 

54-00 

78-07 

Cotton .. 


115-00 

j 80-00 

100-00 

124-64 


The average retail prices in Rs, per kilogram for the above 
commodities from. Osmanabad market are given below for 1963-64 
only;— 


Commodity 


1963-64 
{in Rs.) 

Rice 


0-63 

Wheat 


0-59 

jowar 


0-45 

Gram .. 


0-89 

Tur 


0-64 

Groundnut .. 


0-87 

Cotton 


1-08 

0-83 


Provision of finance is the most important prerequisite for 
undertaking any plan of production, whether in agricultural or 
in industrial sec tor. In agriculture, finance is required to pur¬ 
chase seeds, manures and cattle-feed, to procure labour when 

•These prices were ruling in the market at Osmanabad, w'hichis an urban centre. 
The rural prices were a little lower than the urban prices. Much of the increase 
in prices was due to the shortage in the supply of commodities in the matket. 
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needed, to construct wells or to make any improvements on land, 
to purchase bullocks, oil-engines or any other agricultural machi¬ 
nery etc. In industry, finance is required to secure the necessary 
raw materials, to provide for the wear and tear of the machinery, 
to pay labour charges, to meet the selling and marketing costs, 
etc. Without adequate finance none of these activities could be 
properly and profitably carried out. 

In Osmanahad district, there arc few credit institutions which 
could supply finance for the development of industry and agri¬ 
culture. Excepting Latur, the only commercial centre of any 
note, there is little turnover of money in the district. Till recent¬ 
ly, the only source of finance was the money-lender. But his 
ways of dealing with the debtors were so objectionable that 
instead of promoting growth in agriculture, they retarded it^ 
development by putting a nuinher of cultivators under a heavy 
pressure of permanent indebtedness. In order to save the culti¬ 
vators from this situation the government passed the Money¬ 
lenders’ Act known as the Hyderabad Money-lenders Act. This 
Act placed a number of restrictions on the money-lenders’ busi¬ 
ness, with the result that their legal business dwindled consi 
derably. However, after the Reorganisation of States, although 
their number decreased from 118 in 1956-57 to 48 in 1963-64, 
their business showed an upward trend with an increase in theit 
advances from Rs. 4,85,837 in 1956-57 to Rs. 25,77,287.94 in 
1962-63. 

Development in the field of hanking, again, is very slow. 
Before the World War II the Central Bank of India, Latur, was 
the only bank working in the district. In course of time, 
branches of other commercial ,l)anks came to be established sc 
that by 1964 there were 19 branches of the joint-stock hanks in 
the district. These hanks have been increasingly meeting the 
credit needs of the people. They arc gradually developing bank¬ 
ing habits among them and attracting deposits from them. It 
appears that they would soon increase their business in the dis¬ 
trict and play a prominent part in the provision of credit to the 
people. 

Somewhat remarkable growth is, however, ohscrverl in the co¬ 
operative sector in the district. Started on official lines, the co 
operative movement has spread throughout the district and now 
covers more than 94 per cent of the population. The Planning 
Commission itself has advocated the use of co-operative methods 
in connection with certain economic activities, particularly 
relating to agriculture and rural development. In this district, ir 
addition to catering to the financial needs of the agriculturists 
co-operatives have undertaken certain rural extension services by 
assisting them in obtaining supplies of improved seeds anr 
manures and disseminating information in improved agricul 
tural practices like bunding, tractor ploughing, use of insect! 
cides, etc. The needs of rural and urban artisans have also beer 
looked into, separate societies having been established for th« 
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purpose. Ameliorative measures for the uplift of the backward 
and scheduled castes through co-operative methods are being 
pursued on a mode;st scale. In the same way the needs of the 
urban population in respect of finance, housing, consumers’ 
goods are also met on an increasing scale. 

In order to carry out these multifarious activities on a large- 
scale, the co-opeiatives had to expand and undertake new acti¬ 
vities continuously. While the agricultural primaries, for 
example formerly restricted their role to merely meeting the 
credit needs of the farmers, to-day they have been converted 
into Seva societies and thereby extended their services of meeting 
even non-credit needs of the farmers. The Land Mortgage 
Society started merely as a society, has similarly grown into a 
Land Development Bank and its scope of activities has increased 
far beyond that of merely financing the long-term credit needs 
of the cultivators to the overall improvement on land. Other 
types of credit societies have, too, grown in size, in number and 
in the activities tliey carry on. This is cjuitc a healthy trend as 
far as the economy of the district is concerned and would yield 
better prospects. In fact, co-operation appears to be a suitable 
method for mitigating the evils of exploitation in our economy 
as it is an admirable means for exploiting the economic poten¬ 
tialities in various sectors, and achieving progress and prosperity. 
According to the Five-Year Plans of the Government of India, 
the co-operative movement has been, therefore, given an im¬ 
portant place in implementing the national plan. 

The vision of favourable economic prospects of the district is, 
however, blurred by the unchecked growth in population. 
Prof. K. V. Ramchandran of the Demographic Training Centre. 
Bombay, has worked out the following projections for the dis¬ 
trict population for 1966, 1971, 1976 and 1981, as follows: — 



Tctal 
population 
(in TOO) 

Population in 
school going 
ages 6— 1 1 
(in TOO) 

Labour force 
age-group 
15—59 
(in TOO) 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Actual population 1951 

1,210 

*211 

640 

Actual population 1961 

1,478 

256 

762 

Projected population 1966 

1,684 

272 

861 

Projected population 1971 

1.900 

311 

976 

Projected population 1976 

2,145 

339 

1,120 

Projected population 1981 

2,429 

364 

1,289 


^Estiraatec) figures taken front 1951 Sample Census Tables. 
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If the present rate of growth in population is not checked, the 
economic development of the district will he retarded, and the 
gains, achieved through various schemes and government 
measures, will he offset resulting in a low per capita income. It 
is necessary, therefore, to take steps to control the growth in 
population. This problem is, however, not peculiar to this dis¬ 
trict. It is a general problem facing the country as a whole. In 
order to solve this problem the government has already launched 
a massive family planning programme. Accordingly, a number 
of family planning centres, where free advice (and aid) on family 
planning is given, have been started. Number of vasectomy and 
tubectomy operations have also been carried out. In Osmanahad 
district 22 family planning centres and 66 sub-centres were start¬ 
ed and over 12,000 people were given advice on family planning 
during the Third Five-Year Plan. Similarly, six centres were 
started for conducting sterility operations. The district led all 
other districts in the family planning programme during this 
period and received the shield kept for the purpose. 



CHAI’TER 10—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


In this chapter and in chapters 11—17 the departments 
ol the State and Central Governments operating in Osmanabad 
district have been grouped as follows:—■ 

Chapter 10—General Administration. 

Chapter 11—Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12—Law, Order and Justice. 

Chapter 13—Other Departments. 

Chapter 14—Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 1.5—Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16—Medical and Public Health Services. 

Chapter 17—Other Social Services. 

Osmanabad district formed part of the Nizam’s dominion till 
1948 and of the Hyderabad State up to the Reorganisation of 
States. It then consisted of two sul>divisions with seven tahsils 
and one mahal. Udgir sub-division comprising three tahsils of 
Udgir, Ahmadpur and Nilanga from Bidar district was trans¬ 
ferred to Osmanabad district consequent upon the merger of the 
district in the then Bombay State in 1956. 

Bv the treaty of 1853, the province of Berar and the districts 
of Osmanabad and Raichur were taken over by the East India 
Company under its direct administration. However, the British 
Government modified the treaty in July 1860 under which the 
districts of Raichur and Osmanabad were transferred to the 
Nizam again. 

Osmanabad district covers an area of 1,319,289.3099 hectares 
(32,60,032 acre.s and 24 gunthas) and has a population of 1,477,656 
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according to the 1961 Census. The administrative divisions are 
as shown below: 



Area in 
sq. miles 

Area in 
km* 

Population 

Osmanabaa Sub-Divinon — 

1. Osmanabiid 

444-8 

1152-0 

1,40,058 

2. Tuljapur 

604-8 

1566-4 

1,20,834 

3, Umarga .. 

576-6 

1493-4 

1,62,405 

4. Parenda . . 

406-4 

1052-6 

88,317 

Latur Sub-Division — 

1. Latur 

419-8 

1087-3 

1,43,007 

2. Ausa 

467-8 

I2II-6 

1,22,816 

3. Kalam .. 

473-6 

1226-6 

1,26,839 

4. Bhum (Mahal) ., 

339-2 

878-5 

72,836 

Udgir Sub-Division — 

1. Udgir .. 

632-3 

1637-7 

1,72,599 

2. Nilanga .. 

535-7 

1387-5 

1,62,807 

3. Ahmadpur 

609-3 

1578-1 

1,65,138 

Total 

5510-3 

14,271-7 

14,77,656 


The Revenue Administration was divided into four divisions 
called siihhas. The administrator was designated as Suhhedar 
and he was directly under the control of tlie Government of 
Hyderabad. The district formed part of the Gulburga SubJia 
(Division). The Sithliedari system was abolished on August 1, 
1949 (1st of Meliar 1358 Fasli) and the Board of Revenue, con¬ 
sisting of three members in the rank of Secretaries to the Gov¬ 
ernment was formed. The Board was assisted by a Secretary in 
the rank of the First Taluqdar (Collector) and three Assistant 
Secretaries in the grade of the Second Taluqdar (Deputy Collec¬ 
tors) and a Registrar. The Board, subject to the control of Gov¬ 
ernment, was held responsible for the administration of the 
departments like, Land Revenue, Excise, Customs and such other 
revenue earning departments, as may he committed to its charge 
by Government from time to time. 

After the merger, the district came under the Aurangabad 
division, then created. The powers vested in the Board of 
Revenue of CA'-Hyderabad Government were delegated to the 
Divisional Officer, Aurangabad. According to the pi'ovisions of 
the Bombay Commissioner’s Act, 1957, the post of Divisional 
Officer was designated as the Divisional Commissioner, who is 
the Chief controlling authority of the division in respect of all 
matters relating to land revenue subject to the general or special 
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orders of the Slate Government. As the head of the adminis- CH APTER 10. 
irativc set up in the division, the Divisional Commissioner has General 
supervisory and co-ordinating powers in regard to the Zilla Administration. 
Parishads in the division. Divisional 

Co.MMISSIONER. 

The important powers delegated to the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner are as under— 

(fl) supervision of and control over the work of revenue 
oflices throughout the division ; 

{b) transfer of tahsildars and deputy collectors within the 
division ; 

(c) exercise of executive and administrative powers delegated 
by Government or conferred on him by law ; 

{d) general inspection of offices of all departments within the 
division ; 

(e) inspection of local bodies on the lines done formerly by 
tbe Director of l.ocal Authorities ; 

(/) co-ordination and supervision of the activities of all divi¬ 
sional heads of departments with particular reference to 
planning and development; 

(g) assignment of land for special purposes under Section 25 
of Land Revenue Act, 1317 Fasli; 

(h) grant of revenue free land, under rule 30-A of the 
Hyderabad Land Revenue Rules, 1951 ; 

(t) issue suitable instructions to the subordinate offices from 
time to rime regarding the forms of procedures, methods of 
keeping files, etc., and giving direction with regard to supervi¬ 
sion over suliordinate officials for the proper execution of 
Government orders ; 

( 7 ) sanction to write off non-recoverable arrears beyond the 
particular limits in each case ; 

(k) prescribe payments beyond the powers of the Collector 
up to a period of five years ; and 

(/) grant gratuitous relief in case.s, other than those of 
stifTerers from riots up to Rs, 500 in individual cases. 

It is the Collector who is the symbol of the district adminis- Collector. 
tration. He exercises the powers conferred upon him by the 
Hyderabad Land Revenue Act, 1317 Fasli and under other Acts, 
and at the same time he is subordinate to the Commissioner and 
subject to his supervision and control. The Collector plays an 
important role in the administration of the district. Not only he 
is the head of the revenue department in the district, but also as 
far as the needs and exigencies of the district administration are 
concerned, he is expected to supervise the working of the officers 
A-1272—39-A 
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Revenue .—The Collector is the custodian of Government pro¬ 
perty in land (including trees and water) wherever situated and 
at the same time the guardian of the interests of members of the 
public in land in so far as the interests of Government in land 
have been conceded to them. All lands, wherever situated, 
whether applied to agriculture or other purposes, are liable to 
payment of land revenue, except in so far as they may be ex¬ 
pressly exempted by a special contract or Rules'. Such land 
revenue is of three kinds viz., agricultural assessment, non-agri- 
cultural assessment and miscellaneous. Fixation, collection and 
accounting of all land revenue falls within the duties of the 
Collector, This assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly 
in proportion to its productivity and nature of the soil and is 
revised every thirty years tahsil by tahsil. A revision of survey 
and settlement is carried out by the Settlement Department. 
However, before revision is made, the Collector is expected to 
review the settlement report. The assessment is usually 
guaranteed against increase for a period of 30 years. Govern¬ 
ment, however, grants suspensions and remissions in bad seasons 
as a matter of grace. The Collector with the help of his sub¬ 
ordinate officers determines the remissions and suspensions, if 
any, required to be granted and forwards his proposal for sanc¬ 
tion to the Government. As regards non-agricultural assessment, 
Section 50 of the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act provides for 
alteration of the agricultural assessment when agricultural land is 
used for non-agricultural purposes. Miscellaneous land revenue 
also has to be fixed by the Collector, according to the circum¬ 
stances of each case, when Government land is temporarily leased. 
It is also realised by the sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, 
etc. in Government land. 


The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who is 
responsible for the recovery of land revenue assessment punctu¬ 
ally and with the minimum coercion and also for the proper 
crediting and accounting of the collection. The land revenue is 
collected twice in a year, on kist kharif and kist rabi, the periods 
of collections being from 1st January to 21st January and from 
1st April to 21st April, respectively. The local cess is levied 
under Section 152 of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Pan- 
chayat Samitis Act, 1961 and under Section 127 of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1958. The local cess is collected at the 
rate of 80 paise and 20 paise respectively, on a rupee of the ordi¬ 
nary land revenue and collected with land revenue. Besides this, 
according to the Maharashtra Education (Cess) Act, 1962, special 
assessment on agricultural lands growing certain commercial 
crops mentioned in the Annexure of the Act is being levied 
every year and collected alongwith the land revenue. 


A-1272—39-B 


* Vide Section 48 of the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act, 1317 Fasli. 
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Statistics of Land Revenue collection .—The following are the 
statistics relating to land revenue assessment and collections 
pertaining to Osmanabad district for the year 1962-63. 


No. of villaKfs in tiie District 

Khalsa 

Inatn .. 

1423 

1423 

Nil. 

Gross fixed revenue including non-agricultural assess-, 
ment and all other dues. 

Rs. 

32.53,393*65 

Deduct‘d 

Assessmentoflatid assigned forspecialpurposesincludirg 
forest. 

Nil.. 

Net alienation of total inanis 

Assessment of cultivable lands unoccupied 

Free or specially reduced .. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

13,927-99 

Remaining fixed revenue for collection —■ 

Agricultural : 

(i) Government occupied land 

Alienated lands ; 

(0 Building and other non-agricultural assessment.. 

32,39,465-66 

Rs. 

5,835-31 

Flactuating miscellaneous revenue 

Local Funds .. 

Total current years demand 

35,945-65 
11,30,416-63 
45,11,663-25 

Arrears of previous years — 

Authorised 

Unauthorised 

Gross demand 

25,62,627-31 

4,37,997-11 

75,94,054-67 

Remitted or demand cancelled or written off — 

Remissions . . 

Suspensions . . 

Collections .. 

Unauthorised balance 

75,94,054-67 

27,55,986-90 

43,74,679-29 

4,38,430-48 


In addition to this, the Collector is also responsible for the 
collection of fees and taxes under various other Acts, such as the 
Hyderabad Irrigation Act, the Bombay Sales Tax Act, the Indian 
Stamps Act, the Indian Court Fees Act and the Bombay Enter¬ 
tainments Duty Act, as also the recovery of loans, advances to 
the agriculturists under various Acts. Besides this, the Collector 
has to recover all the Government dues prescribed in Section 144 of 
the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act. 1317 FasJi and the awards and 
decrees passed by the Civil Courts. 

In regard to the administration oi the Forests Act, the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Forest department, 
so far as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector. 

As regards implementation of Prohibition Act, the Collector 
has to issue personal permits to liquor and drug addicts and 
recover the assessment fees from shops permitted to sell liquor 
and drugs. 
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The administration o£ the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Act, 1950, rests with the Collector. He is also an 
appellate authority to hear the appeals under the various sections 
of the Act. The Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
Act, 1950 and all the subsequent amendments made to it 
(Hyderabad No. XXI of 1950) have been made applicable to this 
district since 10th June 1950. 


The Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Amended) 
Act of 1954 (Bombay Act No. 3 of 1954) and 1957 (Bombay Act 
No. 32 of 1958) have made effective changes in the tenancy laws 
regarding the occupancy rights of the tenants, the duty of self- 
cultivation and redistribution of surplus or inefficiently cultivated 
land among the needy or landless. The lands held by the pro¬ 
tected tenants on February I, 1957 subject to certain conditions 
are declared to have been [lurchased or vested in the holding of 
protected tenants. As per provisions of the Act, immediately 
after the purchase price of the land so declared or its instalments 
are fixed, the Agricultural Land 'I'ribunal i.e., Tahsildar (em¬ 
powered under this Act) calls upon the tenants to deposit the 
amount in lump sum or in such instalments fixed by the Tribu¬ 
nal not exceeding sixteen or at such intervals during a period of 
not exceeding eight years from the date of passing the order. 
As soon as the tenant makes the payment of the full amount, 
the Tribunal issues a certificate of purchase to the tenant and 
necessary change in the Record-of-Rights is made through village 
officers concerned. 

Inams .—Consequent upon the implementation of the Ilyilera- 
bad Abolition of Inams and Cash Grants Act, 1954, all inam 
lands, excepting the inam lands held for the benefit of religious 
or charitable institutions, community service inams, watans and 
the, lands held by the inferior village servants. Revenue Patils 
and Police Patils, stood abolished and vested in Government 
with effect from July 20, 1955. Community service inams and 
watans stood abolished and vested in Government with effect 
from Isi July 1960. 'f’he lands held by inferior village servants 
stood abolished under the provisions of the Bombay Inferior 
Village Watan Abolition Act, 1958, whereas the inam lands held 
by Revenue Patils and Police Patils in lieu of their services stood 
abolished under the provisions of the Maharashtra Revenue 
Patils (Abolition of Office) Act, 1962. Now, the inam lands 
which have survived arc the lands held only for the benefit of 
religious or charitable institutions. It is the duty of the Collector 
to see that the conditions under which these inam lands are 
granted, are properly fulfilled. 


Public Utility .—The Agriculturists Loans Act (XII of 1884) 
and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) 
regulate the grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for 
financing their operations. The Collector has to estimate the 
needs of his district in accordance with the policy of Govern¬ 
ment and in the event of bad .season, to make further demands 
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for as much money as can lie usefully loaned for the purpose of 
tiding over the scarcity. He has to take necessary steps for the 
most advantageous distribution of the amount placed at his dis¬ 
posal and to see that the advances made are recovered at the pro¬ 
per time. The Collector of Osmanabad is the Court of Wards 
for the estates undertaken for management. 

Accounts.—The Collector is in charge of the treasury and is 
personally responsible to Government for its general administra¬ 
tion and working. The Collector is not only responsible for the 
security of cash balance, stamps, opium and other Government 
property and immediate detection of any irregular practice on 
the part of the subordinates, but also for the correctness of pres¬ 
cribed accounts and returns and safe custody of the valuables 
deposited in treasury. In matters of accounts and audit, the 
Collector (with the Treasury Officer under him) is responsible to 
the Accountant General, whose instructions he has to obey. He 
does not, howevt^r, take part in the daily routine of the treasury 
business. For that work his delegate and representative is the 
Treasury Officer. 

Quasi-judicial ji/nctions m revenue matters. —Among the 
^uasi-judicial f unctions of the Collector, on the revenue side 
apart from hearing appeals from the decisions of the Deputy 
Collectors under the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act, 1371 Fasli 
and various other Acts may be mentioned, the revisional power 
exercised under section 23 of the Bombay Mamlatdars Courts 
Act (II of 1906), in respect of Mamlatdar’s orders under the Act 
(this power is delegated to the Deputy Collector), the work which 
the Collector does in connection with the execution of Civil 
Court’s decrees and proceedings and awards under section 10 ct 
the Hyderabad Land Acquisition Act. 

Local-Self Covernmerit. —The Collector is the immediate 
higher authority over the municipalities falling within his juris¬ 
diction. Hence he is competent to keep a close watch on the 
working of the municipalities. All proposals of the municipali¬ 
ties or recommendations on any matter are routed through the 
Collector. He proposes to Government or the Director of Muni¬ 
cipal Administration to exercise any action against or in favour 
of the municipalities. In addition he has to perform the duties 
and exercise the powers regarding the elections of the munici¬ 
palities. He is also responsible for the proper municipal 
administration. 

Officers of other Departments. —The Officers of other Govern¬ 
ment departments at the district level can be divided into two 
groups, one comprising the District Judge, the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, the Executive Engineer and the Civil Surgeon 
and the other composed of the (1) District Agricultural Officer, 
(2) District Health Officer, (3) District Deputy Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies and (4) District Inspector, Prohibition and 
Excise. 
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The District Judge has a separate and independent sphere ot 
work and as Sessions Judge, he exercises appellate powers over 
the decisions of all Judicial Magistrates in the district. Conse¬ 
quent upon separation of judicial and executive functions, all 
Judicial Magistrates in the district are subordinate to the Sc.ssions 
Judge and all Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate. In this district there is one more Additional 
Sessions Judge with headquarters at Osmanabad. His jurisdic¬ 
tion extends over the tahsils of Latur, Ausa, Nilanga, Umarga, 
Ahraadpur and Udgir. The remaining tahsils are under the 
Sessions Judge, Osmanabad. 

The District Superintendent of Police and the police force of 
the district are under the control of the District Magistrate, in 
so far as their functions regarding the maintenance of law and 
order are concerned. As regards discipline, training and other 
administrative matters, they are under the control of the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police, Aurangabad. 

The position <if the Executive Engineer, Buildings and Com¬ 
munications, is slightly different. Since his work is technical, he 
is not directly subordinate to the Collector though in a sense he 
plays a part subsidiary to the general administration of the dis¬ 
trict of which the Collector is the head and he is expected to help 
the Collector, whenever retjuired to do so. The Collector can 
ask him to investigate the utility of minor irrigation works likely 
to be useful for agriculture in the district. At the time of actual 
execution of any work, the Collector can requisition the services 
of the Executive Engineer for making immediate arrangement 
for procuring the necessary establishment, tools, plant, building 
materials, etc. 

The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent sphere 
of his own but must place his professional and technical advice 
and assistance at the disposal of district administration whenever 
required. 

The officers in the second group i.e. the District Agricultural 
Officer and District Health Officer are now under the direct 
supervision of the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla Parishad, 
Osmanabad. A part of the Co-operation department has also 
been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. The District Inspector of 
Prohibition apd Excise is directly under the Collector and he is 
subordinate to the Collector in all matters. 

As a Distridt Magistrate .—The Collector’s duties as the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate are mostly executive. He is the head of all other 
Executive Magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate he 
has the following powers :- 

(1) Power to hear appeals from orders requiring security for 

keeping the peace or good behaviour (section 4 of Cr. P. C.) ; 

(2) Power to call for records from any subordinate Executive 

Magistrate (section 435); 
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(3) Power to issue commission for examination of witnesses CHAPTER to. 

(sections 503 and 506); and Gen^l 

(4) Power to hear appeals from or revised orders passed by Administration, 

subordinate Executive Magistrates under section 514, procc- Collector. 
dure on forfeiture of bond (section 515). Function*. 

When authorised by the State Government the District 
Magistrate may invest any Magistrate subordinate to him with— 

(i) power to niake orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisance 
(section 143); 

(ti) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) and 

(nz) power to hold inquests (section 174). 

The executive management of the sub-jails in the district is 
subject to his orders. 

Besides, being in control of the public wellbeing in the district, 
the District Magistrate has extensive powers under the Cr. P. C., 
the Bombay Police Act and other Acts for the maintenance of 
law and order. It is his duty to examine the records of police 
stations and outposts in order that he may gain an insight into 
the state of crime within the limits of the police station and 
satisfy himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act. 

As District Registrar .—As a District Registrar, the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration department in the 
district. 

Sanitation and Public Health .—In the matter of sanitation the 
Collector has to see that ordinary and special sanitary measures 
arc initiated in cases of out-break of epidemic diseases, to watch 
and stimulate the efiiciency of the daily sanitary administration 
of municipalities and other sanitary authorities and to advise and 
encourage local bodies to improve the permanent sanitary condi¬ 
tion of the areas under them so far as the funds at their disposal 
will permit. 

As an ex-Officio Deputy Commissioner for Industries .—The 
Collector is an ex-officio Deputy Commissioner^ for Industries in 
the district. 

The duties and functions of the Collector in his capacity as 
epc-officio Deputy Commissioner for Industries so far as his dis¬ 
trict is concerned among other.s are as under: 

(i) to allot factory sheds and open plots in Government 
Industrial estates ; 

(if) to sanction subsidy on electricity consumption ; 

* (As per Government Resolution, Industries and Labour Department No. 1st 
1062/35598/IND-III, dated 15-6-1962). 
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[Hi) to recommend applications for purchase of machinery 
etc., on hire purchase through National Small Industries Cor¬ 
poration (up to the value of Rs. 1 lakh) ; 

{iv) to sanction loans under the Maharashtra State Aid to 
Industries Act, 1960 and Rules 1961 (exceeding Rs, 3,000 and 
up to Rs. 10,000); 

(v) to execute guarantee bonds in respect of loans granted 
by (1) Maharashtra State Finance Corporation and (2) the 
Bank of Maharashtra, Poona (up to Rs. one lakh and up to 
Rs. 10,000, respectively); 

(vt) to sanction purchase of new plant and machinery or 
equipment for industries in institutions under their control 
up to the limit of Rs. 15,000 per annum provided the cost of 
each item does not exceed Rs. 1,000 ; 

(vh) to distribute indigenous steel quota against periodical 
allotment by the Government of India ; 

(viii) to distribute stainless steel quota periodically ; 

(ix) to undertake distribution of material imported through 
the State Trading Corporation from Rupee payment areas : 
and 

(x) to distribute cement for (i) processing, (ii) construction of 
factory buildings and (iii) maintenance and repairs. 

The Collector’s office at Osmanabad is divided into many 
branches. The Resident Deputy Collector supervises the work 
of all the branches excepting the Treasury, Land Reforms, Inam 
Abolition and Supply. He is also the Additional District 
Magistrate. The Deputy Chitnis branch deals with the magis¬ 
terial and political work, the issue of arms and other licences 
such as those required for cinema houses, for shops and posses¬ 
sion of explosives etc., and police matters connected with the 
maintenance of law and order. The General branch under the 
Head Clerk (in the grade of Mamlatdar) deals with municipali¬ 
ties, public works, medical affairs, fairs, telephones, displaced per¬ 
sons and evacuee properties, execution of court decrees, cases under 
section 80 of the Cr.P.C., matters relating to the powers delegat¬ 
ed to the Collector under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act 
and the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act 
and the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. The 
Revenue branch under the Revenue Assistant (Chitnis . in the 
Mamlatdar’s grade) deals with matters like land revenue, land 
grants, watans, cash grants^ tagai, establishment, encroachment, 
recovery of all kinds of Government dues, forest matters, court 
of wards, land acquisition for public purposes, audit of village 
accounts (Jamabandi audit), inspection of tahsil and prant offices 
and public offices. District Registration office is one of the 
branches and is in charge of the headquarter Sub-Registrar. 
Accounts branch and election branch are in charge of the Resi¬ 
dent Deputy Collector. All tenancy matters are dealt with in 
Land Reforms branch under the supervision of the Deputy 
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Collector, Land Reforms, under the direct supervision and guid¬ 
ance of Collector. In this branch matters relating to the aboli¬ 
tion of watans and payment of compensation are dealt with. 
Endowment branch which is under the supervision of the 
Endowment Assistant in the grade of Naib-Tahsildar i.e. Mahal- 
kari deals with the matters relating to the endowed properties as 
per the Endowment regulation of ex-Hyderabad Government 
and Waqf Act 1954, and the Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1954 
except chapter VII. There is a special post of Mamlatdar, Small 
Savings for the collection of small savings in the district. The 
Mamlatdar, Sales Tax Recovery deals with the cases pertaining 
to sales tax recovery. His headc|uarters are at Latur. In view of 
the acute position of food grains. Government has created a post 
of the District Supply Officer in the grade of a Deputy Collector 
who deals with all the matters relating to procurement and 
supply of food grains under the following acts and rules: — 

(a) Coal control order and fixation of prices thereunder ; 

(h) Cotton control order and enhancement thereunder ; 

(c) the Maharashtra Indigenous Rice Procurement (Levy) 

Order, 1954 ; 

(d) Gur and Khandsari Licensing Order ; 

(e) the Maharashtra Sugar Control Order ; 

(/) the Maharashtra Sugar Dealers Licensing Order, 1963 ; 

(g) delegation of power under the Defence of India Rules, 

1962 (in relation of Sugar); 

(h) the Essential Commodities Act, 1958 ; 

(i) the Iron and Steel Control Order, 1956; 

(;) sanction of fair price shops, inspection of godowns, etc. 

(k) the Kerosene (Price Control) Order, 1963; 

(/) scheme for the monopoly purchase of jowar, 1964-65 : 

(m) Cement Dealers Licensing Order and 

(n) Cement Control Order. 

Under the Collector are the Deputy Collectors who are either 
Assistant Collectors (I.A.S.) or Deputy Collectors. There are in 
all three sub-divisions in the district. Each sub-division is in¬ 
charge of a Deputy Collector or an Assistant Collector with head¬ 
quarters at Osmanabad, Latur and Udgir. In addition to the 
above three Deputy Collectors, there is one Resident Deputy 
Collectoi. Besides, there are Deputy Collector, Land Reforms, 
Deputy Collector, Inam Abolition, District Supply Officer (in 
Deputy Collector’s grade) and Special Land Acquisition Officer 
for land acquisition cases (in Deputy Collector’s grade). The 
above posts are created temporarily and thjese officers are work¬ 
ing under the direct supervision of the Collector. The Deputy 
Collector in charge of sub-division is the connecting link between 
the Tahsildars and the Collector. A Deputy Collector exercises 
all the powers conferred on the Collector under the Hyderabad 
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Land Revenue Act of 1317 Fasli and by any other Law in force or 
by executive orders in regard to the tahsils and mahals in his 
charge, except such powers as the Collector may specially reserve 
for himself. His principal functions in regard to his sub-divi¬ 
sion are : 

1. Revenue.- —(t) Inspection and supervision of the work of 
the Tahsildars, Revenue Inspectors and Talathis (Assistant 
Gram Sevaks) to the extent of Record-of-Rights and inspec¬ 
tions of tahsil offices. 

(ii) Safeguarding Government interest in land hy constant 
inspection, dealing with encroachment, breaches of the condi¬ 
tions on which the land is held on restricted tenure, etc. 

(ill) Crop and boundary marks inspection and checking 
annewari estimation of crop yield for purposes of suspension 
and remission of land revenue. 

(lu) Granting remission on dry lands whose crops are 
destroyed for reasons beyond the control of agriculturists like 
hail-storms; floods ; locusts and frost under section 33 of the 
Hyderabad Settlement Rules. 

{v) Declaring a double crop land as single crop land if^ the 
said land is not fit for double crop cultivation. 

(vi) Sanctioning conversion of wet lands irrigated by hudkis 
into dry in case of the hudkis becoming irreparable. 

(vit) Imposing penalties for unauthorised cultivation or use 
of land under section 57 of the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act, 
1317 Fasli. 

(viii) Dealing with ca.ses under Rent Control Act. 

(ix) Instituting proceedings for Land Acquisitions. 

(x) Acting as Nazam-Jamahandi for finalisation of land 
revenue demand of the tahsil and being also responsible for 
timely collection of land revenue. 

2. Magisterial .—Tbe Deputy Collector is tbe Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate of his charge and as such exercises the powers 
specified in para IV of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. These include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magis¬ 
trate and also the power to require security to keep the peace 
(section 107); power to require security for good behaviour 
under sections 108, 109 and 110; powers to make orders 
calculated to prevent apprehended danger to public peace 
(section 144) ; power to record statements and confessions during 
a police investigation (section 164) and power to hold inquests 
(section 174). The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, when empower¬ 
ed by the State Government has also the power to call and 
forward to the District Magistrate records and proceedings of 
Subordinate Executive Magistrates. As a Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, the Deputy Collector is required to inspect Police 
Sub-Inspector’s office. 
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3 Olher dunes.—Among the other duties of the Deniitv 
Col ector may he mentioned (1) keeping the Collector informed 
the happenings in his sub-division, not only from the 
rev^eniic point of view, but also in matters connected with law 
and order ; (2) forests settlement work ; (3) grant of lagai; 

(4) j>,ogress of work under seasonal unemployment scheme 
during scarcity and (5) land acquisition. 


The Tahsildar is an officer in executive charge of a Uihsil. 
The Naiii-Tahsildar of Bhoom mahal is in executive charge of 
that mahal. There is a sub-treasury in every tahsil or the mahal 
except the tahsils of Osmanabad, Latur and Udgir where the cash 
business is dealt with by the branches of the Slate Bank of 
Hyderabad. The Tahsildar is in charge of the sub-treasury, 
rhe diitii:s of the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar in charge of the 
mahal office are the same. Each tahsil and mahal has on an average 
two Nail)-!ahsildars (Revenue and Land Reforms), three Aval 
Karkuns (Peslikars), eight to ten Clerks and three Revenue Inspec¬ 
tors and seientcen Class IV servants. The duties of Tahsildars 
and Nail)-1ahsildars in charge of tahsil/mahal Office under vari¬ 
ous Acts and Rules are as follows; 

Revenue .—The 'I'ahsildars* revenue duties are to prepare the 
groundwork for the Deputy Collector and the Collector to pass 
orders thereujion. His report is called for in almost all revenue 
matters. When these orders are passed, he ha.s to execute them. 

In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue, 
he has to get reatly all village and tahsil forms necessary for 
what is called the making of Jarnahandi of the tahsil by the 
Nazam Jamnhandi (Collector or Deputy Collector). Every year 
the Tahsildar conducts a preliminary Jamabandi which is known 
as Sherenavtsi. This preliminary Jamabandi has to be complet¬ 
ed every year at the end of January. The Jamabandi is an audit 
of previous years’ account. The demand fixed for agricultural 
revenue is settled. Remissions and suspensions are given in 
accordance with the crop annexvaris with the determination of 
which the Tahsildar is most intimately concerned. In addition 
to this, Sliivav Jamabandi charges are levied against the agricul¬ 
turist for encroachment on Government lands and using agricul¬ 
tural land for non-agricultural purposes. The fundamental 
duty of the Revenue Department i.e. collection of all Govern¬ 
ment dues lies with the Tahsildar. He can issue notices under 
section 118 of the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act of 1317 Fash 
for effecting the recoveries and also distrain and sale of the 
defaulter’s movaltlc property for failure to credit the dues under 
section 119 of Land Revenue Act of 1317 Fasli. The Tahsildar 
has to collect in addition to land revenue : tagai loans, pol hissa 
measurement due's and the dues of other departments like Sales 
fax, Income-Tax, etc., as arrears of land revenue at the request 
of these departments. He is also responsible for the declaration 
of annevtiari of crops. 
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Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Tahsildar or Aval Karkuns in the absence of Tahsildar, who has 
to get enquiries conducted by the Revenue Inspector. After 
scrutinising all the tagai applications the Tahsildar places these 
applications before the Circle Tagai Committees and sanctions the 
applications in consultation with the members of Circle Tagai Com¬ 
mittees. The loan is disbursed at the disbursement centres so fixed 
by Government in the presence of the Sarpanchas and members of 
the Panchayat Samitis. The Tahsildar is authorised fo sanction 
loan to the extent of Rs. 500 under the Agricultural Loans Act, 
1884 and up to Rs. 2,000 under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, 1883. He is also responsible to see whether the loan granted 
for the purpose has properly been utilised by the agriculturist. 
He is also authorised to grant gratuitous relief fund to the extent 
of Rs. 25 in case of fires, accidents, etc. 


The Tahsildar is primarily responsible for the administration 
of the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950, 
and subsequent amendments thereon within the area of his 
charge. Some of his powers under the Act i.e. under sections 8, 
19, 28, 32, 44, 45, 98 A.B.C. and 99-A have been delegated to the 
Naih-Tahsildars, Land Reforms. The Tahsildar has to deal with 
matters under sections 17, 38, 38-A, 38-E and 38-F of the Hydera¬ 
bad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950. 

Quasi-judicial. —The (/uasf-judicial duties which the Tahsildar 
performs include inquiries and orders under the Mamlatdars’. 
Courts Act, the execution of civil court decrees, and inquiry in 
respect of disputed cases in connection with Record-of-Rights in 
each village. 

Magisterial.—-Consequent upon the enforcement of the Bom¬ 
bay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions (Extension) 
and the Code of Criminal Procedure (Provision for Uniformity) 
Act, 1958 (Bombay XCVII of 1958), every Tahsildar is ex-officio 
Tahsil Magistrate of his tahsil from 1-9-1959. As the Tahsil 
Magistrate, he has the following among other powers under 
Cr.P.C., under sections 64, 65, 83, 84, 95, 96, 99, 127, 128, 130, 
506, 514, 514-A, 517 and 525. 

These powers ordinarily have been vested in a Tahsil Exe¬ 
cutive Magistrate*. 

In addition to the above the District Magistrate authorises 
the Tahsil Magistrate to exercise the following powers: — 

1. Power to make orders prohibiting repetition of nuisance 
(section 143 of Cr.P.C.). 

2. Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144 Cr.P.C.). 


* As per Cr. P. C,, Part III-A of the T'hird Schedule accordinp to Government 
in Home Department Notification No. SRO/1057/5329-111, dated 2Cth August, 1959. 
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3. Power to hold inquest (section 174 of Cr.P.C.). CHAPTER lt». 

4. Power to take security for keeping the peace and good General 

behaviour (section 107 of Cr.P.C.). Administration, 

5. Power to record statement and confessions (section 164 and^N«b^ 

of Cr.P.C.). Tahsildars. 

Functions. 

The Tahsildar is also in charge of the management of the sub¬ 
jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magistrate informed of all the criminal activities in his 
charge and take steps incidental to the maintenance of law and 
order in his charge. In case of serious disturbance of the public 
peace the Tahsildar carries great responsibility, for as the senior 
Executive Magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders and carry 
on till his superiors arrive. 

Treasury and Accounts .—As Sub-Treasury Officer, the Tahsil¬ 
dar is in charge of the tahsil sub-treasury which is called sub¬ 
treasury in relation to the district treasury. In this sub-treasury 
all amounts due to Government are paid and from it nearly the 
whole of the money is expended for Government purposes. The 
sub-post offices in the Tahsil receive their cash for postal transac¬ 
tions from the sub-treasury and remit the receipts to it. The 
Sub-Treasury Officer makes payments to departmental officers on 
cash orders or on demand drafts and on cheques except where 
certain departments are allowed to present bills direct to the sub¬ 
treasury. When the Tahsildar is away from his headquarters, 
the treasury aval karkun is ex-officio in charge of the sub¬ 
treasury and account business and is held personally responsible 
for it. During the Tahsildars’ presence he is authorised to sign 
receipts. 

The tahsil sul)-treasury is also the local depot for stamps— 
general, court-fee and postal—of all denominations and for the 
stock of opium held there for sale to permit holders. 

The Tahsildar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury 
including those of stamps and opium on the closing day of each 
month, which for the convenience of the treasury is fixed on the 
25th of every month, except February when it is the 23rd and 
March, when it is the 3Ist, the latter being the closing day of the 
financial year. The verification report together with monthly 
returns of receipts under different heads has to be submitted by the 
Tahsildar to the Treasury Officer, Osmanabad. The sub-treasuries 
are annually inspected cither by the Collector or the Deputy 
Collector. 

Other Administrative Duties.—The Tahsildar holds a pivotal 
post in the administration of the tahsil. He is responsible to the 
Collector and the Deputy Collector whom he must obey- and 
keep constantly informed of all political happenings, outbreak of 
epidemics and other matters affecting the well-being of the 
people. 
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He must help and guide officers of other departments in the 
execution of their respective duties, in so far as his tahsil is con¬ 
cerned. In fact he is at the service of them all and forms the 
connecting link between the officers and the public whom they 
are all meant to serve. The Tahsildar is also responsible for the 
Cattle Census which really comes under the purview of the 
Agriculture department. He has to take prompt action for the 
control of epidemics and to render to the Public Health Officers 
every help in preventing outbreaks of epidemic diseases and con¬ 
trolling them when they occur. 

Under executive orders the Tahsildar has to provide the 
military with the necessary provisions and conveyances when 
any detachment marches through the Tahsil. 

The Tahsildar’s position in relation to other tahsil officers e.g. 
the Sub-Inspector of Police, the Medical Officer, the Block 
Development Officer, the Sub-Registrar is not definable. 
Though they arc not subordinate to him, they are grouped 
round him and are expected to help and co-operate with him in 
their spheres. 

Though the Tahsildar is not expected to work directly for 
local self-governing bodies, he is usually the principal source of 
the Collector’s information about them. He is responsible for 
the adrninistration of his tahsil just as the Collector is responsi¬ 
ble for that of the district. 

In relation to the public well-being, the Tahsildar is the local 
representative of Government and performs generally the same 
functions as the Collector on a lower plane. 

There are no posts of Circle Officers in Osmanabad district 
sanctioned by the Government. However, theie are three to 
four posts of Revenue Inspectors instead of Circle Inspectors in 
each tahsil. These Revenue Inspectors are in charge of a circle 
consisting of 30 to 45 villages. In Marathwada area. Revenue 
Inspectors are also designated as Girdawar. The Revenue 
Inspector is an important official in the Revenue department. 
He is responsible for the entire revenue administration of 
villages in his circle and supervision of the work carried on by 
the village officials in his charge. The following are some of the 
important duties of Revenue Inspectors. 

1. Inspection of sites under dispute; 

(a) Village crops, area and annewari. 

(h) Bonndaries and Boundary marks. 

(c) All fallow lands deserving one year’s remission. 

(d) All grazing lands. 

(e) All Government and public lands and encroachments 

thereon. 

(/) Irrigation sources. 
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2. Demarcation of fields for kharif and rabi crops. 

3. Helping village officers in the collection of land revenue. 

4. Preparation of statements for damaged crops. 

5. Maintenance of the Record-of-Rights and inspection of 
mutation entries at least once a month in each village. 

6. Training of village officials. 

7. General guidance to and supervision of work, of village 
officials in his circle. 

8. Pfftmpt disjtosal of applications for laoni of Government 
lands after a thorough in.spection on the spot. 

9. Entjuiring into the tagai applications and submit report 
to the Tahsildar. 

10. Conducting as many crop cutting experiments as possi¬ 
ble on all major crops. 

He has also to S(;c that unauthorised encroachments on Gov¬ 
ernment lands do not take place and if existing do not continue. 
He has also to perform such other miscellaneous work as the 
Tahsildar may from rime to time entrust to him. 

Previously there were three village officials viz., patwari, mali 
patil and police patil. These were hereditary village officials. 
In Marathwada area the work of palwari, mali patil and police 
patil was not given to one person. Separate appointments were 
made to the posts of these IVatans. In a very few cases they 
were granted revenue free lands as remuneration for their work, 
but generally thev were paid in cash only. The patwari was 
responsible for tlie work of collection of land revenue and for 
keeping accounts for the same. The duties of mali patil were to 
assist the pativari in the collection of land revenue and other 
Government dues and to assist all Government officers who visit¬ 
ed the villages. In case of their inability to perform their duties, 
they were allowed to appoint gumastas on tneir behalf, but the 
pattedar was held responsible for the duties of Gumastas. The 
Deputy Collector was the appointing authority for these officials 
ana he was the competent authority to sanction virasats of their 
successors. 

The old hereditary system of appointment of Kulkarnis 
generally known as patwaris, came to an end from July 1, 1960, 
under the Hyderabad Abolition of Inams and Cash Grants Act, 
1954 and instead of it the new talathi system came into existence. 
Due to the abolition of patwari watan, the village officers were 
asked to submit applications for compensation. The last date 
fixed for submission of claims for compensation was 30th June, 
1963. In the district 1,212 patwaris applied for compensation. 
An amount of Rs. 9,45,001.72 has been paid as compensation to 
the patwaris. 
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The persons working as patwaris as on 1-7-1960 and who were 
eligible for appointment as talathis were selected and in all 
270 persons were selected as talathts. 

The Maharashtra Revenue Patil (Abolition of Office) Act, 1962 
came into force from 1st January 1963. As a result of the 
enforcement of this Act the old system of hereditary appoint¬ 
ment of Revenue and Police patils came to an end and all patils 
stood released of their liability to render service. Instead of 
hereditary posts, the stipendiary posts of police patils were creat¬ 
ed with effect from January 1, 1963. The total number of 

stipendiary patils in this district is 1,404. 

The Act provides for compensation of Watandar Revenue 
Patils and Police Patils for abolition of their hereditary posts. 
They are entitled for compensation equal to seven times the 
amount of annual remuneration which they used to receive. So 
far 1,761 patils have represented their claims for compensation 
and Rs. 98,000 have been paid as compensation. 

The Bombay Inferior Village Watan Abolition Act, 1958 came 
into force on February 1, 1962. As a result of the enforcement 
of this Act the old system of inferior village servants, generally 
known as Sethsandhis, Ramoshis or Majkiiris came to an end and 
all inferior village servants stood released of the liability to 
render service. Instead the new system of appointment of 
kotwals came into existence. In this district 2,465 posts of 
kotwals have been created with effect from February 1, 1962. 
The Act provides for compensation to Watandars for abolition 
of their hereditary posts. The last date fixed for submission of 
application for compensation was 1st February 1968. 

The number of Sethsandhis who have applied for compensation, 
is 2,505. The total amount sanctioned for compensation is 
Rs. 6,36,657.77 out of which an amount of Rs. 5,22,794.22 had 
been paid to Watandar Sethsandhis till January 1965. 



CHAPTER 11—REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

Department of Land Records 


OSMANABAD DISI'RICT CONSISTS OF TEN lAHSlLS AND ONE MAHAL. 

Of these, Osmaiialiad. Latur, Kalam, Parenda and Tuljapiir 
tahsils originally formed part of the Osmanahad district. After 
the integration of jag^irs and paigas in 1950, Umarga and Aiisa 
tahsils and Bhiini mahal were incorporated in the district. Fur¬ 
ther, after the Re-organisation of States Udgir, Ahmadpur and 
Nilanga which were in Bidar district were transferred to Osmaii- 
abad district. 

The Land Revenue system prevalent in the district is rayat- 
wari and is liased upon complete survey, soil classification and 
settlement of assessment of every field. 

The district has been completely surveyed and re-classified 
after the integration of jagirs and paigas in 1950. Prior to inte¬ 
gration there were 202 ex-paigas villages merged in the district, 
including 173 villages in Lohara tahstl. The rates of ex-paigas 
villages of Lohara tahsil which were very high were not in con¬ 
formity with those of the divani villages. The paigas villages in 
Umarga and Ausa tahsils vyere surveyed by the paigas agency in 
1338 Fasli and 1342 Fasli respectively, under the orders of the 
Settlement Commissioner, Hyderabad. These villages were not 
surveyed hut rc-cIassified in the year 1951-52 through the Settle¬ 
ment department. As a measure of relief to the ex-paigas 
villages the then Hyderabad Government granted a relief of 
25 per cent as permanent reduction in the assessment and 
25 per cent as suspension regarding jagir villages which number¬ 
ed 162. The ex-jagir villages have been surveyed and announced 
during the period from 1951-52 to 1956-57, 

Similarly, the rates imposed and collected by the jagirdars 
were different and often higher than those obtaining in the 
adjoining Government villages, Remi.ssion has been sanctioned 
by way of reduction of assessment to the level of the rates 
approved for adjoining khalsa villages’. 

Under Lind Revenue Rules 76, virfe G-R, R. D. No. SRL. 4459-(Osmanabad-) 
C, dated 4th February I960. 

A-12 72—40-A 
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. The Hyderabad Land Revenue Act, 1907 provides ior legal 
sanction to the system ol survey and settlement and empowers 
Government to introduce original or revision settlement in any 
part of the State. 

Original and revision settlements were introduced in eight 
tahsils excepting Umarga, Ansa and Bhnm mahal between 
1291 Fasli and 1294 Fasli and 1.114 Fasli and 1.129 Fasli respec¬ 
tively, while the second rcvi.sion took place in Ahmadpur, Udgir 
and Nilanga tahsils in 1.132 Fasli and in Parenda tahsil in 
1333 Fasli. 

The current settlements have long expired in all the tahsils of 
the district. According to ex-Hydcraltad Special Assessment 
Act, 1952, a special assessment at the rate of two annas per rupee 
for the dry crop class is leviable in respect of villages for which 
guarantee periods have expired before 1952. The increased 
asse-sment is not, however, worked out by the Land Records 
department. The levy of this assessment is entrusted to the 
Revenue Officers and is recovered every year as a temporary 
increase. 

The unit of area is the “English Acre”, with its siib-division, 
the ^imtha (121 sc|uarc yards i.e. the squares formed of one chain 
f>r 11 yards), 40 gunthas making an acre. The area of each 
survey number is .separately entered under indicative number and 
that of a sub-division too, is so entered under the indicative 
number suhordinativc to that of the survey number of which it 
forms a part. The survey is done by cro.ss-staff method. The 
traverse survey was introduced in the ex-Hyderabad State m 
1920. 

Revision Survey .—Complete survey is not done during the 
revision. Partial test of the previous survey is undertaken and if 
the percentage of error exceeds 25 per cent resurvey is done. 
Field to field inspection is also done. The area is checked by 
Tal-square ntethod. Poi-Kharah is scrutinised and conversion 
from dry to irrigated or vice-versa is also observed. 

Accurate village maps have been prepared (generally on a 
scale of 1 inch—20 chains) for all surveyed village showing the 
survey numbers and their boundary marks and other topo¬ 
graphical details such as roads, nalas, forests etc. From these 
village maps tahsil and district maps are prepared on a scale of 
\" = 2 miles. 

Each field is classified with reference to the texture of the soil, 
its depth and deteriorating factors. Garden Lands also called 
“Eagayat” are of two kinds, palasllial and motasllial. The 
former are irrigated by flow or natural gravitation and the latter 
are irrigated by lift irrigation. 

Where the sources of irrigation are both moiasthal and 
palasthal the water classification is the compound of both. All 
the classes arc .separately recognised and separate rates are sanc¬ 
tioned for them. 


.A-1272—40-B. 
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During the nriginal classification there were i> classes of lands. CHAPTER il. 
The values ranged from 16 annas to 2 annas, each class being Revenue 

reduced by 2 annas up to seventh class (from 16 annas to Adminis- 

4 annas) and from eighth to ninth class ranging from 3 annas to tration. 

2 annas, each class having a reduction of 1 anna. But at the Land Records. 
time of revision, no recla.s.sification is done as a rule unless the Classification, 
difference exceeds the permissible error. But the classes were 
revalued with an increase in the value of lands of classes 2 to 4 
and reduction in classes 6 to 9. According to revised valuation 
the hhag annas of the prati hooks were only changed without any 
spot verification. The comparative value of lands at original and 
revision classification are as follows: — 


Class 

Original 

value 

Revision 

value 


As. 

As, 

1 

16 

16 

2 

14 

15 

3 

12 

14 

4 

10 

II 

5 

8 

8 

6 

6 

5 

7 

4 

3 

8 

3 

.. 

9 

2 



During this process of revised valuation 9 classc.s were reduced to 
7, fixing the minimum hhag annas as 3 annas and the same is 
con*tinue<l till today, 

Irrigated Lands.—-In respect of irrigated lands the system was 
entirely changed. The proportion of clay and sand was the 
criterion for the soil classification, instead of depth which was 
originally the determining factor. The land with clay contents 
at 75 per cent and .sand contents at 25 per cent was classified at 
16 annas for irrigated land. Further, no soil classification of 
irrigated lands is to he less than 8 annas i.e. below fifth class. 

Rice Lrtnds. -This class of land is rarely found in the district. 
However this has also been recognised as a class and rates are 
sanctioned separately. 

Asrnani Tari (Rain watered Lands).—During the original 
settlement, this class of land was classified as “irrigated land” 
and wet rates were levied, but from 1913 such lands, though 
classified as wet (with the consideration of proportion of clay 
and sand) were treated as dry and dry assessment was levied. 
The wet rates in the erstwhile Hyderabad State were consolidated 
rates giving consideration to the Wet “Water Class Value” 
besides a soil value depending on the source of irrigation. 
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In 1907, when the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act was pas.sed, 
a distinction was made in respect of wells. Those constructed 
prior to this Act were called Government wells and the area 
irrigated by them was determined as per prescribed scale, while 
the wells constructed thereafter came to be deemed as new wells 
and no area under them was prescribed but all irrigation under 
such new wells was both classified and assessed as.dry. 

From 1949, all lift irrigation came to he treated as dry and 
assessed at the highest dry rate of the village. 

The salient principles on which settlement in Hyderabad is 
based are those mentioned in the joint report by Messers Win¬ 
gate and Goldsmith of Bombay. They are climate, position with 
respect to markets, agricultural .skill and the actual condition of 
the cultivators. The first of these may be considered as per¬ 
manent, the second and third semi-permanent and fourth, in a 
great measure, temporary. 

Groups are then formed of the villages based on marked dis¬ 
tinction between different parts of the same district. “Maximum 
Rates” are sanctioned for each class of land separately for 
(a) dry crop, (b) bagayat and (c) rice in different groups. Settle¬ 
ment is guaranteed for a term of ."lO years generally. 

During the revision settlement, only deciea.se or increase per 
rupee was sanctioned by the Government and shelwars prepared 
accordingly instead of working out assiessment afresh with • refer¬ 
ence to maximum rate. 

Taxation of Improvement .—The term improvement is to he 
understood to mean any improvement in the agricultural value 
of the land which is made by the holder thereof at his own 
expense and not at the expense of the State. It includes erection 
of farm buildings, construction of wells or tanks, or any other 
improvements thereon. 

In Marathwada, the person primarily liable for payment of 
land revenue was the pattedar. The term pattedar is defined as 
a person who is directly responsible to the Government for the 
payment of land revenue and whose name has been entered as 
such in Government records” whether he holds the land per¬ 
sonally or through shikmiddr. Shikmidar is a person, who like 
a pattedar, possesses a title to the land or who from the lieginning 
has been jointly in possession of the land with the pattedar. In 
the Hyderabad Act there is a divergence between the liability for 
the land revenue and title. Section 51 of the Hyderabad Land 
Revenue Act, 1.317 FasM declares that the settlement of land 
revenue of each number or tfie pot number shall he made with 
the pattedar. Only in his absence would the settlement he made 
with the person who has acquired from him occupancy rights of 
such land, or who on his behalf, is in occupation of such land. 
If the pattedar is of unsound mind or incapable to contact, the 
settlement of land revenue shall he made with his lawful 
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guardian or after 6 months notice with shikmidar or assami who chapter ii. 
is the land holder. Section 103 declares that the person primari- Revenue 

ly liable for the payment of land revenue for khalsa land shall be Adminis- 

the pattedar of such land and only in his absence and in his tration. 
failure may land revenue be recovered from shikmidar or person Land Records. 
in actual posscssiem of lands. A pattedar has a right to relin- Record o£ 
quish or transfer his right to any other person. Rights. 

On the death of a pattedar, the name of the person who is 
lawfully entitled under the will and, if there be no such person, 

(if the nearest heir, and if there are several heirs of equal degree, 
of the one who has the right of primogeniture, shall be entered 
ill the register liy the Collector and the names of the remaining 
heirs shall be entered as shikmidars. 

From the above, it thus appears that in most cases pattedars 
may be occupants. However this need not necessarily be so and 
that the actual occupants may be the shikmidars. Thus there 
would be a divergence between the liability to land revenue and 
the title to the land. This divergence has now disappeared with 
the implementation of the Hyderabad Record-of-Rights in Land 
Regulation, 1358 Fasli. As a result of this, both the pattedars 
and shikmidar.^ do not now appear in land records in all the dis¬ 
tricts in Marathwada region. Where the pattedars were in 
actual possession so as to conform to the definition of “occupant” 
given in clause 8 (c) of section 2 of the Hyderabad Record-of- 
Rights in Land Regulation, they will be entf;red as occupants. 

Where, however, they were not in possession, the shikmidars or 
those in actual possession have been entered as occupants. 

The Hyderaliad Land Revenue Act, 1317 Fasli does not pro¬ 
vide for preparation and maintenance of Record-of-Rights. The 
law on the point is contained in the Hyderabad R(;cord-of-Rights 
in Land Regulation, 1.358 Fasli as stated in the foregoing para. 

The normal practice, however, was that the Record-of-Rights was 
prepared and corrected at the time of annual jamahandi. The 
principles of Record-of-Rights are analogous to those in 
chapter X-A of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879. Sec¬ 
tion 10 of the Hyrlerabad Regulation empowers the revenue 
officers to require the holder of the land to render necessary 
assistance in connection with the operations of preparing or 
revising maps for purposes of Record-of-Rights and also provides 
for the rccpvery of entire cost from the land holder. 

Section 5 recpiires the acquisition of rights in land to be report¬ 
ed to the talathi, who is to take steps for correction of entry in 
the Record-of-Rights. Failure to give intimation makes the 
holder liable to fine not exceeding Rs. 25 (section 7). Section 13 
of the Flyderabad Regulation declares that the entries in the 
Record-of-Rights are presumed to be true. 

The Record-of-Rights is also the basis of the accounts of liabi¬ 
lity for the payment of the land revenue. 
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The land records department was originally entrusted with 
the settlement of revenue. The department is now an adjunct to 
the Revenue Department. Its functions are— 

(i) to maintain all survey, classification and settlement 
records up-to-date by keeping careful notes of all changes and 
for this purpose to carry out field operations preliminary to 
incorporation of the changes in the survey records ; 

(it) to collect and provide statistics necessary for the sound 
administration of all matters connected with land ; 

(iti) to help to reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in 
revenue anti civil ct)urts by providing reliable survey and 
other records ; 


(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record- 
of-Rights as also the [)eriotlical inspections of boundary marks ; 

(v) to conduct periodical and revision settlement operations ; 

(vi) to organise and carry out village site and city survey on 
an extensive scale and arrange for their proper maintenance ; 

(vii) to undertake special surveys for private individuals or 
for public bodies, surveys in connection with railway, munici¬ 
pal and local board projects, town planning schemes and 
surveys for the defence purposes and other Government 
departments ; 

(vin) to maintain all village maps up-to-date and reprint 
them and arrange for their di.stribution to various depart¬ 
ments for administrative purposes and for sale to the public; 
and 

(ix) to train the Revenue Officers in survey and settlement 
matters. 

District ^ District Inspector of Land Records, Osmanabad, is the 
Inspector of principal Officer-in-charge of the Land Records Department, 
Land Records. He is a Gazetted Officer i(of mamlatdar’s rank) appointed by 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records and is 
directly subordinate to the Superintendent of Land Records, 
Aurangabad Circle, Aurangabad in all technical matters. He is 
also subordinate to the Collector of Osmanabad and has to carrv 
out all administrative orders of the Collector in the matter of 
survey and land records. He is assisted by the necessary staff. 


The duties of the District Inspector of Land Records are— 

(а) to supervise and take a field test of the measurement 
classification and pot-/iissa-work done by the District Cadastral 
and Maintenance Surveyors ; 

(б) to exercise check over the proper and prompt disposal of 
all measurement and other work done by the surveyor staff; 

(cj to see that all circle inspectors and village officers under¬ 
stand their duties in respect of Record-of-Rights, tenancy and 
crop registers and boundary mark repair work, etc. and to see 
that the Government waste lands are not being unauthorisedly 
used; 
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{d) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery of pot- 
hissa dues ; 

(e) to arrange in consultation with the Collector concerned 
for the training of the Junior Indian Administrative Service 
oflicers, the District Deputy Collectors and the candidates for 
the posts of Mamlatdars and Circle Inspectors, clerks and 
talatkis in survey and settlement matters ; and 

(/) to advise the revenue oflicers in the district in all technical 
matters concerned with the maintenance of the survey records 
and the Record-of-Rights and to refer all cases of doubt tfl the 
Superintendent of Land Records. 
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The staff of District and Cadastral Surveyors deals with the District and 
routine measurement and classification work^, whether done for Cadastral 

Government (c.g. in land ac(|uisition cases etc.), or on private Snrvcyois. 

applications. In the case of private work the prescrihed measure¬ 
ment fee- are recovered from the parties in advance. 


The District Surveyor deals with such measurement cases as 
cannot ordinarily be entrusted to the Cadastral Surveyors on 
account of their difficulty, size, importance and urgency. The 
staff docs the work of effecting necessary changes in the survey 
records such as preparing kami jasti patraks during the monsoon. 

The District Stii vey office is under charge of the Headcpiartcr District 

Assistant who acts under the orders of the District Inspector of survey 

Land Records. The Headeptafter A.ssistant and his staff are Offlee. 

responsiffle for keeping the survey records up-to-date and in 
proper order, fie tleals with all correspondence connected with 
records (utuler the signature of the District Inspector of Land 
Records). In urgent circumstances, the Headcpiarter Assistant 

disposes of the references under his own signature in the absence 
of the DistritT Inspector of Land Records informing the latter 
of the actiott taken by him. He recovers and accounts for the 
fees received for private measurement work according to the 
prescribed procedure. He also issues certified extracts from the 
survey recoids and supplies printed maps to the applicants on 
payment of ])rescril5cd fees. In case of changes necessary kami 
jasti patraks (with their abstracts) signed by the District Inspector 
of Land Records and counter-signed iiy the Superintendent of 
Land Records and akar phod patraks signed liy the District 
Inspector of Land Records, are sent to the revenue authorities 
for the correction of the village and tahsil accounts, records and 
maps. 

The staff of the pot-hissa surveyors (now under the control of 
the Survey Marnlatdar) docs the measurement work of the sub¬ 
divisions of survey niunliers for keeping the Record-of-Rights 
up-to-date. During the monsoon the staff dues the office work 
of working out hissawar assessment and preparation of duplicate 
sketches and akar phod statements for the use of the village 
officers. The cost of the sub-division measurement is recovered 
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from the land holders, under Chapter 6 of the Rules under the 
Record-of-Rights in Land Regulation, 1358 Fasli. 

Motor Vehicles Department ' 

The Motor Vehicles Department of the State, with its head¬ 
quarters at Bombay, deals with the administration of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, and the rules made thereunder, the 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1958, the Bombay Motor Vehi¬ 
cles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1958, and the Maharashtra 
Tax on Goods (Carried by Road) Act, 1962. Under the Motor 
Vehicles Act all the motor vehicles have to be registered; all 
drivers have to obtain a licence which is issued only on their 
passing a prescribed test of competence ; the hours of work of 
drivers of public vehicles are regulated, and third party insurance 
of all private vehicles plying in public places has to be effected. 
The Act vests the State Government with powers to subject all 
vehicles to strict mechanical tests and to effectively control the 
number of vehicles to be licensed for public hire, to specify their 
routes and also the freight rates. Fees are leviable for registra¬ 
tion and issue of licences and permits. 

The State Transport Authority for the State is vested in a 
Committee composed of officials as well as non-officials of which 
the Director of Transport is the ex-officio Secretary. Regional 
Transport Authorities with similar Committees with the Regional 
Transport officers acting as ex-officio secretaries have also been 
set up for convenient regions of the State. The State Transport 
Authority constituted under section 44 of the Motca' Vehicles 
Act, 1939 regulates and co-ordinates the activities of the Regional 
Transport Authorities in the matter of control of motor transport 
in their respective regions. Two Sub-Committees known as 
appellate committees consisting of the members of the State 
Transport Authority have been set up to hear and decide appeals 
filed by parties aggrieved against the orders passed by the 
Regional Transport Authorities, one under sections 13, 16 and 21 
F. and the other under section 64 and Rule 136 of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Rules, 1959. The .second committee also hears 
revision applications under section 64-A. 

The State has at present five Regional Transport Authorities 
with headquarters at Bombay, Poona, Thana, Nagpur and 
Aurangabad. Sub-regional offices have also been set up at Nasik, 
Kolhapur and Amravati. As an additional facility to the motor¬ 
ing public sub-offices have been opened at Ratnagiri, Ahmad- 
nagar, Sholapur, Nanded, Dhulia and Akola. The district of 
Osmanabad along with the districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, 
Nanded and Bhir comes within the jurisdiction of the Regional 
Transport Authority, Aurangabad. The Regional Transport 
Authority controls the different transport vehicles in the region 
and deals with the issue of permits to them in accordance with 
policy laid down hy the State Transport Authority and the State 
Government from time to time. 
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Tht; overall control of this department is vested in the Director 
of Transport. Boinhay. He is assisted by two Deputy Directors 
placed in charge of administration, and ta\ation and inspection 
wings respectively. Whereas a region is headed by a Regional 
Transport OHicer, the sub-regions are placed under the charge of 
Assistant rransport Officers. A Motor Vehicles Inspector is 
posted at each of the sub-offices. An inspection wing has been 
created in the office of the Director of Transport to enable the 
head of the department to exercise eflective control over the 
working of the suhordinate offices and to ensure that they 
function properly. 

The Regional rransport Officer besides being cx-officio Secre¬ 
tary of the Regional Transport Authority acts as a licensing and 
registering authority for motor vehicles under Chapters II and III 
respectively, of the Motor Vehicles Act. 1939. He is also 
invested with powers of prosecuting offenders under the Motor 
Vehicles Act. I le is assisted in the execution of his duties hy an 
Assistant Regioital Transport Officer and a Regional Supervisor. 
The Regional Supervisor has under him a team of Motor Vehicle 
Inspectors and -Assistant Motor Vehicle Inspectors who arc 
technically (pialified and declared as inspecting and resting 
authorities for the purpose of granting certificates of incxhanica) 
fitness to transport vehicles, for holding tests of competence to 
drive motor vehicles and issue driving licences, cttnductors’ 
licences and authorisation to drive public service vehicle's. 

The Motor V'ehicles Inspector has also to perform the follow¬ 
ing duties among others; (1) to inspect vehicles involved in 
accidents wherever re(|uired by the police, (n) to carry out ser¬ 
vice tours for the enforcement of the various Motor Vehicles 
Acts, (Hi) to report infritigemeiits to the Regional Transport 
Officer for further action, and (iv) to collect taxes. 

The Assistant Motor Vehicle Inspector assists the Motor 
Vehicle Inspectors in the performance of their duties. 

The Regional Transport Officers and the Assistant Regional 
Transport Officers are also declared as taxation authorities under 
(he Taxation -Acts in their respective regions and sub-regions. In 
order to facilitate expeditious disposal of tax acceptances 
Supervisors and Inspectors of Motor Vehicles have also been 
notified as taxation authorities and can a.ssess, levy and collect 
taxes. Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 1958, the Taxa¬ 
tion Authfirity determines the class and rate of taxation payable, 
after the vehicle is registered. If the vehicle is a non-transport 
vehicle (motor-cycle or car) the tax is a.ssessed according to the 
unladen weight of that vehicle. If the vehicle is a goods truck 
or a taxi or a passenger bus, the tax is assessed on the basis of 
the registered laden weight or the sitting capacity as the case- 
may be. 
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Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes arc levied 
on all motor vehicles, except those designated and used solely for 
agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The rules 
under this Act recpiire that every vehicle be registered. Every 
registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any vehicle in 
the State has to pay the tax as determined. He has also to state 
the limits within which he intends to u.sc the vehicle i.e. whether 
only within the limits of a particular municipality or canton¬ 
ment or throughout the State. A token for the payment of the 
tax is issued by the taxation authority and this has to be attach¬ 
ed to and carried on the vehicle at all times when the vehicle is 
in use. A fresh declaration is to be made every time the tax is 
to be paid. Before issuing the token in respect of the payment 
of the tax, the taxation authority has to satisfy itself, that every 
declaration is complete in all respects and the proper amount of 
tax has been paid. Every owner of a motor vehicle has to give 
an advance intimation of his intention of keeping his vehicle in 
non-use during any period for which he desires to be exempted 
from the payment of tax. and declare the place of garage while 
not in use. 

In addition to the tax payable under the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act, 1958, the operators of stage carriages have to 
pay tax under the Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) 
Act, 1958, on the basis of fares collected from the passengers. 
Similarly the public as also private carriers have to pay taxes 
leviable under the Maharashtra Tax on Goods (Carried by Road) 
Act, 1962 on the basis of freight charges collected by them. 

With a view to ensuring prompt and effective recovery of 
Government dues separate taxation wings for the administration 
of the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1958, have been set up 
in all offices of this department. These are placed under the 
charge of Assistant Regional Transport Officers in major regions 
and supervisors of motor vehicles in suit-regions. There is an 
enforcement and prosecution section in the office of the Regional 
Transport Officers to launch prosecutions against the offenders 
for breach of provisions of the various enactments. 

This department has liaison with the Police department 
which helps in checking motor vehicles periodically and in 
detecting offences under Motor Vehicles Act. It also attends to 
references made by the Motor Vehicles department regarding 
verification of character of applicants for public service vehicles 
authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi-cab permits, etc. It also 
helps in the verification of vehicles tjff the road, recovery of 
arrears of taxes and in specifying particular places for bus stops, 
etc. The District Magistrates render all possible help to this 
department in connection with imposition of restrictions on road 
transport, fixation of speed limits and location of motor stands 
at various places, etc. 
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Stamps Department 

The supply and sale of State stamps in the State is controlled 
by the Suiieiintcndent of Stamps, Bombay. The postal stamps 
are supplied and sold in the State by the Controller of Stamps, 
Nasik. 

In Osmanahad district, the Collector of the district is also the 
administrative head of the Stamps department. There being no 
independent officer in charge of stamps, the work is looked after 
by a senior clerk of the District Treasury under the overall 
supervision and guidance of the District Treasury Officer, who is 
in charge of the local depot at Osmanabad. He is re.sponsiblc 
for the maintenance of stock of stamps, their distribution to the 
local depots and their sale to the public. The Collector is em¬ 
powered to grant refund of the value of unused, spoilt and 

obsolete stamps if piresented within the prescribed period of one 
year. Branch depots, one each are located at all the eleven 
tahsil or mahal hcad(;|uarters of this district and are placed in 
charge of the lahsildars or the Naib-Tahsildars as the case may 
be. 

To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at local 
and branch dejiots but also at various other places by authorised 
stamp vendors. In Osmanahad there are 21 such vendors. In 
1963-64, the total income realised from stamps duty for judicial 
and non-judicial stamps amounted to Rs. 2,81,312.11 and 

Rs. 4,35,871.90, respectively. The vendors are also allowed a 
small discount on the stamps sold and this discount during the 
same year stood at Rs. 7,520,04 under judicial stamps and 

Rs. 8,808.20 under non-judicial .stamps. 


Registration Department 

Registration of documents under the Indian Registration Act 
is the main function of this department. 

Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) certain cate 
gories of documents arc to be compulsorily registered, while 
option is granted to certain others. Only those, documents are 
registered which fulfil the prescribed requirements and for which 
the necessary stamp duty and registration fees are paid- How¬ 
ever the co-operative societies and certain other type of societies 
such as urban credit and housing are exempted from the pay¬ 
ment of registration fees, A record of such registered documents 
is kept and extracts of documents affecting immovable property 
in respect of which Rccord-of-Rights is maintained are .sent to 
the offices concerned for making mutations. Certified copies of 
the preserved records of registered documents arc also issued to 
those parties who apply for them. Copies of mortgages without 
possession received from the Land Development Bank are to be 
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filed without any fees being paid. In the same way copies of 
awards under the Hyderabad Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 
1956 are free from the payment of registration fees. 

The Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 1953, was made 
applicable to Osmanabad district from April 1, 1964 and the 
Sub-Registrar was designated as the Registrar of Marriages. 
The Special Marriage Act, 1954, was extended to this district 
along with the remaining four districts of' Marathwada region 
from June 1, 1964. The headquarter Sub-Registrar is now the 
Marriage Officer for the whole district. 

The post of the Inspector-General of Registration, Maha¬ 
rashtra State, Poona, created in 1958, has now been abolished 
and his powers vested in the Settlement Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records. Now it is he who looks after the 
work of the Registration department also. In his capacity as the 
Inspector General of Registration he superintends the registra¬ 
tion offices in the State and acts as the Registrar General of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages for the State. He is also the chief 
controlling authority for stamps for the whole State of Maha¬ 
rashtra, excepting Greater Bombay. 

Prior to the reorganisation of States, Osmanabad district had 
only seven sub-divisions as far as this department was concerned. 
These were Latur, Umarga, Ausa, Tuljapur, Kalam, Parenda 
and Osmanabad. After reorganisation three more viz. Ahmad- 
pur, Udgir and Nilanga were added to it. Each sub-division is 
placed under the charge of a Sub-Registrar. The Sub-Registrar 
posted at Kalam is expected to pay occasional visits to Bhum 
mahal as there is no independent Sid)-Registrar for Bhum. 

The Collector of the district is the ex-officio District Registrar. 
He has supervisory powers over all the registration offices in the 
district. Excepting the Sub-Registrars who arc appointed by the 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records in 
his capacity as the Inspector General of Registration, appoint¬ 
ments of all other staff in the district as also in the Sub-Registry 
offices are made by the District Registrar. He can appoint Sub- 
Registrars only to temporary vacancies. 

In all departmental matters, the District Registrar has to carry 
out the instructions of the Inspector General of Registration. 
Any suggestions for the improvement of the registration system 
are to be made to the Inspector General of Registration. The 
District Registrar has supervisory powers over all the Sub-Regis¬ 
trars in the district and he advises and guides them in the con¬ 
duct of their day to day work. If any Sub-Registrar requires any 
clarification on legal points he has to approach the Inspector 
General of Registration through the Inspector of Registration of 
the division. At least once in every two years the District 
Registrar visits the sub-registry offices and sends his memo¬ 
randum of inspection to the Inspector General of Registration 
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for observations. The District Registrar hears the appeals and 
applications preferred to him under sections 72 and 73 of the 
Indian Registration Act, 1908, against refusals to register docu¬ 
ments by the Sub-Registrars under him. Sections 25 and 34 of 
the same Act empower him to condone delays in presentation of 
documents ami appearartce of executants, provided the delay 
does not exceed four months, and to direct that the documents 
concerned be legistered on the payment of a fine not exceeding 
ten times the proper registration fee. He is also competent to 
order refunds in case of surcharge and grant full or partial 
remission of safe custody fees in suitable cases. A will or a 
codicil may lie deposited with the District Registrar under a 
scaled cover under section 42 of the Indian Registration Act and 
it may be got registered at the cost of the party desiring it, after 
the death of the depositor. The District Registrar can permit 
the withdrawal of such sealed covers on an application, if he is 
satisfied that the applicant is actually the depositor himself or 
his agent. 

The chief function of the Suh-Rcgistrars is the registration of 
documents which satisfy all the prescribed recjuirements. They 
are immediately suborilinatc to the District Registrar. As no 
photo system hai^ lieen adopted in this district the documents are 
hand-copied. I'he Sub-Registrars have to send the information 
regarding sale of agricultural lands in form F and a patrak of 
agricultural land transactions i.e. sale, lease etc. to the tahsildars 
concerned. 

Under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act (V of 1953) 
every Sub-Registrar is an ex-officio Registrar of Marriages. The 
Sub-Registrar working as the Headquarter Sub-Registrar, 
Osmanabad, is vested with the powers of solemnising marriages 
under the Special Marriage Act (XLIII of 1954) enforced in this 
district from June 1, 1964. 

As per Rule No. 4 of the Maharashtra Registration Rules, 1961, 
enforced in this district from January 1962, Marathi, English 
and Hindi (written in the Devanagari script) are used for the 
registration of documents. However, practically all the docu¬ 
ments are written and registered in Marathi. 

Hitherto the work of Sub-Registrars was inspected by the 
Inspector of Registration, Aurangabad Division. But since 
October, 1964, it is done by the Inspector of Registration, Shola- 
pur Division. The Deputy Collectors also inspect the suh- 
registries within their respective jurisdictions and submit their 
inspection reports to the District Registrar who forwards them 
to the Inspector-General of Registration for perusal if he feels 
that they contain anything of importance deserving his notice. 
With the observations of the Inspector-General of Registration, 
the reports are forwarded to the Sub-Registrars who have to 
submit the compliance reports to the District Registrar who 
passes the necessary orders. 
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The Inspector of Registration i.s directly subordinate to the 
Inspector-General trf Registration and docs not exercise anv 
administrative control over the registration offices. He is not 
subordinate to the District Registrar. He is mainly concernetl 
with the inspcctitm of the technical work of the registration 
offices, including central records and audit. He inspects the 
hooks in the central records office and reports to the District 
Registrar about their t:ondition so that any records which are 
extremely old and in the state of decay may be rccopied and 
duly authenticated. He also inspects and examines hooks, 
indices and accounts and other records in the offices of Sub- 
Registrars once a year, and sends one copy of the iufiftcction 
memorandum to the Inspector-General of Registration and 
another to the District Registrar for approval. The Inspector- 
General of Registration passes orders in respect of such memo¬ 
randum, adding his remarks or suggestions to be complied with 
by the Stdi-Registrars concerned. 

The entire receipts of the Registration department in the' dis¬ 
trict are credited in the Government treasury. The average 
annual income of this department in this district for the years 
1961, 1962 and 1963 amounted to Rs. 68,571.66 and expenditure 
to Rs. 5,395.00. 

Sale-s Tax Department 

Sales tax is an indirect tax. It is an important source ot 
revenue and occupies a significant place in the State hhdget, 
When the total revenue yield from this source is taken into 
consideration, its importance becomes all the more significant. 

Sales tax, for the first time, was introduced in the erstwhile 
Hyderabad State of which Osmanalrad formed a part uptill 31st 
October 1956, under the Luxury Sales Tax Act, 1947 (1-3-1357 

Fasli). This Act introduced sales tax on some selective items 
considered as luxury articles. Subsecjuently the Luxury Sale.') 
d'ax Act, 1947, was replaced by the Hyderabad General Saks Tax 
Act, 1950, which came into effect in May of the same year. It 
followed the midti-point system of sales tax. This Act continued 
to be in force in Marathwada region of the State till December 
I, 1959, even though that region was merged in the then Bombay 
State from November 1, 1956. 

As a result of reorgani.sation various territories administered 
under different Sales Tax Acts were merged in the Bombay 
State. To do away with this heterogeneity the Hyderabad 
General Sales Tax Act, 19.50, applicable to the Marathwada 
region and the legislation in force in the Vidarbha region were 
replaced by the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, which came into 
force from January 1960. This Act was extended to all the parts 
of Bombay State (now Maharashtra) thus bringing about uni¬ 
formity in sales tax administration in the whole State. The 
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assessments for the period up to December 31, 1959, were how¬ 
ever made under the provisions of the Hyderabad General Sales 


Tax Act, 1950. 
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The Bombav Sales Tax Act. 1950, embodies the various rccom- current 
mendations of the Sale- Tax Enquiry Committee. It has by Sales Tax 
repealing and replacing the various Sales Tax Acts in force in 
different regions, introduced absolute uniformity in the five 
sales tax regions oi' the State. 


In the initial stages a dealer who holds goods purchased before 
1st January, 1960, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay 
State area will on a resale of the goods be liable to pay tax 
under the new y\ct sidiject to certain modifications and the 
benefit of section 8 (a) of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, will 
not he available to him. Similarly exemption granted under the 
earlier laws to certain classes of goods generally or conditionally 
will, in some cases, not accrue under the new law. 

The Bombav Sales of Intoxicants Taxation Act has now been 
repealed and jirovisions for the taxing of spirituous medical pre¬ 
parations containing more than 12 per cent of alcohol by 
volume (hut oilier than those declared hy Government to be not 
capable of causing intoxication) will now he taxed under the 
Bombay Sales T'a.x Act, 1959, at the rate of 30 paisc in a rupee at 
the first stage only. Similarly, country liquor and foreign liquor 
brought in India including spirits, wines and fermented liquors 
will be taxed at the rate of 45 paise in a rupee. 

Schedule ‘A’ of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, lists the 
exempted goods sidvect in some cases to conditions and Sche¬ 
dules B to E list the taxable goods. Taxable goods are broadly 
divided into live classes: (i) goods declared as important to inter¬ 
state trade, taxable only at the first stage (Schedule B, Part I) ; 

(ii) goods declared as important to intcr-State trade, taxable only 
on the last sale (Schedule B. Part II) ; (iii) other classes of goods 
taxable at only the first stage of sale (Schedule C); (iv) 9 classes, 
taxable only at the last sale (Schedule D) ; and (v) 21 classes 
specified and all other goods not specified elsewhere in anv 
Schedule, taxable at the first stage and on the last sale and, 
again, to a very small incidence, at the retail stage. 

The tax at the first stage is called the ‘Sales Tax’, on the last ci.i.s.se.s of 

sale as the ‘General Sales Tax’ and that at the retail stage the Tax. 

‘Retail Sales Tax’. Sales Tax and the general sales tax, as the 

names imply, are jiayable on sales. However, when a registered 

dealer purchases goodiP from an unregistered dealer or from 
Government he pays purchase tax. On the resale of these goods 
the dealer has not to pay sales tax or general sales tax as the 
case may he. The registered dealer does not become liable to 
purchase tax if he resells the goods without alteration within 
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three months (6 months in the case of cotton) and in that 'case 
on such resale lie pays in the routine way, sales tax or general 
sales tax or hoth, as may he due. The purchase tax is not a 
separate tax and is only intended to seal off a loophole for 
evasion. 

The new Act created five classes of dealers viz .— 

(1) 7'he Regislercd Dealer. —Kvery dealer liable to pay tax 
must obtain a registration ; failure to do so is regarded as an 
offence. 

(2) The Licensed Dealer. —Every registered dealer who 
makes annual sales of over Rs. 50,000 to other registered dealers 
may obtain a licence, on the strength of which he can make 
purchases, free of general Sales tax for resale within the State. 
Such licensed dealers will thus generally be the wholesalers or 
semi-wholesalers 

(3) The Authorised Dealer. —Every registered dealer whose 
annual sales in inter-Staie or export trade are more than 
Rs, 30,000 worth of goods or who sells that quantity to another 
authorised dealer who resells it in inter-State trade or export 
may obtain an authorisation against which he can purchase 
goods free of all taxes (or at a reduced rate under certain 
circumstances) for inter-State or export resale either by him¬ 
self or through another authorised dealer to whom he sells 
them. 

(4) The Recognised Dealer.—Any registered dealer whose 
annual turnover of sales exceeds Rs. 25,000 of taxable goods 
manufactured by him may obtain a recognition against which 
he may make tax-free purchases of goods for use directly in 
manufacturing raxaltic goods for sale, save, generally speaking, 
for goods on which the tax is at the rate of two per cent, or 
less and machinery. 

(5) The Permit Holder. —A registered dealer whose commis¬ 
sion agency purchases on behalf of principals disclosed in his 
hooks exceed Rs. 30,000 per year, may obtain a permit, on the 
strength of which he may make purchases tax free or at a 
reduced rate, in certain circumstances for his principals. 

Under the new Act the turnover limit attracting registration 
is Rs. 10,000 for a manufacturer and Rs. 30,000 for every other 
dealer. Dealers who are not liable to registration because theit 
turnover has not exceeded the limits specified under the Act but 
are registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, will he 
liable to pay tax under the Bombay Sales Tax Act under condi¬ 
tions specified in the Act. 

Care is taken to see that the tax, as far as possible, would not 
he recovered more than what is intended by the law. This is 
done by the set-offs allowed under the law. 
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The Sales Tax officer is the administrative head of the Sales 
Tax department at the district level and exercises poivers dele¬ 
gated to him under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and the rules 
made thereunder, flis duties consist of registering, licensing 
and assessing the dealers irrespective of their turnover. He has 
to see that outstanding taxes are recovered through revenue 
authorities and that tax evasion is detected. He is also em¬ 
powered to compound certain offences under the Act, The Sales 
Tax Officer in Osmanabad district has his headquarters at Latur. 

The Sales Tax Officer of the district is subordinate to the 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax, Eastern Division, Range 
til, Aurangabad who is responsible for the general administra¬ 
tion of the offices within his Range. He is also an appellate 
luthority. The Assistant Commissioner in his turn is subordi¬ 
nate to the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax, Eastern Divi- 
don, Nagpur, who is the head and controlling authority in res¬ 
pect of the administration of the Division. He is an ‘ appellate 
and revising authority over the Assistant Commissioner of Sales 
Tax and the Sales Tax Officer. In addition to this he assists the 
Commissioner of Sales Tax, Maharashtra State, Bombay, who is 
the head of the Sales Tax Department. 

The following statement gives the number of registered 
dealers, the amount of sales tax collected in the Osmanabad 
district for the yetirs 1950-Sl to 1959 under the Hyderabad 
General Sales Tax Act, 1950. 


Year 

(t) 

No. of 
Registered 
Dealers 

(2) 

Tax Collected 

(3) 

1950-51 . 

873 

Rs. 

2,22.837 

1951-52 . 

873 

3,29,713 

1952-53 . 

1,356 

5,57,874 

1953-54 . 

1,507 

4,70,621 

1954-55 . 

1.543 

10,09,361 

1955-56 . 

1,543 

5,67,100 

1956-57 .. 

1,674 

5,01,327 

1957-58 . 

1,584 

10,96,357 

1958-59 . 

1,993 

7,86,266 

April 1959 to 31-12-59.. 

1,993 

7,22,083 
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The taxes collected under the Cinema Shows Tax, the Agricul¬ 
tural Income Tax and the Hyderabad Petroleum Resolution is as 
under; — 


Tax collected 

Year , -*■-- 

Cinema Agricultural Hyderabad 

Shows Tax Income Tax Petroleum 

Resolution 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs, 

l-ll.|956to .. 
31-3-57. 

3,431-00 

1,514-00 

29,122-94 

1957-58 

6,925-00 

5,653-17 

82,781-69 

1958-59 

9,912-00 

1,758-37 

58,191-62 

1959-60 

11,164-71 

15,014-19 

•• 


The following statement shows the sales tax receipts, collectior 
charges and proportion of collection charges to the amoun 
collected in Osmanabad district from 1950-51 to 31st Dccembe; 
1959. 


Year 

(I) 

Amount 

collected 

(2) 

Collection 

charges 

(3) 

Proportion of 
collection 
charges to the 
amount 
collected 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1950-51 

2,22,837 

10,921 

4-9 

1951-52 

3,29,713 

20,130 

6-1 

1952-53 

5,57,874 

18,547 

3-3 

1953-54 

4,70,621 

31,650 

6-7 

1954-55 

10,09,361 

38,440 

3-0 

1955-56 

5,67,100 

38,676 

6-8 

1956-57 

5,01.327 

45,912 

9-0 

1957-58 

7,86,260 

74,235 

9-5 

1958-59 

{till31-12-59). 

7,22,083 

76,922 

10-6 


A-1272—41-B. 




CHAPTER 12—LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

The Police Departmen r 

The Primary Funchons of the Police are the prevention and CHAPTER 12. 
detection of crime, the maintenance of law and order, the appre- 
hension of olTenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, and Justice, 
treasure or private or public property of which they may be Police. 

placed in charge, and the prosecution of criminals. They have, functions 

however, various other duties to perform, such as control of 
traffic, service of summonses and warrants in criminal cases, 
inspection of explosive and poison shops and extinguishing fires 
and others such as giving aid to displaced persons and pilgrims, 
verification of character, passport and naturalisation inquiries, 
etc. 

Under section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), the Orjianisation. 
superintendence of the police force thfoughout the State vests in 
and is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of 
powers under section 6 of the said Act, the State Government 
appoints the Inspector-General of Police for the direction and 
supervision of the police force. The Inspector-General of Police 
is the head of the police force in the State and has his head¬ 
quarters at Bomb.ay. It is the responsibility of the Inspector- 
General to watch over the recruitment, education, housing and 
equipment of the police force and to regulate its internal organi¬ 
sation and method of working. He is assisted in his office by 
two Assistant Inspectors-Gencral of Police (officers of the rank of 
Superintendent of Police). 

For the purpose of administration,, Maharashtra State has been 
divided into four Police Ranges each in charge of a Deputy 
Inspector-General, besides Greater Bombay. These four Ranges 
correspond with the four revenue divisions for which Divisional 
Commissioners have been appointed. In Greater Bombay, the 
Commissioner of Police who is second in the administrative 
hierarchy is in chargt; of the City Police Force*. The State 
C.I.D. is under the control of an officer of the rank of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. Similarly the State Reserve Police 
Force groups and police training schools are in charge of the 

•Recently Police Commissioners have been appointed at Nagpur and Poona 
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Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Armed Forces and Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Training and Special Units, respec¬ 
tively. Each range in the State is divided into districts, each 
corresponding to the revenue district and is in charge of a 
Superintendent of Police. Under section 17 (1) of the Bombay 
Police Act, the District Magistrate has control over Superinten¬ 
dent of Police and the police force of a district and decides the 
questions of policy and of administration of law within the dis¬ 
trict. He does not, however, interfere into the questions of 
recruitment,- internal economy or organisation of the district 
force. 

The Superintendent of Police, Osmanabad, is the executive 
head of the police force in the district. His primary duties are 
to keep the force under his control properly trained, efficient and 
contented and to ensure, by constant supervision that the pre¬ 
vention, investigation and detection of crime in his district arc 
properly and efficiently dealt with by the force. 

Osmanabad district is divided into three sub-divisions. Each 
sub-division is in charge of an officer of the rank of the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police or the Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Under the general supervision of the Superintendent of Police, 
the Sub-Divisional Police Officer is responsible for the efficiency 
and discipline of the officers and men in his division. The Sub- 
Divisional Police Officers have to hold detailed inspection of all 
police stations and out-posts in the district once in a year. The 
Sub-Divisional Police Officers are stationed at Osmanabad, Latur 
and Udgir. 

Each sub-division has a Circle Police Inspector who is entrust¬ 
ed with detection of crime and supervision of bad characters and 
gangs in his circle. The supervision and co-ordination of 
investigation work between the different police stations in the 
circle is also the responsibility of the Inspectors concerned. In 
Osmanabad district the headqtiarters of Circle Police Inspectors 
are located at Tuljapur, Kalam and Nilanga. 

At district headquarters, the Superintendent of Police is 
assisted by an Inspector who is termed as Home Police Inspector. 
He is personal assLstant to the Superintendent of Police. He 
supervises the work of the office of the Superintendent of Police 
and is available at headquarters during the absence of the 
Superintendent of Police and Sub-Divisional Police Officer. He 
also does all the routine work for the Superintendent of Police, 

Osmanabad district has 29 police statkins and 28 out-posts. 
Each police .station is incharge of a Sub-Inspector. He is res¬ 
ponsible for the prevention and detection of crime in his jurisdic¬ 
tion and for cn.suring that the orders of his superiors are carried 
out properly and that the discipline of the police force under 
him is maintained. He has under him head constables and 
constables. The head constables are to report to him all crimes 
in their beats and also to assist him in the investigation and 
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detection of crime. Some bigger police stations have police out¬ 
posts under them which are in charge of Head Constables who 
act in all police matters in consonance with the heads of the 
village police. When attached to a police station, he holds the 
charge in the absence of the Sub-Inspector and performs all 
routine work and also takes up investigation of crimes. The 
Constables perlonn such duties as may be ordered by the head 
constables and superior police officers. 


With a view to eradicating the evil of corruption and for a 
more effective implementation of the prohibition policy, the 
Government have appointed one Sub-Inspector, under the con¬ 
trol of Deputy Superintendent of Police, Aurangabad. He has 
under him the staff of Head Constables and Constables. Besides 
there are three Sub-Inspectors assisted by Head Constables and 
Constables of the Task Forces at Osmanabad, Latur and Udgir, 
under the conirol of Deputy Superintendent of Police, Task 
Force, Aurangabad. 


The latter staff is intended specially for dealing with prohibi¬ 
tion offences. 

The strength of the District Police at the end of the year 1963, 
was as under: — 


District Superintendent of Police 

•• 

•• 

I 

Sub-Divisional Police Officers ,. 



3 

Inspectors ,. .. .. .. 

• • 


4 

Sub-Inspectors .. ., 



46 

Unarmed Head Constables 


* * 

.. 185 

Armed Head Constables 


• * 

93 

Unarmed Police Constables 



.. 554 

Armed Police Constables 



.. 464 

Head Wireless Operator .. 



I 

Wireless Operators .. .. 



17 

Total Officers .. 



54 

Total Men. . ,, ,. .. 



.. 1,314 


The total expenditure on the e 
1963-64 was Rs. 23,93,924.72. 
area and population came to 
persons, respectively. 


stablishment in the district for 
The ratio of the police to 
10.5 square kilometres and 1,094.5 


Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendent of Police 
who belongs to the Indian Police Service is made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the recommendations of the Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission. On their appointment they are attached to 
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the Central Police Training College, Mount Abu for training for 
a period of one year and after successful completion of the train¬ 
ing they are sent to the States concerned for further training. 
In the State, the probationers are attached to districts for practical 
training for 5’/, months and at the Police Training College, Nasik 
for 4yi, months before they are appointed to hold independent 
charges of Sub-Divisional Police Officers. An Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Police is considered eligible for promotion to a senior 
post in the Indian Police Service cadre after completion of four 
years’ service from the date of joining the State service. 

Seventy per cent of the number of appointments on the sanc¬ 
tioned cadre of the Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled in 
by promotion from the lower ranks of the district police force 
and the remaining 30 per cent by direct recruitment which is 
made by the State Government from candidates recommended 
by the Maharashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates 
appointed by direct recruitment are attached to the Police Train¬ 
ing College, Nasik, for training and are kept on probation for a 
period of three years. During the first two years of their proba¬ 
tionary period, they are required to pass departmental examination 
prescribed by Government After passing the prescribed exami¬ 
nation while at the Police Training College, they are required to 
undergo practical training in district for a period of one year. 
They are considered for promotion to Indian Police Service cadre 
after they put in eight years service as Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. 

Appointments of Inspectors of Police are made by the Inspector- 
General of Police from amongst the Sub-Inspectors of Police, who 
are found fit for promotion. No direct recruitment is ordinarily 
made. 


Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector-General 
of Police both by promotion of officers from the lower ranks of 
the district police force and by direct recruitment. Fifty per cent 
of the vacancies are filled in by direct recruitment. Of the 
remaining 50 per cent, 25 per cent of the vacancies are filled in 
by departmental candidates passing through the Police Sub- 
Inspector’s course at the Central Police Training College, Nasik 
and the remaining 25 per cent by promotion of officers from 
lower ranks. 

Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from outside 
the Police or from the Police department. These candidates are, 
in the first instance, selected for training in the Police Training 
College, Nasik as Police Sub-Inspectors. The selection is made 
by the Inspector-General of Police assisted by a committee com¬ 
posed of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police and the Principal, Central Police Training 
College, Nasik. 
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The Police constables are recruited directly, and the head con¬ 
stables generally from the ranks of constables. However, to 
attract better men, recruitment of head constables is made direct 
from qualified candidates up to one-third of the vacancies. 
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The men in the force are trained in musketry. An emergency 
company of 6 armed head constables and 30 armed police con¬ 
stables is maintained and give practice with the rifles of .303 
bore. One armed head constable from the emergency company 
is trained with Thomson Machine Carbine. No Tear Smoke 
Squad has been sanctioned to this district. 


This district liad a fleet of 14 motor vehicles in 1963. 


With a view to provide the armed force which may be requir- State Reserve 
cd at any place in the State to deal with any disturbance or craer- Force, 

gency, the State Reserve Police, trained more or less on military 
lines and equipped with modern weapons, has been organised 
and stationed in groups at important centres in the State, each 
group being under the control of a Commandant of the rank of 
Superintendent of Police assisted by the necessary staff of officers 
of different ranks. The groups are provided with wireless sets 
and motor transjiort. 


The following .statement shows the 
Osmanabad Disttict Police during 1959— 

crime 

-1963:- 

reported 

to the Figures of 
Crime. 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

(a) Cognizable cases . 2,037 

1,968 

1,769 

1,657 

1,931 

(b) Non-cognizable cases 378 

330 

359 

333 

353 


The reported imjxirtant crimes in the district during 1959—1963 


were as under: — 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

(1) Murders and cognal e crinie 

43 

58 

58 

64 

67 

(2) Dacoities 

29 

25 

17 

11 

18 

(3) Robberies .. 

72 

62 

68 

49 

66 

(4) House breakings and theft,s 

.. 408 

440 

385 

350 

447 

(5) Thefts . 

.. 765 

603 

565 

467 

648 

(6) Receiving stolen property 

3 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

(7) Riots .. •. .. 

47 

49 

58 

57 

49 
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The incidence of the reported* cognizable crime per thousand 
of population of the district during the period 1959—1963 was as 
under; — 


1959 



723 

I960 



750 

1961 



835 

1962 



893 

1963 


.. 

763 


In 1963 there were eleven Police Prosecutors of whom one was 
sixteen officers and 345 men entitled to rent free quarters were 
number of cases conducted by these prosecutors in 1963 was 6,529. 

Of the total strength of 54 officers and 1,314 men of the district 
sixteen officers and 345 men entitled to rent free quarters, were 
housed in Government quarters. The remaining officers and men 
lived in private buildings on hire. 

The construction of residential quarters for the men has been 
taken up in Udgir, Ausa, Umarga and Kalam. 

Most of the offices are accommodated in Government buildings, 
and about five offices are accommodated in hired buildings. 

The Police Families Welfare Fund is maintained in the district. 
This fund is financed by subscriptions from the members of the 
force and benefit performances, etc. The members of the fund 
are provided facilities in the form of medical aid, educational 
help, children’s park, police school, police canteen, flour mill and 
stitching class for ladies. 

The district police is helped by the village police. Under the 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867), the control of the 
Village Police vests with the District Magistrate. The District 
Magistrate may, however, delegate his authority to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. Each village or a group of villages has 
a police patil. d’he police patil is required to collect information 
regarding suspicious strangers and send it to the police station. 
He has to keep a strict watch over the movements of notorious 
characters under surveillance of the police. He has to give infor¬ 
mation to the police station of any offence committed in the 
village. When the patrolling policeman goes to the village, he 
has to give all the information he possesses about all events in the 
village. It is the duty of the village police patil to render assist¬ 
ance to any sick traveller. He is also responsible for maintaining 
law and order in the village. 

In the year 1963, the number of the village police including the 
police patils was 1,373. Some of the police patils work as revenue 
patils also. The village police rendered assistance to the District 
Police in 6 cases in 1963. 
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The Home Guards is a voluntary body organised under the 
Bombay Home Guards Act (III of 1947), and is intended to supple¬ 
ment the ordinary police force in relation to the protection of 
persons, security of property and public safety and such other 
services to the pid)lic as they may be called upon to perform. It 
is specifically a civilian body but is nevertheless bound by discip¬ 
line of a standard equal to that of any military organisation. 
The district unit of the Home Guards organisation consists of a 
Commandant and several subordinate officers in command of 
divisions, companies, platoons, sections, etc. Appointments of 
Home Guards are made by the District Commandant from 
amongst the persons who are fit and willing to serve as Home 
Guards, and appointments of officers are made after a period of 
service in the ranks and on consideration of the capabilities of the 
Home Guards concerned. Home Guards are initially trained in 
lathi, weapons, control of traffic, prohibition and excise laws, 
first-aid, mob-fighting, guard and escort drill, etc. A Home 
Guard derives his powers and privileges and the code regarding 
performance of duties under the Home Guards Act and the rules 
made thereunder only when called out for duty under the orders 
of the Superintendent of Police. At other times a Home Guard 
is on the same footing as an ordinary citizen. When he is called 
out to aid the Police he gets duty allowance of not less than Rs. 2 
and not more than Rs. 3 per day as determined by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Osmanabad Home Guards Organisation was started in 
1962. In 1963, the organization consisted of an Assistant Com¬ 
mandant, one staff officer, 11 units each under the Officer Com¬ 
manding and 1,067 Home Guards. There was one unit at each 
tahsil place. 

Judicial Department. 

The- Distric t and Sessions Judge is the head of the Judicial 
Department in the district. The judiciary is entirely separated 
from the executive. The Collector continues to be the District 
Magistrate and the Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars are vested 
with magisterial powers. But those are limited to Chapter VIII 
of the Criminal Procedure Code and deal with cases relating to 
maintenance of law and order and none of them ever tries any 
criminal case. The District Magistrate does not have any 
administrative control over the other magistrates who try criminal 
cases in the district. This separation of the judiciary from the 
executive has been brought about in the district in 1921. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted by one Additional 
Sessions Judge and Assistant Judge. He has jurisdiction over 
six tahsils of Latur, Ansa, Nilanga, Udgir, Ahmadpur and 
Umarga with headquarters at Latur. He attends to appellate 
civil and criminal work and sessions cases. 
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• Taken from Osmanabad District Census Hand Book, 196'. 
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The Civil Judge (Senior Division) and Judicial Magistrate, First 
Class, attends to civil cases in which value o£ subject-matter is 
above Rs. 10,000. He bas jurisdiction over the entire district in 
respect of civil cases and over Osmanabad tahsil in respect of 
criminal cases. 

There are nine Civil Judges of th<! Junior Division and First 
Class judicial Magistrates with headquarters at different tahsil 
places. They attend to civil cases in which the value of subject- 
matter is up to Rs. 10,000 and criminal cases arising in their 
jurisdiction. 


Jail Deparimeni-. 

I'hcre is a district prison located at Osmanabad. In addition 
there arc seven magisterial lock-ups located at Latur, Kalam, 
Parenda, Umarga, Ahmadpur, Nilanga and Udgir. Casual pri¬ 
soners sentenced to imprisonment ranging between three months 
and two years are transferred to Osmanabad district prison. All 
habitual and juvenile prisoners from the district are transferred 
to Nasik Road Central Pri.son and Dhtilia District Prison, 
respectively. 

The prison at Osmanabad is cla.ssified as District Pri.son, Class 
111. This prison is mainly used for local imdertrial prisoners. 

'I’he Inspector-General of Pri.sons exercises general control and 
superintendence over all the prisons and sul>jails in the State 
subject to the orders of State Government. The Jailor-cwm- 
Superintendent in charge of Osmanabad prison is vested with 
executive management of the prison in all matters relating to 
discipline, labour, punishment, etc. of the inmates of the jail 
subject to the orders of Regional Deputy Insjtecior-General of 
Prisons, Eastern Region, Nagpur and the Inspector-General of 
Prisons. The Jailor-ctitu-Superintendent has under him a clerk, 
compounder and seven guartls. Prisoners promoted to the rank 
of convict overseers and night watchmen are utilisetl for prison 
services. 

The post of Inspector-General is generally filled in by appoint¬ 
ment of I. A. S. officer, or by promotion from amongst those who 
are borne on the cadre of Superintendents of Central Prison 
(including the holder of the post of the Deputy Inspector-General 
or by transfer of a suitable officer in Maharashtra Medical Service, 
Class I or by direct recruitment.). 

The Superintendents of Central Prisons are officers promoted 
from the ranks of Superintendents of District Prisons. The 
senior-most Superintendent of Central Prisons is appointed to hold 
the post of Deputy Inspector-General in consultation with Public 
Service Commission. The Superintendents of Central Prisons are 
appointed both by direct recruitment or by promotion from 
amongst Jailors in grade I in the proportion of 1:2. Jailors 
in grade I arc also appointed by both direct recruitment 
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and by departmental promotion from amongst jailors in 
grade II in the proportion of 1:2. The candidates for direct 
recruitment to the post of Superintendent of District Prison and 
or Jailor, grade 1 must hold a Bachelor’s degree with Honours. 
They are recommended for appointment hy State Public Service 
Commission. A diploma in Sociology or Penology is considered 
to be an additional cjualification. The appointments to the Jailor, 
grade II are made by the Inspector-General of Prisons by promtj- 
tion of Jailors in grade III. The appointments to jailor, grade III, 
are also made l>y the Inspector-General, However, fifty per cent 
of the posts are open to outside candidates who must necessarily 
he graduates, while the remaining posts are filled in by promotion 
of suitable departmental candidates who have passed S.S.C. or 
its equivalent examination. The candidates for the appointment 
to the post of Jailor, grade III, are interviewed by a selection 
board consisting of the Inspector-General and two Superinten¬ 
dents of Prisons who are nominated by Government. The posts 
of Sepoys are filled in by direct recruitment and higher posts 
from the guarding establishment are generally filled in by 
departmental promotion according to seniority. 

But if suitable persons according to seniority arc not available, 
appointments to the posts in higher grade are made hy selection 
from amongst the members of the next lower rank or by nomi¬ 
nation of canditlates with high academic qualifications fixed for 
similar posts. Medical officers are drafted for services in Jail 
department for two years from Medical Department. 

The Superintendents of Prisons and Jailors receive theoretical 
as well as practical training in Jail Officers’ Training School at 
Yeravda on sci<'ntific basis in all fields of correctional work. A 
comprehensive training programme in correctional administra¬ 
tion work has been prescribed for the said purpose and the 
course of training has been so designed as to meet the actual 
requirements of jail guards in discharging their daily duties 
satisfactorily. 

An accounts test has also been prescribed for gazetted and 
non-gazetted superior staff of the Jail department. 

A physical training instructor visits the jails in the State and 
imparts training in drill games and other physical activities both 
to the inmates of the jail and also to the jail guards. 

The section of guarding establishment is armed and it serves 
as reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards in immediate 
charge of prisoners inside the prison or in extramural gangs in 
the event of assault, mutiny, escape or other emergency. It is 
also available to mount guard over particularly dangerous 
prisoners or prisoners sentenced to death who are termed as 
condemned prisoners. 
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Prisoner.s are classified as class I and class II by the court after 
taking into consideration their status in the society and the 
nature of offence committed by them. They are further classi¬ 
fied as casual, habitual, undertrial, and security or detenue. 

There is no separate class of political prisoners f)ut certain 
rules which do not allow the grant of facilities and privileges on 
the score of length of sentence are relaxed in their favour under 
the specific orders of Government. Prisoners are grouped as 
“short termers’’, “medium termers” and “long termers”. 

A jail reforms committee was appointed by Government in 
1946. Their report was published in August, 1947. The com¬ 
mittee made several recommendations to Government calculated 
to bring about the reformation of the prisoners and the Gov¬ 
ernment had accepted many of their recommendations. The 
rules of the treatment have been liberalised. With the abolition of 
Whipping Act [vide Bombay Act No. XXXIX of 1957), flogging 
as jail punishment is stopped altogether. Punishments such as 
penal diet and gunny clothing no more exist. Rules about 
letters and interviews have been liberalised. 

The prisoners are given the facility of [i) letters and inter¬ 
view?, (ii) library books, {Hi) newspapers, {iv) legal aid, {v) smok¬ 
ing at prisoners cost, and (ot) exhibition of films through the 
Publicity department. 

Physical training and literary classes are conducted for the 
benefit of prisoners. 

Prisoners are employed in prison maintenance services and 
prison farms. 

Board of Visitors comprising non-official members is set up 
as per rules. 

On Sundays and Jail holidays moral lectures are arranged for 
benefit of prisoners. 

Land admeasuring 13 acres is cultivated by prisoners. 

Convicted prisons who become eligible to earn wages are 
paid wages as per rules. 

Matters pertaining to welfare of prisoners are attended to by 
prison officials as per rules. 

Emphasis is laid on the maintenance of good discipline in the 
prison and positive and constructive discipline is treated as the 
basic foundation for wholesome changes in the attitudes of 
prisoners. 
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Directorate of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correctional Wing). 

In Maharashtra State there are five pieces of Social legislation 
which aim at protecting children and preventing juveniles, 
adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual criminals. 
They are (1) the Bombay Children Act, 1948 ; (2) the Bombay 
Borstal Schools Act, 1929 and (3) the Bombay Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1938. The remaining two are the Bombay Pre¬ 
vention of Begging Act, 1959 and the Bombay Habitual Offen¬ 
ders Act, 1959, dealing with prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders. While the Children Act deals with children below 
16 years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents 
between 16 and 21 years of age and the Probation of Offenders 
Act provides for offenders of any age especially those between 
21 and 25 and those who have not committed offences punishable 
with death or transportation for life. The Licensing Act is also 
being implemented. Under the provisions of this Act every 
social welfare institution is required to obtain licence for safe¬ 
guarding the interests of children, girls, women, etc. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws 
relating to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of children and youthful offenders and also relating to the trial 
of youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal 
classes of childi'en viz., (i) those who arc neglected, destitutes or 
living in immoral surroundings, and those in moral danger; 
(ii) uncontrollable children who have been reported as such by 
their parents ; (iii) children, who have been used for begging 
and other purposes by mercenary persons; and (iv) young 
delinquents who either in the company or at the instigation of 
older persons or by themselves have committed offences under 
the various laws of the land. Such children arc taken charge 
of either by the police or by officers known as “Probation 
Officers” and in most cases are kept in “Remand Home”. A 
Remand Home is primarily meant as a place where a child can 
be safely accommodated, during the period its case is being 
considered and it is also meant to be a centre where a child’s 
character and behaviour can be minutely observed and needs 
fully provided for by wise and careful consideration. After 
enquiries regarding their home conditions and antecedents have 
been completed, they are placed before special courts known as 
Juvenile Courts and dealt with according to the provisions of 
Children Act. If the home conditions are found to be satis¬ 
factory and if what is needed is only friendly guidance and 
supervision, then the children are restored to their parents and 
placed under the supervision of a trained Probation Officer. If 
the home conditions are unwholesome and uncongenial, the 
children are committed to institution known as “Certified 
School or Fit Persons Institution”. 

“Fit Person” (includes a fit person institution which in relation 
to the care of any child) means any association or body of indi¬ 
viduals whether incorporated or not established for or having 
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In the institutions the children receive formal education and 
training according to their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, 
smithy, book binding, tailoring, agriculture, poultry farming, 
gardening, cane work, knitting etc. Youthful offenders, when 
implicated in any offence alongwith adult offcnder.s, have to be 
tried separately in Juvenile Courts. The technique employed in 
Juvenile Courts is entirely different from that in other courts. 
Juvenile Courts are held in Remand Homes. Penal terms such 
as “sentence” and “conviction” are substituted by the terms 
“commitment” and the “punishment”, respectively and are 
described as treatment. The children are regarded as innocents 
and victims of circumstances or of the wrong treatment received 
from adults. 


B.nstal Adolescent offenders coming under the Borstal Schools Act 

Schools Act. arc sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Kolha¬ 
pur. Factory work and agricidture form two main heads of 
vocational training. Weaving, manufacture of furniture and 
stationery, and smithy are .some of the other vocations taught. 
The adolescents sent to this school are given such individual 
training and formal education and are subjected to such disci¬ 
plinary and moral influences as will be conducive to their 
reformation. However, boys found to be too incorrigible or 
unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred to the 
Juvenile section of the Yeravda prison. Similarly, if the 
Inspector-General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in the 
Juvenile section can be better treated to his advantage if he is 
sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juvenile and adolescents, when they have finished a certain 
period of residence in the institutions to which they arc sent and 
have acquired some proficiency in a trade, are released, under a 
licence as prescribed under the rules, to live in their homes or, 
if they are destitutes in “After-care Hostels” (institutions run by 
non-official agencic.s) under supervision, and efforts are made to 
find employment for them. 

Organisation. proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men¬ 

tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is pro- 
\dded. The non-official machinery is provided by the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Probation and After-care Association, Pune, with 
a net-work of affiliated bodies called the District Probation and 
After-care Assbeiations. These Associations provide “Remand 
Homes” and “After-care Hostels” and also direct Probation 
Officers to make enquiries regarding the home conditions and 
antecedents of children and also to supervise the young persons 
relased either directly by courts or on licence from Certified 
Schools and the Borstal School, Kolhapur. 
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The official agency is the Directorate of Social Welfare (Correc¬ 
tional Administration Wing), Pune. The Directorate works 
under the Education and Social Welfare Department of the 
Government of Maharashtra. There are now four wings of the 
Directorate of Social Welfare under the Director of Social Wel¬ 
fare, as under: — 

(1) Backward Class Wing—^for all backward class welfare 

activities. 

(2) Correctional Administration Wing— 

(rt) Children Act work, Juvenile Branch and State Associa¬ 
tion Branch. 

(b) Beggars Act work—Habitual Offenders Restriction work, 

Bombay Probation of Offenders Act work. 

(c) Moral and Social Hygiene and After-care Programme. 

(3) Tribal Research Unit. 

(4) Planning, Education and Research. 

So far as Osmanabad district is concerned the Beggars Act has 
not been applied to any part of the district. 

The Bombay Children (Extension and Amendment) Act, 1963, 
has been made applicable to all the districts of Marathwada, 
excepting tht parts V and VI of the Act which have not been 
applied as yet to any part of the Osmanabad district. 

There is one institution named as Government School for 
Blind at Latur. This institution is also recognised as Fit 
Persons Institution. It accommodates about 40 blind children 
of age group from 9 years to 14 years. It is located in Central 
Government low income housing colony. 

Ary a Anathalnya, Osmanabad, is also a Fit Persons Institu¬ 
tion for reception and education of court committed children 
under the Bombay Children Act, 1948. 
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CHAPTER 13—OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Bull di s’CkS and Communications Department 

The Buii.din(;s and Communications department at the district 
level is under rhe dual control of the State Government as also ol: 
the Zilla Parishad. All the works relating to state highways and 
buildings rcc|uired for the administrative departments under the 
State sector are entrusted to the department under the State 
sector. While the construction, maintenance and allied work 
regarding the roads below the category of state highways such as 
major district roads etc. along with the buildings required by the 
Zilla Parishad and the irrigation works that irrigate less than 
250 acres (101.171 hectares) are entrusted to the department under 
the Zilla Parishad. 

The Buildings and Communications department mainly deals 
with roads and htiildings, electricity, construction and mainten¬ 
ance of electric installations in Government buildings and park.s 
and gardens. 

The Buildings and Communications Division, Osmanabad, has 
control over the districts of Osmanabad and Bhir. 

The Chief I'.nginecr who is the Joint Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment is the head of rhe department at State level. Under him 
are the Superiurending Engineers and Electrical Engineers. The 
Osmanabad di\ision falls under the jurisdiction of Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer, Aurangabad Circle. The Osmanabad division is 
in charge of Executive Engineer whose jurisdiction extends over 
two suh-div'isions v\irh headipiarters at Osmanabad and Latur. 
The officers in charge of sub-divisions arc called Sub-Divisional 
Officers. 

The Executi\e Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. He has to see that proper measures are 
taken to preserve all buildings and works in his division and to 
prevent encroachment on Government lands in his charge. He 
is responsible to see that survey and maintenance instruments 
and stocks and stores in his division are properly cared for, and 
to report on their condition to the Superintending Engineer at 
rhe end of each working season. In addition to this he is 
responsible for proper execution of municipal works. 
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The construction and maintenance of the national highways 
and state highways is the responsibility of the department in the 
State sector. The total road mileage in these two categories in 
the district is 354.33 (national highways 49.27 miles and 
state highways 305.06 miles). As regards building construction 
five major works have been comjileted and four arc in progress. 
The estimated cost of a building for polytechnic proposed at Latur 
is put at Rs. 17 lakhs. There are 13 rest houses in the district in 
charge of the Executive Engineer, Osmanabad. 

The department in the district sector is headed by the Parishad 
Executive Engineer who also acts as the .secretary of the works 
committee. He is in over-all charge of all the works of the Zilla 
Parishad. Though sidiordinate to the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Zilla ParisViad, in technical matters his advice prevails. 

In Osmanabad district the total road mileage of 83.92 falling 
under the category of major district roads has been transferred 
to Zilla Parishad for construction and maintenance. 

An Electrical Circle, in charge of Electrical Engineer to Gov¬ 
ernment, Building and Communications department, has juris¬ 
diction over the entire State of Maharashtra. 

The functions of the Electrical Circle are as under: 

(1) Execution and maintenance of electrical installations 
work of Government buildings. 

(2) Carrying out advisory, administrative and executive 
duties pertaining to the generation and use of electricity and 
administration of Indian Electricity Act, 1956 and Indian 
Electricity Rules and Electricity Duty Act. 

The Electrical Circle has been bifurcated into two wings viz., 
Executive Wing and Inspection Wing at the divisional level. 
For the Executive Wing of this Circle there are four Electrical 
divisions, each in charge of the Executive Engineer. The head- 
fpiarters of these Electrical divisions arc located at Bombay, 
Nagpur, Aurangabad and Pune, respectively. 

Irrigation and Power Departmeni’ 

The Irrigation and Power department deals with irrigation 
works and public health works in the district. 

At the Secretariat level the Chief Engineer (Irrigation) who is 
the Joint Secretary to the Government of Maharashtra is charged 
with the over-all direction and control of construction and 
management of all the medium irrigation schemes. The Chicl 
Engineer (Minor Irrigation and Public Health) who is also a 
Joint Secretary looks alter the minor irrigation works and public 
health schemes. 

There are no major irrigation works in Osmanabad district. 
The medium and minor irrigation works in the chstnet ate 
under the control of the Superintending Engineer, Marathwada 
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Irrigation Circle, Aurangabad. Investigation and preparation of 
plans and estimates of medium projects is done by the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Marathwada Irrigation Circle, Aurangabad. 
The medium projects are executed by the Executive Engineer, 
Irrigation Division. Osmanabad and Executive Engineer, Irriga¬ 
tion Division, Ambejogai while ‘minor irrigation projects irrigat¬ 
ing more than 250 acres are executed by the Executive Engineer, 
Marathwada Irrigation Division, Nanded. Minor irrigation 
works irrigating 250 acres or less are constructed and maintained 
by the Zilla Parishad, Osmanabad. 

There are in all five medium irrigation projects in the district 
taken up in the Third Five-Year Plan. Khasapur project spilled 
over from Second Five-Year Plan is completed in all respects. 
The spillway capacity of this project is found to be inadecpiate to 
discharge the maximum Inglis Flood and hence the work of 
increasing the spillway capacity has been taken up. This work 
is under the control of Executive Engineer, Irrigation Division, 
Osmanabad. Under the control of Irrigation Division, Osmana¬ 
bad, there are many sub-divisions and the work allotted to each 
sub-division is as under : 

(1) Thirna Project Sub-Division. —This sub-division is responsi¬ 
ble for execution of head works and canal works of Thirna Pro¬ 
ject having a gross storage of 399.91 M.cft. irrigating 6,000 acres 
of seasonal crops. Head works and a part length of the project 
arc completed. 

(2) Chandani Project. —One sub-division looks after the 
head works of Ubandani dam as well as the modification of 
Khasapur dam and maintenance of irrigation under Khasapur, 
The second sub-division, viz., Chandani Canal sub-division is 
responsible for preparation of canal estimates and execution of 
canal works. Head works and part length of the canal are 
completed. 

(3) Harni Project. —The organisation in this case is similar to 
that of Chandani Project. The head work sub-division looks 
after the works of dam, and canal suli-division looks after the 
works of canal. Head works and part length of canal are 
completed. 

(4) Kurnoor Project. —The work on this project was started in 
1964. One sub-division for head work and two sub-divisions for 
the canals have been opened. The work on the project is in 
progress. 

(5) Chirni Project. —The work on this project was started in 
1964 and is looked after by three sub-divisions, one for head 
works and two for canals. The work of head works and canals 
has already started. 
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Name of Scheme 

Estimated Potential 
cost created 

(Rs. in lakhs) (in acres) 

Remarks 

Activities. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


1. Khas.ipur Project 

58-82 

8,832 

Work complcicd. 


2. Thirna Project 

61-70 

6,000 

Head work completed in June 
1963 and Canal works are in 





progress. 


3- Chandani Project 

71-60 

5,000 

Head work completed in June 
1964 and Canal works are in 





progress. 


4. Harni Project 

49-34 

3,200 

Head work completed in June 
1964 and Canal works are in 





progress. 


5. Ghirni Project 

.. 102-32 

7,000 

Head work started in Match 

1964. 


6. Kurnoor Project .. 

.. 100-83 

9,000 

Itead work started in July 1964. 


The first four projects were to he completed by the end of the 
Third Five Year Plan and the irrigation potential to the extent 
of 23,032 acres was expected to he created. The last two projects 
VIZ., Kurnoor and Ghirni will be completed during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer, Marathwada Irrigation Circle. Aurangaiiad, for execu- 
tion and management of all the projects mentioned above, 
within his division. The above mentioned Sub-Divisional 
Officers are responsible to the Executive Engineer for manage¬ 
ment and execution of works efficiently and economically within 
their sub-divisions. The work in the sub-divisions is executed by 
Overseers. 

There are two sub-divi.sions for construction of minor irrigation 
works. One sub-division undertakes investigation and prepara¬ 
tion of plans and estimates and the other is responsible for the 
execution of minor irrigation works in the district. Both these 
sub-divisions are under the control of Executite Engineer, 
Marathwada Minoi’ Irrigation Division, Nanded. 

The minor irrigation works which irrigate less than 250 acres 
are being investigated and executed by the Zilla Parishad. 

Two minor irrigation works viz., Sonari and Deonagarwadi 
tanks were taken up at the end of the Second Five Year Plan. 
In the Third Five-Year Plan there were in all 11 works including 
the above two, under execution and irrigation. Potential to the 
extent of 12,380 acres was expected to be created at the ynd of 
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this Plan. The total outlay on these scheme.s would be CHAPTER 13. 

Rs. 41..3.3 lakhs. These schemes are located at Sonari, Dconagar- 

wadi, Bharti, Dhauora, Bhat, Shirpur, Deoni, Tungi, Malcgaon, Departments. 

Khasar-Balkunda, Clondigaon and Chincholi-Topse. Ikkigahon 

.AND Power. 

During the 1 bird Five-Year Plan the works of 20 Bandharas and Activitks. 
special repairs to two tanks were taken up for execution through 
the Zilla Parishad. Irrigation potential of 2,170 acres with an 
outlay of Rs. 8,60 lakhs was expected to he created hy the end of 
Third Five-Year Plan. 

The total irrigation potential to he created by the end of 
Third Five-Year Plan was of the order of 37,582 acres. 

The Chief Fugineer, Minor Irrigation and Public Health, and Public Health 
Joint Secretary, Irrigation and Power Department, is responsible Organisation, 
for the direetion and overall control of the Public Health Wing, 

For preparation of plans and estimates and execution of works 
of water-supply and drainage schemes in the district, the 
Superintending Fugineer, Aurangabad Public Health Circle,, 

Aurangabad, exercises adminkstrativc and technical control. 

The Fxecutive Fugineer, Public Health Works Division, Nandcd, 
is entrusted with the work of execution of water-supply and 
drainage schemes in the district. For that purpose two sub¬ 
divisions, viz., (i) Osmanal)ad Sanitary Sub-Division with hcad- 
quarters at Latur, and (2) Udgir Water-Supply Sub-Division with 
headquarters at L'dgir have been created. The work of prepara¬ 
tion of plans and estimates of municipal water-.supply schemes is 
entrusted to Executive Engineer, Public Health Project Division, 

Aurangabad and the Public Health Project Sub-Division, Nanded. 

Rural water-sup[ilv schemes in difficult and scarcity areas and 
regional rural water-supply schemes are entrusted to Rural Water 
Supply Project Sub-Division, Osmanabad. Other rural water- 
supply schemes are the rc.sponsibility of the Zilla Parishad. 

The following live schemes were taken up in the Third Five- 
Year Plan: — 

(1) Remndelling of Latur Water-Supply Scheme (Spill-over). 

(2) Udgir Water-Supply Scheme (Spill over). 

(3) Remodelling of Tuljapur Water-Supply Scheme (New). 

(4) Improvement to Osmanabad Water-Supply Scheme (New). 

(.5) Kalam Water-Supply Scheme (New). 

Agriculture Department 

Prior to the formation of the Zilla Parishads, all agricultural Agriculture. 
activities were in the charge of the Agriculture Department with Oiganisation. 
the Director of Agriculture, with headquarters at Pune as its 
head. Since the formation of the Zilla Parishads, the agricultural 
activities in the district arc under the dual control of the State 
Government as also of the Zilla Parishad. 
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The department is in over-all charge of the Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Maharashtra State, Pune. At the district level it is 
headed hy the Agricultural Development Officer whose services 
are placed under the Zilla Parishad. The Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Officer is responsible to the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Zilla Parishad though in technical matters the advice of the 
Director prevails. 

The following arc the schemes' supervised and 
the department in the State sector; — 

(1) Taluka seed multiplication Farms. 

(2) Scheme for fertilizer and varietal trials 

fields. 

(3) Scheme of development of local manurial resources. 

(4) Free fertilizer demonstration. 

(5) Vegetable development scheme. 

(6) Sugarcane development scheme. 

In the district sector the department is controlled by the Agri¬ 
cultural Development Officer and the guidance is provided by the 
Agriculture Committee of the Zilla Parishad. The Animal Hus¬ 
bandry Section “ of the department is headed by the District 
Animal Husbandry Officer w'ho is responsible to the Agricultural 
Development Officer, The technical guidance in this respect is 
provided by the Director of Animal Husbandry, Maharashtra 
State, Pune. 

Animal Husbandry Department. 

The main functions of the Animal Husbandry department are 
treatment of animals, control of live-stock epidemics and improve¬ 
ment of live-stock. 

The activities* of the department in the district are controlled 
hy the District Animal Husbandry Officer. He is responsible to 
the Agricultural Development Officer and works under the techni¬ 
cal guidance of the Deputy Director of Animal Husbandry, 
Aurangabad Division, Aurangabad and the Directoi of Animal 
Husbandry, Maharashtra State Pune. 

Though Animal Husbandry department is a separate depart¬ 
ment of the State, it functions as a part of the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment of the Zilla Parishad. However, in all technical matters the 
advice of the Deputy Director of Animal Husbandry, Aurangabad 
Division, Aurangabad and the Director of Animal Husbandry, 
Maharashtra State, prevails. 

For details please refer to chapter 4. 

For detailsplease refer to chapter 14. 

* For details please see chapter 14. 
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Forest Department 


CHAPTER 13. 


The Chief Conservator of Forests, Maharashtra State with his 
headc]uartcrs at Poona is the head of the Forest department. The 
whole State is divided into six circles as detailed below: — 

Name of Circle Headquarters 


other 

Departments. 

Forest. 

Organisation. 


(1) Pune Circle 

Pune 

(2) Nasik Circle 

Nasik 

(3) Thana Circle 

Thana 

(4) Amravafi Circle 

Amravati 

(5) Nagpur Circle 

Nagpur 

(6) Chandrapur Circle 

Chandrapur (at 


He is assisted by Deputy Chief Conservator of Forests and one 
Wild Life Preservation Officer both having headquarters at Pune. 
Each Forest Circle is headed by a Conservator of Forests. 


In respect of silvicultural matters there is one Silviculturist in 
charge who is assisted by an Assistant Silviculturist. The Silvi¬ 
culturist works under the direct control of Chief Conservator of 
Forests. He conducts research in various problems of regenera¬ 
tion and tending of forests and their maintenance. Similarly, 
there is a separate branch for forest utilisation manned by Forest 
Utilisation Officer stationed at Pune who conducts research for 
economical utilisation of various forest products. He also works 
under the direct control and guidance of Chief Conservator of 
Forests. The Forest Statistician deals with statistical investiga¬ 
tion of Forest department. Apart from compiling the statistical 
data in respect of yield, revenue and expenditure the Forest 
Statistician helps the Silviculturist, the Utilisation Officer and 
the Divisional Forest Officer in lay-out and analysis of research 
investigations of Forest Crops. 


The Conservators of Forests have under them Divisional Forest 
Officers and the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers, to look after the 
administration of divisions and independent sub-divisions, respec¬ 
tively. The Divisional Forest Officers belong to Maharashtra 
Forest Service, Class I, and the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers to 
Maharashtra Forest Service, Class If. Generally the divisions 
are further divided into sub-divisions. The sub-divisions are 
in charge of Sub-Divisional Forest Officers. The divisions or sub¬ 
divisions as the case may be arc further divided into small execu¬ 
tive parts called ranges and each range is managed by Range 
Forest Officer under the control of Divisional Forest Officer or the 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officer as the case may be. The Range 
Forest Officer is a subordinate class III officer, who is usually 
trained at one of the Forest Colleges of India at Dehradun or 
Coimbatore. The range is further sub-divided into rounds. 
The round is managed by Round Officer. The round is further 
sub-divided into beats and each beat is managed by a beat-guard. 
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—- control of Ahmadnagar Fore.st Division. The Divi.sional Forest 

DepartmLts. Officer has seven Range Fore.st Officers under him. There are in 
].„„Ks,j. all 21 Round Officers and 88 Beat-guards in this division. 

iiiiiici.. typ'i of vegetation is mainly tropical thorn forests of 

Champion’s classification. However, there arc some vestiges of 
the dry deciduous forests. 

The Revenue and Forest departments are closely inter-connect¬ 
ed. Afforestation and disforestation are practically joint func¬ 
tions of Revenue and Forest departments. 

nivisional Divi.sional P'orest Officer is directly responsible for the 

Fment Officer, exploitation and regeneration of the forests according to sanc¬ 
tioned Working Plans and other orders. He conduct.s sales, 
enters into contracts, supplies material to departments and the 
public, realises revenue and controls expenditure under instruc¬ 
tions from the Conservator of Forests. He deals finally with 
forest offence cases having power to compound the .same. In 
short, he is responsible for forest administration and manage¬ 
ment in all matters relating to technical forest operation. 

Sub-Divisional , fluties of the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer in charge of an 

Forest Officer, independent sub-division are exactly the same as those of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, while the Assistant Conservator or Sub- 
Divisional Porcst Officer attached to a division assists the Divi¬ 
sional horcst Officer in the work of inspection and supervision of 
various kinds of silvicultural works recjuiring technical knowledge, 
besides attending to other duties entrusted by the Divisional 
Forest Officer. 

nanffc Finest The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his range. 

Officer. He is responsible for carrying out, with the help of the Round 
Officers and Beat-guards, and according to the orders of the 
Divisional Forest Officer or the A.ssistant Conservator of Forests 
or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, all the works in his charge, such 
as marking, reservation, girdling and felling of trees, the tran.s- 
port of timber, fuel, etc. to the sale depots, sowing, planting, 
tending and other silvicultural operations, construction of roads, 
buildings and wells according to .sanctioned plans and estimates, 
protection of forests and investigation of forest offences, super¬ 
vision on removal of forest produce by purchasers and by holders 
of rights and privileges and issue of forest transit passes and 
permits. 

■ Foresters. The Forester’s duties include protection of forcst.s, detection 
and investigation of forest offences, issue of forest transit passes 
and permits, collection of revenue from permits and compensation 
in offences, preservation of standards, [i.e., the number and kind 
of trees prescribed for preservation and the manner of cutting, 
etc.) in coupes given out to contractors for cutting, inspection and 
protection of forests, and guidance and supervision of forest 
guards. 
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The Forest Guard’s functions arc to patrol and protect all chapter ]3. 
forests in Jiis heat, repair and maintain forest hoimdary marks, 
execute sihiculioral works, viz., sowing, planting and creeper- Departments, 
cutting and detect forest offences. Fonesr. 

Duties. 


Under the Indian Forest Act (XVT of 1927), forests are divided 
into two ctitegories, viz., reserved and protected forests. Before 
forests are classilied they have tt) be subjected to regtdar settle¬ 
ment by a Koresi Setrlenient Oflicer, who enquires into the 
existence of all jndilic and private rights. In the case of above- 
metitiotied forest areas of Osmanahad district, these are the 
jtarainpoke lamls tind the stntlement is not yet effected. Such 
total tinclassed land in charge of Forest dt:partiTient of Alimad- 
nagar J'orest Division is 6.75 s<j. miles. 

The main functions of the Forest department are exploitation, 
regeneration, and protection of forests according to the sanction¬ 
ed Working I*l;ms and other ortlers anti the conduct of sales, 
entering into contracts and supply of material to Government 
de]>artments and the public. In adtlition a mnnher of schemes 
under the Second Fitc-Year Plan are executed hv this depart¬ 
ment in this tlivisicm. The salient aspects t)f the funciions are 
described below ; — 

(1) Rcgcneratiofi and maintenance .—As the area is cut and tree 
growth removed, it is regenerated with Iresh crop. Great care 
and precautions are taken against damages by men, animals, 
insects, and other pests and again.st adverse climatic influences, 
and other inanimate agencies. Damage by man is caused by 
(1) lighting of (ires, (2) encroachments, (.r) faulty fire tiiicing and 
(4) misuse of forest rights and privileges. Though occasionally 
forest fires may originate from natural cau.ses, in the vast majority 
of ca.ses thev are due to human action, either within or outside 
the forests. To prevent damage by fire, the W'holchearted 
support and co-operation of the public is required. This co¬ 
operation is secured through the authority and influence of the 
village headman. Precautionary measures like fire-tracing and 
early hnrning are also taken by the department in good time. 
Clearing of shrubby growth along roads and paths is also done 
to avert any fire spreading in the forests. Rigid patrolling and 
vigilant watch again.st unauthorised felling and removal of 
forest protluce by the villagers is resorted to. Offenders in res¬ 
pect of unauthorised grazing and other damage from cattle are 
dealt with under the Forest Act and other laws. 


Forest Guards. 
C’.las^^ihc ation. 


Fii nciion.*;. 


(2) Sy.Ucm of Management .—The area under the management 
of the department in the district is worked under the various 
silvicultural systems, prescribed in the working plan. But the 
forests of Ostnanahad district have not yet been covered under 
atiy systematic working plan. However, the regeneration work 
is mainly carried our by artificial methods. Usually every year 
areas arc selected for direct sowing of seed as well as planting of 
stumps and seedlings and such areas are looked after for a 
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period of three years and are closed for grazing for a period of 
ten years under the various afforestation schemes. So far, an 
area of 3,805 acres has already been afforested successfully in the 
district and this area is also producing abundance of grass. 
There is no practice of agri-silvi cultivation in the district. 

(3) Exploitation. —Forest products of the district arc divided 
into two main classes i.e., major and minor. The chief major 
forest products are timber, firewotid and charcoal. The forests 
being of a very poor cpiality, no major forest products are pro¬ 
duced and whatever are produced from forests arc consumed 
locally. The chief minor forest products are grass and apta- 
temhliurni leaves. 

The minor forest products are sold by auctions. Some minor 
forest produce is also sold on permits. 

There are no forest roads in the Osmanabad district. 

The recognised forest rights, privileges and concessions are 
usually granted lo tbc people. 

The Government of India inaugurated in 1950 an important 
programme called Vana Mahotsava to be celebrated in the first 
week of July every year. However, the week for the celebration 
of Vana Mahotsava is different for each district and is fixed after 
taking into consideration the probable period of starting of the 
rains. The object of Vana Mahotsava is to encourage the plant¬ 
ing of as many trees as po.ssible in suitable localities. In choos¬ 
ing the trees, preference is given to quick-growing species of 
economic value such as eucalyptus, bamboo, fruit-trees, orna¬ 
mental trees, fodder-trees etc. Free supply of seedlings is made 
to the public and to other departments for planting during 
annual Vana Mahotsava from the Ramling Nursery in Earshi 
Range which is adjoining the Osmanabad district. 

Under the Scheme, clearing operations over 915 acres (every 
year) and fire tracing work of 3,805 acres have been done under 
the Second Five-Year Plan. 


Planting of Agave in linear belt over 5 miles has been done 
in the year 1963-64 to serve as a fencing to old afforestation 
areas, as a fire protection measure and for supplying the raw 
material to cottage industry. 

The edible grass from the afforestation areas of the district are 
annually being exploited under the Fodder Bank Scheme at 
Ramling. In the year 1963-64 nearly 2 lakh lbs. of grass was cut 
departmentally, baled and transported to Ramling for supplying 
to scarcity areas and famine tracts. 
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Owing to the (icterioration of forests and their mal-distril)\irion 
the villagers are lindiiig it difficult to get the facilities of grazing, 
fodder and fuel etc. It is, therefore, jiroposed to get the deteri¬ 
orated treeless tracts improved by the efforts of the villagers. 
V'illagers arc being advised very often and more so at the time 
of the annual Vann Mahotsava to abstain from burning cow- 
dung as fuel which is to be used for manuring agricultural fields. 
They are also asked to take more care about their cattle wealth 
which is the backbone of the agricultural industry in India. To 
achieve this, Maharashtra Government have included the im¬ 
provement of grazing land and develojiment of woodlands in the 
list of local development works anti the schemes relating to the 
improvement of grazing lands and woodlands are included 
under ihe Community Develt)pment programme. 

The Scheme has been introducetl to meet the vital necessities 
of the villagers in respect of grazing, fodder and fuel as far as 
possible. 'J'hc scheme is called development of pastures through 
the Gram Pancfiayats. This scheme is being executed by the 
.Zilla Parishad, Osinanabad and funds are allotted each year hy 
the Chief Constrvator of Forests. 

DiRECrORATK OK INDUSTRIES 

The organisational set up of the Directorate of Industries can 
be divided into four parts as follow's; — 

(1) Head Ollici'. 

(2) Regional and District Offices. 

(.3) Institutions. 

(4) Statutory Boards or Corporations with which the Direc¬ 
torate is concerned. 

The Directorate of Industries formerly worked in an advisory 
and regulatorv capacity. Now it plays a progressively positive 
role in the matter of industrialisation. Due to this change in 
the functional responsibilities of the department, its work has 
become both extensive in scope and diverse in character. The 
Directorate is headed by the Industries Commissioner. The 
division of work in the head office is functional and is territorial 
in the regions. The Deputy Commissioners are in charge at 
regional levels. The Industries Officers are the district officers of 
the Directorate. They are assisted by Industries Inspectors. 

The Collector of the district is the ex-officio Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner for Industries. He is assisted by Industries Officer belong¬ 
ing to the class II cadre and Industries Inspectors, District 
Indttstries Officers ;ire directly responsible to the Collector who 
is the Deputy Conunissioner for Industries and indirectly to 
Regional Officers. There are three Deputy Directors of Indus¬ 
tries with their heatlt[uarters at Bombay, Pune and Nagpur. 
Tw'o Assistant Directors are stationed at Aurangabad. They 
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provide technical assistance to the Deputy Industries Commis¬ 
sioners and are responsible lor the technical co-ordination 
among the district oflicers under them. They are mainly con- 
cerncfl with the promotion and organisation of industries in the 
region. 

The main function of the Directorate is to luster the growth 
of industries in the Stare. These functions can be grouped in 
four broad categories viz., those pertaining to large scale indus¬ 
tries, small-scale industries, cottage atid village industries and 
miscellaneous functions. 

As far as the large scale and small-scale industries are concern¬ 
ed the Directorate has to assist the |)arties in securing land, 
water, power, transport facilities, etc. ; to dexclop suitable sites in 
the industrial estates so as to offer the small entrepreneurs ready 
built work-sheds with power and water arrangements with com- 
munitv facilities such as post oflice. canteen etc., ott co-operative 
basis in suitable areas ; to grant financial assistance by way of 
loatis under the State-Aid to Tndustries Rules and stihsiciy on 
power-supply atid sponsor grant of such ttssistance in institutions 
like the State Ratik of India, the Maharashtra State Finance 
Corporation, National Small Industries Corporation atid Maha- 
rtishtra Small Scale Industries Development Corporation for hire 
and purchase of tnachitiery ; to assist the parties iti securing raw 
nialerials imported and indigenems; to assist the parties in 
marketing products by registration with Central Stores Purchase 
Organistition, Director General of Sujiplies and Disposals, 
National Small Itidustries Corporation by persuttding them 
to joiti the qualitv tnarkitig scheme and to collect i|uarterly 
statistics of prodttetion and labour. 

So far as cottage and village industries are concertied the 
Dirc’ctoratc has to encounige the industries by following a policy 
ol preferences to thetn in the State purchase programme. 
Organising training-ci/m-production ctentres and granting finan¬ 
cial assistance to tutisans and forming their industritil co-opera¬ 
tives is done by the Zilla Parishad. 

In addition to the functions listed above the Directorate has to 
undertake central purchase of stores rei|uired by the Government 
departments and itistitutions and also the enforcement of Weights 
atid Measures Act. The Industries Oflicer also acts ;is the 
Inspector of Weights and Measures. lie is responsible for the 
proper implementaton of the Act as also for the supervision and 
control over the work of the Industries Inspectors. For all pur¬ 
poses, the oflice of the Industries Officer at the district level is a 
part and parcel of the Collector’s office. 

The Industries Officer with headquarters at Osmatiahad is iti 
charge of cottage, small-scale and large-scale industries in the 
district. He works directly under the Collector who is the 
Deputy Industries Commissioner and indirectly under the regional 
officer With headquarters at Aurangabad. 
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The Assistant Director of Industries, Aurangabad works CHAPTER 13. 
directly under tlu; Industries Commissioner, Maharashtra State other 

so far as small-scale and cottage industries are concerned and Departments, 

under the Directorate of Industries, Maharashtra State, Bombay, K-dustries. 

so far as large-scale industries are concerned. His duties are Functions, 

mainly advisory and promotional. He also works as a co-ordinat¬ 
ing link between the head office and the district offices as well as 
among different district offices. The work of actual implementa¬ 
tion of different industrial assistance schemes and other regulatory 
functions is now transferred to the Collectors and Deputy Indus¬ 
tries Commissioners and thereby to the District Industries Officers. 

He is also incharge of work connected with the administration 
of the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958. 

His functions relate to the enforcement of the Weights and 
Measures Act, collection of revenue in the form of fees for veri¬ 
fication and re verification and stamping of weights and measures, 
etc. He is authorised to grant and/or renew licences under the 
Bombay Weigbt.s and Mca.siires (Enforcement) Act, 1958 to 
repairers of and/or dealers in weights and measures, weighing 
and/or measuring instruments etc., to applicants complying with 
the prescribed reciuiremcnts under intimation to the Directorate 
of Industries. He is also designated as the Deputy Controller of 
Weights and Measures under the Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Enforcement) Act. 1958. He is retjuired to render all possible 
assistance to thc' occupiers of factories with a view to obtaining 
statistical rettirus complete in all respects in good time. He also 
collects industrial and commercial information on a voluntary 
basis as and when recpiired either by the State or hy the Union 
Government. He undertakes investigations in connection with 
cases of trade disputes with parties in the district referred to by 
Indian embassies abroad or F'oreign embassies in India. Cases of 
breaches of the provisions of the Trade and Marks Act, 1958 or 
Emblems and Names (Prevention of Improper Use) Act, ]95(} 
arc also investigated by him. In addition he is empowered to 
sanction loans under the State-Aid to Industries Rules to the limit 
of Rs. 1,000 in each case, to applicants in his jurisdiction, subject 
to the condition that the total amount sanctioned by him does 
nor exceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His miscellaneous duties 
extend to investigation of applications (for industrial purposes) 
from parties in his area for licence under the Industries (Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation) Act, 1951, for requirements of power, 
water, land acquisition, erection of buildings ; for essentiality 
certificate in coimection with the. imports and for raw materials 
and machinery, allotment of controlled materials such as iron 
and steel, cement, etc. 

The Assistant Director of Industries, Aurangabad, is assisted in 
his work by other sub-ordinate staff stationed at Aurangabad. 

So far as Osnianaltad district is concerned he is assisted by an 
Industries Officer stationed at Osmanabad and by three Junior 
Industries Inspectors and three Manual Assistants with their 
headquarters at Osmanabad, Udgir and Latur. 
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The duties assigned to the former Inspectors of Weights and 
Measures under the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932 
and the Rules thereunder are now carried out by the Industries 
Inspectors who are also assigned duties under the Bombay Weights 
and Measures (Enforcement) Act and Rules wherever this Act 
is in force. The main purpose of these Acts is to provide for 
the adoption and compulsory use of standard weights and mea¬ 
sures in the State. No weight or measure or weighing or measur¬ 
ing instrument may he sold, delivered or used for trade, unless 
it has been verified or re-verified in the manner prescribed by the 
Rules made under these Acts and stamped by an Inspector with 
a stamp of verification. Fees are fixed for verification, stamping, 
etc. It is the duty of the Inspectors to carry out the verification 
and stamping and to collect the fees. 

The Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956 has esta¬ 
blished in India the standard weights and measures based on the 
Metric system. The change over to the Metric system was 
spread over 10 years. The Government of Maharashtra has 
enacted the complementary legislation, viz., the Bombay Weights 
and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 and the Rules thereunder. 

It was decided by the State Government that the provisions of 
the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 in 
so far as they relate to weights or measures should be introduced 
in a phased programme in specified areas of the State. So far as 
Osmanabad district is concerned the exclusive use of metric 
weights and measures of capacity in metric units for all transac¬ 
tions in trade and commerce was made compulsory from April 1, 
1964. 

In 1963, four special Industries Officers for Weights and Mea¬ 
sures Squad, were appointed in the four regions of the State. 
Their jurisdictions are limited to their respective regions and 
they work under the control of the Regional Deputy Assistant 
Director of Industries. They are provided with vehicles and 
other sulxirdinate stall. Their main duty is to pay surprise 
visits and check the work of Inspectors, guide them in proper 
implementation of the Weights and Measures Act, 1958, and 
some times arrange special raids in weekly markets or important 
mandis, etc. 

The Industries Inspectors have to carry out duties in connec¬ 
tion with collection of statistics from scheduled industries coming 
under first schedule of the Industries (Development and Regula¬ 
tion Act, 1951) employing 10 to 49 workers. Government of 
India have delegated to them the powers for collecting (piarterly 
production statistics from such units under the Industrial Under¬ 
takings (Collection of Information and Statistics) Rule, 1959, 
The units are retjuired to submit quarterly statistical returns in 
the prescribed pro forma. The Inspectors have to ensure that the 
factories concerned maintain proper accounts and registers and 
have to render assistance in completing the returns. They have 
also to attend to the work connected with the conduct of ad hoc 
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surveys of various small-scale industries at the instance of the State 
Gavernrnent and the Central Government. Besides, they have to 
carry out duties in connection with the registration of small-scale 
industrial undertakings in order to have a correct picture of 
various small-scale industries in the State. 

The Industries Ins[)ectors have to perform various duties in 
respect of large-scale industries, small-scale industries, collection 
of statistics etc. 
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In respect of large-scale industries they have to persuade entre¬ 
preneurs to csiahlhh new factories and to persuade existing facto¬ 
ries to expand thei) activities, to advise the parties on the forma¬ 
lities to he completed and on routing procedural matters and to 
take follow-up action in cases where industrial licences arc granted 
with a view to seeing that the factory is set up without delay. 

As far as small-scale industries are concerned they have to 
attend to all in(|uiries regarding establishment of small-scale 
industries, to assist the parties in securing sheds in an industrial 
estate, or in securing Government land or in acquiring suitable 
private land, to expedite land cases by contacting Revenue Officers, 
to expedite the authorities concerned for supply of water, power, 
and transport facilities like roads or railway sidings, to process 
applications for allotment of indigenous raw materials like coal, 
cement, iron and steel etc., to arrange for grant of essentiality 
certificate for import of machinery and raw materials, for grant 
of cash loans for purchase of machinery, for grant of subsidy on 
power-supply etc., to obtain registration of small-scale units for 
stores purchase with Central Stores Purchase Organisation and 
to process applications for such registration, to advise parties 
towards taking the benefit of marketing assistance offered by the 
National Small Industries Corporation or the Railways, to get 
their products Quality-marked ”, to aetjuaint the parties with 
the export promotion schemes and incentives offered by the 
Government ol India, to see that the construction programme 
of an industrial estate is progressing according to schedule, to 
persuade entrepreneurs to start their units in industrial estates 
and form their co-operatives and to solve the difficulties 
encountered by them and to guide the parties who desire to have 
training and technical know-how to the National Small Indus¬ 
tries Service Institute. 

As regards statistics, they have to obtain registration of small- 
scale units with the Directorate and to collect quarterly statistics. 


Besides, they have to perlorm various miscellaneous duties. 
They are to investigate applications for registration from manu¬ 
facturers, dealers, repairers under the Weights and Measures 
Act, inspect shops, cany out propaganda for the metric system, 
collect revemie, prosecute defaulters and attend to seizure work. 
They have also to inspect the goods and expedite supply of stores 
to the indenting Government departments and to obtain “No 
objection certificate” from consignees. 
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Co-ORERATION DEPARTMENT 

l^hc co-operative inovemcnt plays a vital role in a developing 
agio industrial economy like that of India with a set goal of 
achieving socialistic pattern of society. Naturally, the lead in 
this behalf is given by the Co-operation department in the State- 
sector as well as in the district sector. The co-operative move¬ 
ment touches a wide range of activities in the fields of rural 
finance, agricultural marketing, industrial co-operatives and 
money-lending husiness in the district. All these activities are 
governed under the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1961, 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishads in 1962, co-operation 
has come under the dual control of the State Government as also 
of the Zilla Parishad. The Co-operation and Industries depart¬ 
ment of the Zilla Parishad is responsible for registration, organi 
sation, supervision and inspection of all types of co-operative socie¬ 
ties in rural areas having authorised capital of Rs. 50 thousand 
or working capital of Rs. 5 lakhs. It has also to exercise control 
and supervision over all regulated markets and agricultural market 
committees. All other co-operative activities arc supervised and 
controlled by the department in the State sector. 

The departmcni in the State sector is headed by the Commis¬ 
sioner for Co-operation and Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
who is the head of the department at the State level. At the 
divisional level there is a Divisional Joint Registrar assisted hy 
the Divisional Deputy Registrar and Divisional Assistant Regis¬ 
trars. The audit section is headed by the Divisional Special 
Auditor. 

The administrative charge of the Co-operation department in 
the district in the State sector lies with the District Deputy 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Osmanabad who is a Class I 
Officer in the State Co-operative Service. He is assisted hy two 
Assistant Registrars, who belong to Class II cadre of the State 
service. The iurisdiction of one of the Assistant Registrars 
extends over the tahsils of Latin, Ahmadpur, Ansa, Udgir and 
Nilanga while the other Assistant Registrar looks after Kalam, 
Parenda, Bhum, Tnljapur, Osmanabad and Umarga tahsils. 
7'he jurisdiction of the Inspectors of Money-lenders extends over 
the whole of the district and they are placed under the Assistant 
Registrar. 

The Bombay Money Lenders Act, 1948 was extended to the 
district from February 1, 1960. Before the Act was extended to 
Marathwada area, the Money Lenders Act, 1349 Fasli and the 
Hyderabad Money Lenders. Validity of licences Act, 1950 were 
in operation in this area. The Personal Assistant to the Collector 
i.-f the district used to work as the Registrar of Money-lenders 
and the Tahsildars were working as Assistant Registrars of 
Money-lenders. On the eve of the new set-up of the department 
the whole administration of the Act has been completely trans¬ 
ferred to the Co-operation department. As per the new set-up of 
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the department at the State level the Joint Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies (Administration) is designated as the Regis¬ 
trar-General of Money-lenders, Maharashtra State, Pune. At 
the district level the administration of the Act has been entrust¬ 
ed to the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Osmanabad who is designated as the Registrar of Money-lenders 
and is assisted by the Assistant Registrars (I) and (II) who are 
designated as Assistant Registrars of Money-lenders. The juris¬ 
diction of the Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders (I) extends 
over the tahsils of Ahmadpur, Udgir, Latur, Ausa and Nilanga 
while Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders (II) is in charge of 
Osmanabad, Tuljapur, Parenda, Bhum, Umarga and Kalam 
tahsils. 

The Assistant Registrars are assisted in the work by the Co¬ 
operative Officer and four Assistant Co-operative Officers. 

The main functions under Bombay Money Lenders Act, 1946 
relate to licences of money-lenders, maintenance of, accounts by 
money-lenders in the prescribed form and restrictions on rates 
of interest. The illicit money-lending cases are detected by the 
Assistant Registrar with the help of the Co-operative Officer and 
Assistant Co-operative Officers. The District Deputy Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies and the Registrar of Money-lenders, 
Osmanabad have been delegated powers to cancel the licences, 
compound cases and to launch prosecutions against the Money¬ 
lenders as per the provisions of the Bombay Money Lenders Act, 
1946. 

The departmental set-up in the district sector is headed by the 
Industries and Co-operation Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He is 
directly responsible to the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad. He is responsible for the registration of new societies 
and amendments to the bye-laws of certain types of societies 
coming under the purview of the Zilla Parishad. He works as 
the Secretary of the Co-operation Committee of the Zilla Pari¬ 
shad. He is assisted by the Co-operative Officers and the Exten¬ 
sion Officers. 


All the marketing work in respect of the district is entrusted to 
the Industries and Co-operation Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 
However, the advice of the District Deputy Registrar prevails in 
all technical matters. The regulated markets in the district are 
located at Osmanabad, Latur, Udgir, Ahmadpur, Nilanga, 
Kalam and Murum. Two cattle markets are located at Hunder- 
guUi and Deoni in Udgir tahsil. 

The supervisory staff serves as a connecting link between the 
people and the Government machinery. Attached to the Tahsil 
Supervising Unions in the district arc 34 supervisors located as 
follows: — 


Osmanabad 

Ahmadpur 

Parenda 

Udgir 

Latur 

Nilanga 

A.I272—43-A 


3 Ausa 



4 

Tuljapur 

; 


4 

Bhum 



4 

Kalam 



3 

3 

Umarga 

• 


2 

3 

2 

3 
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One of them acts as the Secretary of the Supervising Union 
Their main duty is confined to the supervision over the working 
of all types of agricultural credit societies. They are expected t( 
inspect every society at least once or twice a year. 

The above supervisors work under the control of the Tahsi 
Supervising Union. The committee of the Tahsil Supervising 
Unions consists of eight members of whom four members art 
from affiliated societies, two from individual members, one repre 
sentative from financing agency i.e., the Central Co-operativt 
Bank, and one representative from Co-operation department. 

In addition to above an ad-hoc committee is also formed which 
consists of four members composing of Chairman of the Tahsi] 
Supervising Union who acts as a Chairman of the Committee, 
Sub-Auditor of Co-operation department of that area, Inspectoi 
of the Central Co-operative Bank and Extension Officer of the 
block. 

The functions of the ad-hoc committee arc to approve the tour 
diaries of group secretaries, allot work in view of the urgency, 
make transfers and allot societies to group secretaries, etc. 

The main functions of the Tahsil Supervising Union which is 
established at every tahsil of the Osmanabad district arc as 
follows: — 

(a) to advise, guide, assist, rectify and control the constituent 
societies by regular inspection and supervision ; and 

(b) to provide meatjs of assessing the credit of each of its 
constituent societies and make recommendation to the financ¬ 
ing agency. 

The sub-joined statement reveals the number of Tahsil Super¬ 
vising Unions in this district together with total number of 
agricultural credit societies affiliated to them: — 


Seria 

No. 

(1) 

Name of the Supervising Union 

(2) 

No. of 
societies 
affiliated 

(3) 

No. of 
agricuhuial 
Credit 
societies 
(4) 

1 

Ahmadpun Tahsil Supervising Union 

129 

108 

2 

Parenda Tahsil Supervising Union 

67 

56 

3 

Bhum Tahsil Supervising Union .. 

86 

72 

4 

Osmanabad Tahsil Supervising Union 

82 

78 

5 

Latur Tahsil Supervising Union 

74 

65 

6 

Kalam Tahsil Supervising Union 

84 

74 

7 

Udgir Tahsil Supervising Union .. 

137 

107 

8 

Ausa Tahsil Supervising Union .. 

81 

72 

9 

Umarga Tahsil Supervising Union 

lOI 

90 

10 

Nilanga Tahsil Supervising Union 

109 

100 

n 

Tuljapur Tahsil Supervising Union 

137 

103 


Total 

1,087 

925 


A.1272—43-B 
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The Osmanabad District Co-operative Board comprises 
22 members. The composition of the Board is as under: — 

(1) One representative of each tahsil. 

(2) One representative of individual members. 

(3) Two representatives of societies whose working jurisdic¬ 
tion extends all over the district. 

(4) One representative of the Land Development Bank. 

(5) Two representatives of societies not affiliated to the 
Board. 

(6) One nominee of the Maharashtra State Co-operative 
Union. 

(7) One nominee of the Divisional Co-operative Board. 

(8) One nominee of the financing agency. 

(9) One nominee of Co-operation department. 

(10) Training Inspector who works as the Secretary of the 
Board. 

The District Co-operative Board is recognised as the sole 
agency for imparting training in co-operation to officials as well 
as non-officials. The three training instructors appointed in the 
district by the Maharashtra Co-operative Union imparted train¬ 
ing to 1,157 members from co-operative societies, 256 members 
from the market committees and 55 group secretaries. The 
expenditure on this behalf is borne by the Maharashtra State 
Co-operative Union. 

The Audit wing of the district consists of one Special Auditor 
who is class II Gazetted Officer. lie has 5 auditors and 14 sub¬ 
auditors under him. The headquarter of the Special Auditor, 
Osmanabad is situated at I,atur. 

The Special Auditor is assisted by 2 sub-auditors and 2 clerks. 
Out of 5 auditors, one auditor is attached to the office of the 
Special Auditor and the rest are territorial officers with their 
headquarters at Latur, Umarga, and Osmanabad. For every 
tahsil there is at least one post of sub-auditor with headquarters 
at tahsil place. In view of the large number of societies in 
Latur, Ahmadpur and Udgir tahsils one additional post of sub¬ 
auditor is attached to these tahsils. 

There were in all 1,542 societies in the district till June, 1964. 
The societies are divided between two broad classes viz., major 
and key institutions. The major institutions like District Cen¬ 
tral Co-operative Bank, District Marketing Societies, Land 
Development Bank, Industrial Association, Bigger Housing 
Societies, Agriculture Produce Market Committees, etc. are 
placed in charge of the Special Auditor. All primary credit 
societies, large-scale multi-purpose societies, seva grain banks and 
other societies are entrusted to tahsil sub-auditors. The societies 
which are neither entrusted to Special Auditor nor to the sub¬ 
auditors are placed in the charge of auditors. Besides, six 
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societies in the district have been entrusted to certified auditors 
for statutory audit*. 

The entire audit staff is controlled by the Divisional Special 
Auditor, Co-operative Societies, Aurangabad who is class I 
officer of the department with jurisdiction extending over the 
districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded and Bhir besides 
Osmanabad. 

The Special Auditor with his jurisdiction confined to district 
has to supervise and control subordinate audit staff in the dis¬ 
trict. The consolidation of returns of audit section including 
audit fees, etc. is attended to by the office of Special Auditor. 

About 25 audit units are entrusted to Special Auditor in a 
year and 55 to 65 units to the auditors. The sulvauditor is ex¬ 
pected to audit 60 to 70 units in a year. 

The Special Auditor has to assist the District Deputy Registrar 
so far as audit matters are concerned and the audit reports and 
special r^orts, if any, of all the societies are submitted to the 
District Deputy Registrar for taking appropriate action. 

The scheme of six monthly audit of the District Central Co¬ 
operative Rank and its branches has been introduced recently. 
'Ihe societies are levied audit fees as per the scale of audit fees 
prescribed for co-operative societies and banks in Marathwada. 
The societies which arc financially weak and which have 
sustained losses arc exempted from payment of audit fees. 
Excepting the District Central Co-operative Bank no other insti¬ 
tution has introduced any system of internal check audit. 

Under the provision of section 93 of the Maharashtra Co¬ 
operative Societies Act, I960, the disputes arising between a 
member and the society or one society and another society and 
vice-versa are referred to the District Deputy Registrar, Co¬ 
operative Societies for decision either by himself or through his 
nominee who is called arbitrator. The list of arbitrators is pre¬ 
pared every year and published by the Divisional Joint Registrar, 
C!o-operative Societies, Aurangabad. On receipt of a complaint, 
the District Deputy Registrar refers such disputes to his nominee 
according to his jurisdiction. In all, 16 arbitrators were nomi¬ 
nated in Osmanabad district during the year 1964-65. Generally, 
the disputes concern election, cash transactions, breach of con¬ 
tract, payment of remuneration and cases involving legal com¬ 
plications. 

The nominee is required to decide the cases referred to him 
within two months. In deserving cases a reasonable time¬ 
limit is granted to the nominee to give decision. If it is noticed 
that the arbitrator-nomince is delaying the cases, such cases are 
referred to another nominee with the intention to decide the 
disputes immediately and in a reasonable time. 

•As per the provisions of Rule No. 69 of the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies 
Rules, 1961. 
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Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation 

The scheme of nationalisation of passenger transport services 
was started as early as 1932 by the Hyderabad State. The State 
Transport (Marathwada), Aurangabad came into existence as a 
result of the trifurcation of the erstwhile Hyderabad State, which 
was one of the pioneers in the field of public road transport, first 
in collaboration with the railways and then as a separate Gov¬ 
ernment department. After the reorganisation of states in 
November, 1956, the operations in Marathwada were looked 
after by a separate department under the erstwhile Government 
of Bombay, called the “Transferred Road Transport Under¬ 
takings Department”. With effect from July 1, 1961 the 
“Transferred Road Transport Undertakings Department” was 
abolished and the State Transport (Marathwada), Aurangabad, 
along with the State Transport Services in the Vidarbha region, 
was amalgamated with the Bombay State Road Transport Cor¬ 
poration and the re-organised Corporation was named as Maha¬ 
rashtra Stare Road Transport Corporation. 

The officer in charge of Aurangabad division is designated as 
the Divisional Controller and is a class I officer. He is imme¬ 
diately under the control of the General Manager who is the 
administrative head of the Corporation. The Divisional Con¬ 
troller is assisted by the following departments and branches, 
viz., (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical Engineering, 
(4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics, (6) Security, (7) Stores, 
(8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretarial, (10) Legal, (11) Central 
Workshop and (12) Organisation and Methods. 

The head of the division is responsible for the operations in 
Aurangabad division and is assisted by 13 class II officers who are 
charged with the following functional responsibilities: — 

Administration and Traffic .—There arc two officers under 
these heads of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer is in 
charge of all matters relating to the traffic and operation and the 
Labour Officer who looks after all matters relating to labour 
felations with the administration. Matters relating to publicity 
in the division are also looked after by the Labour Officer. 

Accounts and Statistics .—These branches are manned by three 
officers viz., the Accounts Officer, the Divisional Auditor and the 
Divisional Statistician. 

Technical .—TTie technical side of the division is looked after 
by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of the 
Divisional Works Superintendent. Besides, there are as many 
Depot Managers as there are depots. They arc wholly responsi¬ 
ble for the working of the respective depots in the division. 

By the end of May 1964, the Osmanabad depot had 33 vehi¬ 
cles operating on 20 routes and the Latur depot had 41 vehicles 
operating on 38 routes. Details of the routes emanating from 
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the two depots as on 31st May 1964 are given in Chapter 7. 
The Aurangabad division of which Osmanahad district forms a 
part was holding 354 vehicles plying on 270 routes. The vehi¬ 
cles put on road have, on an average, a seating capacity of 
44.81 excluding the seats for the driver and the conductor. 
The average daily mileage operated by these vehicles during 
May 1964 was 53,410 carrying, on an average, 97,570 passengers 
per day. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses are carried out at the 
divisional workshop, which is situated at Aurangabad. Further, 
after the operation of every 12,000 miles the vehicles are routed 
by the depots to the divisional workshop for preventive main¬ 
tenance. In addition a number of depot workshops are situated 
at each of the following places for daily maintenance of vehi¬ 
cles, viz., Aurangabad (67), Latur (41), Nanded (52), Bhir (39), 
Jalna (32), Jintoor (30). Osmanahad (33), and Parli (29)*. Regular 
daily and weekly servicing, weekly and 4,000 miles docking for 
maintenance are carried our in these depots. 

For the convenience of the travelling public, the Corporation 
has provided the following amenities in the district so far. 
Temporary bus stations arc provided at Osmanahad and Latur. 
The bus station at Osmanahad is also provided with a waiting 
room, a canteen, a fruit-stall and a pan shop. The bus station 
at Latur is provided with a fruit-stall and a pan shop. A num¬ 
ber of pick-up stands arc also provided at Latur, Ahmadpur, 
Kalam, Dholi, Murud and Sirur-Taj-Bund in Osmanahad 
district. 

Fisheries Department 

Osmanahad district is not greatly endowed with natural 
resources of fluvial waters. It is traversed by only two rivulets, 
viz., Manjra and Secna, which eventually join the river Goda¬ 
vari. To augment the irrigation in the district, several reser¬ 
voirs, under the Five-Year Plans, have been built, which inci¬ 
dentally help in providing additional water resources for under¬ 
taking fisheries activities in the district. 

With a view to undertaking fisheries development in the dis¬ 
trict, the Department of Fisheries has established an office at 
Osmanaliad in charge of an Assistant Superintendent of Fisheries 
who works under the control and supervision of Superintendent 
of Fisheries, Aurangabad. 

The department has undertaken various developmental acti¬ 
vities for augmenting the fish-seed production in the district. 

These activities have been described in Chapter 1. 


•The number of vehicles attached to each of these depots is given in brackets. 



CHAPTER 14—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Locai. Self-Government in the District is conducted by 
various statutory bodies such as the municipalities, the Zilla 
Parishad, the panchayat samitis and the village panchayats. 
These institutions have progressed in three directions. Firstly, 
from partially elected or nominated bodies, they have now 
become fully elective. Secondly, their franchise has also gone on 
widening from restricted franchise to the universal adult 
franchise. Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually 
conferred on them. 

The Divisional Commissioner exercises control and authority 
over all institutions of Local Self-Government* under the 
Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889), the Bombay District 
Vaccination Act, the Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 
1956; the Bombay Local Fund Audit Act, 1930; the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1958, the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, and various other Government 
orders. 

The Divisional Commissioner co-ordinates the work of the 
heads of different departments of Government, The Chief 
Executive Officers of the Zilla Parishads arc responsible to the 
respective Divisional Commissioners in matters of Zilla Parishad 
administration. The Divisional Commissioner plays a vital role 
not only in accelerating the tempo of development hut also in 
guiding or even inducing the Zilla Parishads, and the Panchayat 
Samitis to take up new schemes or expand the scope of existing 
ones with a view to achieving the plan targets. The Divisional 
Commissioner exerts himself constantly with a view to promot¬ 
ing good relations between the elected representatives of the 
people and the officers of the Zilla Parishads and the Panchayat 
Samitis. He keeps careful vigilance and avoids development of 
unsavoury situations by timely and tactful intervention and 
guidance. 

Zilla Parishad 

The prevalence of freedom and autonomy in governing the 
village institutions was the characteristic feature of administra¬ 
tion in ancient India. Foreign invasions and depredations 

•However, with the passing of the Mahararhtra Municipeliticf Act, 1965, the 
municipalities have been taken out of the cortrol’ire tphric of the Djvi.'ions) Com¬ 
missioner and placed in charge of the Director of Municipal AdmirifTtalicn, Maha¬ 
rashtra State, Bombay. 
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caused more power to be concentrated in the sovereign king; 
resulting into loss of village autonomy. However, some attempt; 
towards the revival of local self-government institutions in 
India were made during the British administration with a view 
to regenerating confidence among masses inhabiting the rural 
areas. In Marathwada region of the State, of which Osmanabad 
district forms a part, the village panchayat functioned in every 
village with a population of 5,000 and above from 1941. After 
the reorganisation of the erstwhile Bombay State, the Village 
Panebayats Act was passed for the whole State. The Act 
envisaged the establishment of a Village Panchayat Mandal for 
every district. Besides Village Panchayats, Gata Nyaya Pan- 
chayats also came to be established for a group of five or more 
villages. 

In course of time it was noticed that the rate of rural develop¬ 
ment was much below the expectations of the Government. The 
non-participation of the villagers in the implementation of 
developmental schemes was found to be the main hurdle in the 
way of rural development. To investigate into the causes 
behind such a state of affairs the Government of India appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of Balwantrai Mehta, 
which later came to be known as the ‘Balwantrai Mehta 
Committee’. 

The Committee after thorough investigations came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Government have failed in appealing and attract¬ 
ing the leadership of the masses in participating in the commu¬ 
nity and national development schemes. The institutions of 
Local Self-Government then in existence had not shown any keen 
interest or initiative in participating in such developmental works. 
The performance of the village panchayats in this sphere was also 
discouraging. The Government interference in the working of 
the local bodies was frequent. So the Committee came to the 
conclusion that democratic decentralisation of power and placing 
of the responsibility at the lower level was the only way to 
improve the state of affairs. The Committee therefore suggested 
that the responsibility for such regional and local development 
work should be assigned to local institutions at the district level 
with the Government accepting the role of guiding, supervising 
and planning from a higher plane making available the required 
finances. The ‘Balwantrai Mehta Committee’ recommended the 
formation of local committees on par with the block development 
committees to be named as Panchayat Samitis and at tbc district 
level a district committee to be called the Zilla Parishad instead 
of the local boards in order to secure integration with the various 
developmental activities. Thus the decentralisation of adminis¬ 
tration was achieved with the creation of three responsible func¬ 
tionaries viz., the Gram Panchayats, the Panchayat Samitis and 
the Zilla Parishad. These institutions are entrusted with the 
implementation of developrtcntal schemes. 
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The recommendations of the Committee were accepted by the 
Government and the Act known as the Maharashtra Zilla Pari- 
shads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, was passed with a view to 
assigning local Government functions to the Zilla Parishads. 
Under the Act they were entrusted with the execution of certain 
works and developmental schemes in the state five year plans. 
The achievements of the Acts were two-fold, viz., the democratic 
decentralisation of governmental machinery with a view to 
promoting the development of democratic institutions and a great 
measure of participation by the people in the working of the 
plans and in local government affairs. 
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The Zilla Parishad has to make reasonable provision within 
the district in respect of all or any of the activities [subjects 
enumerated in the first schedule as amended from time to time 
under sub-section (2) of the Act] and has to maintain works or 
development schemes in the district. The Zilla Parishad has 
to undertake any other work or measure that would promote 
health, safety, education, social, economic or cultural well-being 
of the inhabitatits of the district. 

Among other things the Zilla Parishad has been empowered 
under the Act - 

(1) to endeavour to undertake planned development of the 
district by utilising to the maximum extent local resources and 
for that purpose, prepare annual and long term plans, taking 
into view plans already prepared by the Panchayat Samitis ; 

(2) to make provisions for any public reception ceremony or 
entertainment within the district or to contribute towards 
gathering sponsored by it in the district, subject to the rules 
made by the State Government in this behalf; 

(3) to carry our the directions given or orders issued from 
time to time by the State Government and to provide ade(|uatc 
funds for measures to be undertaken for the amelioration of 
the conditions of the scheduled castes, the .scheduled tribes and 
any socially and educationally backward classes, and in parti¬ 
cular, in the removal of untouchability ; 

(4) to incur any expenditure outside the district on any 
matter in relation to any of the purpo.scs of this Act, such 
matter being of interest to the residents of the district; 

(5) to make adequate arrangement and provisions for pay¬ 
ment to its councillors, members of Panchayat Samitis, mem¬ 
bers of the Standing Committee, Subjects Committees and any 
other committees, all expen.ses incurred on travelling for the 
purpose of the business of the Zilla Parishad or as the case may 
be, of the Panchayat Samitis, in accordance with the rules made 
by the State Government in this behalf ; 

(6) to contribute to any fund sponsored by the Government 
to meet any calamity affecting the public in any part of the 
country ; 
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(7) to exercise general supervision and control over the work 
of the Chief Executive Officer, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, and 

(8) to pay compensation out of District Fund to any person 
sustaining any damage hy reason of the exercise, in good faith, 
of any of the powers vested in it, in its committees or in 
Panchayat Samitis or in the Presiding authorities, officers and 
servants hy or under the Act. 

Where the State Government, during any year, have declared 
any area as famine stricken or an area of acute scarcity, and have 
granted suspension or remission of land revenue, according to the 
scale prescribed hy the State Government in this behalf, under 
the relevant code or where distress is caused hy floods or other 
natural calamities in any area, it shall he the duty of the Zilla 
Parishad having jurisdiction over the area, if so directed hy the 
State Government, to undertake relief operations in such area 
either hy grant of gratuitous relief in the form of cash doles or 
through expenditure on such public works or such preventive or 
remedial measures as may he specified hy the State Government 
in this behalf (vide Rule 107 of the Act). 

The Osmanahad Zilla Parishad started functioning from May 
1, 1962 with the enforcement of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. The Parishad has 52 directly 
elected councillors Including 10 Chairmen of the Panchayat 
Samitis. Of these 52 seats, seven seats are reserved for scheduled 
castes. In addition, two women councillors have been co-opted 
by the elected councillors as no woman councillor was elected to 
the Zilla Parishad. There are five associate councillors who are 
the Chairmen of five federal co-operative societies conducting 
business in the district. 

The Zilla Parishad is presided over by the President who is 
elected by. the Parishad from amongst its councillors. The Vice- 
President is also elected by the Zilla Parishad. The Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer is the Chief Administrative Officer of the Zilla Pari- 
shad. The Zilla Parishad has six Subjects Committees besides 
the Standing Committee. 

The powers and functions of the non-official office-bearers of the 
Zilla Parishad are detailed below; — 

The President shall— 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad; 

(b) have access to the records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(c) discharge all duties imposed, and exercise all the powers 
conferred on him by or under the Act; 

(d) watch over the financial and executive administration 
and submit to the Parishad all questions connected therewith 
which shall require its orders, and 
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(e) exercise administrative supervision and control over the 
Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation of resolu¬ 
tions or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of the Standing 
Committee, or of any Subjects Committee, or of any Panchayat 
Samiti. 

The President may, in cases of emergency, direct the execution 
or suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any authority 
thereof; and immediate execution or doing of which, in his 
opinion, is necessary for the service or the safety of the public, 
and may direct that the expenses of executing such work or doing 
such act shall he paid from the District Fund: 

Provided that he shall report forthwith the action taken under 
this Section, and the full reasons thereof to the Zilla Parishad, 
the Standing Committee and the appropriate Subjects Committee 
at their next meetings and the Zilla Parishad or the Committee 
may amend or antuil the orders given by the President. 

The President of the Zilla Parishad receives an honorarium of 
Rs. 500 per month with rent-free accommodation. 

The Vice-President shall— 

(a) in the absence of the President, preside at the meetings of 
the Zilla Parishad : 

(h) exercise such of the powers, and perform such of the 
duties of the President as the President may from time to time, 
subject to the rules made by the State Government in this 
behalf, delegate to him by an order in writing; and 

(c) pending the election of the President, or during the 
absence of the President, exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the President. 

The Vice-President gets an honorarium of Rs. 300 per month 
along with rent-free accommodation. 

Subject to the provisions of the Act and the rules made there¬ 
under by the State Government, the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee or a Subjects Committee shall— 

(i) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee, and 

(«•) have access to the records of the Committee. 

The Chairman of any such Committee may, in relation to the 
subjects allotted to the Committee— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, account or 
report from anv officer employed by or holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad or any servant thereof, and 

(it) enter and inspect any immovable property occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any work or development scheme in pro¬ 
gress undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or under its direction. 
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Provided that the Chairman of the Standing Committee may, 
in relation to any subject allotted to any Subjects Committee, also 
exercise powers under this clause. 

Save as otherwise provided by or under this Act, the powers to 
be exercised and the duties to be discharged by, and which sub¬ 
jects enumerated in the district list are to be allotted to the 
Standing Committee and each of the Subjects Committees, shall 
be such as may be prescribed by regulations, but all subjects in 
relation to social welfare enumerated in the district list are allot¬ 
ted to the Standing Committee. 

The Vice-President is the Chairman of two Subjects Commit¬ 
tees. The councillors have to elect from amongst elected council¬ 
lors two persons to be Chairmen of the remaining Subjects Com¬ 
mittees. They also get an honorarium of Rs. 300 each per month 
along with rent-free residential accommodation. 

A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 
Block Development Officers and heads of various departments of 
the Zilla Parishad are the executive officers of the Zilla Parishad 
They are all gazetted officers and are transferrable by the State 
Government to other districts. The Chief Executive Officer 
belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service and his 
rank is equal to that of a Collector. The Deputy Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer is an officer of the rank of a Deputy Collector. The 
Block Development Officers are class II officers while the heads 
of departments are either class I or class II officers. 

Chief Executive Officer: The Chief Executive Officer — 

(t) shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants of 
or holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance with 
the rules made by the State Government; 

(it) shall be entitled to call for any information, return, state¬ 
ment, account or report from any officer or servant of, or hold¬ 
ing office under the Zilla Parishad; 

(iit) shall supervise and control the execution of all the activi¬ 
ties of the Zilla Parishad; 

(iv) shall have papers and documents connected with the 
proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its Com¬ 
mittees^ (excluding Panchayat Samitis ) ,• 

(u) shall draw and disburse money out of District Fund ; 

(vi) shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of 
officers and servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in 
matters of executive administration and those relating to 
accounts and records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(vii) shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad or any of its Committees (including any Panchayat 
Samiti). 

^ Sections 95 to 99 of the Mah^ttashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961. 
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(vih) shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every 
year on the work of the officers of class I service and class II 
service holding office under the Zilla Parishad, forward them 
to such authorities as may be prescribed by the State Govern¬ 
ment and lay down the procedure for writing such reports 
about the work of officers and servants of class III service and 
class IV service under the Zilla Parishad. 

Any of the powers conferred or duties or functions imposed 
upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or under the Act, 
may alsp be exercised, performed or discharged under the control 
of the Chief Executive Officer and subject to such conditions and 
limitations, if any, as he may think fit to lay down, by any officer 
or servant holding office under the Zilla Parishad to whom the 
Chief Executive Officer generally or specially empowers by order 
in writing. All such orders of the Chief Executive Officer shall, 
however, be laid before the President, the Standing Committee 
and the relevant Subjects Committees for information. 
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Deputy Chief Executive Officer. —The Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer shall b(? the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Zilla Parishad as 
well as of the Standing Committee'. 

Block Development Officer. —The Block Development Officer— 

(t) shall have the custody of all papers and documents con¬ 
nected with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat 
Samitis ; 

(n) shall be the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Panchayat Samiti^; 

(Hi) shall, subject to general order of the Chief Executive 
Officer, grant leave of absence to an officer or servant of class III 
service or class IV service of the Zilla Parishad working under 
the Panchayat Samiti; 

(to) shall call for any information, return, statement, account, 
report or explanation from any of the officers or servants work¬ 
ing under the Panchayat Samiti ; 

,(u) shall draw and disburse money out of the grants or rents 
payable to the Panchayat Samiti under Sections 185 and 188 ; 
and 

(vi) shall, in relation to works and development schemes to 
be undertaken from the block grants, exercise such powers of 
sanctioning acquisition of property, sale or transfer thereof, as 
may be specified by the State Government. 


Heads of the departments.—{\) Every head of the department 
of the Zilla Parishad may, in respect of works and development 
schemes pertaining to his department, accord technical sanction 
thereto. 


* Sections 9 and 79 of the Act. 
» Section 57 of the Act. 
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(2) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every year 
on the work of officers of class II service working in his depart¬ 
ment and shall forward them to the Chief Executive Officer. 

(3) The head of the department specified in this liehalf, shall 
be the secretary, ex-officio, of such Subjects Committees as the 
Zilla Parishad may direct,' 

The Subjects Committees along with the department of the 
Zilla Parishad they control are as under ; — 


Subjects Committee 


Department Controlled 


Standing Committee 

Finance Committee 
Education Committee 
Co-operative Committee 

Agriculture Committee 
Works Committee 
Health Committee 


General Administration Depart¬ 
ment. 

E'inanee Department. 

Education Department. 
Co-operation and Industries 
Department. 

Agriculture Department. 

Works Department. 

Health Department. 


In what follows is given a short description of the working of 
the various departments of the Zilla Parishad. 

The General Administration department of the Zilla Parishad 
is headed by the Deputy Chief Executive Officer who is also the 
Secretary of the Standing Committee of the Zilla Parishad that 
controls the department. The department deals with non¬ 
technical matters such as establishment, Parishad matters, 
revenue, panchayats, social welfare and planning. The Social 
Welfare section of the department is controlled by the District 
Social Welfare Officer, who is entrusted with the work of imple¬ 
mentation of various schemes for the uplift and welfare of the 
backward classes such as the .scheduled castes, the scheduled 
tribes and the nomadic tribes. 


The Finance department of the Zilla Parishad is headed by the 
Chief Accounts and Finance Officer who is also the Secretary to 
the Finance Committee of the Zilla Parishad. It is entrusted 
with fourfold duties, viz., accounts, audit, custody of cash and 
custody and verification of stores. It has also to act as financial 
advisor to several departments of the Zilla Parishad. Preparation 
of budget is also a function of the department which is dealt with 
by an independent branch created for the purpose. The depart¬ 
ment co-ordinates the budgets of .several departments before they 
are placed for approval. The accounts of the Zilla Parishad are 
audited by the officers of the Local Fund Audit Department. 


'Section 80 of the Act. 
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The Parishad Agriculture Development Officer is in charge of 
the Agriculture department and has to act as the Secretary to the 
Agriculture Committee of the Zilla Parishad which exercises con¬ 
trol over the department. The animal husbandry activities in 
the district arc also under the control of the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment. However, the actual control in these matters vests in the 
Animal Husbandry Officer of the Zilla Parishad. The Agricul¬ 
ture Development Officer is responsible to the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad though in technical matters the 
advice of the Director of Agriculture prevails. He is assisted in 
his work by the District Agricultural Officer and the Campaign 
Officer. 

The District Agricultural Officer has to undertake not only 
kharif and rahi campaigns, and paddy pilot schemes but has also 
to look after the. subordinate staff incharge of various schemes. 
The Agriculture Development Officer is responsible for the deve¬ 
lopment of agricultural activities aimed at increasing the agricul¬ 
tural production in the district. The soil conservation programme 
in the district is supervised by the Soil Conservation Officer. 

Osmanabad district has bigger area than any of the other 
districts in Marathwada region. There are 11 Seed Multiplica¬ 
tion F'arms in the district. The seeds multiplied on these farms 
are distributed for further multiplication to the “ registered seed 
growers ”. The seeds of all cereals and cash crops like cotton 
and groundnut arc multiplied on these farms. The seeds grown 
on these farms are known as “ foundation seeds ”. Fifty per cent 
of the total produce from these farms is procured by the Zilla 
Parishad and ihe rest is allowed for sale. These farms are under 
the control of the Soil Conservation Officer. They serve as 
demonstration centres for the surrounding villages. 

The department makes attempts, with the help of the farmers’ 
unions and the village panchayats, to bring maximum area under 
improved seeds. Production of fertilisers is also encouraged. 
The Parishad lays stress on programmes pertaining to intensive 
cultivation, horticulture and vegetable development and pest and 
disease control. 

The District Animal Husbandry Officer is in charge of animal 
husbandry activities of the Zilla Parishad. The animal husbandry 
activities include treatment of sick animals, castration of scrub 
bulls, vaccination of animals and poultry against various diseases 
and breeding of animals. These are carried out by Veterinary 
Officers and stockmen attached to veterinary dispensaries and 
institutions in the district allotted to the Zilla Parishad. 

There are eight veterinary dispensaries located at Udgir, 
Ahmadpur, Latur, Ausa, Nilanga, Osmanabad, Kalam, Bhum 
and three branch veterinary dispensaries at Ilundergolli, Kingaon 
and Lamjana. In addition, there are 36 veterinary aid centres 
incharge of stockmen. The department has taken up numerous 
schemes such as milk recording, stud bulls, 25 Premium Bulls 
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Scheme, District Premium and Supplementary Cattle Breeding 
Scheme and Poultry Demonstration Centres for the improvement 
of the livestock and the poultry, so that it should provide a 
supplementary source of income to the cultivators. 

Education department is one of the major and important 
departments of the Zilla Parishad. The Parishad Education 
Officer is the head of the Education department in the district. 
He acts as the Secretary to the Education Committee of the Zilla 
Parishad that exercises control over the department. He is assist¬ 
ed in his work by two Deputy Education Officers. 

In 1966, there were 1,640 primary schools and 161 secondary 
schools in the district. Besides these, there were 112 basic schools 
out of which 52 imparted training in spinning and weaving, six 
in wood work and 54 in agriculture. Education accounts for 
48.1 per cent of the total expenditure of the Zilla Parishad. 

The Co-operation and Industries Officer who is the Secretary 
to the Co-operative Committee of the Zilla Parishad heads the 
Co-operation and Industries department. He is assisted by one 
Co-operative Officer and one Assistant Co-operative Officer 
besides other ministerial staff. 

The department is entrusted with promotional and develop¬ 
mental activities with certain reservations in respect of municipal 
areas. The regulatory functions are still vested in the depart¬ 
ment in the State sector. Besides, the department in the district 
sector also exercises general supervision and control over the 
agricultural produce market committees in the district. The 
statutory powers under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1960 
regarding registration of co-operative societies and amendment 
of byelaws and hearing appeals for non-admission of membership 
by co-operative societies are delegated to the Co-operation and 
Industries Officer. 

During 1964-65, the department disbursed Rs, 38,800 as finan¬ 
cial assistance to the industrial co-operatives including co-opera¬ 
tives of handicraft workers. Under the scheme of loans to indi¬ 
vidual artisans for small-scale and cottage industries, the Zilla 
Parishad disbursed Rs. 1,47,000 to 439 individuals during the 
years 1963-64 and 1964-65. In addition, Rs. 1,49,800 were sanc¬ 
tioned to goldsmiths affected by the Gold Control Order during 
the same period. The department conducts training schools in 
tanning, fibre and wool-weaving. 15 students are admitted to 
each vocation and are paid stipend for one year. 

The Works department of the Zilla Parishad is under the con¬ 
trol of the Works Committee and is headed by the Parishad 
Executive Engineer who also acts as the Secretary to the Works 
Committee. The Parishad Executive Engineer is solely responsi¬ 
ble for execution of works pertaining to buildings, roads and 
irrigation under the Zilla Parishad. The execution of these 
works is vested mainly in the Deputy Engineers in charge of the 
sub-divisions under Parishad Executive Engineer. 
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During the 3rd Five Year Plan, the department undertook 
construction ol 12 major district roads and one other district 
road having a total length of 243.60 miles. 

Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, all responsibilities as regards public health and medi¬ 
cal aid in rural areas have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 
As such the public health staff and medical staff (except that of 
Civil hospital and Cottage hospitals) formerly working under the 
Public Health department and Medical department have been 
transferred to the Zilla Parishad, Osmanabad, from May 1, 1962. 

The health matters in the district are under dual control. 
The primary health centres, maternity' and child health centres 
alongwith other institutions in the district health organisation 
arc looked after entirely hy the Zilla Parishad while the leprosy 
survey, education and treatment units and family planning 
centres arc looked after hy the Zilla Parishad on agency basis. 

The Public Health Officer who works as the Secretary to the 
Health Committee of the Zilla Parishad that guides the function¬ 
ing of the department is the head of the Health department. 
He is assisted hy one Epidemic Medical Officer and other neces¬ 
sary staff. He is responsible for the medical and public health 
activities in the district. He sees that the measures are taken to 
control the epidemics and that the sanitation of the district is 
maintained. 

The Zilla Parishad has under its control 14 allopathic dis¬ 
pensaries, 15 primary health centres, 27 subsidised medical 
practitioner’s centres, three maternity homes, tv/o medical and 
health units, 12 ayurvedic dispensaries, three unani dispensaries 
and five grant-in-aid ayurvedic dispensaries. There are, in 
addition, 11 sanitary s(|uads in the district. 

There are eleven Panchayat Samitis in the district. Table 
No. 1 gives all the details about them. 
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A Panchayat Samiti is provided for every Block under the 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 
Every Panchayat Samiti consists of all elected and co-opted 
councillors from the area of the Block and a chairman of a co¬ 
operative society conducting the business of purchase and sale of 
agricultural produce in the area of the Block as an associate 
member and a c:hairman of a co-operative society conducting the 
business in agriculture in the area of the Block as a co-opted 
member. Sarpanchas elected by members of Village Panchayats 
are also elected members of the Panchayat Samiti. The number 
of Sarpanchas elected is at the rate of two for each electoral 
division in the area of the Block. 
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The Chairman and the Deputy Chairman are elected from' 
amongst its elected members by the Panchayat Samiti. They 
get an honorarium of Rs. 300 and Rs. 150 per month, respective¬ 
ly. The Block Development Officer acts as an ex-officio Secretary 
of the Panchayat Samiti and is its principal executive officer. 

MuNICIPAUnES 


In Osmanabad district the municipal committees have been MvNiciPAi.rnE.s, 
established at Urnarga, Latur, Ahroadpur, Parenda, Bhum, Kalam, 

Tuljapur, Udgir, Ausa, Murum, Osmanabad, Naldurg and 
Nilanga. Of the.se, the municipalities at Osmanabad, Latur and 
Udgir are con.sidered as city municipalities. They are all gov¬ 
erned under the Hyderabad District Municipalities Act of 1956.* 

Every municipal committee has a term of three years. The 
municipalities at Osmanabad, Latur and Udgir were established 
as early as 1935. The remaining municipalities were established 
during the last thirty years. 

The following statement^ gives the year of establishment, the 
total number of elected councillors and the number of seats 
reserved for scheduled castes and women for each municipality 
in the district. 


Name of the Munici 
pality 

(1) 

Year of 
' Establish¬ 
ment 

(2) 

1961 

population 

(3) 

Total 
No. of 
Municipal 
Councillors 

(4) 

Seats reserved for 

Scheduled 

castes 

(5) 

Women 

(6) 

Urnarga 

1947 

7,505 

11 

I 

1 

I,atur 

1935 


23 

3 

2 

Ahmadpur 

1946 

7,976 

14 

2 

1 

Parenda 

1946 

6,723 

II 

1 

7 

Bhum 

1947 

5,475 

10 

2 

1 

Kalam 

1946 

7,297 

11 

1 

I 

Tuljapur 

1940 

8,935 

15 

2 

2 

Udgir 

1935 

18,814 

17 

2 

2 

Ausa 


10,007 

15 

2 

2 

Murum 


10,029 

15 

2 

2 

Osmanabad 

1935 

18,868 

17 

2 

1 

Nilanga 

1945 

8,918 

14 

3 

1 

Naldurg 

1946 

4,806 

10 

2 

1 


’ District Census Handbook, Osmanabad, 1961. 


*Thc municipalities in the district are now governed under the Maharashtra 
Municipalities Act of 1965 which has replaced the old Act. 
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The three city municipalities (Osmanabad, Latur and Udgir) 
in the district cover a population of 78,595 as against a popula¬ 
tion of 77,671 covered by the town municipalities. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the income and expenditure of all the muni¬ 
cipalities in the district during 1961-62, 1962-63 and 1963-64. 


Year 

(1) 

Income 

(2) 

Expenditure 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1961-62 

11,24,942 

11,38,599 

1962-63 

13,02,346 

13,61,668 

1963-64 

20,09,956 

19,89,810 


The State Government have powers to prescribe the number 
and the extent of the wards to be constituted in each municipal 
area and the number of councillors to be elected by each ward. 
The term of office of a municipality is for three years but it can 
be extended to four years by an order of the Commissioner 
under the Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 1956. Under 
the Act, every municipality is to he presided over by a President 
elected from amongst the councillors. There is a Vice-President 
for every municipality elected by the members. 

The administration of a municipal district vests in the. munici¬ 
pality. The President is the head of the municipality. His 
duties are— 

[a) to preside over the meetings of the municipality ; 

{h) to watch over its financial and executive administration 
and place before the Municipal Committee all questions which 
require its approval; and 

(c) to exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers and .servants of the municipality as 
required under section 41 of the Hyderabad District Munici¬ 
palities Act, 1956. 

A provision for the constitution of Sub-Committees for exercis¬ 
ing such powers and functions as the Municipal Committee may 
think fit is made. 

The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and 
optional. The former include all matters essential to health, 
safety, convenience and well-being of the population while the 
latter cover those which despite being legitimate objects of local 
expenditure, are not considered absolutely e.s.sential. 
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The following are among the obligatory duties laid on all 
municipalities under section 86 of the Hyderabad District 
Municipalities Act, 1956: — 

(а) lighting public streets and places; 

(б) watering public streets and places; 

(c) cleaning public streets and places and sewers ; removing 
noxious vegetations and abating all public nuisances ; 

(d) disposing of nightsoil and rubbish and preparation of 
compost manure from them; 

(e) protecting life and property from fire ; 

(/) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices ; 

(g) maintaining swimming pools and public parks and 
removing obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places ; 

(h) securing or removing dangerous buildings and places and 
reclaiming unhealthy localities ; 

(i) acquiring and maintaining or changing and regulating of 
places for the disjiosal of the dead ; 

(;) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, 
culverts, boundary marks, slaughter-houses, latrines, privies, 
urinals, drains, sewers, drainage works, sewage works, baths, 
washing places, drinking fountains, tanks, wells, dams and the 
like; 

'(k) obtaining supply of proper and sufficient water for 
preventing danger to the health of the inhabitants and their 
domestic animals from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of 
the existing supply when such supply can be obtained at a 
reasonable cost ; 

(1) naming streets and numbering houses ; 

(tn) registering births and deaths ; 

(n) public vaccination ; 

(o) providing suitable accommodation for calves, cows or 
buffaloes required within the municipal district for the supply 
of animal lym|)h ; 

(p) printing and publishing annual reports on the adminis¬ 
tration of the municipality ; 

(^) taking such measures as may be required to prevent the 
outbreak, spread or recurrence of infectious diseases ; 

(r) undertaking construction, management and maintenance 
of cattle-pounds, including all the functions of a First Class 
Magistrate, District Magistrate, Sessions Judge, High Court 
and the Government (under Sections 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 
16, 24) sub-sections fl), (2) and (4) of Section 26 and the rules 
made under section 27 of the Hyderabad Cattle Trespass Act. 
1337 F. (V of 1337) and; 
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(s) the management of such public ferries as may be 
entrusted to its charge. 

The municipalities may at their discretion provide out of their 
own funds for the following among others (measures described 
under Section 87 of the Hyderabad District Municipalities Act. 
1956) ; 

(a) establishing and maintaining public hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries and providing public medical relief : 

(h) laying out, whether in areas previously built upon or not, 
new public streets and localities and acquiring land for the 
purpose including plots of land for building on such streets : 

(c) constructing, establishing or maintaining recreation 
grounds, gardens, town halls and other public buildings, 
camping grounds, rest-houses and vehicle stands ; 

(d) furthering educational objects ; 

(e) planting and maintaining road-side and other trees ; 

(/) encouraging development of co-operative societies and 
taking other measures to remove indebtedness and poverty ; 

(g) reviving or promoting cottage industries; 

(h) improving cattle and other live-stock ; 

(t) providing facilities for anti-rabic treatment and meeting 
expenses of indigent per.sons undergoing such treatment within 
or without the municipality ; 

(;) providing special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick at the time of the outbreak of infectious diseases ; 

(k) undertaking destruction of vermins, birds or animals and 
stray dogs causing danger or nuisance ; 

(/) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief 
works in time of scarcity; 

(m) establishing and maintaining maternity homes and child 
welfare centres and taking other measures for the care of 
mothers and children ; 

(n) constructing houses for persons belonging to lower 
income group and the housing of any class of servants em¬ 
ployed by the municipal committees; 

(o) constructing, establishing or maintaining houses for 
orphans, beggars, cripples, destitutes and aged persons ; 

(p) holding exhibitions, athletics or games : 

(q) regulating lodging houses, camping grounds and rest- 
houses ; 

(r) organising, maintaining or managing transport facilities 
for the conveyance of the public or goods; 
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;(:s) establishing and maintaining or giving aid to libraries. CHAPTER 14. 
museums, lunatic asylums and art galleries, botanical or 
zoological collections and the purchase or construction of Government, 
buildings there at; Municipauties. 

(t) contributing towards any public fund raised for the relief 
of human sufferings within or without ,thc limits of the 
municipality ; 

(u) granting rewards for information which may tend to 
secure the correct registration of vital statistics ; 

(v) establishing and maintaining a farm or a factory for the 
disposal of sewage ; 

(w) surveying of buildings or lands ; 

(x) making of a contribution towards any public ceremony 
or entertainment within the limits of the municipality ; 

(y) constructing, establishing or maintaining theatres to pro¬ 
mote art and culture ; and 

(z) taking such other measures not .stated herebefore speci¬ 
fically which are likely to promote the health, safety, comfort 
and convenience of the public. 

Municipal taxation may embrace the following items: — 

(1) taxes on lands and buildings > 

(2) octroi: 

(3) tax on vehicles ; 

(4) tax on animals and boars ; 

(5) taxes on professions, trades, callings; 

(6) tax on advertisements other than advertisements publish¬ 
ed in the newspapers ; 

(7) tax on transfer of immoveable property; 

(8) a toll on animals and vehicles ; and 

(9) a pilgrim’s tax. 

A municipality may impose any other tax with the previous 
sanction of the State Government. 

Many of these taxes are levied by the municipalities but the 
rates at which they are levied do not enable them to meet all 
their expenditure. Their incomes require to be supplemented 
by numerous grants made by Government, both recurring and 
nra-recurring. For instance, grants are made by Government to 
municipalities towards the maintenance of water-supply and 
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drainage schemes, expenditure on epidemics, payment of dean 
ness allowances to staff, maintenance of roads, grant as compen¬ 
sation for motor vehicles tax and entertainment tax. These 
grants add substantially to the municipal income. 

Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector., 
the Commissioner and the State Government. Since the passing 
of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965, control over the 
municipalities is vested in the Director of Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration*, Maharashtra State, Bombay. The Collector has poweri 
of entry and inspection in regards to any immoveable property 
occupied by a municipality or any work in progress under it 
He may also call for extracts from the proceedings of a munici 
pality or for any books or documents in its possession or undei 
Its control. He may also require a municipality to take intt 
consideration any objection he has, to any of its acts or informa 
tion which he is able to furnish necessitating any action on its 
part. 

The Collector has powers to order a municipality to suspenc 
or prohibit, pending the orders of the State Government, tht 
execution of any of its order or resolution if in his opinion, it is 
likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a 
breach of peace or is unlawful. In cases of emergency, the Com 
rnissioner may provide for the execution of any work or the 
doing of any act which a municipality is empowered to execute 
01 do and the immediate execution or doing of which is neces¬ 
sary for the health or safety of the public and may direct that 
the expenses be forthwith paid by the municipality. Subject tc 
appeal to the State Government, the Commissioner is also em¬ 
powered to require a municipality to reduce the number of per¬ 
sons employed by it and to remove any councillor guilty of mis¬ 
conduct in the discharge of his duties on the recommendation 
of a municipality. 

When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in per¬ 
forming any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Govern¬ 
ment may direct the Commissioner to fix a period for the per¬ 
formance of that duty, and if it is not performed within the 
period stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint some person 
to perform it and direct that the expenses be forthwith paid by 
the municipality. If the State Government is of the view that 
any municipality is not competent to perform or persistently 
makes default in the performance of its duties or exceeds or 
abuses its powers, it may either dissolve the rnunicipality or 
supersede it for a specific period. 

Village Panchayats 

A village panchayat functions as a local unit of administration 
for a village under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958 
(III of 1959) as amended in January 1963. The following 

•The administrative functions of the Collector and Commissioner in respect 
of municipalities are now executed by Director of Municipal Administration, 
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statement’ shows the number of independent village panchayats 
and the numl)er of villages covered by group village panchayats- in 
the district. 


Tahsil 

No. of 
inhabited 
villages 

No. of 
independent 
village 
panchayats 

No. of 
group 
village 
panchayats 

No. of 
villages 
covered by 
group 
village 
panchayats 

(t) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Ahmadpiir 

189 

68 

52 

122 

Parenda 

109 

43 

26 

68 

Bhum 

79 

28 

21 

51 

Osmanabad .. 

106 

75 

12 

31 

Latur .. 

115 

68 

21 

47 

Tuljapur 

105 

60 

18 

46 

Kalam 

107 

66 

19 

41 

Udgir 

174 

49 

58 

124 

Ausa .. 

112 

50 

32 

68 

Umarga 

112 

77 

17 

35 

Nilanga 

180 

75 

45 

118 

District Total 

1,388 

659 

321 

751 


The village panchayats in the district have covered almo.st the 
whole rural population of the district. By the end of 1963-64 
there were 980 village panchayats in the district. 

The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen and 
the minimum seven. The members are to be elected by adult 
franchise. The State Government is empowered to reserve seats 
(in joint elections) for the representation of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. In every panchayat two seats are reserved for 
women. However, no seats may be reserved for the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes unless Government are of the opinion 
that reservation is necessary having regard to the population in 
the villages, of such castes or tribes. The term of office of a 
panchayat is for four years which could be extended up to five 
years by the Collector, when necessary. After the members are 
elected for a panchayat, every panchayat elects a Sarpanch and 
an Upa-Sarpanch from among its members. The Sarpanch 

* Taken from District Census Hand-book, Osmanabad, 1961. 

* Figures in column 15) perhaps include hamlets and hence the total of columns (3) 
and (5) does not tally with figures in column (2). 
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presides over the panchayat and is also its executive head. There 
has to be a Secretary for a panchayat appointed by the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Every year the State 
Government makes a grant to every panchayat equivalent to 
30 per cent of the ordinary lahd revenue realised in the previous 
year within the limits of a village. As per Section 132-A of the 
ifombay Village Panchayats Act every panchayat is entitled to 
receive an equalisation grant at Re. 1 per capita. 

Under Section 46 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act it is 
the duty of a panchayat, so far as the village fund at its disposal 
will allow, to make reasonable provision within the village in 
regard to all or any of the matters as mentioned in clauses and 
sub-clauses of sub-section (1) of Section 45. 

As per sub-section (2) of Section 45, a panchayat has to make 
provision with the previous .sanction of the Zilla Parishad, for 
carrying out, out.side the village, any work of the nature specified 
in sub-section (1). 

Under Section 45 i(4) a panchayat has also to make provision for 
any public reception, ceremony, or entertainment within the 
village by a resolution passed at its meeting supported by two- 
thirds of its total strength. The panchayat has to obtain the 
previous sanction of the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti and 
the President of the Zilla Pari.shad if the panchayat has to spend 
more than Rs. 50 on such occa.sions. 

Under Section 48 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, panch¬ 
ayats may, subject to such conditions as the State Government 
may impose with the consent of the panchayat concerned, per¬ 
form such other administrative duties including the distribution 
of irrigation water after consultation with the Panchayat Samiti 
which will be assigned to it by the State Government by notifica¬ 
tion in the official Gazette. 

Under Sections 49 and 50 of the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, a panchayat may form committees from among its members 
for the work to be undertaken by the panchayat and delegate any 
of the powers or withdraw such powers from such committees. 

Under Section 61 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, a 
panchayat can appoint servants for the discharge of any of its 
duties and in emergency employ more temporary servants. 

Under Section 62 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, a 
panchayat submits its annual budget estimates to the Panchayat 
Samiti which passes it. 

Under Section 124 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, a 
panchayat is competent to levy all or any of the taxes mentioned 
in the Section, at such rates as may be decided by it, but subject 
to the maximum and minimum rates prescribed by Government 
in this behalf. 
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Under Section 135 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958 
the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis have powers for the 
purpose of encouraging the establishment and fostering the 
development of a panchayat and for the supervision and control 
of the administration. In addition, the Standing Committee of 
the Zilla Parishad has powers under Section 142 of the Act of 
suspension and prohibition in respect of the execution of any 
order or resolution of a village panchayat which in its opinion, is 
likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a 
breach of the peace. 

The audit of the accounts of a village panchayat is carried out 
by Government in the prescrihed manner and a copy of the audit 
note is forwarded to that panchayat, and the Panchayat Samiti 
concerned within a month. 

State Government have also powers after consultation with the 
Zilla Parishad to dissolve or supersede a village panchayat if, in 
its opinion, that village panchayat had exceeded or abused its 
powers or made persistent default in the performance of its obli¬ 
gatory duties. 

The following extract taken from the 1961 District Census 
Hand-book, Osmanabad, throws light upon the financial position 
of village panchayats in the district. 

The break-up of the total annual income of all the village pan¬ 
chayats in the district for the year 1961-62 was as follows: — 


Under Section 127 of the Act, a panchayat is entitled to get a 
minimum cess of 20 paise per rupee imposed by the Government 
by notification in the official Gazette. A panchayat has the right 
to increase the rate of such a cess by its resolution and forward 
the same to Government with such restrictions as laid down in 
proviso to Section 127. 


Item 

Amount 
(in ’000) 

Percentage 
of total 
income 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Grants 

1,081 

55'24 

Taxes on houses and properties 

112 

5-72 

Octroi ,. 

4 

0-20 

Other taxes .. 

108 

5-52 

Total taxes 

224 

11-44 

Income from other sources .. 

652 

33-32 

Total Income 

1,957 

100-00 
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The first item includes the Government grant of 30 per cent of 
land revenue collected in the village or one rupee per head of 
population whichever is more. 

The village panchayats also get the entire local fund cess collect¬ 
ed in the village. At present it is collected at 20 paise per rupee 
of land revenue. The village panchayats can increase it with the 
Government approval up to 100 paise per rupee of land revenue. 
The number of village panchayats levying taxes on houses and 
properties is 980. 

The break-up of the total annual expenditure of all the village 
panchayats in the district for the year 1961-62 was as follows: — 


Item 


Amount 
(in '000 Rs.) 

Percentage 
of total 
expenditure 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

Administration 


426 

29-50 

Health and Sanitation 

• . 

122 

8-45 

Public Lighting 


224 

15-51 

Other Items . . 


672 

46-54 

Total Expenditure 


1,444 

100-00 


Other items include improvement of village roads, construction 
of new drinking water wells or repairs to old wells and construc¬ 
tion of panchayat ghars, schools and such other buildings. 

Functions of the Talathi (Patwari), Village Panchayat Secre¬ 
tary and Assistant Gram Sevak are now combined in one official 
who now works under the village panchayat. 

According to Section 63 of the Act, there is to be a Nyaya 
Panchayat for the administration of civil and criminal justice 
in a group of contiguous villages not being less than five in 
number. The Nyaya Panchayat, constituted under Section 64 
of the -Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, may exercise 
all or any of the powers mentioned in sub-sections (1) and 
(2) of Section 73 as the Government may by general or special 
orders specify. Government may also direct a Nyaya Panchayat 
to exercise all or any of the judicial powers mentioned in sub¬ 
section (3) of Section 78 and Section 79 of the Act. 

Pleaders, Vakils, etc., arc not permitted to appear on behalf of 
any party to any suit or case. Appeals are allowed to the District 
Court in civil suits and to the Sessions Court in criminal cases. 

A Nyaya Panchayat consists of one member elected by such a 
panchayat which has to elect, out of the members of the gram 
sabha of that village, one person for the purpose of constituting 
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the Nyaya Panchayat. Thus the minimum number of members 
of a Nyaya Panchayat will be five. Any member of gram sabha 
except the Sarpanch and the Upa-Sarpanch has the right to con¬ 
test the Nyaya Panchayat elections. The voters are the members 
of the panchayat. The term of a Nyaya Panchayat is co¬ 
terminous witli that of a village panchayat. The State Govern¬ 
ment have powers to remove any member of a Nyaya Panchayat 
for reasons of misconduct in the discharge of his duties, or any 
disgraceful conduct, or for neglect or for incapacity in regard to 
the performance of his duties. 

Town Planning and Valuation Department. 

The Maharashtra State has an independent “Town Planning 
and Valuation Department” under the administrative control of 
the Urban Devclofunent and Public Health Department. This 
department caini; into existence in the year 1914 with the Con¬ 
sulting Surveyor to Government (now designated as “Director of 
Town Planning”) as its head. The department as its name indi¬ 
cates, principally deals with two important subjects of ‘Town 
Planning’ and 'Valuation of Real Property’. The duties and 
functions of this department as stipulated by Government are as 
under: — 

I. Town Planning: 

(1) educating the municipalities regarding the advantages 
of town planning and preparation of development plans and 
town planning schemes under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 

(2) advising the municipalities in the selection of suitable areas 
for planning schemes ; 

(3) giving the retjuired assistance to the municipalities in the 
preparation of development plans and town planning schemes 
in the shape of advice as well as loan of the services of technical 
assistants for the preparation of development plans, draft town 
planning schemes, etc.; 

(4) performing the duties of the Town Planning Officers when 
so appointed by Government, scrutinising building permission 
cases, tendering advice to the Board of Appeal and drawing up 
the final schemes ; 

(5) issuing Certificates of Tenure and Title to the owners of 
lands included in the town planning schemes ; 

(6) advising Government on all matters regarding town and 
country planning including legislation; 

(7) advising and preparing town development, improvement, 
extension and slum clearance schemes under the Municipal 
Acts ; 

(8) preparing development schemes or layouts of land, belong¬ 
ing to Government and belonging to co-operative housing socie¬ 
ties and private bodies with the sanction of Government; 
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(9) advising officers concerned in respect of the village plan¬ 
ning and undertaking the preparation of layouts for model 
villages, etc. ; 

(10) advising Government on housing slum clearance, regional 
planning and prevention of Ribbon Development including 
legislation ; 

(11) preparing type designs for the housing of the middle 
and poorer classes including harijans, and 

(12) scrutinising miscellaneous building permission cases and 
layouts received from the Collectors and recommending suit¬ 
able building regulations for adoption in the areas concerned. 

II. Valuation .—The Director of Town Planning, is the chief 
expert adviser of Government on this subject and his duties under 
this heading include: — 

(1) valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 
properties in towns and villages belonging to Government and 
intended for the purpose of sale or lease ; 

(2) valuation of Government properties for purpose of rating 
under the Municipal Acts ; 

(3) valuation for miscellaneous purposes such as cantonment 
leases, probate or stamp duty, etc. ; 

(4) valuation for the purposes of fixing standard rates of non- 
agricultural assessment and prescribing zones of values in all 
vdlages and rising localities in the vicinity of important and 
growing towns ; 

(5) valuation for the purpo.ses of fixing standard table of 
ground rents and land values in respect of lands in canton¬ 
ments ; 

(6) scrutiny of awards of compensation (if and when received 
from Government); 

(7) making available trained technical assistants to do duty 
as Special Land Acquisition Officers in important towns where 
the land acquisition work is of a very important and responsi¬ 
ble nature ; 

(8) giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
District Courts and the High Court when appeals are lodged 
against awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition 
Act; and 

(9) undertaking valuation work on behalf of Railways and 
other departments of the Central Government and private 
bodies with the sanction of Government on payment of fees, 
etc. 

Other Miscellaneous Duties: — 

(1) Advising the various heads of departments of Govern¬ 
ment in the selection of sites required for public purpose. 

(2) Seeing that all town planning schemes or layout schemes 
sanctioned by Government are properly executed within a 
reasonable period or periods fixed in the schemes. 
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(.3) Advising Government as regards interpretation, amend¬ 
ment or addition to the Bombay Town Planning Act or Rules 

thereunder. 

The department as stated above was started in 1914 with the 
Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designated as “Direc¬ 
tor of Town Planning”) as its head who was later on assisted by 
one Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designat¬ 
ed Deputy Director of Town Planning), one Deputy Assistant 
Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designated as Assistant 
Director of Town Planning), and two Senior Assistants (now 
designated as “Town Planner”), with the requisite stafF. As the 
activities of this department expanded these Assistants had to 
be posted at prominent places in the State to, attend to the work 
of town and country planning very essentially required in and 
around these towns and cities. There has been tremendous 
increase in the activities of this department in recent years with 
the consequential increase in the number of branch offices in the 
State. The head office of the department is at Pune and the 
other Branch Offices at present are located at Bombay, Kolhapur, 
Nagpur, Amravati, Aurangabad, Jalgaon, Kalyan, Sholapur and 
Satara. Some of the officers have been appointed to function as 
the Land Acquisition Officers and there are thus three full time 
Special Land Acquisition Officers at Pune and one full time 
Land Acquisition Officer at Bombay in addition to two part-time 
Land Acquisition Officers at Bombay and Pune. 

The statutory powers regarding planning were embodied 
under Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915 which was in force so 
far in the State. This Act has been replaced by the Bombay 
Town Planning Act 1954 which is in force irom 1st April 1957. 
The new Act generally incorporates the provisions of the Bom¬ 
bay Town Planning Act, 1915 and in addition makes obligatory 
on every local authority (barring village panchayats) to prepare 
a development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 
The development plan aims at the improvement of existing 
congested gaotJum portion of the town and contains proposals in 
respect of the outlying open areas so as to guid the development 
on planned basis. The proposals of the development plan can 
be implemented by the preparation of statutory town planning 
scheme. In preparing town planning schemes, the planner can 
ignore to a great extent the existing plot boundaries. In design¬ 
ing this layout the existing holding can be reconstituted and 
made subservient to the plan and building plots of good shape 
and frontage can be allotted to the owners of lands ill-shaped for 
building purposes and without access. The cost of a scheme can 
be recovered from the owners benefited to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the increase in the value of the land estimated to accrue 
hy the carrying out of the works contemplated in the scheme. 
When a draft town planning scheme prepared by a local autho¬ 
rity in consultation with the owners is sanctioned, a Town 
Planning Officer is appointed. His duties are to hear each owner 
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individually, consider his objections or suggestions and make 
suitable adjustments or amendments in the draft scheme pro¬ 
posals, if found necessary. 

Most of the local authorities have no technical staff of their 
own to prepare the development plans. It was therefore decided 
that this department should prepare the development plans on 
behalf of local authorities under the provisions of the Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1954. Accordingly, a scheme for the pre¬ 
paration of development plans has been provided in the Five 
Year Plans and the additional staff has been sanctioned for this 
purpose. 

There is at present no branch office of this department in the 
Osmanabad district. During the period from August 15, 1947 to 
October 30, 1956 the Chief Town Planner of the ex-Hyderabad 
State looked after the town planning activities in the towns in 
Osmanabad district. Consequent upon the reorganisation of the 
States a new branch office of this department came into existence 
at Aurangabad for the five districts in the Marathwada region 
of the State. The Assistant Director of Town Planning is the 
head of the branch office. A new branch office of this depart¬ 
ment has been created from October 26, 1964 at Nanded to look 
after the work of Town Planning, etc., in Osmanabad district 
along with that in Nanded district. 

There are in all 13 municipalities in Osmanabad district of 
which three are ‘City Municipalities’ while the rest are ‘Town 
Municipalities’ within the meaning of the Hyderabad District 
Municipal Act, 1956. Previously provisions of Sanitary Power 
Act, 1352 Fasli (1943 A.D.) were applicable to Osmanabad 
district. Subsequently, Hyderabad District Municipalities Act. 
1956, was made applicable to this area repealing the former one 
whercundcr a separate chapter on Town Planning has been 
provided. With effect from May 1, 1965, the Bombay Town 
Planning (Extension and Amendment) Act, 1964, has come into 
force in the Marathwada region of the State. 

During the period of State reorganisation two Master Plans 
for the towns of Osmanabad and Latur were prepared. Master 
Plan for Latur only was sanctioned by the Government in the 
year 1947. Town extension schemes were prepared for the 
towns of Udgir, Ahmadpur, Kalam and village extension 
schemes were prepared for Wasi and Killari. These were pre¬ 
pared under the provisions of Hyderabad Sanitary Power Act of 
1352 FasK. In 1963 the work of preparation of a Master Plan for 
Tuljapur was taken up by the Aurangabad office of the depart¬ 
ment and the same is under progress. The work of a Master 
Plan for Osmanabad was also started. 

In addition to the above a number of layouts for housang 
societies, market yards, industrial estates, village rehabilitation 
etc., were prepared for many places in Osmanabad district. 



CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Before 1948, Osmanabad Disi rict was an- integral pari' of 
THE State of Hyderabad. Urdu, the official language of that 
State, was the medium of instruction. Persian and Arabic were 
the only other languages which were encouraged. English was 
taught as a second language. No provision was made for 
universal primary education. All secondary and primary schools 
were run by Government and private enterprise was discouraged. 
The Osniania University was estahlished with a view to impart¬ 
ing knowledge through Urdu. Islamic culture was predominant 
under the Ni/am’s rule. 

After the integration of Hyderabad State with the Indian 
Union in 1948, in place of Urdu, the mother tongue of the people 
became the medium tif instruction. Opening of voluntary 
schools was encouraged. Marathi being the mother-tongue of 
the majority of the pupils of the district, instructions are 
imparted through that language in almost all the schools. At 
the same time the [iriuciple of enabling children to learn at the 
primary stage through their mother-tongue has been followed 
scrupulously with regard to the students having languages other 
than Marathi as their mother-tongue. This is done by establish¬ 
ing schools imparting education through Urdu and English 
languages serving as mediums. 

Marathwada in general and Osmanabad district which forms 
its part in particular is an undeveloped part of Maharashtra 
State where the percentage of illiteracy is much larger. 
Marathwada area as a whole remained undeveloped for a prettj 
long time. However, with the implementation of various 
schemes recently, the conditions have changed considerably. 
The gradual increase in the number of literates from 87,022 in 
1951 to 252,014 in 1961 is sufficient testimony to the fact that in 
the recent past conscious efforts were made by the State Govern,- 
ment and some voluntary organisations for the spread of literacy 
and education. The percentage of literates to total population 
came to 17.05 in 1961 as compared to 10.06 in 1951. Although 
literacy in the district has improved, the position is still striking. 
A-1272—45-A 
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Education district from 1901 to 1961. 

ttfiH Ciitttire. . . . . . . 

Literacy and 

Educational 

Standards. 

Year 

(0 


Total 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

1901 

• • « < 


3*09 

6-99 

0-12 

1911 


a * 

2-62 

4-95 

0-19 

1921 



2-53 

4-77 

0-11 

1931 



2-44 

4-23 

0-51 

1941 



7-82 

11-58 

3-81 

1951 

.. 


10-06 

18-61 

2-96 

1961 

« « « • 


17-05 

27-52 

6-02 


The literacy percentage has increased seven times during th' 
last thirty years. Male literacy also rose from 18.61 in 1951 ti 
27.52 in 1961. 

The following chart shows the extent of literacy by edu 
cational standards prevailing in the district according to 195 


census:— 






Total Males Females 


Literates 

• • • « 


80.378 

69,704 

10,674 

Middle School .. .. 

. . 


4,784 

4,510 

274 

Matriculate or S. L. C. Higher Secondary 


1,177 

1,140 

37 

Intermediate in Arts or Science 



112 

108 

4 

Graduate in Arts or Science 



79 

78 

1 

Post-graduate in Arts or Science 



12 

12 

. • 

Teaching 



119 

108 

II 

Engineering. 



23 

23 


Agriculture .. 



2 

2 

. • 

Veterinary 



1 

1 


Commerce 



11 

II 

* - 

Legal. 



119 

119 

** 

Medical 



60 

58 

2 

Others 

. . 


145 

129 

16 


Total 


87,022 

76,003 

11,019 
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The following chart gives the level of literacy prevailing in the 
district according to 1961 census. 




Total 

Males 

Females 


Osmanabad Urban 



1 . 

Literates (without educational level) 

29,185 

19,571 

9,614 

2. 

Primary or Junior Basic .. .. 

21,405 

16,925 

4,480 

3. 

Matriculation or Higher Secondary .. 

3,779 

3,418 

361 

4. 

Technical diploma not-equal to degree ., 

73 

72 

1 

5. 

Non-technical diploma not-equal to degree .. 

72 

68 

4 

6. 

University degree or post-Graduate degree 
other than technical degree. 

472 

455 

17 

7. 

Technical degree or diploma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree—• 





(a) Engineering . . 

9 

9 

•• 


(4) Medicine 

40 

36 

4 


(c) Agriculture 

21 

21 

•• 


(d) Veterinary and Dairying 

10 

10 

•• 


(«) Technology 

(/) Teaching 

117 

102 

15 


(g) Others 

85 

84 

1 


Osmanabad Rural 



1 . 

Literates (without educational level) .. 

145,177 

120,943 

24,234 

2. 

Primary or Junior Basic 

47,607 

43,117 

4,490 

3. 

Matriculation and above 

3,962 

3,854 

108 
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The Census of 1961 has analysed the position of literacy in the 
following words— 

“ By the number of schools per thousand dwellings in the 
districts of Aurangabad Division (which includes Osmanabad 
district) have much lower ratios, viz. between 4.3 and 6 against 
the average of 7.4 for the state. The percentage of full time 
students to total population is also considerably lower for 
those districts. It is between 6.7 and 8 against the average of 
11.9 for the state. For rural areas, the four districts with the 
lowest range of schools arc Aurangabad, Parbhani, Bhir and 
Osmanabad. ” * 

The Gram Shikshan Moliim launched by the State has to a 
great extent helped in liquidating illiteracy among villagers in 
the age group of 14—.50. As a result of willing Co-operation of 

• Cen.susrtf India 1961 Vol.X MaharashtraState, Part IV, Report on Housing and 
Establishments, P. 41. 
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the social workers and village leaders at all levels, the Mohim 
has achieved cent per cent literacy in 401 villages. The number 
of neo-literates has also Increased to 150,656. 350 more villages 

have been taken under this scheme with a target of 2 lakhs 
neo-literates. 

Primary and secondary education in the district is under the 
control of the Education Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He is 
responsible for the supervision of primary and secondary edu¬ 
cation, the administrative control of all Government and non- 
Government primary schools, secondary schools and training 
institutions of primary teachers and such special schools as are 
placed under the control of the Education department. He also 
exercises control over and inspects all secondary schools includ¬ 
ing multipurpose high schools excepting those in municipal 
areas. 

As regards, the girls’ schools and institutions for women, thp 
Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Aurangabad, performs the functiot^ 
and duties in respect of (i) the inspection of girl’s secondary 
schools and special schools in the district; and (it) visiting girls’ 
primary schools and making suggestions for improvement. 

The Parishad Education Officer is assisted in his work by two 
Deputy Education Officers, one dealing with primary education 
and the other assisting the Education Officer in the inspection of 
secondary schools. As the district head for education, the 
Parishad Education Officer has powers to supervise, control and 
guide the work of his subordinates. He has also powers to 
release grants to the primary and .secondary schools in the dis¬ 
trict. Being the Secretary of the Education Committee of the 
Zilla Parishad, he has to guide the committee on educational 
matters. 

There are inspectors at the State level for visual education, 
drawing and craft work and commercial and technical schools. 
They are responsible for the organisation and inspection in their 
respective spheres. The jurisdiction of these inspectors extends 
over the district in regard to their respective subjects directly 
under the control of the Deputy Director of Education, with 
headquarters at Aurangabad. The technical institutions in the 
district are controlled by the Director of Technical Education, 
Maharashtra State, Bombay. 

The Osmanabad district has made tremendous progress during 
the last five years in the field of primary education. The 
Hyderabad Compulsory Primary Education Act of 1952, was 
applied moderately to this district for the age-group of 6—11 
years. There has been rapid growth in the number of primary 
schools which was about 500 in 1950-51. It increased to 1,640 in 
December 1966. The Nizam’s Government in pre-1947 days 
had imposed severe restrictions on the opening of schools and as 
a result very few private institutions could work in the district. 
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Out of these 1,640 primary schools;'43 were aided schools and 112 
were basic schools which imparted training in spinning and 
weaving, wood work and agriculture. During the same period 
there were in all 174,588 pupils in the primary stage of whom 
114,034 were boys and 60,554 were girls. These schools employed 
4,511 teachers of whom 4,130 were males and 381 females. Of 
the 4,511 teachers, 2,640 were trained. 

Of the 1,640 primary schools, 232 were held in premises owned 
by the Zilla Parishad, and the rest were accommodated in rented 
premises. Only 20 schools had play-ground facilities. 

7’here are five Primary Basic Training Colleges in the district 
of which three colleges functioning at Osmanabad, Muriid and 
Udgir are managed by the Government while the remaining two, 
one at Naldurg and the other at Tuljapur are managed by a 
private institution. 

A new ideology has been influencing the educational activities 
of the state from 1956-57. It has been recognised that education 
must centre round some form of manual productive work. This 
could be achieved by the opening up of numerous basic schools 
which combine both theoritical and practical training. In 1963-64 
there were 112 basic schools in the district of which 52 had 
spinning and weaving, 54 had agriculture and six had wood work 
as crafts. 

Secondary education is under the direct control of the Zilla 
Parishad except in the municipal areas. The expenditure 
incurred on the salaries of the teachers employed in secondary 
schools and class IV servants is met by the Zilla Parishad and 
the contingent charges are borne by the Government. At the 
end of the high school course an examination is conducted by 
the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board. The exa¬ 
mination provides optional counses for pupils with varied interest 
and aptitudes. Elach university, however, lays down the sub¬ 
jects which the candidates have to take for entrance to its 
courses. 

In 1966-67, there were 161 secondary schools in the district of 
which 82 were managed by private institutions. The total num¬ 
ber of students attending these schools stood at 58,426. During 
the same period these schools employed 1,671 teachers of whom 
1,652 were trained. In order to promote secondary education in 
the district, the Zilla Parishad has introduced various schemes 
such as free studentship and Riyayati scholarships to the pupils 
of economically backward classes. The Zilla Parishad also 
grants scholarships to the children of freedom fighters and has 
so far incurred an expenditure of Rs. 20,000 towards this item. 

Education accounts for 48.1 per cent of the total expenditure 
of the Zilla Parishad. 
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At the end of the year 1963-64, there were six colleges in the 
district consisting of one Technical College, four Arts, Science 
and Commerce Colleges and one College of Education. These 
Colleges had in all 1,393 students on its roll of which 115 were 
girls. The teaching staff consisting of professors, lecturers and 
demonstraters stood at 99. 

Physical education is controlled by the department at the 
State level. Under the National Discipline Scheme, instructors 
are provided in some schools. In 1964-65, 100 cadets were train¬ 
ed in two camps. 

All technical and industrial institutions and industrial training 
institutes and courses leading up to Diploma standard (non¬ 
university grade) excluding the courses controlled by the Uni¬ 
versity are controlled by the Director of Technical Education, 
Bombay. The Government have set up two different councils 
for the purpose. The State Council of Technical Education 
gives advice and makes recommendations in respect of technical 
and industrial institutes and courses leading up to Diploma 
standard while the State Council for Training in Vocational 
Trades carries out the policy of the National Council with 
regard to the award of National Trade Certificates in Engineer¬ 
ing, Building and Leather trade and any other similar trades as 
may be brought under its scope by the Central or the State Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Director of Technical Education conducts the annual 
examination in the courses approved by the State Council of 
Technical Education and awards certificates or diplomas to the 
successful candidates. 

All Government technical high school centres, industrial insti¬ 
tutes and various courses organised by the State Council for 
Technical Education in Vidarbha and Marathwada regions are 
under the control of the Deputy Director of Technical Edu¬ 
cation, Nagpur. 

The following institutions provide facilities of technical edu¬ 
cation in Osmanabad district; — 

(1) Government Polytechnic, Latur.—This institution was 
started by a private body and subsequently was handed over 
to the Government in 1962. It provides for diploma course in 
Civil Engineering. The course is of three years duration and 
the minimum qualification required for admission to the course 
is matriculation or its equivalent. The institute can admit 
60 students at a time. 

(2) Industrial Training Institute, Latur.—This institute is 
run on the pattern laid down by the Director General of 
Employment and Training, New Delhi. The institute runs 
courses of 18 months duration in various trades under the 
Craftsman Training Scheme followed by six months practical 
training. After completion of the courses from the institute. 
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National Trade Certificates are awarded by the Director CHAPTER is. 
General of Employment and Training, Government of India. Educ^n 
Deserving students are given scholarship at a rate of Rs. 25 and Culture, 
per month during the training period. Scholarships are Technical 
limited to 33.3 per cent of the sanctioned strength. Training akd 

is imparted free at the institute. The Industrial Training 

Institute conducts courses in following Trades— 

(i) electrician, (u) fitter, (Hi) turner, (tu) welder and 

(v) machinist. 

(3) Government Technical High School Centre, Latur.— 

Technical subjects such as electrical, mechanical and engineer¬ 
ing and workshop trades such as carpentry, smithy, fitting, 
foundry, etc. and Technical Drawings are taught in this 

school. All academic subjects are taught by the participating 
schools. Students in this school are allowed to oner technical 
subjects for S. S. C. Examination. 

The Directorate of Publicity, Government of Maharashtra, i>jiiectorate 
iombay has a District Publicity Office situated at Osmanabad of Pubuchy. 
ncharge of the District Publicity Officer. He gives wide publi- District 
ity to the developmental activities and schemes undertaken by 
he State Government. 

The media of documentary films, newspapers, booklets, periodi- 
:als and other visual aids is used for the purpose of educating 
he people. The District Publicity Officer issues news items and 
eature articles to the local newspapers of the district. He keeps 
dose contacts with officials as well as the social workers, the press 
ind the main currents in the public life of the district and acts 
IS a liaison between the people of the district and the Government. 

The District Publicity Officer arranges sale and distribution of 
;he publications issued by the Directorate of Publicity as well as 
by the Government of India. He maintains libraries of docu¬ 
mentary information films produced or released by the Directorate 
of Publicity. These films are loaned to the Block Development 
Officers, colleges, high schools and social institutions having cine- 
projectors, for exhibition. 

Besides this, the Directorate of Publicity conducts Information 
Centre under the supervision of the District Publicity Officer. 

The centre fully equipped with various information charts, maps, 
models, exhibits, etc., serves as a useful medium for explaining 
to the people of the district, the progress of various schemes and 
projects under the Five Year Plans. The Centre provides for a 
free reading room where newspapers, magazines, maps and charts 
giving information about the district, booklets on the Govern¬ 
ment activities in the district and books of general interest and 
other reports are kept for ready reference. The Information 
Centre has also radio-sets which provide to the listeners daily 
news, the useful and important programmes, etc. The District 
Publicity Officer organises cultural programmes, films shows and 
Kavi Sammelans in the Information Centre, 
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CHAPTER 15- The Office of the District Publicity Officer at Osmanabad i: 

Education ui^der the supervision of the Regional Publicity Officer, Aurang 
and Culture, abad. 

o^^p^uBuci™. Under the Contributory Scheme of Community Listening 
Rural villages in the district have been provided with radio receiv 

Broadcasting, ing sets. Under this scheme, a village desirous of having a radic 
set is required to pay Rs. 175 as installation contribution anc 
annual maintenance contribution of Rs. 60. 

The community radio receivers installed in the villages art 
specially designed for the purpose and are regularly maintained 
The radio sets are installed in public places such as the Village 
Panchayat Office, the village chawdi and the village library. 



CHAPTER 16~MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


The Ayurvedic system of medicine regarded as an integral chapter 16 . 

PART OF Indian culiuhe and Sanskrh literature was predomi- - 

nant in India throughout ages. Voluminous treatises such as 
Sushruta, Madhava Nidana and Vaghhata explored the theory Services, 
and practice of the ayurvedic system of medicine based on Early 

the medicinal properties of herbs. The development of minerals Times. 

being used as ras- or hhasma bears a clear testimony to the 
thorough knowledge of chemistry on the part of the compilers of 
these treatises. 

However, the Muslim rulers in India were rather averse to the 
ayurvedic system of medicine and had their clear preference for 
the system of medicine known as unani having its origin in 
Arabia and practi.sed in the neighbouring Muslim countries. 

With the decline of Moghal power, the hakims practising in the 
unani system of medicine who came to India with the establish¬ 
ment of Moghal power in the country lost their patronage at 
Delhi. However, they migrated to the Deccan where a new 
Muslim power that of the Nizam was gaining in ascendancy. 

The advent of English doctors on Indian soil was first witnessed 
in the Moghal court during the early period of 17th century and 
subsequently. There arc references to the Italian traveller 
Manucci practising medicine and treating many of the Muslim 
nobles. After the capture of Sambhaji, Santaji attacked a Moghal 
contingent. The officer of the contingent was treated by a 
foreign doctor. This can be treated as the beginning of a system 
of medicine unknown at that time but akin to the allopathic 
system of medicine. With the growth of British power in India 
and the beginning of Western education it prevailed over the 
indigenous systems of medicine in the country. 

Whether modernised systems of medicine were followed or not 
in the district, the people themselves were not conscious to the 
problems of health. The disease without being considered as a 
physical disorder, was generally ascribed to some evil influence 
and instead of finding cure for physical disorder people tried to 
propitiate the outside influence by performing some sacrifice. 

Added to such psychological approach by the people were the 
higher costs of medicine which deprived the people of the 
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advantage of modern medical science. It forced people to go to 
vatdus who had a very good knowledge of the rare herbs with 
rich medicinal properties but no proper system of diagnosis and 
whose medicines were prescribed solely on the symptoms of 
diseases and ailments described to them. Sometimes vaidus had 
their diagnosis by nadi pariksha. They also used to treat live¬ 
stock in the absence of specialized veterinary practitioners. 

The importance of the ayurvedic and unani systems of medicine 
has dwindled in recent years to such an extent that the Govern¬ 
ment were forced to take steps for their revival. It is now 
common among the practitioners in these systems of medicine to 
combine allopathy with the one followed by them. 

The allopathic system of medicine has made great strides since 
last century or so. The great progress made in the science of 
preventive inoculations and injections had saved many a human 
lives which otherwise would have succumbed to epidemic diseases 
of the worst type like plague, cholera and such others. 

Due to conservatism and the impact of religious influences on 
the minds of the people, formerly, deliveries usually used to take 
place at house. Id make matters worse another factor was 
responsible and that was the lack of maternity aid. The practical 
personal experience of the elderly ladies in the joint families 
proved highly useful to young expectant mothers and pre-natal 
post-natal care was taken in traditional manner. Minor fevers 
and sundry ailments in the family were generally treated with the 
help of household medicines, the collection of which was usually 
to be found with the old ladies and was known as ajibaicha 
batva. With the progress made in gynaecology and obstetrics 
coupled with loss of faith in superstitious beliefs brought in with 
the advent of Western education, maternity cases, at least in the 
urban areas are generally taken to the maternity hospitals under 
the guidance of trained doctors, nurses and midwives. 

The following extract from the Hyderabad Gazetteer gives an 
idea about the medical and public health services then in exis¬ 
tence in the State of Hyderabad and the district of Osmanabad: — 

"Medical: The first medical institution opened in the 
State was the Hyderabad Medical School, founded in 1846, 
which has done much useful work in training medical officers 
and subordinates for the Hyderabad medical service, and 
hospital assistants for Berar. At first instruction was imparted 
in Urdu, but since 1884 English has been the medium. Till 
1885 a board of medical officers from Secunderabad conducted 
the examinations ; but since that year the written part has been 
supervised by a board of examiners of the Madras Medical 
College or the Grant Medical College at Bombay, the oral 
examination being conducted by a medical board from Secun¬ 
derabad. The course is approximately the same as the L. M. 
and S. of the Madras University. 
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Present Organisation: At present the State Medical depart¬ 
ment is under a Director, who is also the Residency Surgeon, 
assisted by a competent staff of surgeons at headquarters. The 
District staff consists of from 3 to 5 surgeons, 1 to 5 hospital 
assistants, 4 to 7 compounders, and from 5 to 11 vaccinators, 
according to the extent and requirements of each District. 
Most of the surgeons are passed students of the Hyderabad 
Medical School. There are two lady doctors at Aurangabad, 
while Gulbarga, Raichur, and Warangal Districts each have 
one. At Hyderabad a large staff of medical men is maintain¬ 
ed, there being 1.5 surgeons, 7 hospital assistants, 24 compoun¬ 
ders, and 11 vaccinators besides a number of nurses with dip¬ 
lomas who tend the sick in the hospitals. The total strength 
for the State is 74 surgeons, 12 lady doctors, 31 hospital assis¬ 
tants, 104 compounders, and 116 vaccinators. 

Hospitals and dispensaries: Statistics are only available 
from 1884-85. In that year there were 6 hospitals in the city 
and suburbs and 48 dispensaries in the districts. By 1891 the 
number of dispensaries had increased to 67, and in 1901 it rose 
to 84. The total number of out-patients treated in all institu¬ 
tions in 1884-85, 1891, and 1901 was 292,515, 384,660 and 636,044, 
respectively. The ‘major’ operations performed in the same 
years were 393, 3,313, and 4,628, while ‘minor’ operations num¬ 
bered 3,377, 16,795, and 15,007. In the zanana department 
for parda females attached to the Afzal Ganj Hospital at 
Hyderabad city, the number of cases treated in 1901 was about 
3,000 and the operations performed 2,000. The whole cost of 
the department is met from State funds, and the expenditure 
in 1901 was 5.4 lakhs. 

Lunatic asylums: No separate lunatic asylum is maintained, 
though there is some accommodation for lunatics in the 
Hyderabad Central Jail, In 1891 this contained 7 criminal and 
29 other lunatics, while in 1901 their numbers were 21 and 109, 
respectively. The whole of the expenditure is borne by the 
State, the cost in 1891 and 1901 being Rs. 2,411 and Rs, 9,600, 
respectively. The principal cause of insanity is said to be the 
use of narcotic drugs and spirits. 

Vaccination; Vaccination was commenced in 1884-85, when 
48 vaccinators were employed, and the number of successful 
operations was 44,062, the cost per case being Rs. 1—3. In 
1891 there were 76,880 successful cases, while in 1901 the num¬ 
ber was only 37,880. The increase in 1891 was due to the 
larger number of vaccinators employed by the local boards, 
while in 1901 a large number of vaccinators were deputed on 
J^mine and plague duty. The cost of the department in 1891 
and 1901 was Rs. 49,160 and Rs. 57,302, respectively; the aver¬ 
age per successful case for these years being Re. 0-10-3 and 
Rs. 1-3-0. Operations are carried out exclusively with calf 
lymph, which is prepared at the vaccination depot in the State. 
Vaccination is performed according to the European method, 
and inoculation does not seem to be practised.” 
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“The District has one ho.spital and three dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 40 in-patients. In 1901, 23,900 cases were 
treated, of whom 104 were in-patients ; and 391 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 10,800, of which Rs. 9,400 
was paid by the State, and the balance by the local boards. 

In 1901 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
1,516, or 3 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is gaining 
favour with the people, though slowly”. 

The following statement* gives the number of deaths in 
Osmanabad district due to important causes during the years 
1961, 1962 and 1963. 




1961 

1962 

1963 

Cholera \ 


252 

85 

34 

Small-Pox 

. . 

12 

32 

24 

Fevers 


4,790 

3,134 

2,253 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea 


413 

998 

316 

Respiratory Diseases 

. 

.. 1,270 

282 

904 

Other causes 

. 

6,109 

6,628 

7,953 


Total Deaths 

12,846 

11,159 

11,484 

In the rural areas 

of Osmanabad 

district 

were recorded in 


1957, 37 still births (28 ifiales and 9 females) giving a percentage 
ratio of 0.3 to live births. 


r 

The following statement gives the infant* 
district in 1957: — 

mortality 

in the 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Withjn 24 hours 

17 

8 

25 

Above 24 hours to the end of first week ., 

100 

105 

205 

Above one week to the end of first month 

133 

98 

231 

Between one month and three months 

106 

87 

193 

Between three months and six months 

72 

50 

122 

Between six months and a year 

194 

151 

345 

The number of infant deaths is on the increase in the 
The number of infant deaths increased from 1,548 in 
1,592 in 1962 and 1,775 in 1963. 

district. 
1961 to 


‘ Source : Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Government of Maharashtra. 
> Infant is taken to be a child up to I year of age. 
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Comparison iictwecn the number of births in the district 
during 1961-63 and the estimates of population along with the 
birth rate is given below: 



Year 

Births 

occurred 

Estimated 

Population 

(1000) 

Birth Rate 
(per 1000) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1961 


28,342 

1,499 

18-9 

1962 


30,688 

1,526 

20-1 

1963 


28,912 

1,533 

18-6 


The decrease in births and birth rate in 1963 over that of 1962 
is attributed to the strides made under various family planning 
schemes. 


Cholera, small-[)ox and Influenza were the important epidemic 
diseases common to the district during 1961-64. The above table 
shows that dcaih< due to cholera were highest in 1961. To con¬ 
tain cholera epidemic the isolation hospitals were opened at 
Killari, Thair, Satnudrawani, Horti, Makni, Chincholi-Kajali, 
Dadki, Aurad, )angaon, Kokalgaon. Holi and Borsuri in the dis¬ 
trict in 1962. Mass atiti-cholera inoculations were also carried 
out in the areas affected. Disinfection of drinking water wells 
and houses was also carried our. In 1963-64 the cholera epidemic 
occurred, though in small degree in Kalam from where were 
reported 25 to ,16 attacks ancl 6 to 7 deaths. 

Some parts of the district comprising the tahsils of Parenda, 
Bhum and Tuljapur were affected by small-pox during 1961—1963, 
The steps such as <lisinfection and vaccination were immediately 
taken to bring the epidemic under control. In all 1,72,595 
primary vaccinations and 5,70,620 rcvaccinations were perform¬ 
ed, During 1963-64 the epiderjiic prevailed in Tuljapur, Udgir 
and Parenda tahsils. During that year also primary vaccinations 
to the extent of 39,536 and revaccinations to the extent of 
1,50,729 were performed. 

The district is not free from Malaria which is common in the 
State and even in the country. Under, the national malaria 
eradication programme, a unit was established at Latiir in 
August 1958. 

The malaria eradication programme is roughly divided into 
three phases viz/: attack, consolidation and maintenance. 
During 1958—1961 D.D.T. spraying operations were performed in 
every house during the transmission season and from June to 
October every year. Spraying operations were subsecpiently 
withdrawn and surveillance operations were commenced in 196() 
when the disease ceased to he a matter of public health im¬ 
portance. 
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The following statement shows the progress made under the 
surveillance scheme under the malaria eradication programme: — 

Surveillance Programme under the malaria eradication scheme. 




Type of Surveillance 



Active 

Passive 

Mass 

contact 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Number of fever cases detected 

1,33,937 

32,719 

71 

1,66,727 

Number of blood smears collected .. 

1,31,384 

12,843 

6,406 

1,50,633 

Number of persons given presumptive 
treatment. 

1,32,554 

12,341 

903 

1,45,898 

Total number of positives .. 

3 

•• 

1 

4 


The number df persons afflicted by Leprosy in the district i? 
very large. To bring it under control leprosy sub-centres have 
been established wherever the incidence appears to be very high 
By the end of 1963 there were 2 leprosy control units in the dis¬ 
trict. There were 19 survey, education and treatment units by 
the end of 1963 in the district. The leprosy colony in the dis 
trict is functioning since 1964 where patients needing hospitalisa 
tion were admitted and treated. During the years 1962—64 the 
colony was provided with 16 beds. During the same period the 
registered number of patients for leprosy treatment was 12,148 
By the end of 1963 there were 19 leprosy technicians working in 
the district. 

One social service organisation at Lohara is engaged in anti¬ 
leprosy work since 1962. The organisation provides treatmeni 
through its social workers to patients registered for treatment. 

The health activities in the district are looked after by the 
medical organisation and the public health organisation. The 
medical organisation is essentially a hospital organisation 
designed to render curative medical relief to the general popula 
tion with ancillary specialist section providing medical relief, 
medical teaching, training of nurses and midwives, X-Ray and 
laboratory technicians and research etc. 

Table No. 1 gives the tahsilwise information regarding the 
number of hospitals, dispensaries, doctors, nurses, beds, indoor 
and out-door patients treated. 
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1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

Item 

(1) 

1. No. of hospitals and 

dispensaries — 

(1) No. of hospitals 

(2) No. of dispen¬ 
saries. 

2. No. of primary health 

centres. 

3. No. of Maternity- 

Homes. 

4. No. of Doctors 

5. No. of Nurses (includ¬ 

ing Midwives). 
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The General Hospital, Osmanabad, is the main Government 
hospital at the headquarters and is staffed, financed and con¬ 
trolled by the Government. The Civil Hospital, Latur and the 
T.B. chest clinic, Latur, are the other two medical institutions 
controlled by the Government. The ayurvedic dispensaries, the 
unani dispensaries and 14 other medical institutions are con¬ 
trolled by the Zilla Parishad. Latur Municipality conducts a 
maternity home in the town. 

The Civil Surgeon, Osmanabad, is the administrative head ol 
the medical organisation in the district and is directly subordi¬ 
nate to the Surgeon-General with the Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra with headquarters at Bombay. He exercises complete 
control over the medical officers in the district and is responsible 
for the proper management of the General Hospital, Osmana¬ 
bad. He has to provide technical guidance to all the medical 
institutions in the district. As regards sanitary arrangements and 
public health matters he has to provide guidance to the public 
health authorities in the district. He has also to undertake the 
medico legal work in the district. 

The General Hospital, Osmanabad, is equipped with a patho¬ 
logical laboratory and radiology unit and has an accommodation 
for 60 beds. There is also a maternity ward with 15 beds. There 
are separate arrangements for lunatics and tetanus patients as 
also for patients suffering from infectious diseases. 

The T.B. Clinic is situated at latur. The total number of 
indoor patients treated in the clinic in 1963 was 1,836 and the 
number of outdoor patients was 59,153 with a daily average of 
60.66 and 428.28, respectively. The expenditure incurred on the 
same in 1963 was Rs. 2,32,625. 

Though the management of the General Hospital, Osmanabad, 
is the sole responsibility of the Civil Surgeon, he is assisted in 
this respect by a committee under his chairmanship with eight 
other members. Besides, he is assisted by the Resident Medical 
Officer and a lady doctor. The nursing staff consists of 
12 members including a Matron. There is one Midwife and one 
T.B. health sister. A family planning centre is attached to the 
hospital. 

The 14 allopathic dispensaries in the district are located as 
follows: — 

Tahsil 

Osmanabad 
Umarga 
Tuljapur . 

Nilanga 
Udgir 
Ahmadpur 
Kalam 
Bhum ’ 

Parenda 
Ausa 


Name of villageffown having the dispensary 
.. Thair village. 

.. Lohara village, Murum town, Umarga town. 

.. Tuljapur town, Naldurg town, Mangrul village, 

.. Nilanga town. 

.. Udgir town. 

.. Ahmadpur town. 

.. Kalam town. 

.. Bhum town. 

.. Parenda town. 

.. Ausa town. 
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The fifteen aviirvedic dispensaries in the district are located at chapter 16. 
Matora, Killari, It, Jalkot, Wadhona, Pimpalkheda, Andora, Medical and 
Gunjoti, Jewali. Sakai, Ramling, Mudgal, Andhori, Donja, Public Health 
Daliphal and Padoli. Service*. 

Organisation. 

The three unani dispensaries arc located at Yermala, Osinana- 
bad and Nalgir. 

Besides these dispen.saries, there arc 27 subsidised medical 
practitioner centres in the district. They are located at the 
places given below; — 


(1) Lamjana 

T. Ausa. 

(2) Bori .. 

.. T. I.atur. 

(3) Kond .. 

T. Osmanabad. 

(4) Patoda .. 

.. T. Osmanabad 

(5) Nand){aon 

T. Tuljapur. 

(6) Katgaon 

.. T. Tuljapur. 

(7) Makani .. 

T. Umarga. 

(8) Nai-chakur 

. . T. Umarga. 

(9) Maakeshwar 

T. Parenda. 

(10) Sonari .. 

-.. T. Parenda. 

(11) Chinchofi- 
ballalnatk 

T. Latur. 

(12) Sawargaon 

.. 'J'. Latur. 

(13) Lodga .. 

T. Ausa . 

(14) Ujani .. 

. . T. Ausa. 

(15) Moha .. 

T. Kalani, 

(16) Para .. 

. . T. Kalam. 

(17) Pathrud 

T. Bhum. 

(18) Pargaon 

.. T. Bhum. 

(19) Her 

T. Udgir. 

(20) Valandi 

.. T. Udgir. 

(21) Devarjan 

T. Udgir. 

(22) Sugaon 

.. T. Ahmadpur. 

(23) Hadolti .. 

T. .AhmadpUr. 

(24) Nafegaon 

.. T. Ahmadpur. 

(25) Midanauri 

T. Nilanga. 

(26) Ambutga 

.. T. Nilanga. 

(27) Sirur-anantpal . . 

T- Nilanga. 




There are I.") primary health centres in ihe district under the 
Parishad Health Officer, Osmanabad Zilla Parishad. These 
health centres are located at Hundergulli, Kingaon, Chakur, 
Washi, Aurad-Shahajani, Anala, Mururd, Deoni, Shiradhone, 
Belkund, Murud, Bcmbli, Dhoki, Sawargaon and Kasarshirsi. 
The primary health centre at Murum has received medical 
equipment besides a jeep from the UNICEF, 

The public health organisation in the district is headed by the 
District Health Officer who works directly under the control of 
the Chief Executive Officer, Osmanabad Zilla Parishad. How¬ 
ever, in technical matters the advice of the Director of Public 
Health with headquarters at Poona prevails. 

The District Health Officer is assisted by one Epidemic 
Medical Officer and the necessary staff. The department has 
under its jurisdiction 14 dispensaries, 15 primary health centres, 
27 subsidised medical practitioner centres, 3 maternity homes, 
2 medical and health units, one schcxil health clinic, 12 ayurvedic 
dispensaries, 3 unani dispensaries and 5 grant in aid ayurvedic 
dispensaries. The District Health Officer is primarily responsible 
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i'or checking of statistics, family-planning, eradication of epi¬ 
demic diseases, leprosy control, eradication of small pox, etc. He 
is also responsible for the sanitary arrangements in the district 
in general and at the places where fairs are held in particular, 
hor this purpose there are 11 sanitary squads in the district. 

The Government of Maharashtra have undertaken vigorously 
the implementation of the family-planning programme, consi¬ 
dering the seriousness of the problem of over-population. The 
actual work in this respect is, however, done by the department 
under the Zilla Parishad on agency basis and the District 
Health Officer, Zilla Parishad is mainly responsible for the pro¬ 
gress under the scheme. 

rive family-planning centres were established in Osmanabad 
district in 1960 with only one female field worker to distribute 
contraceptives and propagate sterilisations. In the year 1962-63, 
859 sterilisations were performed in the district as against 1,500 
in 1961-62. During 1963-64, 2,237 sterilisations were performed. 

The particulars of the family-planning programme in the di.s- 
trict are given below: — 



-- 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1 . 

No. of cases brought under contracep¬ 
tives. 

802 

1,712 

9,203 

2. 

Value of contraceptives distributed 
(in Rs.). 

8,997-47 

12.708-37 

18.207-07 

3 

No. of sterilisation operation camps 
organised. 

43 

62 

60 

4. 

No. of persons who underwent vasec¬ 
tomy and tubectomy. 

859 

2,237 

2.911 

5. 

No. of orientation training camps 
organised. 

2 

4 

8 

6. 

No. of delegates trained 

80 

160 

320 

7. 

No. of extension educators trained 


1 

50 

8. 

No. of male field worker trained 



. . 

9. 

No. of female field workers trained .. 

3 


4 


The decrease in birth rate in 1963 over 1,962 is attributed to 
the succe-ssful family-planning programme in the district. 
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Labour Department 

All the offices dealing with labour matters fall within the 
administrative control of the Industries and Labour Department 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of 
Labour is the head of all such offices. The Commissioner of 
Labour has under him (i) Deputy Commissioners of Labour at 
Bombay, Nagpur and Poona, («) Assistaht Commissioners of 
Labour at Bombay, Nagpur, Poona and Aurangabad ; (m) Chief 

Inspector of Factories, Bombay, with subordinate inspectorates 
at important centres of the State ; (iv) Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Bombay, with subordinate inspec¬ 
torates and (u) Chief Government Labour Officer, Bombay, with 
Government Labour Officers at each important centre. The 
Commissioner of Labour performs the statutory functions 
entrusted to him under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 ; the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926; The Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946 ; the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 : 
the Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) and Miscella¬ 
neous Provisions Act, 1955 and the Motor Transport Workers 
Act, 1961 which are central Acts and the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946 ; the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial 
Disputes Settlement Act, 1947 and the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act, 1948 which are State Acts. The Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour also supervises and co-ordinates the working of 
the various offices under his control. In addition, the office of 
the Commissioner of Labour has to compile and publish the 
consumer price index numbers for working class for Bombay, 
Sholapur, Jalgaon, Nagpur, Aurangabad and Nanded, conduct 
socio-economic enquiries into the conditions of labour, compile 
and disseminate information on labour matters generally and 
statistics regarding industrial disputes, agricultural wages, 
absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade unions, etc., parti¬ 
cularly, publish two monthlies, viz., the Labour Gazette and the 
Industrial Court Reporter, supervise the working of the Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act, 1948, where it is administered by 
local authorities and provide personnel management advisory 
service. 
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Trade Unions. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Labour at Nagpur has been 
declared as regional head for all the offices under the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour in the Vidarbha and Marathwada regions. 
Osmanabad district is, however, under the direct administration 
(jf the Assistant Commissioner of Labour with headquarters at 
Aurangabad. Under the A.ssistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Aurangabad, there are twti Government Labour Officers, one each 
at Aurangabad and Nanded. There are also Shop Inspectors 
stationed at Parbhani, Rhir and Hingoli. 

The Assistant Commissioner of I,abour, Aurangabad, exer¬ 
cises over-all control and supervision over the administration of 
labour legislation and other matters in Marathwada region. He 
is also the conciliation officer for all the five districts of the 
Marathwada region of the State. He also functions as the 
Deputy Registrar of Trade Unions for this region. 

The Gtjvernmcnt Labour Officers are entrusted with settlement 
of individual and collective complaints (except conciliation 
cases), enforcement of Shops Act, Minimum Wages Act, Motor 
Transport Workers Act, Working Journalists Act and other 
labour legislation. 

The shop inspectors administer the Shops Act in specified 
localities. Besides, they also function as Minimum Wages 
Inspectors in the respective areas under their jurisdiction. There 
arc about 23 factories (seasonal and non-scasonal) employing 
about 1,300 workers in the district. Local authorities employ 
about 300 workers. There is no separate I..abour Officer for this 
district. It falls under the jurisdiction of the Government 
Labour Officer, Nanded. 

One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has 
been notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of 
Maharashtra under Section 3 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926 in addition to his duties as the Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour. Recently the Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Aurangabad has been notified as the Deputy Registrar of Trade 
Unions for Aurangabad division. 

The work in connection w'ith the administration of this act 
includes the registration of trade unions under the Act, registra¬ 
tion of amendments to the constitutions of the unions, registra¬ 
tion of the dissolution, amalgamation and cancellation of regis¬ 
tration of trade unions under Section 10 (a) of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, and preparation of the annual report on the work¬ 
ing of the Act in the state based on the information contained in 
the annual returns submitted by the registered trade unions 
under Section 28 of the Act. 

There were four unions registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 as on December 2, 1964. All of these unions 
.were from “Services” group. 
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Miniinuin Wages Acr was applicable to the district and the 
minimum rates of wages were fixed in respect of the following 
scheduled employments in the Marathwada region under the 
former Hyderabad State before November 1, 1956; — 

Employment in — 

(1) rice, Hour, an<l dal mills; 

(2) oil mills ; 

(3) construction and maintenance of roads and building 
operations ; 

(4) stone-breaking and stone crushing; 

(5) employment in tobacco manufactory ; 

(6) employment in bidi making; 

(7) tanneries and leather manufactory ; 

(8) agriculture (not applicable to Osmanabad district). 

After the merger of Marathwada region with this State, 
minimum rates of wages have been fixed for the first time in 
respect of the following scheduled employments in 1959;_ 

(1) Local authority ; 

(2) Public motor transport. 

Similarly after merger, the minimum rates of wages for bidi 
workers have been revised from August 1, 1959. Recently this 
rate has been revised again from May 1, 1964. 

The Government recently appointed .several advisory com¬ 
mittees for revision of minimum rates of wages and consequently 
minimum rates of wages have been revised in respect of oil mills 
including tel ghanis ; tobacco (including bidi making); tanneries 
and leather manufactories ; public motor transport, and rice. 
Hour and dal mills. 

Similarly, minimum wage rates have been fixed for the first 
time for cotton ginning and cotton pressing factories, potteries, 
glass, rubber and printing prcs,ses. 

Besides these employments where minimum wage rates have 
been fixed or revised recently, the advisory committees appointed 
by Government are considering the question of revision of 
minimum rates of wages in local authorities, stone breaking and 
stone crushing industry and construction and maintenance of 
roads and building operations. 

The Shop Inspector, Bhir. functions as the Minimum Wages 
Inspector for Osmanabad district. The jurisdiction of the Gov¬ 
ernment Labour Officer, Nanded, extends over this district under 
the Minimum Wages Act. 

Before the merger of Marathwada region in the State, the 
Hyderabad Shops and Establishments Act was applicable to two 
centres, viz. Latur and Udgir. Apart from this the Weekly 
Holidays Act was applicable to Osmanabad, Nilanga, Ahmad- 
pur, Ausa, Parenda. Tuljapur, Naldurg, Kalam and Umarga. 
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From October 1, 1961 the Bombay Shops and Establishments 
Act has been extended to rmly such places as were covered before 
liy the Hyderabad Shops and Establishments Act repealing the 
latter Act. The Weekly Holiday.s Act is in force at the same 
places. 

The enforcement of the Bombay Shops and Establishments 
Act is entrusted to the local authority for Latur centre while for 
Udgir centre the Act is being implemented by the Government 
Inspector stationed at Bhir. The Government Labour Officer, 
Nanded, supervises the administration of the Shops Act at Latur. 
There are about 1,300 shops and establishments at Latur and 
Udgir centres employing about 2,000 employees. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, and the scheme 
thereunder is not extended to Osmanabad district. 


The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 19.S2, is applicable to 
Osmanabad district. 


The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, is not applicable 
to the industries in the Marathwada region of the State. 'I’he 
industrial disputes concerning the industries situated in the 
Osmanabad district are governed under the Industrial Dispute.s 
Act, 1947. There are four industrial tribunals constituted under 
the said Act with heatlquarters at Bombay, having jurisdiction 
over Osmanabad district. The disputes from that region can be 
referred to these tribunals for adjudication as provided for in 
the Industrial Disputes Act. 

There arc three labour courts constituted under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, and the jurisdiction of the labour court at 
Poona extends over Osmanabad district. 

The Factory department is under the administrative control of 
the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of 
Factories has complete control over the technical side of the work 
of the department throughout the State. The department is 
responsible mainly for the administration of the Factories Act 
(LXIII of 1948). However, the administration of the Payment 
of Wages Act (IV of 1936), the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act (XII of 1925), (Section 9, regarding approval of 
plans of new ginning factories) ; the Employment of Children 
Act (XXXVl of 1938); the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII 
of 1929) ; the Minimum Wages Act, (XI of 1948) ; and the 
Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act (XL of 1953) is also assigned 
to it. 

The department has a sub-office at Nagpur in charge of the 
Deputy Chief Inspector of factories, an officer belonging to the 
general State service. The jurisdiction of this office extends over 
the districts of Nagpur, Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha, Ycotmal, 
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Amravati, Akola, Buldana, Aurangabad, Parbhani, Bhir, Nandcd 
and Osmanabad. The department, has a sub-office at Aurangabad 
in charge of a Junior Inspector of Facujries whose jurisdiction 
extends over the district of Osmanabad. The main function of 
the Inspector is to ensure that provisions of the Factories Act are 
observed Ity the managements of factories to which the Act is 
applicable. He is also responsible for the enforcement of other 
enactments with the administration of which the Factories depart¬ 
ment is entrusted. He also promotes activities for securing 
labour welfare , amenities such as education, recreation and 
sports, co-operative societies and housing. Under Section 8 (4) of 
the Factories Act, the District Magistrate of Osmanabad is also 
the Inspector for the district. In addition, all Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates, Tahsildars, Naib-Tahsildars and the officers of the 
Public Health department have been appointed as Additional 
Inspectors for implementing certain provisions of the Act. 
Under rules made in accordance with Section 9, the full time 
Inspector (but not an Additional Inspector) has the power to 
prosecute, conduct or defend before a court any complaint or 
other proceedings arising under the Act or in discharge of his 
duties as Inspector. 

Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(VIII of 1923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 
Bombay, has been given exclusive jurisdiction over Bombay and 
Bombay Suburban District. The said Commissioner has also 
exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases relating to the Western and 
Central Railways and the Hydro-electric Companies under the 
management of Messers Tata Hydro-Fdectric Agencies I,td., aris¬ 
ing in the State irrespective of the district in which they occur 
besides the general jurisdiction over the whole State of 
Maharashtra. 
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The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Osmanabad is ex-officio 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation for the district. 

The principal reason for giving the Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation. Bombay jurisdiction over the whole State 
is to enable him to settle the cases with insurance companie.s and 
other firms which have their head offices in Bombay city. But as 
this arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of over¬ 
lapping, Government have i.ssued instructions under Section 20 (2) 
of the Act for tlistribution of work .between the Commissioner 
and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under these instructions, the 
Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— 

(<j) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation under 
sub-sections (1) and (2) of Section 8; 

(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from 
dependents in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under Section 28 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 
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Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner 
concerned. Application tor orders to deposit compensation when 
no deposit under Section 8 (1) had been received, and other appli¬ 
cations provided for in Section 22 of the Act should be made to 
the ex-officio Commissioner within whose jurisdiction the accident 
occurs. Notices to employers under Section 10-A requiring state¬ 
ments regarding fatal accidents in the districts are issued by the 
ex-offficio Commissioners and reports of fatal accidents made 
under Section 10-B are also received by them. After notice has 
been issued by the ex-offffcio Commissioner under Section 10-A, the 
employer deposits the money with the Commissioner at Bombay 
and the latter notifies the receipt of the deposit to the ex-officio 
Commissioner concerned. Applications for review or commuta¬ 
tion of half-monthly payments have to be made to the Commis¬ 
sioner who passed the original orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned. 

In Osmanabad district, the Civil Judge, Senior Division, Osman- 
abad has been appointed as the authority under the Payment of 
Wages Act for the area within his jurisdiction. 

The Civil Judges, who have been appointed as authorities under 
the Payment of Wages Act have also been appointed as autho¬ 
rities under the Minimum Wages Act to hear and decide claims 
arising out of payment of less than the minimum rates of wages 
to employees employed or paid in their respective jurisdictions. 

The function of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances Depart¬ 
ment is to carry out the administration of the Indian Boilers Act, 
1923, throughout the State of Maharashtra and that of the 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912, and the Rules thereunder 
within Greater Bombay limits and in the cities of Sholapur and 
Nagpur. 

Accordingly about 14 steam boilers located in the district of 
Osmanabad are annually inspected by the Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances appointed under the provisions of 
the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, for renewal of their certificates. The 
headquarters of this Inspector is at Sholapur with head office in 
Bombay. 

Under the said Act and the Rules thereunder the boilers are 
also required to be attended to by qualified and competent persons, 
and before they are certified to be so qualified and competent, 
they have to put in the prescribed period of service on working 
boilers and appear for the examinations held in Bombay. The 
persons desiring to work as qualified and competent persons on 
boilers located in this district have, therefore, to appear for the 
prescribed examinations held in Bombay. 
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CHAPTER 17. 


The Director of Prohibition and Excise, who is the head of the 
Prohibition and Excise depaftinent is responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of the excise and prohibition laws in the whole State. 

The Prohiliition and Excise department administers the Bombay 
Prohibition Act, 1949 ; the Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936 ; 
the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959; the Medicinal and'Toilet 
Preparations (Eixcise Duties) Act, 1955; the Spirituous Prepara¬ 
tions (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) Control Act, 1955 and 
the Datngerous Drugs Act, 1930. 
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The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 prohibits the production, 
manufacture, possession, exportation, importation, transportation, 
purchase, sale,-consumption and use of all intoxicants. However, 
these operations are lawful if they are permitted by any rules, 
regulations or orders. The Act also regulates the possession, sale, 
etc., of mhowra flowers and molasses. 

The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936 prohibits the smoking 
ol opium. ° 

The Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, regulates the posses¬ 
sion and sale of certain drugs which are used in a manner inju¬ 
rious to health and which are specified by government in the 
Maharashtra Government Gazette as ‘notified drugs’. 

The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise) Duties Act, 
1955, provides for the levy and collection of excise duties on 
medicinal and toilet preparations containing alcohol, opium, 
Indian hemp or other narcotic drugs or narcotics. 

The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) 
Control Act, 1955 makes provision for imposition, in the public 
interest, of certain restrictions on inter-state trade and commerce 
in spirituous medicinal and other preparations and to provide for 
matters connected therewith. 

The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 prohibits the manufacture, 
exportation, importation, sale, possession and transportation of 
manufactured drugs like cocaine, morphine, heroin, pethidine, 
etc,, except in accordance with the rules made in that behalf. ' 

The prohibition policy of the Government aims at moral, 
ethical and economic uplift of the commdn man and achieving 
peaceful living conditions in the society. With this in view, the 
government have prohibited the production, possession, export, 
import, transport, sale, consumption and use of all intoxicants 
except as permitted by any rules or orders. 

The enforcement of prohibition, i.e., detection, investigation, 
etc., of offences under the above Acts is entrusted to the Police 
department. Besides the administration of the Acts mentioned 
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above, the department attends to the work of prohibition propa¬ 
ganda and education. Social worker.s of repute are appointed at 
the divisional level as Divisional Honorary Prohibition Organisers 
and they attend to the work of prohibition propaganda by addres¬ 
sing meetings and impressing upon the masses the evil effects of 
intoxicants. They also work tor enlisting the co-operation of 
social workers and institutions for prohibition propaganda. At 
the district level prohibition propaganda officers carry out an 
intensive prohibition propaganda. 

The control in all excise matters is vested in the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise. He is also responsible for the general 
supervision of the prohibition propaganda work carried on by 
the departmental officers. The collectors have certain functions 
under the aforesaid Acts such as issue of licences and permits, 
and they are, in respect of such functions, subordinate to the 
Director of Prohibition and Excise. 

For Osmanabad district there is the District Inspector of 
Prohibition and Excise with headquarters at Osmanabad who 
a.ssists the Collector in all excise and prohibition matters. Under 
the District Inspector, there is one Sub-Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise for executive work. The Sub-Inspector of Prohi¬ 
bition and Excise has also been vested with certain powers under 
the Prohibition Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act and the Bombay 
Opium Smoking Act. There is also a Prohibition Propaganda 
Officer in the district who carries out prohibition propaganda 
throughout the district under the guidance of the District 
Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, and the Divisional Honorary 
Prohibition Organiser, Aurangabad. 

The main functions of this department are confined to licens¬ 
ing, inspection of licences and the enforcement of various con¬ 
trols enacted under the Acts referred to above, particularly under 
the Bombay Prohibition Act. The officers -of the department 
harve also to do propaganda on total prohibition and the various 
advantages derived therefrom amongst the people in the State 
and to supervise and organise recreation centres in their charges 
and to co-operate with the Police department in their duties of 
prevention and detection of prohibition offences. The excise staff 
is responsible for the supervision of bonded manufactories, ware¬ 
houses, neera centres and management of Government liquor and 
drugs sale depots and inspection of various excise licences. They 
are also required to associate themselves in increasing measure 
with the ameliorative and social side of the prohibition campaign, 
and to tighten the loopholes, wherever they exist. Briefly, they 
are responsible for control, propaganda and ameliorative work. 
Though, officers of the Prohibition and Excise department of and 
above the rank of Sub-Inspector have been vested with powers to 
investigate offences, these officers generally, pass on the informa¬ 
tion of the commission of offences and hand over the cases, if 
any, detected by them to the police for investigation. The Home 
Guards organisation also assists the police in this work. Under 
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Section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers, village servants 
useful to Government and officers and servants of local authori¬ 
ties are Ijoimd to give information to the police of breaches of 
the provisions of the Act which may come to their knowledge 
and also to prevent the commission of breaches of the provisions 
of the Act alwiit which they may have knowledge. Under Sec¬ 
tion 133, officers and servants of local authorities are also bound 
to assist any police officer or person authorised to carry out provi¬ 
sions of the Act. Under Section 135, occupiers of lands and 
buildings, landlords of estates, owners of vehicles, etc., arc bound 
to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or manufacture of 
litpior or intoxicating drugs to a magistrate, a prohibition officer 
or a police officer as soon as it comes to their knowledge. 

All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar, all 
Magistrates and all officers of the Prohibition and Excise depart¬ 
ment of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have been autho¬ 
rised under Section 123 of the Prohibition Act, within the limits 
of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest without a warrant any 
person w'hom they have reason to believe to be guilty of an 
offence under the Act, and to seize and detain any article of 
contraband. The officer so authori.sed. when he arrests any per¬ 
son or seizes and detains any articles, has to forward such person 
or articles without unnecessary delay to the officer in charge of 
the nearest police station. 

Various permits arc granted for possession, use etc., of foreign 
liquor. They are— 

(1) Emergeiu'v pemiil .—An emergency permit is granted for 
the use or consumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any 
person for his own use or consumption or to any head of .a 
household for the use of his household for medicinal tise on 
emergent occasions, A permit is not granted to more than 
one member of a household at any one time or to a minor. 
The term ‘household’ is defined as a group of persons residing 
and messing jointly as the members of one domestic unit. 

(2) Health permit .—The health permit is granted for the use 
or consumption of foreign litpior to any person who requires 
such liquor for the preservation or maintenance of his health. 
Persons over 40 vears of age arc granted health permit for the 
quantity as recommended by a registered medical practitioner 
but not exceeding 4 units per month for two years. Persons 
below the age group of 30 and 40 years are granted three units 
per month for one year and persons below 30 years are granted 
2 units per month for one year on recommendation of the Area 
Medical Board or the State Medical Board or the registered 
medical practitioner as the case may be. 

(3) Tempo'rary resident’s permit .—A temporary resitlent’s 
permit is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled 
in a country outside India where liquor is usually consumed. 
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(4) Visitor’s permit. —Any person visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra for a period of not more than a week and desiring to 
possess, use and consume foreign liquor is granted this permit. 

(5) Special permit for privileged personages. —This permit is 
granted to consular officers and the members of the stafE 
appointed by or serving under them, provided that such 
members are nationals of a foreign State. It is also granted 
to the consorts and relatives of the above persons. 

(6) Interim permits. —Any person who is eligible for a tem¬ 
porary resident’s permit, health permit or special permit for 
privileged personages and desires to possess, use or consume 
foreign liquor pending grant of any of the regular permits 
mentioned above is granted an interim permit. 

(7) Tourists permit.—A foreign tourist holding a tourist’s 
introduction card or tourist visa visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra is granted free of charge a tourist’s permit for the 
period of his stay in the State but for a period not exceeding 
one month. 

The possession, iise, etc., of toddy is now permitted under 
relaxed prohibition rules. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited, except 
under a permit or a licence. A permit for possession and use of 
denatured spirit for domestic purposes is granted for a quantity 
not exceeding one quart bottle per month. 

Provided that the officer granting the permit may for any 
special reason grant the permit for any quantity not exceeding 
three quart bottles per month. 

Provided further that with the previous sanction of the 
Collector a permit may be granted for a quantity exceeding 
three quart bottles per month. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit for medicinal, 
scientific and educational purposes, and for purposes of art, 
industry or profession is regulated by the system of licences pres¬ 
cribed in this behalf. Methylated industrial denatured spirit 
required for use in any industry, etc., is allowed to be possessed 
on licences issued under the Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, 
1959. 

Authorisations for the use of country liquor and wine for 
sacramental purposes only are granted to priests of certain com¬ 
munities viz. Pansees, Jews and Christians. The possession, use, 
etc., of country liquor except for .sacramental purposes is 
prohibited. 

A permit for personal consumption of opium, ganja and bhang 
is granted only on production of a medical certificate from the 
Medical Board constituted by government or medical officer 
appointed for the purpose. 
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Neera sale licences as well as licences for manufacturing gur CH APTER 17. 
from neera arc granted only to (!) the co-operative societies other Social 
organised by constructive social workers, (2) other similarly Service*, 
organised institutions such as the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 

(3) ashrams, (4) organisations in charge of intensive area schemes, 

(5) Sarvodaya Centres, etc,, on the recommendations of the Khadi pai^'^^Prod?icts 
and Village Industries Board for the State of Maharashtra. No Scheme. 
neera licences are granted to individuals. 


In order to provide facilities for recreation and counter-attrac¬ 
tion for the purpose of weaning the addicts from the drink and 
drug habit, "sanskar kendras” or cultural centres are established 
in labour areas or areas notorious for prohibition offences and 
they are run either departmentally or by the efforts of the local 
social workers or social institutions interested in prohibition work. 
Newspapers, magazines and facilities for indoor and out-door 
games are provided at the sanskar kendras where programmes 
like hhajans, kirtans, music, folk songs, dramas, film shows, etc., 
in which the people of the locality are interested are arranged. 
Government grants subsidy to the sanskar kendras run by social 
workers and institutions. In Osmanabad district, there are three 
departmental sanskar kendras. They are located at Osmanabad, 
Latur and Tuljapur. 

Social Welfare Department 

The Social Welfare department was first established in the 
erstwhile Hyderabad State from January 1. 1947 on the recom¬ 
mendations made by Dr. C. Van Furer Hamindraf, the then 
advisor to the Government on tribes and backward classes. 

At the ministerial level, the department of social welfare was 
constituted on November 1, 1956 immediately after the reorgani¬ 
sation of the States. It took shape at the directorate level on 
September 15, 1957'. The backward class welfare work done 
previously by the Backward Class department is now done by the 
backward class wing of the Social Welfare department. The 
Director of Social Welfare is the head of the directorate and has 
his headquarters at Poona. As the duties performed formerly by 
the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Institutions are also 
performed by this directorate, that post has been redesignated as 
the Deputy Director of Social Welfare (correctional wing). He 
assists the Director of Social Welfare in matters relating to the 
correctional wing. Another Deputy Director looks after the 
work relating to planning, research and statistics pertaining to 
both backward class welfare and correctional administration. 
The backward class wing of the directorate aims at ameliorating 
the conditions of backward classes so that they attain the stand¬ 
ard of other privileged sections of the society as early as possible. 


Sanskar 

Kendras. 


Social 

Welfare. 

Organisation. 


Besides the Director and the Deputy Directors there is one 
Officer on Special Duty (class I) for implementing the recom¬ 
mendations of the Barve Committee, 


Vide Government Resolution, Labour and Social Welfare Department, No, 
BOE-2857-D, dated the 23rd September 1957, 
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There are Divisional Officers for each revenue division of the 
State. They are class I officers of the State service. At the dis¬ 
trict level, the department has district officers termed as Social 
Welfare Officers who are of the status of class II officers. They, 
execute the schemes implemented by the directorate and co¬ 
ordinate the work of backward cla.ss welfare in the district in 
respect of backward class welfare schemes implemented by the 
various departments of the State. Since the formation of the 
Zilla Parishad, their services have been transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad and they work under the Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. The Area Organisers are in charge 
of tribal welfare work and they are placed in charge of certain 
zones. They are class II officers of the State service of the status 
etjual to that of the Social Welfare Officers. Besides, there are 
two Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officers with head(|uarters at Poona 
and Aurangabad who look after the welfare of Nomadic Tribes 
within Poona and Aurangabad divisions. Since 1964-65 two 
Vimukta Jati welfare officers have been appointi-d with head¬ 
quarters at Bombay and Nagpur to look after the welfare of 
Vimukta Jatis. A tribal research unit has been established at 
Poona, in 1961-62 with the object of carrying research into traits 
and characteristics of the tribals and their problems so that the 
tiibal welfare programme could be fashioned to serve their needs. 

Under the Mahara.shtra Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, the standing committee of the Zilla Parishad has been 
entrusted with the work of looking after the welfare of the back¬ 
ward classes. Of the total population of 14,77,656 of the district 
as per the 1961 Census 1,97,892 belong to scheduled castes, 393 to 
scheduled tribes and 91.986 are navabuddhists. The population 
of Vimukta Jatis and nomadic tribes is estimated to be 39,100 
and 5,000, respectively. 

The backward classes are classified into three main categories, 
viz. the scheduled castes (harijans), the scheduled tribes (adivasis) 
and the other backward classes who are backward socially and 
educationally. The communities coming under the first two 
categories are notified by the Government of India under the 
orders of the President. The communities coming under other 
backward classes include: 

(a) Nav-Buddhas i.e. .scheduled castes converted to Buddhism. 

(b) Tribals residing outside the Scheduled and specified areas 

of Vidarbha. 

(c) Nomadic tribes and 

(d) Vimukta Jatis i.e. denotified communities. 

A number of privileges have been granted to backward classes by 
the Constitution of India and special grants are also being paid 
every year by the Government of India, under article 275 (i) for 
the amelioration of backw'ard classes. Be.sides normal conces¬ 
sions made available to backward classes from rime to time, 
special schemes have been framed for backward classes by tbe 
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State government under the Five-Year Plans which are imple¬ 
mented vigorously. 

The disabilities of liackward classes arc three-fold: educational, 
economic and social. The Government have, therefore, launched 
a three pronged drive with the object of eliminating these dis¬ 
abilities within the shortest possilile period. 


This is encouraged by instituting a large number of scholar¬ 
ships, universal concessions of free studentships and payment of 
examination fees. Provision for hostel facilities, special ashram 
Schools for scheduled tribes, vimochit jatis and nomadic tribes 
and sanskar kendras and halwadis for scheduled castes, vimochit 
jatis and nomadic tribes has been made with a view to spreading 
education amongst the backward classes. 

In educational sphere the social welfare officers distribute 
scholarships, tuition and examination fees to liackward class 
students through the respective institutions. Grant-in-aid to 
halwadis, sanskar kendras and hostels is sanctioned by the Chief 
Lxecutiv’c Officer. The expenditure during the years 1962-63 and 
1963-64 on major educational schemes covering all backward 
classes is given below: — 




Expenditure Expenditure 



during 

during 



1962-63 

1963-64 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 



Rs. 

Us. 

(1) .Scholarships, tuition and examination fees.. 

30,080 

98,208 

(2) Aided backward class hostels 


1,85,413 

1,33,588 

(3) Building grant to hostels 


14,062 

3,750 

The following is the list of hostels in 

Osmanabad District: — 

Hostels in Osmanabad District- 

-1964-65 




Sane- 


Name of the Hostel location 

Tahsil tinned 

Present 


strength 

No. on roll 

(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

Scheduled Castes Hostels — 




Zilla Parishad Vasati- Osmanabad . 

. Osmanabad .. 110 


gruha. 

Shri Marutirao Desai Upale 

Do. 

30 

30 

Boarding. 

Janata Boarding . . Umarga 

. Umarga 

62 

60 

Shri Shanteswar Boarding Sastur. 

Do. 

30 

30 
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Hostels in Osmanahad District 1964 - 65 —cont. 


Name of the Hostel Location 

Tahsil 

Sanc¬ 

tioned 

Present 



strength 

No. on roll 

(0 (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Scheduled Castes Hostels —cont. 




Buddhashram A n a t h Nilanga 

Nilanga 

64 

57 

Vasatigruha. 

Samaj Sewa Mandal Udgir 

Udgir 

25 

25 

Vasatigruha. 



Shri Yeshwantrao .. Do. 

Do. 

20 

20 

Chavafi Chhatralaya. 

Dalit Jati Vidyarthi Hadolti 

Ahmedpur .. 

20 

20 

Vasatigruha. 

Mahesh V i d y a 1 a y a Shirur 

Do. 

100 

60 

Hostel. (Tajband). 

Shivaii Boarding .. Latur 

Latur 

72 

30 

Nehru Chhatralaya .. Do. 

Do. 

20 

20 

Kasturba Chhatralaya .. Do, ,. 

Do, 

40 

24 

Mahatma Gandlii Board- Murud 

Do. 

65 

65 

ing. 




Dnyanodyoga Vidyalaya Yermala 

Kalam .. 

90 

63 


Total 

748 

504 

Cosmopolitan HoiteU — 




Vidyarthi Vasatigruha .. Osmanabad .. 

Osmanabad .. 

• . 

18 

Vidyarthi Vasatigruha .. Apsinga 

Tuljapur 

• . 

75 

Kancheswar Vidyarthi Mangrul 

Do. 


70 

Vasatigruha. 




Basaweshwar Vidyarthi Andora 

Do. 


28 

Vasatigruha. 



Shanti Niketan Hostel Mulki 

Ahmedpur .. 


52 

Mishra Jati Vidyarthi Sonkhed 

Do. 


99 

Vasatigruha. (Mankhed). 



Dayanand Vidyarthi .. Babulguon .. 

Latur .. 


52 

Vasatigruha. 



Lokrnanya Vidvarthi . . Mushirabad .. 

Do. 


5 

Vasatigruha. 




Sornishra Chhatralaya . . Shirala 

Do. 


44 

Vidya Bhuvan Hostel ., Kalam 

Kalam 


56 

Lokrnanya Vasatigruha Para 

Do. 


34 


Total 


470 


Grand Total .. 

748 

974 


A.1272^7-B. 
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This is mainly effected by (i) grant of cultivable waste lands 
and assistance for development of land, bunding, supply of 
plough, bullocks, implements, seeds, etc. for rehabilitating back¬ 
ward classes in agriculture, (ii) establishing training centres for 
imparting training in hereditary crafts and providing financial 
help' for their rehabilitation in various cottage industries, 
(iit) imbibing co-operative spirit among them and (iv) reserving 
certain percentage of vacancies for backward classes in services 
under State Government and local bodies and under semi- 
Government organisations. 

For the improvement of economic condition of the backward 
classes in Osmanabad district the Government have introduced 
number of schemes. They are—(1) propagation of improved 
agricultural implements, (2) cottage industries and professions 
and (3) purchase of milch cattle. Under these schemes loan- 
cwm-subsidy is granted to the people belonging to backward 
classes. The exjienditure on these schemes was as under: — 
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1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Subsidy . . 

1,500 

2.875 

7,337 

11,762 

Loan 

4,650 

7,725 

20,292 

32,587 


Besides the above schemes, the following schemes are also 
implemented on subsidy basis for vimukta jatis only. The ex¬ 
penditure incurred on all these schemes is given below: — 

1962-63 1963-64 

Rs. Rs. 

(1) Supply of plough bullocks 

(2) Supply of seeds .. .. .. 

y 3,928 1,100 

(3) Supply of implements .. .. .. .. j 

(4) Vocational Aid .. .. .. .. ..j 


The activity under this head is designed to remove the stigma 
of untouchability in respect of scheduled castes, bringing the 
scheduled castes to the level of the general population without 
destroying their hereditary traits and rehabilitation of ex-crimi¬ 
nal and nomadic tribes in gainful and stable avocations. 
I..egislation as well as propaganda through the medium of 
voluntary agencies arc the means used to achieve this objective. 
The Untouchability Offences Act, 1955, passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India prohibits observance of untouchability in any 
form. The following are the schemes implemented in the district 
in this regard. 

The drinking water problem in rural area is very acute. Gov¬ 
ernment therefore spends large amounts every year taking into 
consideration the specific needs of the backward classes on con¬ 
struction of drinking water wells. 


Social 

Welfare. 
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The persons belonging to scheduled caste, are granted medical 
aid to purchase medicines which are not available in civil or 
municipal hospitals and for the purchase of spectacles, dentures, 
artificial limbs, etc., which they cannot afford to do under 
normal circumstances. 

Under the scheme, housing aid of Rs. 100 is given in kind or 
cash to backward classes for carrying out repairs to their houses. 
The expenditure incurred on this scheme during 1962-63 was 
Rs. 10,616 and was Rs. 17,357 during 1963-64. The following 
statement gives the information about the colonies constructed 


for the scheduled castes and vimukta jatis: — 

Category Place and Tahsil Number of 

houses 

Scheduled Castes . . Bori, Osmanabad .. .. , . 100 

Scheduled Castes . . Dhobi, Osmanabad .. .. .. 20 

Scheduled Castes .. Bhomgjri, Bhum ... .. .. 21 

Scheduled Castes . . Murud, Datur . . .. . . .. 56 

Scheduled Castes . . Osmanabad ,. . . . . .. 40 


Community halls are constructed for social and cultural 
gatherings, night schools and libraries of scheduled castes at the 
cost of Rs. 4,000 per hall. During 1962-63 two halls at Ambi 
(Parenda tahsil), and Ambelga (Nilanga tahsil), were construct¬ 
ed, during 1963-64 one hall at Madansari (Nilanga tahsil) was 
constructed and during 1964-65 two more community halls at 
Daswadi (Ahmadpur tahsil) and at Talmood (Umarga tahsil) 
were constructed. 

Charity Commissioner 

Prior to 1950 the Religious and Charitable Trusts in the 
State were governed under various enactments, central as well as 
provincial, based on religion. In 1950. a composite legislation 
called the Bombay Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 1950) was passed, 
which can be made applicable to all public trusts without distinc¬ 
tion of religion. This act defines “nuhlic trust” as “an express or 
constructive trust for either a puhlic, religious or charitable pur¬ 
pose or both, and includes a temple, a math, a wakf, a dharmada 
or any religious or charitable endowment and a society formed 
either for a religious or charitable purpose or for both and regis¬ 
tered under the Societies Registration Act (XXT of I860)” 

The State Government is empowered to apply this act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class of 
trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the following 
classes of puhlic trusts in the old Bombay State with effect from 
21 St January 1952 and in the Marathwada and Vidarbha regions 
with effect from 1st February 1961. 

(1) temples ; (2) maths; (3) wakfs ; (4) public trusts other 
than (1), (2) and (3) above created or existing solely for the bene¬ 
fit of any community or communities or any section or sections 
thereof; 
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(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable purposes 
or for both registered under the Societies Registration Act, 
1860 ; (6) dharmadas, i.e. any amounts which, according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement between 
the parties relating to any transaction, are charged to any party 
to the transaction or collected under whatever name as being 
intended to be used for a charitable or religious purpose, and 
(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a public 
religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable endow¬ 
ments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under 
provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

The Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay 
administers the Act. The first Charity Commissioner was 
appointed on August 14, 1950. An Assistant Charity Commis¬ 
sioner has been appointed for Aurangabad region, comprising the 
districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded, Bhir and Osmanabad. 
The Assistant Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to 
the Charity Commissioner. 

The Act imposed a duty on the trustee of a public trust to 
which the Act has been applied to make an application for the 
registration of the trust within three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include (a) the approximate value of moveable and immo¬ 
veable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average annual 
income of the trust property and, (c) the amount of average 
annual expenditure of the trust. No registration is, however, 
necessary in the case of dharmadas which are governed under 
special provisions of the Act in certain respects. Trusts registered 
under any of tire previous Acts are deemed to be registered under 
this Act. 

A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depend¬ 
ing upon the value of the property of the public trust. An annual 
contribution at the rate of 2 per cent of the gross annual income 
is also recovered which is credited to the public trusts administra¬ 
tion fund created under the Act. The contribution does not 
form part of the general revenues of the State. Public trusts 
exclusively for the purpose of advancement and propagation of 
secular education or medical relief and veterinary treatment and 
public trusts having gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less are 
exempted from the payment of contribution. Deductions from 
the gross annual income for computing contribution are allowed 
in respect of amounts spent on the advancement and propagation 
of secular education, medical relief, veterinary treatment, grants 
received from Government or local authorities, interest on depre¬ 
ciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Government or local 
authority, etc. The contribution is levied on the net annual profits 
in the case of public trusts conducting a business or trade. 
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Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by chartered accountants or persons 
authorised under the Act. A chartered accountant can audit 
accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised under the 
Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public trusts having 
gross annual income of Rs. 3,000 or less. The auditor has to 
submit a report to the Deputy or the Assistant Charity Commis¬ 
sioner of his region on a number of points such as whether 
accounts are maintained according to law and regularly, whether 
an inventory has been maintained of the moveables of the public 
trust, whether any property or funds of the trust have been 
applied to an object or purpose not authorised by the trust, 
whether the funds of the trust have been invested or immoveable 
property alienated contrary to tbe provisions of the act, etc. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of a report, 
if any, made by an officer authorised under section 37, the accounts 
and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust, or any other 
persons concerned, the Deputy or the Assistant Charity Commis¬ 
sioner is satisfied that the trustee or any other person has been 
guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or 
misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report to the 
Charity Commissioner who after The inquiry, determines the loss 
if any, caused to the trust, and surcharges the amount on the 
person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, exchange or 
gift of any immoveable property and no lease for a period exceed¬ 
ing ten years in the case of agricultural land and three years in 
the case of non-agricultural land or building belonging to the 
public trust is valid without the previous sanction of the Charity 
Commissioner. The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest 
the surplus funds of the trust in public securities or first mortgage 
of immoveable property on certain conditions. For making an 
investment in any other forms the permission of the Charity 
Commissioner must be obtained. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or 
in the case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious 
purpose, if it is not in the public interest, expedient, practicable, 
desirable, necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, the 
original intention of the author of the public trust or the object 
for which the public trust was created, an application can be 
made to the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay as the 
case may be for application cypres of the property or income of 
the public trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that a 
particular property is the property of a public trust, or a direction 
is required to recover the possession of such property or a direction 
is required for the administration of any public trust two or more 
persons having an interest in the trust or the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner can file a suit in the district court or city civil court, 
Bombay, as the case may be to obtain reliefs mentioned in the 
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Act. If the Charity Commissioner refused consent, an appeal lies 
to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal constituted under the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 1939). The Charity Commis¬ 
sioner can also file such a suit on his own action. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent be appointed 
as a trustee of a public trust by a court or by the author of the 
trust provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. The 
court is, however, not empowered to appoint the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner as a trustee of a religious public trust. In case the Charity 
Commissioner is appointed as a trustee he may levy administra¬ 
tive charges on these trusts as prescribed in the rules framed 
under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regard¬ 
ing the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered 
under the previous Acts in consequence of the act or conduct of a 
trustee or any other person have to be conducted with the aid 
of assessors not less than three and not more than five in number. 
The assessors have to be selected as far as possible from the 
religious denomination of the public trust to which the inquiry 
relates. The presence of assessors can, however, be dispensed 
with in inquiries where there is no contest, A list of assessors has 
to be prepared and published in the official gazette every three 
years. 

The charity commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the treasurer of charitable endowments for the State of 
Maharashtra, appointed under the provisions of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890. In the case of religious and charitable 
institutions and endowments which vest in or the management 
of which vests in the State Government, they are to be transferred 
and vested in the Committees of Management to be appointed 
by the State Government for each district and the endowment 
within the meaning and for the purpose of the Act. The Charity 
Commissioner is invested with power to inquire into the duties 
of these committees to be performed and to direct expenses in 
respect thereof to be paid from the funds belonging to the endow¬ 
ments. 

Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punish¬ 
able with maximum fine ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depend¬ 
ing on the nature of contravention. The Charity Commissioner 
is the sole authority for instituting prosecutions in the case of 
such contraventions. 

Administration of Managed Estates. 

The Hyderabad Court of Wards Act (XII of 1350 Fasli) is the 
only legislation in operation in Osmanabad district entitling the 
Government for the administration of estates of minors, lunatics 
and persons incapable of managing their own property. The 
administration of the estates of the minors and lunatics is under¬ 
taken with a view to securing proper care and management of the 
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estates concerned. In the case of persons incapable of managing 
their own property, assumption of superintendence of the estate 
is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered with debt or is 
mismanaged or there is no one capable of taking proper care of 
it, and the Government is of the opinion that it is expedient in 
the public interest to preserve the property of the person for the 
benefit of his family, and the property is of such value that 
economical management by the Government agency is practicable. 

Under the Hyderabad Court of Wards Act, the Collector of 
Osmanabad district is the Court of Wards for the limits of his 
district. The Collector can appoint any of his subordinates as 
supervisors for property taken for management under the Court 
of Wards Act. 

In Osmanabad district there is only one estate under the 
management of the Collector as Court of Wards. It is located in 
two tahsils of Kalam and Parenda and it comprises a house and 
a landed property admeasuring 159,171 hectares. 



CHAPTER 1&—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY 
SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS. 


The voLUNi ary Social Service Organisations play an important 
ROLE in the development of community life. The voluntary social 
service by its very nature is an activity of a self-governing body 
of people working together for the betterment of society and 
community life as a whole. As a result the voluntary social 
service organisations have become the sheet-anchor of the present 
society. 

In the present days of freedom and equality the State is speedily 
marching towards the concept of a welfare state. The.sc circumst¬ 
ances have paved a way for the voluntary organisations to play 
their significant role. 

Formerly the state was entrusted with the administration in a 
restricted sense. Most of its energy was exhausted in the collec¬ 
tion of revenue as well as in maintenance of law and order through 
the administrative control in the society. As a result the basic 
and bare necessaries of the individual were fulfilled at the hands 
of the State whereas the spiritual and cidtural sides of the indivi¬ 
dual life were totally neglected. But the recent economic develop¬ 
ments have extended the scope of State activities in relation to 
the individual. 

The needs of the common man arc increasing faster and are 
keeping pace with the modern developments in the various fields 
of the life. Day bv <lay every individual is relying more upon 
the State. The Suite has to step in into several problems covering 
the life of an individual. The activities of the State have thus 
extended far beyond the capacities of the State. 

Though it is desirable to have State attendance in every walk 
of life of an individual, it has become impossible for the State 
owing to the burden of administration to fulfil its responsibilities. 

Where State is unable to look into the demands of an individual 
the voluntary social service organisations step in. Such organisa¬ 
tions are getting enormous scope in these days of busy life. It is, 
therefore, essential to have social organisations of the people 
promoting their common interest. 
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The activities of the State involve some element of compulsion. 
In the case of voluntary institutions they are voluntary in nature 
and offer easy scope for an individual to develop. It is one of 
the reasons why the individual feels more familiar and homely 
as a member of these institutions. 

These institutions work hand in hand with Government and 
their nature is complementary to it. So far they have proved 
very helpful and co-operative and not competitive with the State 
in the field. With the co-operation of the State many problems 
arc solved which have acted as an obstacle in the way of progress. 

Many a time these organisations act as the agencies of the State 
whereas sometimes they discharge tlie duties of the State. 

As voluntary social organisations are formed by the people, 
they can grasp the needs of the people in the area and offer proper 
solutions to their problems. 

Such institutions can afford to make experiments. The volun¬ 
tary actions involved on the part of the individual in the institu¬ 
tion are always flexible and progressive and that is one of the 
reasons for the pioneering work done by organisations in Osman- 
abad district. 

The voluntary social service organisations are also useful, act 
as they do as a preventive measure against the maladjustment in 
the society. 

In Osmanabad district there are many such organisations work¬ 
ing in various fields .such as. Education, Health, Art and 
Recreation. 

The voluntary social service organisations, though helped by 
the Government, have inadequate finance. Many a time they 
have to rely upon their own funds and donations collected from 
the public. 

To the society if not of foremost importance, at least of prime 
importance, is the fourth estate as it is popularly called, viz., 
newspapers. 

It helps to educate public opinion and enriches public life. 

Though the activities of voluntary social .service organisations 
help in creating healthy social atmosphere, yet the press is the 
powerful weapon in revealing public opinion. 

In fact, the press takes initiative in creating political conscious¬ 
ness and expresses freely and sympathetically the grievances of 
the common man. 

No daily newspaper is published in the district. However, the 
following weekly newspapers are published at the places shown 
against them. 

(1) Panati ... Gunjoti. 

(2) Maratha Samachar ... Osmanabad. 
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The circulation of these newspapers is, however, limited and 
restricted to the district. 

Almost all Marathi and English newspapers published in Bom¬ 
bay and Poona (ind their way in the district on a large scale. 
Loksatta, Sanchar, Maratha, Tarun Bharat and some Hindi news¬ 
papers al.so have some circulation in the district. 

The Mahila Mandal, which is managed by the Social Welfare 
Board, is situated in the Labour Colony, Latur. It conducts 
handicrafts, stitching and milk distributittn centres for the benefit 
of children and women of the colony. 

Periodically, the Mahila Mandal holds rangoli, handicrafts and 
other exhibitions. Every year elocution competitions are also 
held. On Independence and Republic days special cultural pro¬ 
grammes are arranged for the benefit of members staying in the 
colony. Among other programmes of social interests arranged 
are community lunch, Harijan saptah, etc. The expenditure ol 
the Mandal is met from the grants of the Social Welfare Board, 
Maharashtra State. 

The Mahila Mandal, Osmanabad, was established in 1959, 
with a view to bringing about intellectual and social develop* 
ment among women irrespective of caste, creed and economic 
status. The affairs of the Mahila Mandal are managed by a 
committee headed by a President. He is assisted by a secretary 
and other members. The income and expenditure of the Mandal. 
for the year 1962-6.J was Rs. 227.75. Following are some of the 
activities of the Mandal: — 

(») Conducting adult education as well as stitching and 
handicrafts clas.ses for women ; 

(ti) arranging exhibitions in rangoli, handicrafts and paint¬ 
ings and providing facilities for games such as badminton and 
carrom. 

Besides these activities lectures of eminent persons on birth 
and death anniversaries of Mahatma Gandhi and Lokmanya 
Tilak are arranged and are well attended. In Ganeshotsav, 
religious discourses and lectures on topics of general and social 
interests are arranged. Seminars on different subjects and essay 
and elocution competitions are also held. The staging of cul¬ 
tural programmes on Independence and Republic days is one of 
the leading activities of the Mandal. 

The Mahila Geeta Mandal, Tuljapur, was established in 1952 
with a view to arranging discourses on the Bhagwat Geeta. The 
Mandal celebrates Geetajayanti Week with great enthusiasm, 
when programmes such as Geeta parayan, pravachan, bhajan and 
other types of religious discourses take place for the benefit of the 
women. In February Ramajanmotsava is celebrated with much 
splendour. The Mandal owns a harmonium, a tabla set and 
some books on religion. It receives an annual grant of Rs. ISO 
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The Nagarik Sudharak Mandal was e.stahlished in August, 
1947, with a view to creating political, social and economic 
consciousness among the people. likajan is a regular feature of 
the Mandal. The Mandal also maintains a library which has a 
number of books, magazines, newspapers, etc. 
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The Maharashtra Education Society, Udgir, was established in 
1962, with the object of spreading education in the rural and 
urban areas of Udgir tahsil. This was to be realised by— 

(i) Establishing schools, colleges and other educational insti¬ 
tutions for management and control, 

(ii) taking over schools, colleges and other educational institu¬ 
tions for management and control, 

(iii) spreading general education and imparting instructions 
in any other branch of knowledge wherever and whenever 
feasible, and 

(iv) trying to fulfil different educational targets set down in 
different plans and making available different educational 
facilities in rural areas. 

The Board of Management comprises persons from different 
walks of life and has 21 members of whom four belong to the 
tanning community. I'he executive management is vested in 
tnc general body, the managing committee and the local govern¬ 
ing bodies. 

The General Body elects the managing committee for a period 
of three years. 

The society owns 40 acres of land. The society does not 
receive any grant from Government, however, it received grant 
from the municipality to the extent of Rs. 75,000. 
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The society started its first Arts and Science College in June, 
1962 when only the Arts wing was inaugurated. In 1962-63 the 
college had 125 students, a teaching staft of 7 and other clerical 
staff. In 1963-64 the college started its Science wing and in that 
year it had 250 students on the roll. In 1964, the college had a 
teaching staff of 20 and 400 students. The Government made 
a grant of Rs. 8,000. The grant of the society amounted to 
Rs. 23,000 for the establishment of the college. 

The income and expenditure of the college in the year 1963-64 
was Rs. 1,15,862 and Rs. 99,700, respectively. 

The Maharashtra Kamgar Kalyan Kendra was established in 
1961, with a view to creating discipline, unity and collective life 
among the workers. In 1963-64 the Kendra had a membership 
of 1,590 including women and children. The Kendra conducts 
sports competitions every year. In addition the Kendra runs a 
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music class. Seminars are held on isubjects like prohibition, chapter 18. 
family planning, etc. Drama Competitions and competitions in public Life 
outdoor games are also held regularly. In 1964, 1,956 members and Voluntary 
took part in sports competitions. * 


Social Service 
Organisations. 


The Kendra conducts an adult education centre which was Maharashtra 
attended by 150 workers in 1964. It runs a study circle, main- Kamgar 
tains a library and arranges lectures about hygiene, avoidance of ^^osMANATAn*! 
incidence of T.B., etc. every week. The Kendra also runs a milk 
distribution centre where free milk is supplied to children. The 
Kendra receives grant equal to the annual expenditure from 
Social Welfare Board, Maharashtra State. 


The Sanmitra Sarnaj was established in 1961. It is affiliated 
to the Marathi Natya Parishad. Bombay. It has a library con¬ 
taining rare books on music, dance and dramatics which are 
donated by the Marathwada Sanskritik Mandal, Aurangabad. 

The Kendra has started the Sane Guriiji Kathamala for the 
benefit of chihlren. The Kendra takes active interest to make 
children hcalthv and discipline-conscious. In 1964, 35 students 
from the Kendra appeared for different Sangeet Examinations 
conducted by Gandharva Mahavidyalaya. Thg Panebayat 
Samiti has donated Rs. 3,000 to Sanmitra Samaj. Among other 
donations the Samaj has received Rs. 1,7!2 from Akhil Bharatiya 
Gandharva Mahavidyalaya and Marathwada Sanskritik Mandal, 
Aurangabad. 

The Balwadi was established on 26th January 1962 to provide 
backward class people with educational facilities and bring them 
on par with boys and girls of other classes. 

So far it has received donations to the tune of Rs. 1,770 and 
an annual Government grant of Rs. 282. The Balwadi arranges 
various programmes for the children who are looked after by a 
trained^ teacher. Occasions such as Independence day and 
Republic day are celebrated. 
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The Mahila Mandal. Umarga, was established on 15th August 
1960 with a view to educating women in rural areas in domestic 
and social affairs. The Mandal owns a plot of land but does not 
have its own building. It has 35 members and arranges tilgul 
and halad knnku ceremonies. It has musical instruments such 
as harmonium and tabla set. It also owns a sewing machine. 
Every week hhajan is arranged bv the Mandal for the benefit of 
women. The Mandal has an ambitious plan to build a temple. 
The Mandal is managed by a committee headed by the president 
and assisted by secretary and a treasurer. The income and 
expenditure of the Mandal for 1963-64 was Rs. 20 and Rs. 25, 
respectively. The Mandal had 35 members in the same year. 

The Social Welfare Society, Jewali. established in June 1958, 
aims to extend the social welfare activities to rural areas, to look 
after the welfare of women and children, and to extend help to 
disabled persons by giving them vocational guidance and by 
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enabling them to lead a better life. The society owns property 
worth Rs. 3,000. The society runs six institutes, four of which 
are located at Jewali and two at Murum. 

The society has three types of members viz. donors, patrons 
and life members. All these members constitute the general 
body. The general body elects the president, the vice-president 
and the joint secretary. The Board of Management consists of 
15 members and its terms is for 5 years. It manages the day to 
day administration of the society. Its income for 1963-64 was 
Rs, 5,000 and expenditure was Rs. 4,875. 


Jyotiba The Mandwi was established on 14th October 1961. It aims at 
^ SuDHARAK*^ spreading literacy, educating people in family planning, removing 
Manual. untouchability, developing the spirit of selfhelp and benevolence, 
and fostering the qualities of team-spirit, sportsmanship, etc 
helping the needy and imparting agricultural knowledge tc 
the pea.sants. 


Siddarth 
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The managing committee which conducts the day to day 
affairs of the Mandal consists of seven members and its term of 
office is for three years. 

The Mandal runs a halak mandir, a housing society, hostels 
for backward class boys, night schools and adult education 
classes. 

The Siddharth Mandal was established on 21st July 1955. It 
aims to make people politically and socially conscious of their 
rights and duties. In 1963454 the Mandal had 180 members. 

The Mandal maintains a library known as Dr. Ambedkar 
Vachanalaya. The office-bearers are the president, the librarian 
and the treasurer. The executive committee has nine members. 
The library is situated in a modern building and is well main¬ 
tained. In 1963-64 the income and expenditure of the Mandal 
was Rs. 1,414. The Government has given a grant of Rs. 500 to 
the library. The library has 500 books on various subjects. 


The Kalopasak Mandal, Latur, was established on Makar 
Sankrant day in 1956 and was registered in 1958. It aims at 
people ^ music, dance and other arts among the 


The beginning of the Kalopasak Mandal was marked by stag¬ 
ing a Marathi drama. Since then the authorities of the Mandal 
stage one Marathi drama every year. In 1959, the Mandal 
participated in Mumbai Rajya Marathi Natya Mahotsava and 
secured the first prize for Marathwada region. Again in 1960, it 
secured the third prize for Marathwada region. In 1962 many 
variety entertainment programmes were staged which were very 
popular. The Mandal held Raj^a Natya Mahotsav competitions 
in Osmanabad. The Mandal has 425 members. It owns stagery 
and other property worth Rs. 3,000. In 1963 its income of 
Rs. 2,494 was squared up by its expenditure. 
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Bharat Shikshan Sanstha was established in 1941. The main 
aim of this institution is to educate masses in rural areas. Under 
its management are five schools and an Arts and Science College. 
Of the schools one is a multipurpose high school. What follows 
is a brief account of its schools and a college. 


The School imparts education up to 10th standard. Most of 
the students come from rural areas. In 1962-63 there were 
1,062 boys and girls as against 780 in 1961-62 and 784 in 1960-61. 
There were thirty teachers in the school of whom four were 
trained graduates, four were graduates and the rest were S.S.L.C. 
trained. The school awards a number of scholarships for the 
benefit of its students. The school has a library of its own and 
has 1,703 books in it. The library keeps daily newspapers, bi¬ 
weeklies, weeklies, magazines and other periodicals. The school 
has a boys’ hostel. In 1961-62 there were 260 boys in the hostel. 
The ho.stel accommodates students from Shri Chhatrapati 
College and Bharat Vidyalaya as well. Among 1062 boys and 
girls, there were 62 Harijan students and six other backward class 
students who had availed of the facilities offered by Social Wel¬ 
fare Board in 1962-63. In 1961-62 the school had a balanced 
budget of Rs. 67,154. 

The school was started in 1959. It gives instructions up to 
llth standard and had 193 students in 1960-61. The school is 
located on a plot of land admeasuring 15 acres. In 1960-61 the 
school received a donation of Rs. 25,from local merchants 
for the purchase of furniture and scientific equipment. So far 
the Government have given Rs. 16,000 for equipment and 
Rs. 32,000 towards the construction of its new building. In 
1960-61 the budget of the school stood balanced at Rs. 2,14,159. 

The college was started on 20th June 1959. The Department 
of Education, Government of Maharashtra gave a grant of 
Rs. 80,000 to the college. In addition the Government gave a 
plot of land admeasuring 31 acres at a very nominal rate. The 
society has collected about Rs. 1,75,000 from the business com¬ 
munity. The society proposes to construct a building which may 
cost about Rs. 6 lakhs. 

In 1961-62 the strength of the college was 225 including 8 girls, 
The income as well as expenditure for the two years 1961 and 
1962 stood at Rs, 4,53,970. 

This library was established by the Siddharth Mandal in 1955 
with a view to creating a sense of enlightened citizenship among 
people. In 1963-64 it had 180 members. Its income and ex¬ 
penditure stood at Rs. 1,413 for the same year. In 1963-64 Gov¬ 
ernment gave a grant of Rs, 500 to the library. 

The affairs of the Mandal are managed by a committee of nine 
members elected by the general body of members. 
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The library has a building of its own constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 10,000. The library has about 600 books, besides newspapers, 
magazines, journals and weeklies etc. 

The library was established on 26th January 1958. A large 
number of people avail of the reading room. The library has a 
home-lending section and about 200 books are lend for home¬ 
reading. The library possesses books, journals, magazines giving 
current political, social and scientific events and varied literature 
for children. 

The Gosewa Mandal established on 26th January 1949, aims ai 
protection of cows. The Gosewa Mandal rears cows. Its annual 
expenditure which comes to Rs. 1,042 is squared up from its 
income. 

For the all-round development of the village with special 
reference to religious, cultural and educational aspects, the 
Tarun Mandal was founded in 1962 at Somnathpur. 

Since its inception the mandal had constructed village roads. 
The village temple has been repaired and improved upon. The 
mandal had also started an adult education class where over 
65 per cent of the villagers are made literate. 

The mandal had a membership of 25. The mandal does not 
receive any Governmental or non-Governmental aid. 

In 1965‘-65 the income and expenditure of the mandal amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 75. 



CHAPTER 19—PLACES 


Ahmadpi;r, wrnt a population of 7,976 accordino to the ch apter 19. 
1961 Census, is the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name Places, 
producing kharif jowar, groundnut and cotton. It is situated at ahmmjplr. 
the point where the road from Amhejogal meets the main road 
from Latur to Nanded. River V;lkl, on which a water-supply 
scheme is proposed to be constructed, flows a little over half a 
kilometre to the west of the town. 

Constitution: The municipality here was established in 19.14. Municipality. 
Its jurisdiction extends over an area of 25..19 krn^ (9.8 sq. mile.s). 

The municipal committee headed by the president looks after its 
administrative business. 

Finance: In 196.1-64 the total municipal income derived from 
sources like municifial rates and taxes, miscellaneous, and grants 
and contributions and the like but excluding that received under 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 21,286.36. During 
the same year expenditure incurred on various heads like 
administrative and collection charges, public health, safety, 
convenience and instruction, and miscellaneous amounted to 
Rs, 31,870. This sum also excludes expenditure due to extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads. 

Health, Sanitation and Water-Supply: A civil dispensary 
maintained by the. government and a maternity home recently 
started by the municipality arc the only institutions affording 
medical relief to the public. The Zilla Parisad maintains a 
veterinary dispensary. However, prompt steps are taken in co¬ 
operation with the government agency to effectively check any 
outbreak of epidemics. The town has only kucchd drains to 
regulate the sullage. Well water would soon be replaced by tap 
water drawn from the river VakT. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory and is managed 
by the Zillii Parisad. There are four primary schools and two 
high schools of which one is conducted by the government and 
the other hy a private body. The only library of the town, 
having a collection of over 1,200 hooks, is maintained by the 
municipality. 

A-1272—48-A. 
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The communities concerned use and maintain the cremation 
and burial grounds. 

Ahmadpur has also the offices of the tahsilddr, the pancayat 
samiti, the sub-registrar and a civil and a criminal court and a 
police station. It has post and telegraph and telephone facilities. 

The only object of irit^rest in the town is the samudhi of the 
Guru of Akkalkot Svaml. It is a simple structure with a math 
known as Nagendra Bharatl Math. There are temples dedicated 
to BalajT, Mahadev, DevT of Mahiir and Dattatreya but none of 
these claim any architectural importance. There is also a dargSh 
of Nusratullah Siih KadrT. 

Andora, with 4,608 inhabitants as per the 1961 Census, is 
largely an agricultural village in Tuljapur tahsil known for its 
ancient shrine of Khandohii. Legend tells that Sahkar descended 
on earth in Khandoba incarnation to destroy two demons. Pan! 
and Palla, who were harassing the innocent inhabitants. As he 
killed the demons with a khadga (sword) the deity came to he 
called as Khadgoba which later became Khandoba. The original 
.scat of this deity is at Mailar, also a village in Osmanahad, but 
later, yielding to the devout prayers of its worshipper Dama- 
yantT, it appeared at Najdurg and from thence to Andora. At 
each of these places there are hemddpanfi temples built in honour 
of Khandoba. The one at Andora has two solid entrances on the 
northern and western sides, respectively, with cloisters on the 
northern side. In front of the vestibule there is the sabhd- 
mandap with a nandl image installed in its centre. The temple 
held indm lands from ChatrapatT Sahu. the Maratha king. The 
deity is held deeply in reverence by the village folk and on 
Sundays, many devotees pay visits to the temple. All the major 
Hindu festivals are celebrated at the temple. Many people also 
use the temple premises to solemnise marriages and perform 
such other ceremonies. Andora has a post office, educational 
facilities up to matriculation and a medical practitioner. 
Monday is the weekly bazar day. 

Ausa, with 10,007 inhabitants }n 1961, is the headquarters of 
the tahsil of the same name, situated 20 kilometres to the south¬ 
west of Latur, near the head of a small tributary of the Tavarja. 
It is a municipal town. 

Though the town had a municipality even prior to 1953, the 
elected municipal council started functioning since that year 
only. It is composed of 15 councillors with a president as the 
head. The municipality has an area of 38.60 km^ (14.9 sq, miles) 
under its jurisdiction. 

Finance-. In 1965-66 the total municipal income derived from 
various sources amounted to Rs. 42,259 and expenditure to 
Rs. 61,304 in the same year. 
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Health, Sanitation and Water Supply: Two dispensaries, one 
civil and the other v'eterinary, are conducted by the Zilla 
Parisad. For the construction of the building of the veterinary 
dispensary, the nuinicipality contributed Rs. 4,000. For the 
present the town has only kucchd drains. It is, however, pro¬ 
posed to construct puced B type drains for which a loan amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 29,80,S has been obtained from the government. The 
town populace depends on wells for its water supply. A scheme 
for the supply of tap water, estimated to cost Rs. 10 lakhs 
approximately, has been submitted to the government for 
approval 

Education: Primary education is compulsory. It is looked 

after by the Zilla Pari.sad. The town has two pre-primary 
schools one each conducted by Zilla Pari.sad ^nd a private body, 
respectively, one primary and one middle school and two high 
schools. Ausa has only one privately managed library. 

Cremation atuj burial places are used and maintained by the 
respective communities. 

The centre of attraction is a huge historical fort covering a 
little over five hectares (13 acres) in area and lying 3.21 km 
(2 miles) due south of the inhabited locality. In the decrepit old 
buildings of the fort are at present housed the offices of mdmlat- 
dar, the municipality and the sub-registry. These will, however, 
he removed to the new buildings which is being constructed at 
the northern end of the town. The fort featured prominently 
in the conflicts between the Deccan Sultanates in the post 
BahamanT period. In later days it was captured by Malik 
Ambar in 1014 Hijti and was renamed by him as Ambarapur 
which was later changed to Amriipur. Exactly how and at what - 
period of time the name was changed to Ausa again is not 
known. The settlement which came to grow around it also 
came to be called after the name of the fort. The fort is situated 
in a depression surrounded by high ground on all the sides so 
that from its highest point one can have a view of the approach¬ 
ing armies even at a great distance while the main parts of the 
fort remain hidden from the latter. Almost square in shape, the 
fort has a moat or khandak (ditch) around, nearly 36.58 metres 
(120 ft) in width, now nearly dry, some parts of it being used for 
w'ashing and bathing, and some for growing crops. As in the 
case of Kandhar fort in Nanded district, it has a glacis, a retain¬ 
ing wall, a covered way, a double rampart fortified further with 
massive bastions, which are mostly semi-circular mounted with 
huge cannon. Some of these guns bear the names of Turkish 
engineers in service under Adil Sahl and Nizam Sahl kings. At 
present there arc no buildings of any note except for a recent 
Bdradarl constructed by Colonel Meadows Taylor on a circular 
bastion of the fortification adjoining the first inner gateway of 
the fort. It has a typical touch of western mode of construction 
and commands an excellent view of the fort buildings and the 
surrounding areas. It also affords a ditn view of Latfir town. 
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There are some badly abraded Nagarl inscriptions fitted into tht 
stone masonry of the guard rooms. One of them records the 
name of Murtaza Nizam 6ah and the date 1529. Besides the 
other buildings, there is the usual Pant mahdl in a ruined condi 
tion, quite a few large wells now unused, a mosque and a dargdh 
of one Sayyad Sadat. It is also believed that there is an under 
ground passage, big enough to allow an elephant to pass, leading: 
from the fort to a commanding hillock named Sultan tekadi 
only 3.21 km (2 miles) off. To-day the fort for the most part is 
in a dilapidated condition, its inside overgrown with grass anc 
wild bushy growth infested with snakes. Outside the fort is ar 
old Jama mosque and in the prayer niche are two inscriptions in 
Persian, which record the names of Emperor Aurahgzeb and 
Sohrab Khan, the builder of the mosque. It was built in 1680. 

Another attraction of the town is the temple of Wrnath 
Mallanath Maharaj. Located in Bhusar galU of the town, it is a 
place of worship of the Lingayat Panthis of Bhdgvat ParamparS, 
whose foundation was laid by Virnath Maharaj and the super¬ 
structure raised bv his son and successor Mallanath Maharaj. 
Completed in 1529 Fasli, it is a double storeyed edifice of stone, 
moderately decorated with some excellent carvincs. Born in 
Saka 1692 in a family of Siva worshippers at Nllahga, Virnath 
was more attracted towards the worship of Vitthal and made an 
annual pilgrimage to Pandharpur. Towards the fag-end of his 
career he shifted to Ausa, laid the foundation of this temple and 
took samddhi a few years later in Saka Mil. He was succeeded 
to the gadi by his son Mallanath Maharaj, who in turn was 
succeeded by Virnath Guru Maharaj, popularly known as Guru 
Baba. Guru Baba was the grandson of Virnath. Virnath 
Maharaj is known for the composition of some 3,500 unpublished 
abhangas, songs composed in nraise of god, a handwritten copy 
of which has been oreserved in the temnle. His son, besides 
composing quite a few abhangas which have since been publish¬ 
ed, wrote his father’s biography in verse. He has to his credit 
another granth bv name Jndneivart Rasdmrt. He achieved 
greater fame than his father. Entered through a beautifully 
decorated entrance bearing the date of its construction as also 
engraved images of Guru Parampard and the Dasdvatdra, the 
mandap hall is 3.251 sq. metres (35 ft. square) with a sort of 
platform on the sides. It is lined with ten pillars bearing some 
fine carvings. The arches formed in between these pillars are 
similarly decorated. Above, is a double storey of galleries lined 
with smaller pillars forming some 30 arches on each storey. 
These pillars and arches are also ornamented with designs. But 
whereas the lower storey of galleries has room for the visitors, 
the upper one is just a decorative piece adding lustre to the 
temple and hence has no space as such. The temple houses the 
samddhis of Virnath Maharaj and his wife, Mallanath and Guru 
Baba, all of them covered with either silver or brass facial 
plaques. Near the samddhi of Virnath Maharaj is the simhdsan 
of Eknath Maharaj covered with a silver facial plaque and 
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istablished by Virnath himself. To the left of this is that oi 
Sunda Maharaj Deglurkar, the Guru of Virnath. An idol of 
Vithoba wearing a silver crown is seen to the left of Mallanath’s 
iamadhi. I'hough the samddhis are housed in only one gdbhdra 
constructed along the course of the wall of the mandap, they 
have, however, separate entrances. A fair beginning from 
fyestha &uddha Dvddasi and lasting for seven days is held at this 
temple. It is attended by over 20,000 persons. Guru Baba 
started the practice of taking the palanquin from here to 
Pandharpur every year and since then it is continued. Disciples 
if Virnath Maharaj are spread all over Maharastra, in particular 
in Marathvada and Karnatak. To-day one Jnanesvar Guru 
Maharaj looks alter the temple establishment. In the vicinity is 
a small but lovely shrine dedicated to Balajl. One and a half 
kilometres to the south of the town, standing in the midst ot 
bxtensive green meadows, is a small shrine housing the satnddht 
bf one Gurupad Svaml. In front it has three gorgeously 
decorated arches. Adorned with a small sikhar it also contains a 
brass image of the Svaml. It is deeply held in reverence by the 
Lihgayats and is said to have been built by one Sivappa Halkude. 
On the day of Vijayd Daiaml a few persons gather at this temple 
to pay their homage to the Svdmi. Ausa has mamlatddr’i 
office, revenue, civil and criminal courts, post and telegraph 
facilities, a police station and a civil hospital. There is a rest 
house also. 

Bhoom, with a population of 5,475 in 1961, is the headquarters 
town of the mahdl of that name, and was once held in jdgir by 
Rav Rambha from Nizam Ali, the Nizam of Hyderabad whom 
he safely conducted to Hyderabad after his defeat at Kharda. 
The town is situated on the banks of the Bangahga river, which 
divides it into two halves, near the foot of the hills adjoining the 
plateau edge. Excepting the southern side, it is surrounded by a 
circular line of hills, l hat part of the town on the eastern side 
of the river with the state transport terminal and the tahsil level 
offices at the extreme eastern end is known as the Peth and on the 
opposite side as the Kasbd with an antique gadhi or mud fort. 
Both the parts of the town are connected by a road-bridge built 
some few years ago. As seen from the top of the gadhi, mud- 
roofed houses predominate on the north while on the west and 
the south there are those with corrugated iron-sheet roofs. In 
the Peth part also most of the houses have corrugated iron-sheet 
roofs. 

Constitution-. Established in 1946, the municipal jurisdiction 
extends over an area of 40.92 km“ (15.8 sq. miles). A council of 
15 members presided over by a president looks after the adminis¬ 
tration of the municipality. The income of the municipality 
derived from various sources like taxes, municipal property and 
powers apart from taxation and grants and contributions amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 68,438 in 1966-67. During the same year the expendi¬ 
ture stood at Rs. 66,969. 
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Health, Sanitation and Water Supply: In respect of medical 
facilities the town is adequately servea, there being two civil dis¬ 
pensaries, one each conducted by the municipality and the 
government. The Zilla Parisad maintains a maternity home and 
a veterinary dispensary. lire town has only kucchd drains 
recently dug by the municipality at a cost of Ks. 5,000. Except¬ 
ing the Petn area of the town which is served by tap water from 
an overhead tank installed at a cost of Rs. 7,00u, people in other 
parts of the town solely depend upon wells and the Bangaiiga 
river. During summer, water is ootained by driving holes in the 
sandy bed of the river. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory, and is looked 
after by the Zilla Parisad. "1 here are a pre-primary, one primary 
and a middle-cMW-high schools in the town. A handicraft school 
imparting training in carpeiitty is conducted by the Zilla 
Parisad. Ihe town has two libraries, one each maintained by 
the Zilla Parisad and the municipality. 

Cremation and burial places are privately managed by the 
respective communities. 

About half a mile from Bhoom on the crest of a hillock is a 
temple known as Alam Prabhu Mandir. Bhoom has a police 
station, post and telegraph facilities, a marketing society and a 
co-operative supervising union. 

Borgahv, with 892 inhabitants in 1961, is a small, insignificant 
village in Ausa tahail known for an ancient shrine of NaKulesvar. 
The temple situated to the north-west of the village is believed 
by the people to have been first established by Nakula, the fourth 
or the hve Paiidavas and hence called Nakulesvar. Surrounded 
by a compound wall of 34.14x27.4.5 metres (112'x90') dimen¬ 
sions, now ruined for the most part, with an imposing entrance 
on the northern side, the temple has two stone masonry dipmals, 
(lamp pillars) each of the height of 6.10 metres (20 ft.), in its 
front. The temple, showing signs of decay, has a spacious 
sabhdmandap with a statue of nandi installed in its centre. The 
vestibule contains the lihga symbol, flanked by two smaller ones. 
On one of these is installed a copper image of Nakulesvar. It 
has a fine sikhar having niches filled with divine and human 
figurines. Four small nandi statues have been fixed in four of its 
corners. Of the festivals celebrated, the one beginning from 
Asddha Suddha ekddasi and lasting till paurnimd, is the major 
one and on this occasion the palanquin of the deity is taken 
round, followed by a large procession. The palanquin is also 
taken around the village on Caitra Suddlia and Kdrtik Suddha 
Pratipadd. Borgahv has a primary school. Weekly bazar is held 
on Thursdays. Wells are the only source of drinking water. 

Borl, situated on the banks of the Manjra river, is an agricul¬ 
tural village in Latur tahsil lying east of it with a population of 
2,103 as pr the 1961 Census. It is known for an old shrine of 
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Rsinath, a local saint. From the style of the construction of the 
temple which is almost Hemadpanti, as also its antiquity, his 
period coyld he placed sometime in the 13th century A.D. 
Encircled by a compound wall, now almost in shambles, the 
temple contains besides the idol of feinath that of Ambabai, both 
donning silver crowns. Their eye sockets are studded with some 
bright, precious beads. Columns have been arranged around the 
vestibule in a circular manner. The temple holds 12.140 hectares 
(30 acres) of inum land. A trust looks after its maintenance. An 
annual fair lasting lor two days is held on every Vaisdkh Suddha 
Sasthi. Borl has a post office, a middle school and a medical 
practitioner. 

Cihcoll Balliilnath, lying 4.82 km (3 miles) north of the Latur- 
BarsI road is a village m i^atur tahsil with in 1961, 2,754 inhabi¬ 
tants. To the nortfi of it there is an antique shrine of Bhairav- 
nath encompassed by a 18.29x12.19 metres compound wall which 
has given way at some places. The temple is of solid masonry, 
small in size (15'x 10'=4.57 x 3.05 metres) and holds a black 
flint stone idol of Bhairavnath with a linga nearby. In front of 
the idol are tfie silver pddukds of the god installed on a marble 
pedestal, lustidled in the mandap is a tine statue of nandi in the 
traditional pose. Some cloisters to accommodate the pilgrims 
have also been provided. Two fairs, one on Caitra Vadya Astami 
and the other on Kdrttika Vadya Astami are held in honour of 
the deity. Both the fairs attract a crowd of well over 3,000. The 
temple is maintained from the income of the inam land as also 
from contributions received from the people. On every Monday 
of Smfuan month a large number of devotees pray at the temple. 
The village has a post office, a middle school and a dispensary. 
The weekly bazar is held on Sundays. 

Cinepur Bk., comprising the three hamlets of Sahkarvadl, 
Lahgotvadl and PandharevadI, is a village in Parenda tahsil with 
in 1961, 2,420 inhabitants. It lies almost on the western border 
of the tahsil along the bank of the Khairl river and grows mostly 
kharif crops. It lays claim in historical importance and it is said 
that before the battle of Kharda in which the Nizam was finally 
defeated by the Marathas, a few preliminary clashes took place 
on a hill not far from the village. The hill is known as R.dna 
Tekadi. The village probably derives its name from the existence 
of a few tamarind groves (tamarind-efne) ip one of which were 
supposed to be hidden seven linga symbols. Hence the village 
was also called as Sat Siddhdhce Cinepur. In later times mosques 
were constructed on this place and the local name changed from 
Sat Siddhdhce Cihpur to Mashidihee Cinepur. There are two 
temples dedicated one each to Mahadev and Hanuman and a 
mo^ue. Of the temple of Mahadev it is said that it was built 
by one Sadasivrav Patil praying to the god to bless him with a 
son. It is commonly believed that snake-bitten persons are cured 
if kept in the above mentioned mosque for some time. The 
annual dola procession taken by the Muslim inhabitants of the 
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domgaon Domgahv, a village in Parenda tahsil situated on its western 
boundary along the banks of the Sina, had in 1961 a population 
of 1,091. It is known for an antique shrine of Rama and the 
samddhi of Kalyan SvamI, the chief disciple of Ramdas Svami, 
who came to stay here at the command of his guru. It is said 
that once when the guru and the sisya were travelling from 
Parenda to Dohja the sisya began to lag behind. On questioning, 
the sisya replied that a thorn had pricked his foot. This was 
somewnere near Dorngahv and while Kalyan Svami was engaged 
in removing the thorn, Ramdas Svami made a circle of stones 
around the thorny bush so that other passersby may not suffer 
like Kalyan Svami. Later Kalyan Svami was asked to reside ai 
Domgahv, Parenda and Dohja by turn, staying at each place for 
four months in a year. It was at Domgahv that Kalyan Svami 
passed away from this world on As^ha Suddha TrayodaH sake 
1636. Two and a half centuries ago, the then Desmukh of the 
village wanted to erect a small memorial for the revered Svami in 
the torm of a samddhi as the original samddhi could not be traced. 
Rut prior to the day on which the work was to begin, the 
Desmukh was told to desist by the Svami in a vision, and was also 
given to understand the place of the original samddhi on the 
bina banks where he would find two cows fondling each other on 
Caitra Suddha Navami. Accordingly, the samddhi was unearth¬ 
ed amidst great rejoicings. A strange incident is supposed to 
have taken place while unearthing it. When the spade struck 
against the samddhi, blood began to ooze out and stopped peremp¬ 
torily when the alarmed villagers offered prayers and apologies. 

An inscription found in the temple states that the temple dedi¬ 
cated to Rama and also housing the samddhi was built by Rani 
Sakvarbai, Queen of Chatrapati Sahu. Ramdas Svami is suppos¬ 
ed to have told her in a dream to build it. The temple occupy¬ 
ing a total area of 60.960 x 45.720 metres (200'x 150') and 
encircled by a compound wall is a solid structure in masonry. It 
stands on a 6.096 metres (20 ft.) high dais approached by a flight 
of stairs. The shrine consists of a spacious outer mandap 
supported on six strong pillars ornamented with some rare carv¬ 
ings. On its floor a large tortoise image has been fixed and the 
ceiling is decorated with chandeliers and handis. This part of 
the temple is said to have been built by one ^^mbhau at a much 
later date. Beyond this is the inner mai}4(ip and the image 
chamber. Its doorframe is plated with brass and contains the 
idols of Rama, Laksman and Sita. In front is the samddhi of 
Kalyan Svami. Within the temple premises there is also a small 
shrine of Hanuman. In all, three festivals, one in Caitra, i.e., 
Rama Navami lasting for nine days, the other on Caitra Paurnimd 
i.e., Hanumdn Jayanti and the third on Asddha Suddha Trayoddsi, 
i.e., the death anniversary of Kalyan Svami, are held at the 
temple. Two copies of the Dasbodha in golden and silver letters 
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made by Kalya n Svami himself have been preserved in the 
temple. 

Along the Dorngahv-Parenda road, at a mile’s (1.60 km.) 
distance is a temple dedicated to Yamal Devj. Domgahv has a 
post office and a primary school. 
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Donja with in 1961, 2,382 inhabitants, is largely an agricultural Donja, 
village in Parenda tahsil, situated on the banks of the Sina river 
it is also drained by two other smaller rivulets, viz., the Khairi 
and the Nall. The village is also known as Kasabance Donje on 
account of the predominance of families bearing Kasab as theii 
surname. The soil around is the finest of the black cotton soils 
yielding rich crops of cotton, jowar, wheat and, to a lesser extent, 
gram. 

On the banks of the Khairi, crowning the top of a hillock and 
commanding a fine view of the country around, is an antique 
shrine of goddess Ambika, resembling almost a miniature fort. 

It is well protected by rampart walls fortified by four bastions. 

A flight of nearly seventy to eighty well-built stone-stairs gives 
access to the temple. Immediately inside there are three 
dipmals, lamp-pillars, each of the height of nearly 6.096 metres 
(20 ft.). The goddess is held deeply in reverence and on the occa* 
sion of the fair held on Kdrttik Paurnimd about three to four 
thousand people gather. The village has an insignificant mosque 
and smaller temples dedicated to Maruti, Sahkar and Vitthal. 

Besides the usual educational facilities, there is a post office. The 
weekly bazar is held on Thursdays. 

A litlc over three kilometres (2 miles) away from the village, at 
the point of the confluence of the Sina and the Nali is a temple 
dedicated to Mahadev. The annual fair held in honour of that 
deity on Mahdiivmtra draws a crowd of over five thousand. 


Gahgapur, having a Hemddpanti temple dedicated to Ganga- Gancapur. 
devi from which the village name seems to have been derived, 
is a village with 2,436 inhabitants in 1961, in Latur tahsil. Lying 
four furlongs north of the village the temple, in addition to the 
idol of the goddess, contains a sand stone linga of Mahadev and an 
idol of Sahkar installed on a pedestal. Gangadevi is the/ village 
deity and on the occasion of marriage or such other ceremonies 
invitation is first extended to this goddess. The temple is of 
7.62x6,10 metres (25'x20') dimensions with a water tank 
6.10x9.14 metres (20'x30') in the front. In the month of Caitra 
an annual fair attended by over 1,500 persons is held. The 
only prominent feature of the fair is a wrestling competition. 

The village has a primary school and a post office. 

GharanI with in 1961, 1,987 inhabitants, is largely an agricul- Gharani, 
tural village in AhmadpQr tahsU lying about 32.18 km. (20 miles) 
west of the tahsil headquarters. It has settled along the banks of 
the Gharani river flowing in a north-south direction, from which 
perhaps it takes its name. Across it a dam is being built some 
8 km. (5 miles) dowu the village. Groundnut, jowar, sugarcane 
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and wheat are the chief crops grown. The latter two are chiefly 
grown on well water. Gharani has a primary school'teaching up 
to the sixth standard, a leprosy prevention centre, a post office, 
three dhannasdlas and a rest house. From an entrance gate or 
ves, still standing, it seems that the village had once protective 
defence walls around. I'here are temples dedicated to Hanuman 
and Mahiidev, at the former of which Hanuman Jayanti attend¬ 
ed by over 2,000 persons is celebrated annually. On the occasion, 
the entire village is served free food or what is called gdnv jevan. 
Its mandap hall is 18.28x6.10 metres (60'x20') and the vestibule 
containing the image of the deity engraved on a slab of stone 
3.048x3.048 metres (lO'xlO'). The Latur Road about 4.82 km. 
(3 miles) east of Gharani is the nearest railway station. 

Harcgahv, with 1,405 inhabitants in 1961, is primarily an agri¬ 
cultural village in Ausa tahsil. Two furlongs west of the settle¬ 
ment are temples dedicated to Namdev Maharaj and Eknath 
Maharaj, two of the most eminent saints of Maharastra. Where¬ 
as the outer parts or what may be termed as mandaps of these 
temples are square in shape the inner parts or the gdbhdrds are 
circular. Both are likewise' crowned with sikhars having glitter¬ 
ing brass spires. In the vestibule of the first of these temples 
there are, besides the pddukds of Sant Namdev, idols of Vitthal 
and Rakhumal. The vestibule of the temple of Eknath Maharaj 
contains in addition to his pddukds, an idol of VyankateS. In the 
south-eastern corner of this shrine there is a cellar supposed to 
have been utilised by Eknath Maharaj for meditation. Detached 
from these shrines a spacious hall has been built. Arrangement 
has also been made to accommodate the pilgrims. An interest¬ 
ing tale is told as to how Namdev temple came to be built on the 
spot where it stands to-day. It is said that Sant Namdev after 
making a pilgrimage of all the holy places in India halted along 
with Sant Jiianesvar at a spot one turlong away from the present 
temple under a banyan tree. A kund in a dilapidated condition 
is pointed out to be the Kdsi which Namdev created there for his 
ablutions. Now it so happened that an old man regularly began 
to call on Namdev for the darsan. One day he requested 
Namdev to shift his camp to the village and save him the 
trouble of walking three furlongs’ distance every day. Namdev 
agreeing sat on an elephant faced stone asking the old man that 
he should not look back. The rock began to tollow the old man 
and hardly a furlong had been covered when the old man, 
unable to resist the temptation looked back and the stone came 
to a halt. This is how the temple came to be built here. The 
elephant faced rock seen in the mandap is pointed out to be the 
same, and hence, people worship it. Namdev’s punyatithi is 
celebrated on Asddh Suddha Ekddail. Haregahv has a primary 
school teaching up to the sixth standard, a post office and a 
medical practitioner. 

Javala, popularly known as Javala Nizamuddin, is a large 
village in Parenda tahsil lying on its eastern border and having 
a population of 2,811 as per the 1961 Census, It is told that the 
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original name of the village was Borgahv Zadi, so called because chapter 19 . 

of the dense forests then on its outskirts. It was subsequently - 

changed to Javalii Nizamuddin by the order of the Nizam of Places. 

Hyderabad in order to commemorate one Javal Khan, a notorious Jawala. 

dacoit and one Nizamuddin, an officer in the service of the 
Nizam charged with the duty of arresting the former. The 

story goes that Javal Khan looted the wealthy people of the 
surrounding region to enrich the poor and took shelter in the 
dense forests which he had made his base of operations. Nizam¬ 
uddin though reluctant to arrest Javal Khan had to carry out the 
orders. Javal Khan was arrested and incarcerated, but subse¬ 
quently released through the good offices of Nizamuddin who 
also resigned service and became a recluse. Javal Khan also led 
a peaceful life thence-forward. Even to-day a simple masonry 
structure is pointed out as being the tomb of Nizamuddin which 
is greatly revered by the Muslims. It is even believed that he 
fulhls the desires of his devotees. In September-October an urus 
is held in honour of Nizamuddin who is now considered to be an 
avaliyd. 


to 

to 

the 

to 


At one time the entire village was fortified by a strong stone- 
masonry wall with three solid gates, but to-day except tor the 
gates nothing ot the wall remains. The village lays claim 
great antiquity and the ruins ot many old structures testify 
this. In 1306 Fasli an idol of Kesavraj was discovered in 
village. There is an old Hemdeipanti temple dedicated 
Mahadev and is supposed to have been built in the 13th century 
by the then ]ahdgtrddr of Bhoom. It is also said that there were 
SIX more such temples. Among other temples the one dedicated 
to Maruti and lying just within the precincts of the gate on the 
western side and that of Vitthal recently renovated at a cost of 
Rs. 3,000 may be mentioned. 


Javala has yet another dargdh built by Raje Rav Rambha, the 
then ]ahdgirddr of Bhoom, in honour of one Rahimtulla, an 
avaliyd of local importance, whom he considered as his guru. It 
is a solid structure with a vaulted dome built at a cost of 
Rs. 50,000. It is held in high reverence by the Muslims. The 
village has a well, known as Sakhrubm well whose water is 
believed to have potent effects. Javala has a subsidised medical 
practitioner, a middle school and a post office. The weekly 
bazar, attended by over 1,200 persons, is held on Wednesdays. 


Kalam, with a population of 7,297 is the headquarters of the 
tahsii ot the same name situated on the outskirt of the rich 
Manjra valley and is typical of the settlements situated on the 
banks of rivers. It has the advantage of location near a road 
bridge across the Manjra and hence serves as a route centre on 
the Barsl-Parall road with minor roads leading to Kaij and 
Dharur on the north and to Dhoki on the south. There are a 
few houses with wholly stone walls, but the use of bricks for 
walls is more common here than in any other part of the district. 
The streets are comparatively neat and wide. 
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Constitution: Kalam is a municipal town with the municipal 
limits extending over an area ot lo.yU km” (7.3 sq. miles). A 
committee ot 14 councillors with a president at the head looks 
alter the administration of the municipality. 

Finance: In 1963-64 income accrued from sources like taxes, 
prCperty and powers, and grants and contributions amounted to 
i<s. 97,116.97. During the same year expenditure incurred on 
such heads as general administration and collection, public 
safety, convenience and health and miscellaneous came to 
Ks. 73,049.62. 

Health, Sanitation and Water Supply: The town has a civil 
and a veterinary dispensary, both ot which are conducted by the 
Zilla Parisad. Cholera, till recently, was the most common 
epidemic aftecting the town. However, efforts to contain it by 
means ol vaccination and inoculation have been amply rewarded. 
With the exception ol the main square which has stone-lined 
gutters, the town has only kucchd drains. At present the town 
populace depends on well ' water. However, a water-works 
estimated to cost Rs. 4,96,600 has already been sanctioned by the 
government and is awaiting implementation. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory in the town. It 
is under the management of the Zilla Parisad. The town has 
two primary and two high schools. Of the latter, one each is 
under the management oi the government and a private body. 

Cremation and burial places are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 

The town has no object of interest except a decrepit old gadht 
or mud tort on the river bank. There are also temples dedicated 
to Mahadev, BalajI, and Maruti, none of which is of much 
significance. 

Kakramba, largely an agricultural village in Tuljapur tahsil 
with 2,897 inhabitans in 1961, has temples dedicated, one each, 
to Riima, Khandoba and Mahadev. The dilapidated remains of 
the shrine of Rama point to its antiquity. Remains of the 
broken wall point to the existence ol a 12.801 x 11.582 metres 
(42'x37') protective enclosure. The actual area covered by the 
temple edilice proper that has remained incomplete is very small. 
It has its entrance on the western side, the idol of Ramcandra 
occupying a cell-like chamber. Except for the entrance, the 
whole shrine is practically in ruins. In the vicinity there is a 
pipal and a cdfd tree. Hemddpanti in style of construction, the 
shrine of Khandoba is supported on twenty-five solid stone pillars. 
The whole is 7.620x4.570 metres (25'xl5') bearing some 
remarkable carvings. The walls of the vestibule containing the 
idol of Khandoba in a standing posture are covered with some 
illegible writings. Adjoining the temple is a spacious open plot 
capable of accommodating a large number of persons. To the 
east of this is an idol of Nagoba installed on a stone platform 
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shaded by two neem trees. The last of the three viz., that of 
Mahadev is also an antique shrine standing in the centre of a 
10.668x7.924x 1.524 metres (35'x 26'x 5') stone dias, with an 
entrance on the eastern side. In front of this entrance is a nandi 
image in the traditional posture. The temple roof of wood is 
almost in a crumbling state and is in bad repair. Kakramba has 
a primary school and a post office. The weekly bazar is held on 
Sundays. 

Katl, with 4,891 inhabitants in 1961 and lying 19.31 km 
(12 miles) west of the tahsil headquarters, is primarily an agri¬ 
cultural village in Tuljapur tahsil, chiefly producing jowar and 
groundnut, both irrigated and non-irrigated. It also includes the 
three hamlets of Vanevadl, Kiittevadl, and Savantvadi, which 
together with the village have a common grflmpahcdyat. Of the 
places of worship and other objects of interest, the Kanthesvar tem¬ 
ple, Cincuhili’s vihar and the Jame mosque may be noted. Situated 
on the western fringe of the village, the Hemddpantt shrine of 
Kanthe.svar is held deeply in reverence by the village folk. It 
consists of a 7.62 x 7.62 metres 125' x 25') sabhdtnandap or outer 
hall and a 3.66 x 3.66 metres (12'y 12') inner sanctuary, both 
connected by a passage also of 3.66x3.66 metres dimensions. 
While the entrance to the sabhdman^np is flanked by two solid 
2.44 metres high columns, the sabhdmandap itself, containing a 
finely shaped statue of nandi, is supported on four broad and 
solid pillars, richly and delicately ornamented. The extremely 
symmetrical and proportionate designs evince a high degree of 
sculptural skill. Many more pillars embedded in the side walls 
also supported the hall but they do not bear any noticeable 
designs or patterns. In a niche in this part of the temple is 
housed an idol of Nagoha. A large Knga symbol is installed in 
the middle of the sanctuary crowned with a small but lovely 
iikhar. The Rokde^var mandir is a very small shrine containing 
an ancient inscription on a slab of stone fixed in its back wall. 
There is a similar inscription in the Vitthal RakhumaT temple of 
the village. Both of these inscriptions are so abraded that they 
are illegible. In the environs of Katl, not far from it, is a square 
shaped well known as CincubaT’s vihir, said to be ouite ancient. 
It is said of this well that people used to get all the necessary 
utensils for marriage and such other ceremonies by merely pray¬ 
ing near it. Though this strange phenomenon has ceased now, 
the village folk use this well’s water for cooking on auspicious 
occasions in the credulous belief that the food would fall short 
otherwise. 

Said to have been built during the reign of Aurahgzeb, the 
Tame mosque is easily the most attractive of all the objects of 
interest in the village. It stands in the centre of a huge court¬ 
yard encircled by a 54.86 x 45.72 metres (180'x 150') protective 
wall with a 1.393 sq. metres (15 ft. square) water tank or hand, 
in its front. The entrance approached by a small tapering flight 
of five steps is crowned by two shapely mindrs. Wall extensions 
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on either side of this entrance have five and three 1.828 metres 
high niches on the right and left, respectively. This entrance 
leads into a passage-cwm-hall of 6.096 x 6.096 metres dimensions 
with small niches sunk in its walls, after crossing which one 
enters the courtyard with the stately mosque occupying a central 
position. The mosque is an impressive 1.393 sq. metres (15 ft. 
square) building with three arched entrances in front and 
supported on twelve columns, eight of which are embedded in 
the side walls. All these pillars are joined together by arch 
formations. Arch formations also decorate the facing wall and 
the central one being the chief arch has been tastefully decorat¬ 
ed. A rounded dome adorned with a crescent and four mindrs 
In the four corners, the front two being little higher than the rear 
ones, crown the top of the mosque. The construction of the 
mosque building is in the traditional Muhammedan style and, 
though a little over two centuries old, is in a good state of 
repair. KafT has educational facilities up to matriculation, there 
being a primary, a middle and a high school. There is also a 
branch post office, police out-post, and a subsidised medical 
practitioner, besides a few practising vaidus. Of the social ser¬ 
vice institutions, mention may he made of Yuvak Mandal, 
Afahild Mandal, Siksan Prasdrak Mandal and Setkarl San^h. 
The village has also a grampancdyat conducted library. Wells 
are the only source of water supply. Tuesday is the day of the 
weekly bazar. 

Kharosa is a village with 2.511 inhabitants in 1961 in Ausa 
tahsil lying 25.74 km. away from L:ltur along Latur-Bidar high¬ 
way. It is known for some ancient Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Caves of which a description as aonearing in “The Cave Tembles 
of India” by Fergusson and Burgess has been given below. 
“About a quarter of a mile to the east of the village of Karusa 
and about 43 miles (69,20 km.) east of Dharasinwa, is a low but 
steep hill of laterite, in which soft rock a range of caves are 
excavated; but, as may easily be sunnosed, the coarse conglo¬ 
merate character of the rock not being favourable for the 
execution of fine sculptures, these have been originally but 
clumsily cut, and subsequent decay has in many places rendered 
them still worse. Owing to the circumstance and perhaps also to 
their remote situation, none of this group of caves-exceot perhaps 
that known as the Mahadeva Cave are of much beauty or 
interest. That one, however, would be a really fine cave any¬ 
where if the material out of which it is excavated had been such 
as to admit of its design being adequately elaborated. Another 
cave, the Lakola, is also of some merit, but very inferior to the 
other. All the others are extremely rude, but not without some 
interest from their peculiarities of design. 

At the south end of the hill is a cave quite ruined by the fall 
of nearly the whole roof and front. It has been about 45 feet 
(13.71 metres) wide, and probably of considerable height. A 
little to the north, along the west face of the hill, is a small 
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shrine with a rude imitation of a sikhar or low spire, or rather chapter 19, 
pyramidal roof, carved on the rock above it. Next is a rude cell, pigce*. 

12 feet by 6 (3,66x 1.82 metres) with an inner one of smaller Kharosa. 

dimensions. In front is a recess in the rock about 15 feet 

(4.57 metres) wide, which can hardly ever have been covered : 

and at the north side of this, again, is a small monolithic temple 

measuring only 3(/'l feet by 3 (i.06x.914 metres) inside, with a 

small door, the outside of the roof being carved into a sikhar, as 

in the previous instance. 

For some distance from this, along the face of the scarp, there 
are no more caves ; then we come to the principal group con¬ 
sisting of larger ones. The first of these is of irregular shape, 

11 to 15 feet (3.35 to 4,57 metres) wide by 13 feet 2 inches to 
14 feet 8 inches (4 to 4.47 metres) deep, much filled up, and with 
a cell or plain shrine at the back, but nothing to indicate to 

what sect it belonged. Above it is another small monolithic 

temple. 

About six yards (5.49 metres) to the north of this is a second, 

23 to 25/4 feet (7.16 to 7.77 metres) wide by 16(4 feet (5.05 
metres) deep, with a cell in the north wall of very irregular shape. 

In the south wall is also the commencement of a cell. None of 
the walls are straight or perpendicular. It contains a very rude 
image of a Jina or Tirthahkara, perfectly featureless, seated with 
his legs crossed under him as usual. 

Beyond this are remains of cuttings in the rocks, as if for open 
courts, and perhaps a well, and a stair leading to the top of the 
hill: then, thirty yards (27.43 metres) from the last, we reach 
one of the largest of the series ; a double cave of two storeys, very 
irregular in plan, and roughly about 50 feet (15.24 metres) deep 
by 70 feet (21.33 metres) wide, divided into two halls above and 
below. Close to the front of the north half of the cave stands an 
octagonal pillar, the mouldings about the top of which, how¬ 
ever, are almost effaced. In the too is a hole about a foot square 
(.092 m^ and the same in depth, but whether it held the trisula 
of Siva or a cresset for fire, is left to conjecture. In the floor of 
the north side of the excavation there have been sixteen square 
pillars of rohgb form, with rudely blocked out bracket capitals, 
but, except seven, all are rotted away- At the back is tbc shrine 
standing forward into the cave, and from the way the excavations 
terminate on each side of it, it would seem that it was intended 
to carry the pradaksmd quite round it. The shrine is an oblong 
cell with sculptures on the back wall, which are much obliterat- ‘ 
ed. The central figure has lost his head, but he had a battle-axe 
or parasti in the uT)per right hand, a small tri§ula or trident in 
the upper left, w^hile the lower hands seemingly rested against 
the thighs. All this is distinctly enough applicable to Siva, The 
right side figure appears to have been Visnu while the left-hand 
one had the three faces usually assigned to Brahma. 
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The floor of the south half of this cave is about 6 feet 
5 inches (1.96 metres) below that of the other hall. In front it 
has a screen with two pillars supporting a massive lintel; but, 
inside this, what may be termed the verandah, it is open above, 
and has a roughly fashioned dvdrapdla or door-keeper on the 
south end and an unfinished one on the other. A descent of 
seven steps leads down to the floor of the hall, which seems to 
have been a very rude imitation of a Buddhist Caitya-cave. It 
was evidently intended to have four square pillars on each side 
with aisles behind, but the left aisle ran into the other half of the 
cave, and spoilt the plan. The cave has a low arch with ribs 
across it, and the aisles are much lower. The shrine is in the 
back wall, but the figures arc so decayed as to be nearly un- 
distincuishablc ; they were probably Brahmji, Visnu, and Siva, 
the Hindu Triad, as in the other shrine. 

At each end of the front, and in the block of rock left between 
these halls, is a small linga shrine. 

A stair in the left wall of the north hall leads uo to the apart¬ 
ments above. The north one, in which it lands, is somewhat in 
the style of the hall iust described. It has three pillars on each 
side, with a low arched roof having a ridee pole along the 
centre, and rough ribs running up to it. The side aisles arc 
narrow and low. At the hack is a shrine with a larger square 
nillar left in front on each side and carved each with a dvdrapdla. 
Behind this are two other similar blocks or pillars, each with 
dvaratidias on the front and hack. Between these last stands a 
large lin^a nearly 4 feet fl.219 metres! in diameter at the base 
and '3 feet 2 inches (.964 tnctre.s) at the top. In front of it is a 
sort of trough in the floor. 

A door in the wall leads Into the south hall, about 30 feet wide 
by 54 feet (9.14 x 16.46 metres) from the front to the back wall. 
It has four pillars along each wall, but the roof is flat, and slopes 
Howards towards the back. There is a pradaksind round the 
shrine, the rock in the south-east corner of which has been 
broken through from above, and this corner is now filled with 
debris. Three figures in the shrine are about 5'A feet Cl.68 
metres) high, were probably Visnu, Siva and Brahma, hut all arc 
much defaced. 

Above the north end of the facade of this cave are some 
sculptures, but so worn that little can be made of them. 

Adjoining the upper floor on its north side are a number of 
irregular apartments with a good deal of rude Siva sculpture. 

Fifty feet (15.24 metres) north of the large cave is another, 
known as Mahadeva’s, having an extreme width of 60 feet by 
64 feet (18.29 X 19.5r metres) in depth, with a fragment of a 
small square mandapa in front for the Nandi or bull of Siva. 
The facade is 43(4 feet (13.26 metres) long, with a low parapet 
wall in front, from behind which rise four square pillars with 
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hin bracket capitals. The roof is supported by six lines of three 
lillars, each running from front to back, one row on each side 
laving five pillars, and running up the pradaksind. There are 
hus twenty-six pillars in all, including the four in front, all 
ipproximately square except four immediately in front of the 
hrine, which stand on low octagonal plinths, and have shafts 
vith sixteen shallow flutes, then a thick square member, and 
ibove it the capital, the lower portion of it being a conoidal 
rustum fluted to the neck, and the upper part octagonal with 
. few simple members'. 

The shrine is about 16 feet by IT and 8' high, (4.88x3.55x2.43 
netres) has four doors, and contains a large linga in a sdlunkha 
)r altar, not 2 feet (.304 metres) above the level of the floor. The 
ront of the shrine is carved with two rude dvarapdlas, each 
eaning on his club. The door has a narrow architrave and 
lender pilaster on each side, outside which are two huge snakes, 
heir tails are grasped by a human figure over the door, and 
heir human heads turned up below. On the basement, on each 
ide the steps, and below the dvarapdla, is an elephant in 
)as-relief. 

At the sides of the south door of the shrine are a pair of tall 
nale and female figures, the male in each case next to the door, 
md leaning on a heavy club, the female attended by a small 
Iwarf. At the north door are similar pairs of guardians, but 
vithout the dwarfs. 

The sides of the cave are covered with large sculptures, but in 
nany places so damaged as to be almost unintelligible. Along 
he south or right wall they are generally Vaisnava, while those 
m the north side arc Saiva. All have been at one time covered 
vith plaster, and the appearance of the whole must have depcnd- 
d greatly on the manner in which this was done. Beginning on 
he south side, . . . just behind the pilaster, on the back of the 

ront wall, . . . are represented a numher of men with clubs or 
words, as if engaged in an action, below are two elephants and 
cveral human figures some of them greatly defaced. 

Beyond these and on the return of the wall are two figures 
vrestling, and above them other two apparently similarly 
ngaged. The next figure below appears to be escaping from the 
lext group, of which the principal figures are a tall male stand- 
ng on the low narrow bench or base that runs along under all 
he sculptures, holding up a sort of whip in his right hand, as if 
ibout to strike with it a Ndga whose long tongue he holds with 
lis left hand. The Ndga has a human head and bust, with his 
lands joined in the attitude of supplication ; over his head is the 
ive-fold snake-hood, whilst his tail is coiled up below. To bis 
eft is a smaller female Ndgani in a similar attitude. Some small 
igtires below are oliliterated. Above are several others: one 

' See Third Arch. Report Plate XIV 
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man is seizing an animal like horse by the mouth ; anothe 
twists the head of a bull right round by the muzzle and on 
horn; and others are not so distinct. 

The next group is the common one of Varaha or Visnu of th 
boar’s heald avatara. To the left of this is a still larger grouj: 
intended to represent the contest between Visnu and the asura. 
the concluding scene in the Vamana or Dwarf Avatara, an 
somewhat similar to those at Badaml. 

Near the east end of this \yall is the Narasinha avatara, c 
Visnu of the Lion-head, four-armed, holding the cakra an 
sankha in two hands, and with the others tearing out the bowel 
of the impious Hiranyakasipu, the brother of Hiranyaksa, wh 
still grasps his sword and shield. Beside this is Visnu reprcsen 
ed as a two armed man holding up the hill of Govardhana ove 
the herds of Vraja which are represented by some badly-formc 
cattle between him and Narasinha. 

In the return of the wall, to the left of this, is the door of 
small cell with a carving on the back apparently intended fo 
Karttikeya, or Mahasena, the god of war. 

Entering the pradaksnd or circumambulatory passage, on th 
south side, the wall up to the door of another cell is occupied b 
a scene 13 feet (3.66 metres) in length. On the right, in a ver 
rude chariot drawn by two small horses, is a figure shooting froii 
a bow against two tall bowmen close in front. Behind them is 
male with high cap, holding a female by the arm. In th 
chariot is a very diminutive driver, and beyond or above it ar 
seen about seven warriors with hows and clubs, while high up oi 
the left are two pairs, apparently interested spectators. Whethe 
this represents a scene in the war of the Pandavas or in the stor 
of Rama is not very clear. 

On the hack wall is another large tableau ; below, seven figure 
are represented, four of whom appear to be carrying '' weight- 
objects, one is either building a pillar or sacrificing, and anothe 
is crouching below at the foot of it. Above the pillar two figure 
are stretched at case looking on, and behind are two men, and ; 
female between them. To the left, and over the first mentione( 
figures, are four men and a woman, apparently dancing. Abov' 
them lies a man with three women attending on him, and at hi 
feet three men in attitude as if hopping. To the right of these 
again, is a man standing with a long bow, and a female seatee 
with uplifted hand. 

On the north of the shrine, and on the back wall, is a figure witl 
a bow drawn again two figures struggling together. Above an 
five or six people, worshipping or supplicating. 

On the north wall of the pradaksind is a much defaced grouf 
consisting, apparently, of one tall male figure and four females 
On the west of this is the door of a small irregular cell, and t( 
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the left of it, again, is a large sculpture of the churning of the 
sea of milk, ... a story frequently alluded to in sculptures'. 
In the sculpture here a solitary daitya has got hold of the head 
of Vasuki, and three others appear behind him, while at least 
three of the Suras have a hold of the tail, and other three stand 
close by. Brahma and another god, four-handed, are above, and 
on the top of Mount Mandara, used as a churning stalf, Visnu 
appears helping to twirl it round. 

In the cell which opens from the aisle of the cave is a figure 
which appears to he intended for Visnu. 

On the north wall of this aisle are the Saiva sculptures. The 
first in the direction in which we are now proceeding is Ravana 
under Kailasa. 

A little to the left of this, Siva and Parvatl arc represented 
sitting together. The bull NandT stands in front, with the 
almost undistinguishable traces of gambolling ganas, monkeys, 
& c, round him. The next scene is Siva in the tdndava dance, 
with Parvatl at his left knee, and some small figures among his 
feet. 

In its plan, and the general character of its sculptures, this cave 
so nearly resembles the three Brahmanical caves of Badaraf, that 
it must be very nearly of the same age. It may consequently be 
safely assigned to the latter half of the sixth century, though 
from the coarseness of the materials out of which it is excavated, 
it is difficult to ascertain its date with any great precision. 

A little to the north of Mahadeva’s cave is an unfinished cell, 
and at twenty yards (18.29 metres) from the same is a cave, 
locally known as Lakola’s. Its entrance is reached up after six or 
more steps. It has four pillars in front and twenty-four inside, 
about 2 feet square (0.185 m^). The cave measures from 41 
to 49 feet (12.50 to 14.93 metres) wide by about 58 feet (17.68 
metres) deep to the back of the pradaksind and about 10 feet 
4 inches (3.14 metres) high. In front is a low half screen wall 
with a descent of four steps down into the cave. 

In the cell on the south side are five female figures on the back 
wall, a male and female on the left wall, and Ganapati and a 
male on the right, all dancing. One of those on the back wall 
has a horse’s head. In the back cell on the same side is a male 
figure with two arms, but defaced. 

In the shrine is a four-armed figure of Visnu, 6 feet (1.82 metres) 
high, and formed of » different and more compact stone than the 
rock in which the cave is cut. In his left hand he has.the cakrn 
and sankha, and in the right a huge club and some round object. 
He wears a high caj), with the radiated broad frill like a nimbus 
behind. 
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' For an accountof tlii.s, see Third Arch. Report, pages 16, 17. 
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A Stair leads down from the north side of this cave into the 
next, in which are four pillars with corresponding pilasters, but 
the pillars are much eaten away. It measures about 21 feet 
(6.40 metres) wide by 23 feet (7.01 metres) deep, and has a small 
shrine in the back wall. On each side the outer door has a 
window in latticed stone work, now broken away. 

Above this cave are two cells, one with Ganesa roughly carved 
on the wall, and a small vedi or altar in a shrine behind it. 

Between this last and the next an elephant is rudely carved on 
a projecting rock, hut apparently has never been finished. The 
next cave was probably a large one, but is entirely ruined by the 
fall of the rock which formed part of the roof of it. It was, 
perhapsf never finished, as the back wall is very irregular. 

To the north of this again is a low-roofed cave, with two octa¬ 
gonal pillars in the hall, somewhat of the pattern of those in front 
of the shrine in Mahadeva’s cave. The hall is about 17 feet 
(5.18 metres) wide by 23 feet (7.01 metres) deep but the pradak- 
sind extends to 34 feet 10 inches (10.61 metres) in length behind 
the shrine, the cave being irregular in form. The shrine inside 
is about 6 feet 9 inches -square, and contains a figure of Visnu, 
cut from the rock in situ, and very much decayed. 

Higher up on the scarp are three or foui cells and small 
shrines. Then we come to a cave varying in width from 25(4 feet 
(7.77 metres) in front to 43(4 (13.26 metres) at the back, about 
30(4 feet (9.30 metres) deep and 8(4 feet (2.59 metre.s) high. It 
has two pillars, with rough pilasters in front-two pillars in the 
second row, and four in the back one. The shrine, about 8 feet 
by 7 (2.43x2.13 metres), is in the back wall, there being no 
pradaksind, and contains an oblong altar in which is placed a 
modern linga of hard stone. Still to the north are two cells, the 
second with Ganesa carved on the south wall, and Mahisasurl, 
the slayer of the buffalo-demon. 

On the ascent of the hill, in front of Mahadeva’s cave and the 
two-storeyed one, are seven or eight very small monolithic 
temples, mostly ruined. 

Round the north end of the hill arc upwards of forty very 
small shrines, some with facades cut on the rock over them, and 
dedicated, some to the lihga, and others to Visnu. 

The extreme simplicity of the carving in these caves might 
incline us to think they were early. This however may arise 
from the nature of the rock in which they are excavated, and 
these sculptures are, at all events, sufficient, to show that they 
were made before the rise of the Lihgayats. They are probably, 
as just mentioned, of about the same age as those at BadamT. 

Nine miles (14.48 km) north from Karusa, and as far cast of 
Ausa, is a solitary hill near the village of Hasagahv. In the east 
side of it were two large caves ; but, owing to disintegration of 
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the rock, they are worn almost to the appearance of natural 
caverns. On the west side is another, 49 feet (14.93 metres) deep 
by 41 (12.50 metres) wide, with a pradaksind round the shrines. 
It had some .sculptures right and left of the shrine door, but they 
arc much decayed, I’his cave had probably twelve columns, in 
three rows across, but no trace whatever is left of the two imme¬ 
diately in front of the shrine door. 

Kunthalgiri, situated about 19.31 km. (12 miles) from Bhoom, 
on Bhoom-Osmanabild road and occupying the top of a hillock, 
is a holy place trf the Digambar Jains. Quite a few temples 
including a samudhi and a mdnasa stambha are situated on this 
hill-top. Of the temples, the chief shrine is the one dedicated to 
DeshhOsan and Kulahhusan built in 1931 on the spot where a 
23 air of pddukas l)elieved to be belonging to some saintly 
personage wore found. It was jointly built by Venicand Mulcand 
liidorkar and Haribhai Gandhi of Solapur. The black stone idols of 
Desbhusan and Kulabhu.san are in a standing posture, flanked by 
those of Muni Suvrat and Sanriniith. Just below the idol of Santi- 
nath there is one of Parsvanath. It is said that these idols were 
found in the environs of the hill on which the temple stands. It also 
contains small images of 24 Jain Tlrthankuras, a usual feature 
with the Jain temples. Yaksa and Yaksinl figurines decorate the 
sikhar. A fair attended by Jains coming from all over India is 
held on MdrgaMrsa Paurninid. On that occasion idols of 
Desbhusan and Kulabhu.san arc taken in procession in a huge 
exquisitely ornamented wooden chariot said to have been built 
at a cost of Rs. 35,000. The temple trust maintains a twenty- 
eight roomed dhannasdld for the convenience of the visiting 
pilgrims. Named after, and attached to this temple is a 
Brahmacarydsrdm established by one Bmhmcdri Parsvasagar 
from JhanS. Arrangement to impart free education from the 
fourth to the ninth standard is made. At present the dsram has 
a little over one hundred students under the care of six teachers. 
The inmates ol the dsram are given physical training also. 
Towards the boarding expenses the students have to contribute 
rupees fifteen per head per month. 

On this same hillock is the marble samddhi of Santisagar 
Maharaj, a saint highly revered by the Jains, who died in 1955 
at the ripe old age of eighty-four. It is told of this saint that on 
failure of his eyesight in old age, he could not observe the rules 
prescribed by the Jain religion in respect of taking food and 
hence undertook a fast and died at the end of the 36th day. His 
pddukas have been preserved near his samddhi. 

Among other objects of interest on the hillock is a round pillar 
of stone called minasastambha rising to a height of nearly 
13.11 metres (43 ft.). Its capital is adorned by four identical 
images of Suvratnath in a meditative pose. There are also 
temples dedicated to Santinath, Vrsabhnath, Neminiith Mahavir, 
Nandlsvar, etc. 
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19. Lamjana is a village in Aiisa tahsil lying 17.70 km (11 miles) 
south-east of the tahsil headquarters and 38.62 km (24 miles) 
south-west of Latur, the principal commercial town in Osmana- 
bad district. In 1961 its population was 2,341. It is largely an 
agricultural village producing principally jowar and sugarcane, 
there being nearly seventy-five irrigation wells. It has, besides 
the usual grdmpahcayat, a middle school, a post office, an ayur¬ 
vedic and a veterinary dispensaries and four co-operative societies. 
The village has a temple dedicated to Hanuman and dargdhs of 
Saikh Sultan and Saikh Abdulla, respectively. An urus is held 
in the month of Phdlgun, on the Friday falling after Rahga- 
pahcarril. 

Latur, with in 1961, 40,913 inhabitants and headquarters town 
of the tahsil of the same name, is situated, on the eastern end of 
the region between the Manjra and the Tavarja valleys and is 
thus surrounded on the north and the cast by the very fertile 
valley of the Manjra and on the south by that of the Tavarja, 
Latur is an ancient place and the original home of the Rattas or 
Rastrakutas, The Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I is described 
as the Lord of Lattalura. In respect of transport and com¬ 
munications it has a uniquely advantageous location, there being 
road connections with all the major towns of Marathvada region 
as also outside districts and a railway linking it with Barsi, 
Kurduvadi, Miraj, Pandharpur, etc. It owes much of its develop¬ 
ment to these transport facilities and hence on that account has 
become the largest commercial centre of the district and the 
second largest in the whole of Marathvada. Its population is 
more than double that of Osmaniibad, the district headquarters 
town, which lacks the railway connection and suffers from being 
on the edge of the plateau lacking a prosperous tributary area in 
its surroundings. It is the collecting centre for udid (black gram), 
groundnut, jaggery, wheat, coriander seed and cotton, which are 
the important agricultural products of its surrounding areas. 
Merchants from such distant places as Madras, Gujarat and 
Bombay come here for the purchase of udid specially and of 
many other commodities. Latur is an actively and fast growing 
town according to a well laid out town plan. A small circular 
market called Golai is the centre of the town forming the hub of 
commercial activity from which radiate a number of streets like 
the spokes of a wheel which are in turn intersected at right 
angles by another system of streets, forming a concentric system 
of semicircles with the circular place as the centre. Near the 
centre the radiating streets have each a particular variety of shops 
dealing in particular commodities, and forming the core of the 
town. Farther away from the centre the shops diminish in 
number, their place being taken by residential houses. This 
radial and circular pattern of street development is confined only 
to the west of the centre, its eastern side having a rectangular 
pattern of street development. Here are located the principal 
cotton and grain markets and a few factories. The most im¬ 
portant of the mills are those of cotton ginning and pressing, oil 
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extracting and ddl milling. To the south-east of this area a 
lairour colony is also developing. The railway station as well as 
the state transport bus stand are situated to the south-west of the 
semi-circular area. On its opposite side i.e., to the north-west of 
the semi-circular area is the old locality with its dismal and 
dingy stone-walled and flat mud-roofed houses. The main road 
runs due west Iroin the Golai or the market place continuing 
beyond the semi-circle. Here are located on both the sides the 
recently constructed modern buildings for the various public 
offices and a park. 

Established in 19.15, the jurisdiction of the Latur municipality 
extends over an area of 29.27 km'^ (4.3 sq. miles). A committee 
constituted of 23 councillors and presided over by the president 
looks after its administrative and other affairs. 

Finance: In 1963-64, the total municipal income accrued 
from various sources like municipal rates and taxes, municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation, grants and contri¬ 
butions and the like amounted to Rs. 9,53,308.16. As against 
this it had to incur an expenditure of Rs. 10,45,925.98. The 
expenditure items comprised general administration and collec¬ 
tion charges, public health, safety and convenience, miscellaneous, 
etc. The excess of expenditure over income was made up by 
drawing upon previous years’ balance. 

Health, Sanitation and Water Supply: In respect of medical 
facilities the town is well provided, there being in addition to the 
municipal dispensary, a government civil hospital, a veterinary 
dispensary and a tuberculosis sanatorium. There are two mater¬ 
nity hospitals, one each conducted by the government and the 
municipality and a family planning centre run by the munici¬ 
pality with the aid of the Central Government. Latur, enjoying 
a salubrious climate, is rarely if at all affected by epidemic 
diseases. However, in times of emergencies vaccination and 
inoculation arrangements arc speedily made. For the most part 
the town has paced stone-lined gutters with cesspools to collect 
the refuse. A water-works installed on the Manjra at the village 
of Sai, 9.66 km. distant from Latur, supplies the populace with 
tap water. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory. Its manage¬ 
ment rests with the Zilla Parisad. The town has five primary 
schools, two middle schools and six high schools of which two 
are government conducted. There are an arts, commerce and 
science colleges, a polytechnic and an indusrtial training insti¬ 
tute. Latur has three libraries, one of which is municipal-owned. 

Cremation and burial places are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 

Latur has temples dedicated one each to Siddhesvar, Ram- 
lihgesvar, Papvina^a-Bhutesvar, Riima, Kesavraj, Datta and 
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19. Ambabal. Of these the first named is the most important and is 
believed to have been built during the reign of Tamradhvaja, a 
king presumed to have lived during Puranic times. It is the 
grama daivala or the presiding deity of the town folk and is 
situated three furlongs to the north-cast of the inhabited locality 
Except for the main shrine the mandap and other extensions art 
later additions. It is encircled by a solid masonry wall of 
48.77x36.58x6.10 metres (160'x 120'x 20') dimensions, having 
entrance gates on the southern, northern and western sides, tht 
last being the principal entrance. In front of this gateway is a 
small masonry shrine dedicated to Ratnesvar shaded by a fine 
grove of neem trees and close by is built a lake of 21.94 x 29.6C 
metres (72' x 96') dimensions, its waters are utilised for irriga¬ 
tion purposes also. Against the inside, along the course of this 
wall nearly 52 cloisters for the convenience of the visiting pil¬ 
grims have Ireen provided. Through one of the cloisters near the 
southern gate a passage leads to a tlrtha beyond. The grand 
temple mandap (23.77 x 13.71 metres = 78'x 45'), a later addition 
and capable of accommodating nearly 3,000 persons is open on 
the sides having only arch formations. This hall is frequently 
utilised for pertorming marriage ceremonies. Besides the pillars 
on the sides which go to make the arch formations, there are ten 
more columns inside the mandap, four of which have been 
employed to divide the mandap into two halves. Herein is 
installed an image of nandi in the traditional posture. Inside 
the 7.62x4.57 metres (25'xl5') gdbhdrd, which is an original 
construction, are placed brass and copper facial plaques of 
Siddhesvar on a pedestal and below it, in a specially prepared 
kmid or a pit, is the linga symbol. Coloured marble tiles bearing 
embossed designs of flowers and peacock figures stud the inside 
of the vestibule. On either side of the entrances to the vestibule 
are niches in the wall housing crude idols of Gajanan. To the 
left of the visitor in the mandap and right near the gdbhdrd 
base is a block of stone bearing finely engraved and 

burnished images of some deities. Behind the gdbhdrd 

is the staircase leading to the cement concrete terrace with 

idols of Sahkar and Parvatl housed in a small niche at its base. 

A beautiful sikhar, about 9.14 metres high from the terrace 
level, decorated with figure-filled niches and four nandi statues in 
four corners, adorns the gdbhdrd. Among the figures, the most 
striking are those of Sahkar, Parvati, Rama, Laksman, Datta- 
traya, Sarasvatl, Laksmi and Vi.snu. On Bhddrapad Pralipadd, 
the palanquin is taken round the town and is brought back in 
the temple on the following day. A fair attended by over 
twenty thousand persons, coming from all over Marathvada and 
many other places, is celebrated on Mahasivardtra. It lasts for 
three days and on these days the Latur market place remains 
virtually closed, the shops shifting temporarily to the vicinity of 
the temple. Among the goods, those highly in demand are 
copper and brass wares and crockery. A large cattle market is 
also held. A ydtrd committee looks after the arraneements. 
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Papavinas-Bhutesvar temple seems to have been built during 
the reign of Somesvara III of the Calukya dynasty as is indicated 
by an inscription toiind in the temple which also bears the 
names of sonu' other kings of that dynasty. It is dated in the 
§aka year 1049 (A.I). 1128) which falls in the reign of Somesvara 
III. rhe inner .shrine of the temple containing the linga of 
Bhutesvar is 3.10x3.10 metres (lO'xlO') with a 0.914 metre 
(3 feet) wide circnmarnbulatory passage. A 6.10x3.05 metres 
(20'xlO') tin-roofed mandap hall has recently been added to it. 
Closeby to the north of the temple is a 45.72 x 60.96 metres 
(150'X 200') tirtha-kund. Its sides were revetted with stones 
some 35 years ago. 

Ramlihgesvar temple is also believed to have been built during 
the reign of the legendary king Tamradhvaja. Standing in the 
centre of a a.nirtyard surrounded by a masonry compound wall, 
having cloisters against its inner course, the temple has a 
44.20 X 10.67 metres mandap hall. This was added at a later date 
and its middle portion is paved with coloured marble tiles. 
Herein is the nandl statue and flanking the vestibule entrance 
two small lingas. ffoused in the vestibule are two more lingas, 
one on a pedestal and the other and the larger of the two, on 
the floor. On the top of the larger one is a crevice and is 
supposed to represent the mortal sword wound which the Rdjd 
received in one of the battles. He was a devout worshipper of 
Ramlihgesvar, A sikhar crowns the temple. 

Situated in the Rama gallt of the old town the Rama mandir 
is encompa.ssed liy a compound wall entered on the northern, 
southern and eastern sides. Whereas the mandap hall measures 
21.33x 15.24 metres (70'x35') the gdbhdrd is 0.929 m^ (10 ft. 
square) and contains idols of Rama and Laksman newly installed 
by one Kak;i Saheb Paranjape. A circumambulatory passage has 
been kept round the gdbfiam. On either side of the vestibule 
there are extensions ot two rooms each, two of which accom¬ 
modate the priest’s family. In front there is a small shrine of 
Hanuman. Rmnnavmi is celebrated on Caitra Suddha navami. 

The ancient shrine of Kesavraj built entirely of stone masonry, 
having a few monolithic pillars for its support, is in style more 
or less Hemddpanil. The temple facing east houses in its inner 
shrine a 1.129 metres tall idol of Kesavraj in a standing posture. 
There is a sort of a connecting passage linking the inner and 
the outer shrines, the latter ot which measures approximately 
19.81x18.28 metres (65'x60'). It has entrances on the eastern 
and northern sides. To the right of the temple a few cloisters 
have been pi crvided. It appears that it had a protective wall around, 
its existence Ircing indicated by some dilapidated remains lying 
scattered here and there. The Datta mandir and the Ambabal 
shrine are of minor importance, the former having almost fallen 
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Being the headtjuarters of a tahsil there are the offices of 
mamlalddr, panedyat samili, civil and criminal courts and many 
other government offices. The town has a dharmasdld and a 
travellers’ bungalow. 

Mankesvar, with 3,073 inhabitants is a village in Parenda tahsil 
lying 2.41 km (one and a half miles) to the east of Varadvadi- 
Kunthalgiri road. It is primarily an agricultural village growing 
jozvar, wheat and pulses. The village, however, is known for 
the temple of Mankesvar, from which it seems to have derived 
its name. It is one of the finest specimen of Hemddpanti style 
of construction and can be considered to be one of the best in 
the district, if judged by its architectural accomplishments. 
Literally each and every stone-slab employed in its construction, 
ijoth on the inside and the outside, is ornamented with human, 
divine and animal figurines and many other enthralling patterns 
and designs. Many of these are depicted in dancing, wrestling 
and such other poses. The workmanship has been executed with 
such superb artistry and skill that it calls forth tributes to the 
unknown architect. The temple standing on a 1.219 metres (4 ft.) 
high dais on the banks of the Visvakarma rivulet has a sabhd- 
marujlap supported on twenty richly ornamented pillars. The 
designs are absolutely symmetrical. This part has two small 
chambers on either side. The niandap and the vestibule are 
connected by a small and narrow passage with niches sunk in its 
side walls. Phe vestibule containing a large lihga symbol of 
Mankesvar is much below the level of the mandap floor, it being 
necessary to descend down a few steps to have access to the 
vestibule. It is crowned Ity a small sikhar. In the environs of 
the temple broken idols and other fragments are to be found. 
Closchy is a temple dedicated to Satavai Devi. It has only 
religious significance. Mankesvar has also the dargdh of Sayyad 
Hussain Qadri a local avaliyd with a mostjue attached to it. An 
annual urns is held in honour of Sayyad Hussain Qadri. 

Matola, a village in Ausa tahsil with 2,993 inhabitants in 1961, 
is known fetr an ancient shrine of Khandoba considered to be the 
village deity and held deeply in reverence especially by the 
Dhangar community. In honour of this deity an annual ydtrd 
or fair is held on 6th day of bright Mdrgamsa on which occasion 
a Dhangar believed to be inspired by divine powers performs the 
miracle of breaking an iron chain, locally called lahgar, by 
tugging at it. To witness this unusual spectacle thousands of 
persons flock to the temple. On the following day of the ydtrd 
a wrestling bout competition takes place. The fair is an occasion 
for general rejoicing to the village folk. Khandoba temple holds 
16,187 hectares (40 acres) of indni land. Hardly two miles 
i(3.21 km) from Matola village, at a place called Devtala is a 
grand temple dedicated to Ambabal believed to be at least seven 
centuries old. Its spacious sabhamandap with arch formations 
in the front is entered from the eastern side with a large water 
tank in the front, on which the people depend for water supply. 
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it is known as Device Tale and hence the name Devtala. The 
place is held lo be a holy one. In honour of the goddess a large 
fair is held on Asvin Paurnimd. Religious minded people visit 
the temple on eveiy Tuesday and Friday. This temple also holds 
27.518 hectares (67* acres) of imlm land. In the vicinity of this 
temple is a malji of Nath Maharaj. It contains an idol of 
Dattiitraya and is worshipped by every Mathddhia who succeeds 
to the gddi. At present it is looked after by one Baldevgir 
Maharaj. It holds 60.703 hectares (150 acres) of indm land. 
Dattajayanti is celebrated in Mdrgasirsa. This math has a large 
number of followers. Matoja has a high school, a post office, 
and a medical practitioner. The weekly bazar is held on 
Thursdays. 

Murud Bk., originally known as Maidace Murud, and subse¬ 
quently for quite sometime as Gavlyance Murud, is a village 
in Latur tahsil having a population of 4,450 as per the 1961 
Census. Situated almost in the centre of the inhabited locality 
is an antique shrine dedicated to Murudesvar. From the sanad 
granting land for its maintenance, which is presently in the 
possession of one Bhagvan Niimdevrav Gurav, the temple priest, 
It can be stated that the temple is nearly 500 years old. To begin 
with it was taken care of by a saint by name Giri but after his 
death the charge was taken over by the family of the present 
priest. Though the vestibule, containing the phallus symbol, is 
of solid stone it is crowned by a brick and chuna built sikhar 
ornamente<l with figure-lilled niches. The temple was recently 
renovated and a mandap was added to it. To the north, not far 
away is a sainddlil believed to be that of the sadhu. In honour 
of Murudesvar a fair is held on Mahdsivrdtra day. In the month 
of Srdvan many devotees visit the temple to pay their homage to 
the deity. The village has a high school, a post office and a civil 
dispensary. .A largely attended weekly bazar is held on Wednes¬ 
days. Drinking water is obtained from the wells. 

Murum, in Umarga tahsil is a municipal town with in 1961, 
10,029 inhabitants largely dependent upon agriculture. Settled 
along the hanks of the Beoithura river, the land around is fertile, 
producing rich crops of jowar, groundnut and sugarcane. An 
agricultural produce market committee has recently been esta¬ 
blished here. The town has also quite a few co-operatives. 

Constitution: Established in 1939, the municipality of Murum 
has an area of 54.39 km‘" (21 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction. Its 
administrative business is looked after by a committee of fifteen 
councillors with the president as the head. 

Finance: The municipal income in 1963-64 accrued from major 
heads like municipal rates and taxes, revenue derived from 
municipal property and powers apart from taxation, special 
acts, and grants and contributions amounted to Rs. 35,604. As 
against this, expenditure incurred during the same year on such 
major heads like administration and tax collection, public health, 
safety and convenience, and miscellaneous totalled Rs. 35,280. 
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Health, Sanitation and Water-supply: There is only one. govern¬ 
ment civil dispensary in the town. The town has no drainage 
system. However, the municipality is proposing to construct 
puced stone-lined gutters. A veterinary dispensary is maintained 
by the Zilla Parisad. A scheme to provide tap water with govern¬ 
ment assistance js under study. 

Education: Primary eduction is compulsory and is under the 
management of the Zillil Pari.sad. There are three primary 
schools and a high school, and the only library of the town is 
privately maintained. 

Cremation and burial places are utilised and maintained by 
the respective communities. 

Bhavani ves or the gate is the only object of interest in the 
town. However, this gate alsp is in a bad state of repair. Here 
are seen two handsomely carved statues of Bhils. Nearby is the 
ancient temple of Amhabfu, deeply held in reverence by the town 
folk. Murum has post and telegraph facilities, a police station 
and a rest house. The municipality is proposing to set up a 
vegetable market, a meat market and a park. 

Naldurg, renowned for its fort from which the town is said to 
derive its name, is a municipal town of 4,806 inhabitants in 
Tuljapur tahsil, lying on the Bombay-Hyderabad National High¬ 
way. Almost surrounded by hills clad with forests and drained 
by the river Borl, the town enjoys a salubrious climate. Besides 
the masonry dam built across the river Bori by Ibrahim Adil 
Sah II to supply the fort garrison with water as also to build the 
Pdni Mahal (water palace) for his own pleasure and fill up the 
ditch around the fort, a new earthen dam within municipal limits 
to harness its waters for irrigation is being thrown across it. 
Pdrii Mahal is the major attraction in the fort and during the 
monsoon the overflowing waters of the river pass from over the 
palace but the arrangement is such that it does not enter inside. 
It calls for a tribute to the engineering skill of the builder. The 
dam when complete is expected to bring large tracts of land 
under water, Naldurg is a fast rising town of commercial im¬ 
portance, for the Bombay-Hyderabad highway, touching it in its 
run in a semi-circular fashion, gives it access to many of the 
centres of commercial activity. It is said that the town prospered 
under Colonel Meadows Taylor, who has left us a detailed 
account of the fort and who gave impetus to its trade and com¬ 
merce by not only reorganising the market place but also im¬ 
proving the market conditions. The town has post and telegraph 
facilities, a bank, extending credit to the agriculturists, agricultural 
and other types of co-operatives including the milk union orga¬ 
nised on co-operative basis. The weekly bazar held on Sundays 
is largely attended. There is also a police station and a rest 
house. 
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Constitution : The municipality at Naldurg was first established 
in 1946 but was abolished after a short period and again reconsti¬ 
tuted in 1956 57, Its jurisdiction extends over an area of 34.70 km'' 
(13.4 sq. miles). A committee of ten councillors presided over by 
the president and aided by the other necessary staff looks after 
the administrative business. 

Finance: In 1963-64, the total municipal income amounted to 
Rs. 37,985.99 and expenditure Rs. 4,700.21. Whereas the sources 
of income were municipal rates and taxes, revenue derived from 
municipal property and powers apart from taxation, grants and 
contrihutions, etc,, the expenditure heads were general adminis¬ 
tration and collection charges, public health, safety and conveni¬ 
ence, and miscellaneous. 

Health, Sanitation and Water-Supply: Medical needs of the 
inhabitants arc met by a large civil dispensary conducted by the 
government. There is also a veterinary dispensary maintained 
hy the Zilla Ikarisud. The town has neither any drainage system 
nor tap water-supply. It depends on riv'er water for all practical 
purposes. Rut a scheme to make tap water available and esti¬ 
mated to cost approximately Rs. 3,05,000 is awaiting government 
sanction. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory, in the town. Its 
implementation has been entrusted to the Zilla Parisad. There 
are two primary schools, two middle schools and a high school. 
Recently a training college for training teachers has been set up. 

Cremation and burial places are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 

Among the objects of interest the fort of Naldurg occupies a 
pre-eminent position. Colonel Meadows Taylor who was placed 
in charge of this district during the British rule and who resided 
in this fort from 1853 to 1857 has given a graphic and vivid account 
of the fort as also the general description of the district and the 
administration he gave to it. It is reproduced below: 

“ALTHOUGH suffering from a severe attack of acute 
rheumatism, I, with my assistant, Lieut. Cadell, pressed on to 
Shorapoor, (Solapur) where it was necessary that I should meet 
the Collector, who congratulated me very heartily on my appoint¬ 
ment to the district, which joined his own, and we could work 
together with good accord, and look forward to much pleasant 
intercourse from time to time. 

My assistant had no knowledge whatever, or experience, in 
civil affairs : but I thought it best to place him at once in a 
prominent position, and to give him general directions which, as 
he was very clever and willing, I thought would suffice. I, there¬ 
fore, made over to him part of the small establishment I had 
collected, and directed him to take possession of all the ceded 
districts which lay along the left bank of the Seenah (Sina) river, 
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CHAPTER 19. between it and the ranj»c of hills that formed the “Bala Ghah” or 
Places upper portion of the whole province; and with an escort of 
Naldurc. cavalry he set out to do what he could. 


Objects. 
The Fort. 


Fortunately, the cession had been made at the close of the 
financial year, so there was no confusion of demand and account 
between the outgoing administration and the incoming one. I 
did not anticipate any opposition, but the British forces at 
Shorapoor and Ahmednugger (Ahmadnagar) had been warned to 
hold themselves ready to a.ssist me in case any resistance might 
be made. 


Nuldroog (NaMurg) had been fixed upon as my head-quarters 
and T proceeded there without delay. I found a squadron of 
the contingent cavalry encamped without the fort, which was in 
the possession of a large body «>f Arabs, who refused to allow the 
cavalry to enter, and whose temper appeared very doubtful. 


At first, too, I was refused admittance. Their chief declared 
that he held a large mortgage on the fort and its dependencies, 
and that his men were in arrears of pay, and that until all his 
demands were settled, or I gave him a guarantee from the British 
Government that they would he settled, he would not give me 
the fort. I, however, took no notice of his demands whatever. 
I told him the Nizam’s Government was the only one with which 
he could have dealings, and that if he and his men did not at 
once march out, T had no recourse hut to summon the military 
force at Shorapoor, when I could not answer for the consequences. 
All the Arabs blustered a great deal, but finally retired inside to 
consider matters ; and a message was brought to me in the even¬ 
ing, to the effect that in the morning the fort would be given up 
And so it was ; and as soon as they had bivouacked outside on 
the esplanade, I marched in at the head of my splendid cavalry 
escort, hoisted the English flag I had with me, and took posses¬ 
sion forthwith. I should have regretted exceedingly if the 
obstinacy of these Arabs had brought about any collision, for 
their example was looked to by all the various parties of Arabs 
in the province ; and had they resisted my authority, all the rest 
Would have done so too, and the Arab chiefs of Hyderabad were 
almost in possession of the whole tract. 

They held it in assignment for their pay and debts ; and it was 
a convenient district for them, as fresh men could constantly 
reach them from Bombay and the coast without attracting obser¬ 
vation, and be forwarded to Hyderabad to reinforce the main 
body. Also many private individuals living at Hyderabad posses¬ 
sed estates and villages in the province, and had mortgaged them 
to the Arabs so that, in point of fact, the whole area was under 
their control, with very little exception ; and the tenacity with 
which they stuck to their possessions, whether for arrears of pay 
or any other monetary consideration, had been too often experi¬ 
enced to be doubted now. The Arabs in my fort of Nuldroog 
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could not have held it against any force, as the guns were use¬ 
less ; Init had they continued their opposition, our occupation of 
the country would have assumed a very diflFcrcnt aspect, and 
might have caused a disturbance and collision with the Arabs at 
Hyderabjid a consetjuence which would have had, in all likelihood, 
serious results. 
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Although I had often before been at Nuldroog, I had never 
seen the interior of the fort, nor the English house belonging to 
it, which had been built by the late Naviib, who in old times had 
been a great friend of mine. The ladies of his family had used 
it, and new it was to become my residence. I found it a hand¬ 
some building, although not very commodious. In the centre 
was a large ha]], with two semicircular rooms on each side ; above 
the hall, a bedroom of corresponding size, with bath-room 
attached, from which there was a beautiful view all over the fort, 
the town, and the adjacent country. In front there was a broad 
veranda, sup[)orted upon pillars, and near at hand the portion 
set apart for the zenana, and which was still occupied by the 
ladies, who were to leave shortly. In the fort itself were several 
massive buildings, terraced and homh.-proof, which had been used 
in former days as barracks, hospital, powder-magazine, and 
guard-houses. There were also some other good native houses—all 
empty now, hut useful for my English clerks and escort, and for 
conversion into treasury, jail, and public cuclienry, or court, until 
more commodious buildings could be erected, or possibly another 
head station fixed upon. 

The fort of Nuldroog was one of the most interesting places 
I had ever seen. It enclosed the surface of a knoll or plateau of 
basalt rock, which jutted out into the valley or ravine of the small 
river Boree (BorT) from the main plateau of the country, and was 
almost level. The sides of this knoll were sheer precipices of 
basalt, here and there showing distinct columnar and prismatic 
formation, and varied from 50 to 200 feet (15.24 to 60.96 metres) 
in height : tlie edge of the plateau being more or less 200 feet 
(60.96 metres) above the river, which flowed at the base of the 
precipice on two sides of the fort. Along the crest of the cliff, 
on three sides, ran the fortifications, bastions, and curtains alter¬ 
nately, some of the former being very firmly built of cut and 
dressed basalt and large enough to carry heavy guns and the 
parapets of the machicolated curtains were everywhere loopholed 
for musketry. On the west side the promontory joined the main 
plateau by a somewhat contracted neck, also strongly fortified by 
a high rampart, with very roomy and massive bastions; below it 
a faussebraye, with the same ; then a broad, deep, dry ditch, cut 
for the most part out of the basalt itself: a counterscarp, about 
20 or 25 feet (6.10 to 7.62 metres) high, with a covered-way ; and 
beyond it, a glacis and esplanade up to the limits of the town. 

The entire circumference of the enceinte might have been about 
a mile and a half (2.41 km) and the garrison in former times 
roust have been very large, for nearly the whole of the interior 
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was covered hy ruined walls, and had been laid out as a town 
with a wide street running up the centre. All the walls and 
bastions were in perfect repair, and the effect of the fort outside 
was not only grim and massive, but essentially picturesque. 

Nuldroog held a memorable place in local history. Before the 
Mussulman (Musalman) invasion in the fourteenth century, it 
belonged to a local Rajiih, who may have been a feudal vassal of 
the great Rajahs of the Crdukya dynasty, A. D. 250 to 1200, whose 
capital was Kullianee (KalyanI) about 40 miles (64.37 km.) 
distant ; but I never could trace its history with any certainty, 
and during the Hindoo (Hindu) period it was only traditional. 
The Bahmany (BahamanT) dynasty, A.D. 1351 to 1480, protected 
their dominions to the west by a line of massive forts, of which 
Nuldroog was one ; and it was believed that the former defences, 
which were little more than mud walls, were replaced by them 
with fortifications of stone. Alterwards, on the division of the 
Bahmany kingdom, in A.D. 1480, Niddroog fell to the lot of the 
Adil Shahy (Adil Srdil) kings of Beejapoor (Bijapur) and they, in 
their turn, greatly increased and strengthened its defences. It 
was often a point of dissension between the Adil Shahy and the 
Nizam Shahy (Nizam Siihl) potentates—lying, as it did, upon the 
nominal frontier between Beejapoor and Ahmednugger and was 
besieged by both in turn, as the condition of the walls on the 
southern face bore ample testimony, as well from the marks of 
cannon-balls as from breaches which had afterwards been filled 
up. In 1558 Ali Adil Shah visited Nuldroog, and again added 
to its fortifications, rebuilt the western face, and constructed an 
enormous cavalier near the eastern end, which was upwards of 
90 feet (27.43 metres) high, with several bastions on the edges of 
the cliff : but his greatest work was the erection of a stone dam 
across the river Boree, which, by retaining the water above it, 
afforded the garrison an unlimited supply. I quote from a 
letter to my father, written a few days after my arrival. 

“ I was greatly delighted and surprised by the view from the 
back of the house, where there is a balcony. You look up and 
down a valley, in which there is a fine brawling stream ; and 
about a quarter of a mile below the house a huge dam of solid 
masonry has been built across the ravine, which holds the water 
back, and forms a pretty little lake. Above this, on the south 
side, the walls of the fort are built on the side of a precipice of 
about SO feet (15.24 metre.s) to the water’s edge, and the tall grim 
bastions have a fine effect. The dam connects the main fort with 
one opposite to it on a knoll on the north of the lake, whose 
bastions and curtains extend down the north side of the ravine : 
so on looking down you see the two forts,- one on each side of 
the valley, the lake between, and the precipices beyond. The 
dam is truly wonderful—it is 90 feet (27.43 metres) high, 300 yards 
(274.32 metres) long, and 100 feet (30.48 metres) broad at the top. 
The river at its ordinary height runs over the crest of the dam in 
channels arched over, and the water falls into the pool; but when 
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there is a flood, the whole of the water runs over the crest of the CHAPTER 19. 

dam, forming a huge cataract, and is indeed a magnificent pjaces 

spectacle. About the centre of the dam there is a flight of steps naldurc. 

by which you descend into a small, beautifully-ornamented room, objects. 

in the Saracenic-Gothic style ; and there is a very ingenious con- 

trivance by which, even when the river is in full flood and the 

cataract falling in front of the balcony of the room, the water 

which comes down the staircase is turned off down a tunnel in 

another direction, and cannot enter the room. The look-out from 

this apartment is extremely picturesque—the great pool below, the 

sides of the ravine clothed with shrubs and creepers, and the 

brawling waters as they run down the valley, forming altogether 

a striking and very beautiful picture, of a character I had never 

before seen”. 

It may easilv be imagined that I was quite content with my 
new f|uartcrs ; and in a few days’ time, when all the rooms had 
been well washed out, and the broken panes in tbe excellent 
English glass doors and windows repaired, my pictures hung up, 
my precious Ixwks unpacked, and some furniture and carpets I 
had brought with rne placed in the large room, the result was a 
very comfortable apartment. There was, too, a good garden 
about the house, which was very soon cleaned up, and eventually 
became one of my greatest pleasures—for nowhere that I had been 
in India did English flowers and vegetables grow so well; and 
there were seteral fine orange-trees and vines too, which, when 
properly looked after, gave abundant produce, as did the other 
fruit-trees, with which the garden was well stocked. 

My first task was to take stock of my new province. Its 
boundaries had been ill defined at Hyderabad, and had to be 
rectified before the whole could be brought well together. To the 
west, the river Seenah, from a point nine miles (14.48 km) from 
Ahmednugger to its junction with the Bheema, formed an 
excellent general line. Inside this lay portions of British territory 
belonging to the Collectorate of Shorapoor ; but that did not 
signify. To the north a range of mountains, which bordered the 
valley of the Godavery (Godavari), formed another distinct 
frontier. The river Manjera, (Manjra) which flowed eastwards, 
rising among these mountains, gave another distinctly-defined 
boundary to a certain point, where it diverged ; and from this 
point to Afzulpoor (Afzulpur) on the Bheema, an arbitrary line 
had been drawn, which, as it included several large counties that 
were private estates belonging to one of the chief nobles of 
Hyderabad, could not be attached. Within the general boundary, 
too, many -portions had either been wilfully concealed or 
improperly and dishonestly retained. However, the whole 
province, as defined in the treaty, would have been more than was 
really required ; and in the end, after I had gone over the whole 
carefully, my boundaries became more definite, and it was satis¬ 
factory to think that all the country lying within them was under 
my own control. 

A-12 72—50. A 
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As fast as I could get them, I despatched managers to the 
different head-centres of counties with my orders, and to convey 
my assurances of good will to the people. The Arabs were fast 
betaking themselves to Hyderabad, and neither my assistant noi 
1 had experienced any except very temporary difficulties from 
them. In almost less than one month I was able to report that 
we had established the authority of the British Government of 
India in every part of the province. My assistant’s father 
Mr. Cadell, was an eminent writer to the Signet in Edinburgh ; 
and I was much amused when he wrote to his son that the pro¬ 
ceedings of two men, with a small escort of cavalry, taking posses¬ 
sion coolly of a province half as large as Scotland, with a strange 
population, were, to his perception, the “ most consummate piece 
cf assurance” he had ever heard off; and “pray, how were we 
going to govern it ? ” Our district was rather more than 15,000 
square miles (38,849.8 km^ in area ; but though the shrewd old 
Scotch lawyer saw, I daresay, a thousand difficulties, I saw none 
which could not he overcome by patience, hard work, and steady 
perseverance. 


It was a fine climate, fortunately, and very healthy. The tract 
lying between the Seenah river and the hills was lower than the 
rest; but it was open, free from jungle, and for the most part well 
cultivated. From it the basalt plateau named the “Bala Ghat” 
rose to a height varying from 400 to 1,000 feet (121.92 to 
304.80 metres) some of the highest summits showing 2,400 feet 
(426.72 metres) above the level of the sea. This plateau, culturablc 
from its very edge, sloped gradually eastwards to the Manjera 
river, and joined the northern mountain boundary, which extend¬ 
ed to Ahmednugger. 

Nuldroog itself lay 2,200 feet (670.56 km) above the level of 
the .sea ; and, compared with Shorapoor, the climate, even during 
the hottest part of the year, was much less trying, while in the 
cold season it was very cold indeed, and not unfrequently frosty. 


The “ Bala Ghat ” was renowned all through the Deccan for its 
luxuriant crops of wheat and barley, pulse and oil-seed. Cotton 
did not thrive, and what was produced was of very short fibre, 
harsh and unfit for export. Sugarcane grew well, and there was 
a good supply of hemp and linseed ; but the beautiful white millet 
of Shorapoor was wanting, and that grown was coarse and hard 
in comparison. I had known the people before, when I was a 
boy, and many still remembered me and my red trousers, and 
carne to see me. The population was almost entirely agricultural, 
thrifty, industrious, practical farmers and gentry, who tilled their 
somewhat hard soil with singular perseverance and success ; thev 
were better farmers than those at Shorapoor, and kept improving 
their fields till they would have done credit to an English land- 
owner. 


I had liked the people in my early days because of their 
language spoken, and this I had at my command—a circumstance 

—50-B 
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When I: took possession of the province, there was no court of 
law or justice whatever, civil or criminal, any more than there 
had been at Shorapoor, and none such had ever existed within 
the memory of any person. The agents of the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment, and me Arabs, used to punish gross criminal offences, and, 
in some cases, petty thefts ; but in the great crime of dacoity all 
seemed to have had a share, inasmuch as the agent always received 
part, according to his share, of the property stolen. As for 
murder, no one ever noticed it, or thought of bringing the per¬ 
petrators to account. 

After a great deal of very hard work—during almost night and 
day while it lasted—I had gained, partly from old accounts and 
partly from the details sent in from my new managers, olerably 
correct estimate of the resources of the province, which T submit¬ 
ted in a report to the Resident. 

If I had taken the province according to the estimates and 
orders of transfer of the late minister and the duftarddrs of 
Hyderabcid, I should have had a revenue of about two and a half 
lakhs, and a few scattered portions of territory, and there would 
have remained within my boundary line large tracts of country 
not under my jurisdiction. This would have caused much 
confusion and vexatious embarrassment, and probably constant 
disputes would have arisen. Now, when I had got all together 
in a kind of ring-fence, as it were, I found, according to my rough 
estimate, that I should have about eleven and a half lakhs of 
Hyderabad rupees. 

Colonel Low was just going away to Calcutta to be sworn in as 
a member of the Supreme Council ; and before he went, he wrote 
me his very hearty approval of what I had been able to effect 
in so short a time, and particularly his great satisfaction at the 
complete and bloodless expulsion of the Arabs. 

I must here, likewise, record my grateful thanks and remem¬ 
brance of the very essential services rendered to me in respect to 


which, I felt sure, would inspire confidence, for everybody soon 
knew that they could come to me and speak out their minds freely 
whenever they had occasion, without any go-between or inter¬ 
preter being necessary. I kne}v, too, that the normal crime of 
the district, dacoity, not only still existed, but was largely and 
desperately practised—and this, which had defied me in former 
years, must now be eradicated with a strong hand. 

I believe that the people at large, with the exception of the 
small portion forming the hereditary criminal class, welcomed 
the new rule with sincere delight. They knew it meant security 
of their land and possessions, as well as justice and protection and 
extension and protection of trade. Those who were unacquainted 
with the working and ways of English rule in other districts 
were, perhaps, somewhat disturbed at first at the idea, but they 
were few, and the feeling soon wore off. 
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the latter by the native officers and men of the cavalry detach¬ 
ments sent for my assistance. The native officers were all gentle¬ 
men by birth, most intelligent, and highly respected by the 
people wherever they went. They proved excellent negotiators, 
and were fully trusted by all, even by the Arabs themselves. 

At Owsa (Ausa), a far stronger fort than Nuldroog, my manager 
presented my letter to the Arab chief commanding the garrison, 
requesting him to evacuate the place. The request was indignant¬ 
ly refused ; but on the appearance of a sc^uadron of cavalry which 
I sent to my officer’s assistance, the Arabs received the native 
officers with “ honours ”, marched out at once, and gave up all 
the large dependencies they had held in mortgage from the 
Nizam’s Government without any demur. Owsa was the last, 
indeed the only place, that caused me any anxiety ; and T knew 
that the Resident had also been very anxious about it, owing to 
its reputed great strength and the large member of its garrison. 
In Owsa, Purraindah, (Parenda) and Nuldroog, I now held the 
three strongest forts of the Deccan ; yet all had submitted without 
using any violence, and no further display of force than I had 
mentioned. ” 

Hardly one and a half kilometres from Najdurg on the high 
banks of the BorT, amidst picturesque scenery and overlooking it 
are three temples dedicated to Rama, Mahfidcv and Hanuman, 
and a kund partially in a dilapidated condition. It is told and 
supported by Anand Rdmdyan that the temples have been built 
on the spot where Rama in exile had halted on his way to 
Naldurg from Akkalkot. As proof of this his foot-prints are 
shown on a shaft of rock. The temple built in stone masonry is 
virtually surrounded by hills from where one can have a beautiful 
view of the meandering course of the river Itelow. The idols seen 
in the temple today were recently installed, the original ones 
having been desecrated during the intervening period. Near this 
temple the river forms two pools or dohs of unequal size, the 
larger of which is just near the temple being known as Motha 
Rama Doh and the smaller, a little farther away but still within 
temple sight as Lahan Rama Doh. The forest-clothed hills and 
the meandering course of the river below lend charm to the spot, 
making it a favourite place of picnic-goers. The kund known as 
RamtTrth and receiving waters from the river is considered as 
holy. Rdmnavaml attended by over 5,000 persons is celebrated 
amidst great rejoicings. The white marble lihga symbol in 
Mahadev temple is placed in a fully bloomed lotus exquisitely 
carved out of stone with an idol of Ganapati nearby and an image 
of nandi outside. An engraved image of Hanuman on a stone 
slab is installed in the third shrine. A copper-plate discovered 
here mentions the first of these temples as having a grant of 
1,765 bighds of land. 

From here a very narrow passage cut out in the cliffs, and 
allowing only one person to pass at a time, leads into a spacious 
cave-like structure which perhaps must have been the abode of 
some sage in the ancient days. 
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In the vicijiity, occupying the crest o£ a mountain, flanked on 
cither sides l)y deep valleys, is the Bhimasahkar tirth. It has a 
spring of crystal clear water gushing out of a gomukh or cow’s 
iiiouth. In the month of Srdvan a large number of pilgrims visit 
this place and take the waters of this spring as tirth. 

Another feature of the town is the ydtrd of Khandoba in whose 
honour a shrine has been built. It is said and.popularly believed 
that Khandoba came down to Naldurg from a village by name 
Mailar on account of the devotion of Damayanti of the celebrated 
Nala-Damayanti romance. The idol was found near the fort as 
per Damayanti’s vision and was installed in a temple built nearly 
a mile away Iroin the fort which came to be known as Sikhardee 
Devdlaya. Later the idol was removed and installed in a new 
temple built nearby the original one at the behest of Khancloba. 
A ydtrd attended by over 2a,000 persons is held on Pausa Suddha 
Paurnimd in honour of the deity. It lasts for fifteen days. On 
the occasion the palanquin procession is taken out as the zero 
hour strikes and is brought hack to the temple at six on the 
following morning. 

Niilahga, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name with 
8,918 inhabitants m 1961, is situated on the edge of the Terna 
valley region in the confluence fork of the two ndlds, combining 
to form a small tributary of the Terna. A dam being laid across 
this river at a place called Ter in Osmanabad tahsil^ would 
harness its waters for irrigation. The ground to the north rises 
to a low divide on which runs the road from Lamjana to Bidar. 
A new 48.24 km (30 miles) road linking Niilahga with Udgir and 
further joining Udgir-Deglur road and thus facilitating traffic 
between Nanded and Osmanabad districts has recently been 
built. This road in its stretch passes through the village of 
Devani known for its excellent breed of Devani bullocks. 

Constitution: Nllahga municipality, with an area of 22.53 km’ 
(8.7 sq. miles) started functioning with an elected council from 
1953. Prior to it, the administrative affairs were looked after by 
the tahsilddr. 

Finance: Income derived from various sources like taxation, 
municipal property and powers and grants amounted to 
Rs. 65,181 in 1965-66. Its expenditure during the same year 
came to Rs. 54,473. 

Health, Sanitation and Water-Supply: The town has a civil 
and a veterinary dispensaries, both conducted by the Zilla 
Parisad. Recently constructed puced open R.F.T. type drains 
cover the major part of the town. The inhabitants presently 
depending upon well water will soon get tap water from the 
water-works to bt; installed on the Terna some 4.82 km (3 miles) 
south of the town. The scheme is estimated to cost ten lakhs of 
rupees. 
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Education : Primary education is compulsory. It is under the 
care of the Zilla Parisad which maintains two primary schools. 
There are two high schools one each managed by the govern¬ 
ment and a private body. 

Cremation and burial places are maintained by the communi¬ 
ties concerned. 

Nilanga derives its name from the temple of Nilakanthesvar 
built some time during 12th or 13th century A.D. Built in the 
Hemddpanti style, it is a rare specimen of the perfection of 
ancient architecture and art. Its outside walls give the appear¬ 
ance of pillar like formations, having small niches fixed with 
excellently carved human, animal and divine figurines. Every 
part of tire temple except the terrace above bas some type of 
patterns or designs. However, some of the pillars and a part of 
the frontal entrance ruined due to antiquity have been repaired 
with cement and to that extent the original carvings have been 
totally erased. Some of these fine carvings have been mutilated. 
In the front, the temple has a 12.19x18.29 metres (40'x60') open 
courtyard paved with stone slabs. Entered tbrougb a lofty gate, 
with two platforms on either side, the mandap hall is 2.787 sq. 
metres (20 sejuare ft.), supported on six rows of pillars, two of 
which are embedded in the side walls. Of the remaining, the 
two side rows have seven pillars each and the middle ones, six 
each, the pillars of the side and middle rows being of unequal 
girth. Each pillar in turn is ornamented with rich and match¬ 
less carvings especially their bases are decorated with beautiful 
images of deities, some of which have been partially disfigured. 
The mandap has two extensions one each on either side forming 
two 0.557 sq. metre (6 square ft.) chambers, the one to the visitor’s 
left containing images of Sahkar and ParvatT carved out of a 
single block of stone and the other that of Balaji or Vyahkoba 
with an artistically designed prabhdval round it, also carved out 
of a single block of stone. In the first of these chambers, just 
below the pedestal on which the principal deity is installed, are 
seen images of Kartik SvamI, Nandi and some other human and 
divine figurines to the right and those of Ganapati and Sarasvati 
to the left. Nearby there is also a small image of a mongoose. 
Four feet (1.219 metres) in height, the image of Balaji is armed 
with a discus and a conch shell. There are some images of 
devotees near its feet depicted in the act of praying. The jambs 
of these entrances are exquisitely decorated with various types of 
creeper patterns, and the, lintels with Ganapati images. Above 
the head of the Ganapati image the breadth of the entrances is 
covered with small temple replicas bearing some divine figures 
delicately engraved upon stone blocks. Similarly the bases of the 
entrances bear ingeniously carved divine figures, ad mi ringly 
proportionate in measurements. The absolute symmetry of 
designs on both the entrances depicts par excellence the architec¬ 
tural skill of the time when the temples were constructed. The 
gdbhdra and mandap walls have four niches in all, housing idols 
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of Laksinl, Ganapati, etc. Identical designs and patterns, as 
those on the chambers' entrances, also decorate the gdbhurd 
entrance, with the only exception that here the designs are larger 
in dimensions. It contains the svayambhu lihga held deeply in 
reverence by the people. There is a spacious terrace above. 


Jame moscpie, located in bazdrpeth area of the town is believed 
to have been constructed during the reign of Aurahgzeb roughly 
about 275 years ago. Built in the traditional Muhammedan 
style, it is encompassed by a wall, now in a partially dilapidated 
condition. Its [rrayer hall measuring 13.72x 7.62 metres 
(45'x25') is sujtported on four rows of pillars, each row having 
three open pillars. These pillars form five arches in the front of 
which the central one is used as the entrance, and many more 
against the inside interconnecting the pillars. Besides the dome, 
its top corners are studded with a mindr each. Nilanga has also 
a dargdh of one hlaziat Pir Pasa KadrI at which an urus is held 
a few days beftrre the Dasaid. Being the headquarters of a 
tahsil, it has the offices of the tahsilddr, panedyat samiti, civil 
and criminal courts and a police station. A civil hospital and a 
primary health centre equipped with a mobile van and receiving 
aid from UNIGEF, cater to the medical needs of the people. 
The town has post and telegraph facilities, facilities of education 
up to S.S.C. and a rest-house. 

Osmanabad, with 18,868 inhabitants in 1961, is the head¬ 
quarters of the district and tahsil of the same name situated at 
the plateau edge and lying 67.59 km (42 miles) north of Solapur 
and 51 49 km (12 miles) east of Bars?, both of which are railway 
stations, the former being of major importance. However, the 
nearest railway st.Ttion is YedsT which is only 13 km to the norm 
on the Latur.-Kurauvadi route. The town extends in a north- 
south direction on the western .side of the state highway from 
Aurafigfibfid to Solfipur following the plateau edge. Ihe old 
nucleus is in the southern part based on the water-supply of a 
small stream, the Bhogavati, draining down the plateau in a 
deeply cut valley. On the terraces adjoining the stream in the 
vallOT bed wheat and plantains are principally raised. The build¬ 
ings improve in appearance and tpiality as one proceeds towards 
the north. The state transport bus station is situated in the 
northern part of the town in the midst of recently developed 
area. Here and further north, flanking the sides of the highway, 
are found the public offices and buildings, all recent erections 
with the exception of the collectorate for which a new building 
is under construction. To the east of the road are to be found in 
regular lines recently constructed and neat looking residences of 
the staff of many of the administrative offices, offering a sharp 
contrast to the ugly looking and badly aligned old residences. 
In spite of its being the district headquarters, Osmanabad is only 
second to Latur in size as well as in other aspects including trade 
and commerce. This inhibition of growth may be attributed to 
the lack of railway connection which has proved to be a major 
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handicap. East of the highway and opposite to the side of the 
town is an open space shaded by mango trees wherein is held the 
weekly bazar on Sundays. The town has a few oil mills, a ddl 
mill and an agricultural produce market committee. 

Constitution: The Osmanahad municipality was established in 
1933. It has an area of 43.20 km- (24.4 sq. miles) under its juris¬ 
diction. A committee of 17 councillors presided over by the 
president is responsible for municipal administration. 

Finance: Income accrued to the municipality from various 
sources like taxes, property, government grants and miscella¬ 
neous totalled Rs. 3,03,998.18 in 1963-64. As against this the 
expenditure incurred during the same year on various heads like 
administration, health, sanitation, public works including water¬ 
works, miscellaneous, etc., amounted to Rs. 2,11,847.55. 

Municipal Works: Three markets, one each for vegetables, 
beef and meat have been provided. Besides the office buildings, 
it has also built two bridges and a town hall. 

Health, Sanitation and Water-Supply: A government civil 
hospital, a Undni dispensary maintained Oy the Zilla Parisad and 
a leprosy centre cater to the medical needs of the town populace. 
There is also a veterinary dispensary conducted liy the Zilla 
Parisad. During 1963-64 when cholera epidemic affected the 
town adequate measures to immunise the people were taken by 
the municipality in concert with the government. Drainage 
system consists of only stone-lined gutters. Located in northern 
part of the town, the water-works supplying tap water to the town 
populace was constructed in 1939. It has, however, outlived its 
capacity and hence the southern part has to depend upon well 
water. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory. Its management 
rests with the Zilla Parisad. Besides primary and middle schools, 
a multipurpose high school is also conducted by the Zilla 
Parisad. There are two privately conducted high schools and a 
college. The town has also a basic training college, a S.T.C. 
institute, a C, P. Ed. institute and a B. Ed. training college. 

The municipality also maintains two parks. There are three 
libraries two of which receive annual municipal grant of Rs. 50 
each and the third Rs. 150. 

The communities concerned maintain and use their own 
cremation and burial places. 

The principal mosque and the ruins of an old fort or gadhi lie 
to the southern extremity of the town. Of the many Hindu 
shrines that of Dhrtarastra Nagesvar claims antiquity as well as 
religious importance. Situated on the banks of the BhogavatT, it 
is said to be the 108th and the last tirth or holy place along the 
Bhogavatl from its source somewhere in the hills at Dharasiv. 
Reference to this place found in Sahyddri Kharid of Skanda 
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Purdna and Tuljdpur Mdhdtmya establish its claim to antiquity. 
In a cave-like structure of 1.828x 1,524 metres (6'x5') dimen¬ 
sions is houscfl a liiiga symbol. There is a like cell adjacent to it. 
Many devotees visit the temple regularly. 

The other object of interest is the dargdh of Khvaja Samsuddin 
at which a largely attended urus is held in the month of Rajab. 
A Persian inscription in the dargdh gives the date of Khvaja’s 
death as 720 Hijri. Said to have been erected during the period 
of Muhammad-fcm-Tughluq, the dargdh stands in the midst of 
an encompas.sed courtyard having entrances on three of its sides. 
The main edifice of solid masonry crowned with a huge vaulted 
dome is 12.19x12.19 metres (40'x40') and contains two tombs 
one of which is that of Samsiiddin. It has an arch-shaped 
entrance with similar arches on the other three sides also. The 
top corners are also adorned with mindrs. Within the same 
compound and exactly opposite Samsuddin's dargdh is the tomb 
of his son, Tajuddin, housed under a canopy of twelve columns. 
Its top is also decorated with mindrs, but of smaller size. The 
dargdh looks majestic and is an excellent specimen of mediaeval 
Muhammedan sculpture. 

About 6.43 krn (4 miles) from Osmtlnabad at Dharasiva are a 
gioup of Jain and Brahmanical caves excavated somewhere in 
the seventh century A.D. Due to antiquity and more so on 
account of the soft and porous nature of the rock they are built 
in, the sculptures have not endured through time. The following 
is a description of these caves taken from “ The Cave Temples o/ 
India” by Fergiisson and Burgess. 

“ About two miles north-east from this town, in the north side 
of a ravine facing the south, is a small group of Jaina caves, with 
some other unfinished ones on the opposite side, some of which 
seem to have been intended as Vaisnava temples. 

The Jaina caves are now almost deserted by the sect, and a 
substantial temple has been erected to Mahadeva just in front of 
them, which at first, at least, must have acted as a decoy. 

At the west end is a small unfinished cave, but the next has 
been a large and handsome cave with a verandah 78 feet long by 
10 feet 4 inches wide (23.77x3.15 metres), the whole facade of 
which, however, has fallen. Judging from the pilaster left at one 
end, it must have been supported by massive square pillars with 
bracket capitals richly carved. Above the pillars was a frieze 
sculptured with Tirthahkaras, and “caitya window” ornaments. 
Five doors apparently led into the hall 82 feet (24.99 metres) 
deep and from 79 to 85 feet (24.08 to 25.91 metres) wide, the roof 
supported by thirty-two columns arranged in a square of twenty 
and an inner one of twelve square columns, with bracket capitals 
and some of them with floriated ornamentation. Four in front 
of the shrine, however, have round shafts, and “compressed- 
cushion capitals.” Round this hall are twenty-two cells, and the 
shrine in the back. The image is that of Parsvanatha SesphanI 
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with the seven hoods of a snake, each head with a small crown 
on it, and seated on a throne in the jnana mudrd. Hanging 
from the seat is carved the representation of rich drapery ; in 
front of it has been a wheel set edgewise, now broken away, with 
antelopes at each side ; and from behind his cushion appear on 
each side a sdrdula or nondescript monster, a cauri-hearcr with 
high regal tiara, and a very fat vidyddhara with coronet and 
moustache: the figures have all been repaired with plaster. 
Round this image is a pradaksina. 


There has been an open court in front of this cave as at the 
Indrasabha at Elura, but only the pediment of the entrance is 
now visible among the debris of the facade. On the left of the 
entrance is a water-cistern. 


The front aisle is peculiar in having a gableshaped roof with 
an opening in one end into a passage which runs over the water- 
cistern and comes out beyond it; what it was meant for is 
difficult to conjecture. 

The third cave has a hall about 59 feet square (5.481 m-) by 
11 feet 3 inches (3.482 metres) high, with twenty square columns’ 
arranged in a square with six on each side, and twelve cells in the 
sides and back liesides the shrine, which has been a copy of that 
in the second ; there are also images in bas-relief in two of the 
cells in the back. The hall has five doors and the verandah is 
supported by six plain octagonal columns, and has an unfinished 
cell in the right end, with a large square block or pillar of rock 
in the middle of it. 

The fourth is a hall 28 feet (8.534 metres) deep by about 26)/2 
(8.176 metres) wide which has had four columns, four cells in the 
walls, and a shrine ; but all the columns are broken, only the 
capitals hanging by the roof; and the shrine wall has been broken 
through into the cell on the right of it. The pillars in both the 
last two caves are of a simple not inelegant type resemhling the 
Tuscan order, but with a neck of the Elephanta type and a collar 
of ornamental carving round the upper edge of the shaft. 


As to the age of these caves it is difficult to speak with much 
confidence ; the absence of wall sculptures and the style of the 
pillars in all of them seem certainly to mark them as of a consider¬ 
ably earlier type than the Elura Jaina caves, and compared with 
the architectural features of Brahmanical and Buddhist caves, I 
am disposed to assign them to about the middle of the seventh 
century of our era. 

The other caves in the neighhourhood are all Brahmanical, 
much ruined, and never seem to have heen of much importance, 
being small and almost devoid of carving. They are probably 
older than the Jaina ones, and may belong to the sixth century. 

' Four pillars, two on each aide, are round. See Arch. Sur. W. India, Vol. Ill 
Plate VII. 

2 For a fuller account of these caves, see Arch. Sur.W. India, Vol, III. 
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Parciida, the headi]uarters town of the tahsil of the same name, CH APTER 19. 
tith 6,273 inhabitants in 1961, is a municij)al town^situated on places, 

he interfluve l)etween the Slnii and its tributary, the Dudna. p^renda. 

There are also a few tanks in its neighbourhood. The town is 
onnected by a flne tar road with BarsI in Solapur district, a 
listance of 27.36 km (17 miles) and there is a regular bus service 
flying between these two towns. The earliest possible reference 
o the place is found in the Puranas wherein it is referred to as 
^aramdhampur subsequently changed to Pracandpur, so-called 
jerhaps because of the large size of the town then. It is difficult 
o state as to when the nomenclature was changed to Parenda. 

Constitution: Prior to 1956, the municipal administration was Municipality, 
ooked after by the tahsilddr. In that year a council of 
.5 members was elected to look after its administrative affairs. 

The jurisdiction of the Parenda municipality extends over an 
irea of 32.63 knf- (12.6 sq. miles). In 1966-67 the total municipal 
ncome amounted to Rs. 46,275.39. 

Health, Sanitation and Water-supply: Both the civil as well as 
;he veterinary dispensaries of the town are conducted by the 
2illa Parisad. To the civil dispensary are attached a family 
ilanning centre and a malaria eradication centre. The town ha.s 
ao drainage system. Well water wdll soon be replaced by tap 
tvater when the water-works at Khasapur are completed. 

Education: The town has three primary schools, one Urdu 
and two Marathi, and two high schools, both conducted by the 
government. Primary education is compulsory and is conducted 
by the Zillfi Parisad. 

Cremation and burial places are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 

The only object of attraction in the town is the fort, known Objects, 
to have b4n built by Mahmud Gavan, the prime minister oi The Fort. 
Muhammad Sah Bahamani II. The Imperial Gazetteer states 
that it was erected by Mahmud Khvaja Gavan, the celebrated 
minister of the Bahamanis. A little later, after the disintegration 
of the Bahamani kingdom it became a part of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar. After the capture of Ahmadnagar by the Moghals 
in 1600, it became the capital of Ahmadnagar for a short time. 

About 1628 or so, it was captured by SahajI and remained with 
him for two to three years. The Moghal attempts to carry it 
by assault were twice frustrated. It was captured by the Bijapuris 
in 1630 and it is said that the Malik Maidan {Mulukh Maidan) 
cannon seen installed on one of the bastions of the Bijapur fo» 
was removed thither by the Bijapurl general Murar in 1632 and 
the one now pointed out at Parenda as being the Mulukh Maidan 
tof is not the original one. In 1657” it was again captured by the 
Moghals. It was in this fort that Sivaji’s emissary to the Moghals, 

Kazi Haider, was confined in 1669. The fort is a solid construc¬ 
tion of the mediaeval age, its rampart walls being fortified by 
26 strong rounded bastions, two of which flank the main entrance 
on the northern side. Further it has a protective moat or khandak 
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around connected with the ion by a cement bridge. Now tht 
khandak for the most part is filled up with silt, ft is curiouf 
that some of the stones employed in the construction of the fori 
bear Hindu carvings and art. Some of the bastions in strategic 
places are mounted with huge cannons which can even be seer 
today, their names being Malik Maidan {Ranamgini), Ajadaha 
patkar (^Sarprupa), Lande Kasdydei tof and the like. These wert 
mostly cast by Dutch craftsmen and one of them bears the name 
Hussain Arab, an Arab engineer in the service of the Bijapuris 
In one of the store-rooms there are a few more cannons of whief 
one is cjuite huge and on which is inscribed “ Sarkar Nabab Mil 
Nizam Ali Khan. ” Nearly 300 cannon balls are found stored ir 
yet another room. The fortifications for the most part as also the 
guard rooms and a mosque are in good order, but the old towr 
is in ruins. Numerous ruins in the neighbourhood and inside 
the fort testify to the former populousness of the town. It is 
said that the mosque wa.s built out of the material taken from 
some eleven pillaged temples at Mankesvar and this is testified tc 
by the Hindu style carvings on most of the stones employed in 
its construction. The namdzgdh or the prayer hall of the mosque 
is 21.33x12.19 metres (70'x4O') and is supported on 40 columns 
The entrances are ornamented with finely burnished beautiful 
carvings. In the front there is a square built-in water tank. A 
few idols of Hindu deities, prominent among them being Gana' 
pati, Sesa.iayl and Digambar, have been deposited in a chamber, 
Outside this there is a square well where a Narsimha shrine 
supposed to have been built by Murar Jagdev can be seen. It is 
in a ruinous state. Adjacent to the temple was the Rajmahal 
whose remnants were destroyed in a sudden explosjbn that took 
place in 1951. Parenciii has also the math of Saint-poet Hansraj 
Svami who lived in the 18th century. His writings have been 
preserved in this math. 

Savargahv, largely an agricultural village in Tuljapur tahsil, 
chiefly producing jowar, groundnut and salt had a population of 
4,557 in 1961. It lies 8 km (5 miles) east of Tuljapur-Solapur road, 
being connected with it by an approach road and 32.18 km 
(20 miles) south of Solapur, the nearest railway station. The 
village has temples built in honour of Parsvanath, the twenty-third 
Jain Tirthahkdra, Tukal, Mallikarjun and Nagoba. Of these the 
first one viz., that of Parsvanath is located at the southern end of 
the village and is patronised by the Digambar Jains. It is a 
masonry structure still in a good condition and is the second 
important place of Jain worship in the district, the first one being 
Kunthalgiri. Encompassed by a 76.20x45.72 metres (200'x 150') 
compound wall, the temple has an outer mandap, inner mandap 
and a double chambered vestibule crowned by a 15.24 metres 
(50 ft.) high sikhar. There are two stambhas (pillars), each of 
15.24 metres, (50 ft.) height, flanking the front .side of the temple. 
Both outer and inner mandapas are of equal dimensions (7.62 x 
7.62 metres=25'x 25'), but whereas the outer mandap is open on 
the sides, the inner one is walled, having two side-extensions 
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'orming small rooms. The inner mandap is supported on 
numerous stone j)illars, four of which form a square right in its 
:entre. These four pillars are exquisitely carved and decorated 
A'ith some fine designs. Two pairs of columns, similarly decorat- 
:'d, flank the entrance to the outer vestibule. After crossing this, 
there is an inner vestibule wherein the image of Parsvaniith is 
housed under a canopy. The jambs of this entrance door bear 
iome remarkably beautiful engravings. On Mdrgasirsa Vadya II, 
is held the ydtrd when over 1000 people, mainly Jains, gather to 
pay homage to the deity. 

Tukai temple built in Hemadpanti style of construction and 
situated at the northern end of the village, is believed to have 
been established by Prabhu Ramcandra while in his exile. Hence 
the temple has much religious sanctity. An inscription of the 
Kadamba prince M:frada-deva dated in the Saka year 1086 
(A.D. 1164) has been discovered here. It records the gift of some 
money for the construction of the temple of goddess Ambii at 
Savargahv. However, it is difficult to ascertain whether Tukai 
temple is the same for which the grant was made. The temple 
consisting of a 4..57x4.S7 metres (IS'xlS') sahhdmandap, a 
3.05x3.05 metres (lO'xlO') vestibule and a narrow pa.ssage con¬ 
necting the two is to date in a good condition. On either side, 
to the sahhdmandap, are two chambers, the one to the left of the 
visitor containing idols of Sahkar and his consort Parvati in a 
sitting posture, and the other to the right containing only the 
throne or the simhdsan. At the entrance to the passage is a 
Nandi image facing the linga inside the vestibule. Besides the 
image of Parvati engraved on a block of stone and kept again.st 
the back wall there is also a linga symbol. Mallikariun temple 
also located at the southern end of the village is almost in a 
dilapidated condition. It contains two worn out and illegible 
inscriptions supposed to date back to the times of the Mauryas. 
The linga inside this temnlc is believed to be svayamhhu and said 
to have been worshipped by Ramcandra while on his way to 
Dandakaranya. But the most interesting and peculiarly curious 
feature of the village is the phenomenon that takes place every 
year in the courtyard of the temple of Nagoha surrounded by 
rocky terrain. Situated in Ndgthdn area, so-called because of the 
existence of the temple, Nagoha shrine is insignificant except 
religiously. It is said by the village folk that from Asadh Vadya 
Amdvdsyd to ^rdvan Snddha Pahcami, there is visible in the court¬ 
yard the unusual sight of a snake, a lizard and a scorpion co¬ 
existing. Not only they are seen together but they do not harm 
the inniimerable visitors who flock during these days to witness 
the spectacle. People of the village worship them on all these 
days. After the last day they disappear as mysteriously as they 
appear every year exactly on the appointed day. Navas, accom¬ 
panied by appropriate prayers are said to he fulfilled. It is believ¬ 
ed that the practice goes back to some six hundred years. Savar¬ 
gahv has a primary school, a post office and a primary health 
centre. 
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Sindphal, a village with 2,425 inhabitants in 1961 in Tu^apui 
tahsil claims some importance, in that it is supposed to be the 
mdher or parents’ house of Tulja Bhavani. The village has 
temples dedicated to Mudgalesvar, Khanderai, Khandkesvar 
Narayan, Siddhesvar and Rama. Of these temples, the first twe 
were built at the time of Tulja Bhavam temple at Tuljapur. In 
honour of Mudgalesvar a large fair is held on Mahdsivrdtra. 
Sindphal is wholly agricultural and has a post office, a primary 
school, and a medical practitioner. 

Sirsao, with 2,561 inhabitants in 1961, is a village in Parenda 
tahsil situated along the banks of the CiindanT river across which 
a dam has recently been laid. The CandanT irrigation project 
which was completed in 1965 is expected to bring large tracts of 
Pimpajvadi, VakadI and Dahite village lands under irrigation. 
Of the places of worship the temples of MahalaksmT and Bahiroba 
claim importance. The first one of these is the village deity and 
at the time of the weddings or such other special occasions, the 
pride of place of receiving offerings and prayers first goes to this 
deity. The Navardtra festival lasting till Dasard is celebrated in 
honour of the goddess. The temple of Bahiroba is deeply held 
in reverence iiy the Dhangar community which constitutes one- 
fourth of the total village population. Jowar grown in this village 
is of excellent quality and is highly in demand throughout the 
district. Sirsao has a post office and a school imparting education 
up to the ninth standard. 

Sonarl is largely an agricultural village in Parenda tahsil with 
1,587 inhabitants according to the 1961 Census. Here the Sonari 
taldv irrigation project has been recently completed at a cost of 
nearly six lakhs of rupees. It is expected to bring an area of 
424.920 hectares (1050 acres) under irrigation. The length of its 
main distributary canal is 6.43 km (4 miles). The village however 
is known for an antique shrine dedicated to Bhairavnath regarding 
which much information is to be found in Bhairavnath Mdhd- 
tmya supposed to have been written by Kalyan Svami, the fore¬ 
most disciple of Ramdas SvamT. It is said and testified to by the 
Purdnas also that §ahkar appeared in Bhairava incarnation in 
order to put an end to the menace of the demons who were des¬ 
troying the yajhyas and killing Brahmanas. Among the demons 
was one Suvarniisur who was notorious for his sacrilegious acts 
and it is not unlikely that the name Sonarl has some associations 
with this demon. Mythology further tells us that as Suvarnasur 
was destined to die at the hands of a married person only, 
Bhairavnath decided to marry a maidan from AmbejogaT in Bid 
district. The marriage, however, did not consummate and hence 
Bhairavnath married a &es Kanyd from Mugahv, a village some¬ 
where in the vicinity of SonarT and then killed Suvarnasur with 
the help of Kalbhairav Devi. A victory pillar or ranastamhha 
was erected on the spot where the demon lay dead and it is said 
that the present temple was constructed on the same spot in 
much later times. Bhairavnath also succeeded in destroying the 
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Other demons. Nearby are two well constructed tirtha kundas CHAPTER 19. 
known as Lahahdi or Loha Tirtha and Suvarna Tirtha. The places, 

former, it is .said, was created by Bhairavnath with a single stroke sonari. 

of his cudgel to wash away the blood-smeared weapon ; the latter 
on the occasion of the installation of the idol, when the tirthas 
from all the holy places of India were brought and stored to 
consecrate the idol. 

The temple is encompassed by a compound wall with two solid 
entrances, the one on the eastern side being surmounted by a 
nagdrkhdnd or drum chamber. In the wall of this entrance gate 
an illegible inscription is to he seen. Immediately inside there 
are four stone masonry well designed diprndh or lamp-pillars 
illuminated only on festival occasions and cloisters to accom¬ 
modate the pilgrims. The temple can be divided into three 
parts, the outer and inner sahhd mandaps and the vestibule. 

Whereas the outer sahhd maridap is practically in ruins with half 
its roof having hecn collapsed, the inner one supported on twelve 
teak-wood pillars is in good order. The vestibule crowned with 
a 13.716 metre (4.S ft.) high Hkhar contains the black stone idol 
of Bhairavnath and has a broad circumambiilatory passage 
around. Two fairs, one in Kdrttik commemorating the incarna¬ 
tion day of Bhairavnath and the other in Caitra celebrating his 
marriage and the killing of Suvarnastir demon are held annually. 

On both the occasions a huge ratha or chariot of Bhairavnath is 
drawn, followed by a large procession, to the accompaniment of 
cymbals and other musical instruments. Devotees from all over 
Mahara.stra as well as from North India gather on the occasion. 

In addition to the income derived from 728.435 hectares 
(1,800 acres) of land of its propriety, the temple receives an annual 
grant of Rs. '2,000 from the government. 

In the vicinity of this temple there is a math or a monastery 
whose head priest is elected every twelve years at Ka^I at the time 
of the Kumbha Meld. The village has a post office, a middle 
school teaching up to ninth standard, a medical practitioner and 
a co-operative society. The weekly bazar is held on Fridays. 

Ter, settled along both the banks of the Terna with 5,725 
inhabitants in 1961, is an historically important village in 
Osmanabad tahsil lying some 32.19 km (20 miles) from the tahsil 
headquarters. Its antiquity can be traced as far back as the 
Purdnas wherein it is referred to as Satyapurl and in the ancient 
period of our history as Tagarnagar. It has been mentioned in 
the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea as one of the two pre-eminent 
centres, the other being Pratisthana, modern Paithan in Auran¬ 
gabad district. The Periplus states that all kinds of mercantile 
goods throughout Deccan were brought to Tagara and from there 
conveyed in carts to Broach, It traded with the outside world 
especially Greece and Rome and some Roman coins recently dis¬ 
covered here lend testimony to this fact. It reached the height 
of its commercial prosperity during the Satavahana period. Ter 
was the capital of one of the branches of the Silaharas, many of 
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vvhose seals and coins depicting an elephant giving bath to 
MahalaksmI, the family deity of the Silaharas, have been unearth¬ 
ed here. In the same way objects like potsherds, beads, garlands, 
combs, dolls, conch shells, old bricks and many ivory objects 
uncovered in the excavations undertaken at Ter and its environs 
throw valuable light not only on the history of the village but 
also on the cultural, architectural and various other aspects and 
accomplishments of the people who inhabited the region in 
ancient times. Deeper excavations are being carried in the hills 
around Ter, which are yielding valuable material. The remains 
discovered so far, point out to a rich cultural heritage. Dr. Hira- 
lal Jain in his Karandakacarkra, a Jain book, refers to caves near 
Osmanabad as Ter caves, as they are nearer to this village. In 
the mediaeval period the village shot into prominence as a centre 
of religious propagation. The well-known saint of Maharastra, 
Gorii Kumbhar, a contemporary of Saint Jhyanesvar was a resi¬ 
dent of this village and in his days it was frequently the scene 
of gatherings of saintly personages. Scholars of Saint literature 
arc of the opinion that Ter had its own share in the propagation 
of Blidgvat dharma. 

Ter has many tcmplc.s, a description of few of which is given 
below ; 

We have still at Ter some Buddhist remains that go back to 
the age of the Satavtlhanas. The most noteworthy of these is the 
ancient Buddhist Caitya built of brick, which ha.s since been 
turned into a Vaisnava temple dedicated to Trivikrama. In form 
it is just the structural counterpart of rock cut Caityas with a 
barrel or wagon vaulted roof and an apsidal back. This is one 
of the few structural Caityas discovered in South 'India, Trivi¬ 
krama temple is Important because it is said that Saint Niimdev 
had delivered a kirtan in this temple. In the outer mandap of 
this shrine, supported on four wooden pillars, a place has been 
conserved and' pointed out to be the one where the Saint had 
stood. Daily offerings of flowers are made on this spot. An idol 
of Krlrtik SvamT shown as sittine; on a peacock is installed to the 
left in the middle chamber. Beyond this is the semi-circular, 
darkish vestibule wherein is the main idol. It is the Vamana 
incarnation of Vi.snu delineated in the act of placing his foot on 
the head of Bajl, when the latter asked him to do so. Bv the 
side are figures of Ball’s wife and Sukracarya, the sage. There 
is also a much broken and defaced idol. The most attractive 
object of all in this shrine is the excellently carved and orna¬ 
mented crown worn by the main idol. From the state of the 
temple and its architectural style it appears to be nearly 1,500 
years old. 

The Uttaresvar temple is in utter ruins except for the vestibule 
housing the linga and the wooden door-frame of the outer entrance 
which has now been taken possession of bv the Archaelogical 
Department of the Government of India. With its unrivalled 
creeper patterns, animal and human figures, the door frame is 
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a rare specimen nf a high degree of craftsmanship and wood-work. 
While on the right side entrance musicians are depicted as play¬ 
ing on musical instruments, the left represents devotees at wor¬ 
ship. Some swan figures decorate its lower part. Historians 
opine that it is an excellent specimen of the skill in wood-work 
in the entire Marathvada region. Outside there is an idol of 
Suryanarayan. In a ruined temple in the vicinity is an idol of 
a goddess. 

The Siddhesvar shrine is to the south-west of the village and 
has a vestibule, a middle chamber and an outer mandap. 
Supported on four pillars, the mandap with its exquisitely orna¬ 
mented entrance door is 6.10x6.10 metres (20'x20''). Adorned 
hy a small dome-like sikhar, the vestibule houses a linga symbol. 
Outside the temple a nandi statue has been installed. 

On the banks of the Terna, across which a dam has now been 
constructed to harness its waters for irrigation, are situated in a 
24.39 X 24.39 metres (80' x 80') enclosed compound, temples of 
Kalesvar and Gora Kumbhar the famous poet saint. Entered 
through a lofty gate surmounted by a nagdrkhdnd or the music 
gallery, the visitor first comes across a samadhi of some saintly 
personage beyond which is the Kalesvar temple. More or less 
Hemddpanti in style its outer martdap has four open pillars and 
a few more embedded in the side walls forming some lovely 
arches in between. Beyond the mandap are two gabhdrds arrang¬ 
ed one behind the other, the last one containing the phallus 

symbol of Kalesvar. It is crowned by a small sikhar. "10 the 
right of this is the temple of Virthal Rakhumai housing the 
samadhi of Gorii Kumbhar. That part of the temple which 
houses the samadhi and the idol is reported to have been built 
some one and a half centuries back by the disciples of Gora 
Kumbhar; but the outer mandap hall of 12.19x10.36 metres 

(40'x34') dimensions, supported on two rows of pillars and having 
three arch formations in the front is of recent construction. A 
few corridors have been provided in the courtyard. From Caitra 
Vadya Ekadasi to Amdvdsyd a large fair is held in honour of 
Gora Kumbhar. Another object of interest is the house of Gora 
Kumbhar in front of which under the shade of a neem tree he 
used to prepare clay for the manufacture of earthen ves.sels. 

Though the tree has died its trunk can still be seen. There is 

also a fine little Jain shrine containing a 1.828x 1.219 metres idol 
of Mahavira in a sitting posture. 

A mention must also be made of a collection made by §ri 
Ramlihgappa Lambture, a resident of Ter. Important among his 
collections are objects of ivory, dolls, bangles, coins and such 
other articles which throw valuable light on the reconstruction 
of the history of the region. Attention is particularly attracted 
by an excellent idol in his possession, the coiffure, dress and other 
general features of which bear the impress of Greco-Roman art 
and which indicates that the Greeks and Romans had some inter¬ 
course with Ter. 

A.1272—51-A 
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Tuljapur: The temple town of Tuljapur with 8,935 inhabitants 
in 1961, is the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name 
located at the end of the plateau where the state highway from 
Aurangabad descends in the Solapur plains. It is a centre of 
trade in grains and lies 45 km (28 miles) north of Solapur, the 
biggest textile manufacturing centre in Maharastra^ and 22.54 km 
(14 miles) due south of 0.smamlbad, the district headquarters. 

Constitution: The municipality here was established in 1942 
but started functioning with an elected council from 1952. 
Prior to 1952 the administrative affairs were looked after by the 
tahsildar. At present it has an area of 12.17 km- (4.7 sq. mile.s) 
under its jurisdiction. 

Finance: In 1966-67, the total income of the municipality 
derived from sources like taxes and government grants amounted 
to Rs. 1,85,027. As against this the expenditure during the same 
year came to Rs. 1,87,027. Besides this the municipality had a 
capital expenditure of Rs. 46,542 during the same year. 

Health, Sanitation and Water-supply: The town has two dis¬ 
pensaries viz,, one civil and the other veterinary, both of which 
are managed by the Zilla Parfsad. Attached to the veterinary 
dispensary is an artificial insemination centre. For the most part 
the town has puced stone-lined drains. The sullagc is allowed 
to gather in cesspools and then removed out of the inhabited locali¬ 
ties. The water-works supplying tap water to the populace is 
situated at Pacenda on the Bori about a mile (1.60 km) distant 
from the town. However, as this water-works is not fully able 
to meet the needs, yet another scheme has been undertaken at 
Hungarga 6.43 km away from the town. It is estimated to cost 
nearly seven and a half lakhs of rupees. 

Education: Tuljapur has two primary schools, one middle 
school and two high schools, one each of which is managed by 
the government and a private body, respectively. There is also a 
S.T.C. raining college receiving grants from the government. 
Primary education is compulsory and is managed by the Zilla 
Parisad. 

Cremation and burial grounds are maintained by the com¬ 
munities concerned. 

A small garden named as Lak.smibal Udydn is maintained by 
the municipality. It also plans to provide a vegetable market at 
a cost of Rs. 28,000. A small meat market has already been 
constructed. 

Tuljapur, however, is known for the sacred temple of goddess 
BhavanT whose antiquity goes back to the days of Prabhu 
Ramcandra whom she is believed to have blessed and guided in 
his search for Sita. It is this goddess again, the Kul-Svdmini 
of Maharastra, who is believed to have rewarded Chatrapad 
SivajT, the founder of the Maratha State, with the legendary 
-B. 
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BhavanI talvm (sword) and inspired him to carve out the 
Maratha State. While embarking on every important expedition 
iSivaji sought the blessings of this goddess and indeed blessed he 
was always. Sivtiji established another temple of BhavanI on 
Pratapgad fort which even to-day is in excellent repair. The 
temple is situated in the midst of a small side valley of a stream 
flowing down the plateau to the west of the town. On the way 
there is the KmUoI tifth to the left and after a descent of nearly 
30 steps the Gomukh tirth on the right with a small shrine dedi¬ 
cated to Vittbal Rakhumal nearby. Both these tirths receive 
perennial water flow from gomukhs. To the left near the main 
entrance gate leading into the courtyard is a shrine dedicated to 
Siddhi Vinayak. The imposing gateway is ornamented with 
flower and creeper patterns carved in relief. To the right of the 
gate is a shrine dedicated to Dattiitraya and to the left residential 
houses of the temple priests. Occupying a central position in the 
courtyard, the temple mandap has two side entrances right 
opposite each other flanked by small columns. Supported on 
quite a few rows of pillars the mandap hall is 7.62 x 4.57 metres 
(25'X 15') beyond which is the middle part wherein is installed a 
marble statue of a lion in a standing posture. Herein to the right 
there is a small chamber housing the silver palang or bedstead 
of the goddess. Inside the gdbhdrd is a silver, four-arched 
canopy holding the delicately carved stone image of the goddess 
BhavanI. It is very attractive and in point of finish and execution 
would rival any of the best idols found elsewhere. The entrances 
leading from the mandap to the middle part of the chamber 
containing the palang and that of the gdbhdrd are all plated with 
silver bearing beautiful carvings and are fine pieces of sculptural 
ingenuity. The gdbhdrd is crowned with a beautiful tapering 
sikhar having figure-filled niches. Figures set-in in the niches are 
mostly those of sages and deities and are very shapely. Its four 
corners are fixed with temple replicas also set-in with deity 
figures each temple replica in turn being flanked by two lion 
statues. The space in between is filled with elephant statues. In 
the front and right opposite the main entrance gate there is the 
homakund also cnnvned with a similar sikhar. Installed here and 
there at convenient places there are quite a few small dipmdls or 
lamp-pillars. On cither side of the temple cloisters have been 
provided in some of which are installed idols of different deities. 
In honour of tht goddess two fairs are held every year one by the 
end of September or beginning of October and the other in the 
month of April. These fairs are attended by nearly one and a 
half lakhs of persons. Besides, pilgrims from all parts of Maha* 
rastra visit the temple practically daily. 

History records that one of Mahadaji Sinde’s wives, daughter 
of a worshipping officer, hailed from this place. 

Udglr, with 18,814 inhabitants in 1961, though only a tahsil 
headquarters, is nearly as large as Osmanabad, the district head¬ 
quarters. The town is situated on the plateau, where a stream by 
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headward ero.sion has cut back across the scarp up to the town. 
By bunding this a big tank has been formed which is used for 
bathing, washing and watering the cattle. The town situated on 
a rising ground towards the railway line on the southern end of 
the tank has an advantageous situation on the road and rail route 
from Parali to Bidar in the midst of a rich cotton growing area. 
Agricultural produce especially cotton, grown in the surrounding 
areas is transported to the market yard here by camels of which 
a large number, not to be found elsewhere, is seen. 

Constitutio7i: Udgir municipality started functioning with an 
elected council from 1953. A total of 17 councillors constitute 
the municipal committee, which, with the president as the head 
looks after the municipal administration. The municipal juris¬ 
diction extends over an area of 20.47 km^ (7.9 sq. miles). 

Finance : In 1963-64, whereas the income derived from various 
sources amounted to Rs. 3,11,087, the expenditure incurred on 
various items came to Rs. 1,33,227. 

Health, Sanitation and Water-supply : Udgir has two dis¬ 
pensaries, one civil and the other veterinary, both conducted by 
the Zilla Parisad. The town for the most part has kucchd 
drains, there being very few stone-lined gutters. Arrangement is 
made to collect the waste water in cess-pools. Tap water would 
soon be made available when the water-work undertaken on 
Mahmood ndld is completed. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory and its imple¬ 
mentation rests with the Zilla Parisad. There are two colleges, of 
which one is a basic training college and five high schools. Three 
of these high schools are conducted by private agencies and two 
by the Zilla Parisad. The town has only one privately conducted 
library. 

Cremation and burial places are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 

Udgir was once a walled town of some extent, but to-day 
hardly anything remains of the walls. It is known for its historic 
fort which todate is in a good condition though the buildings 
inside have crumbled down. During the wars between the 
Moghals and the Bijapuris, Udgir which was then one of the 
strongest forts in the Bijapur kingdom, was frequently besieged. 
In 1636 Khan Dauran, the Mogbal general, after devastating the 
territory roundabout laid siege to the fort at the orders of San 
Jahan which capitulated on September 28, 1636. In the hattk of 
Fatekherda in 1724 the Nizam became victorious against Mubariz 
Khan and virtually became an independent ruler in the Deccan, 
After almost a century of direct Moghal domination the district 
along with this place passed under the Nizam s sovereignty. 
Udgir is also remarkable as being the place where in 1760 a great 
battle was fought between the Nizam and the Mara^has. The 
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Marathas emerged triumphant and according to the terms of the 
treaty concluded on Fehruay 4, 1760 the Nizam had to cede 
territories worth sixty lakhs of rupees. 

Udgir fort contains the Samddhi of Udgir Buva, a deeply 
revered saint on account of whose blessings the construction of 
the fort is said to have been completed. The chamber contain¬ 
ing the 464 m' (5 sq. ft.) samddhi is only 1,114 m^ (12 sq. ft.) 
entered through a lowly constructed door. It is stiidded with 
coloured marble tiles. On top of the samddhi are placed a Hhga, 
a conch shell and a nandi image. In its front part a marble tile 
bearing embossed figures of Rama and Sita has been fixed. In 
the same way there is a similar figure of Narayan to the right of 
the visitor and that of Suryanarayan to the left. In the month 
of Asddfi a ydlrd attended by over 5,000 persons is held in 
honour of this saint. Outside there is a pavilion to the right and 
a well to the left, with an outlet without the fort, supplying water 
to the adjoining vegetable orchards. Inscriptions mentioning 
names of ^ah Jahan and Aurangzeb have been found in the fort. 

Not far from the fort at a certain bend of the river Lendt 
flowing in a north-south direction is the dargdh of Khvaja 
Saduddin, an avaliyd who migrated from Madina. The 
chamber containing the tomb is 1.393 m^ (IS sq. ft.) crowned 
with a cupola shaped gumbdz. Its top front is decorated with 
four minars and the back side with two more. In the front is a 
spacious paved courtyard beyond which is an old mosque. An 
urus in honour of the avaliyd is held on Rajah 24. It has an indm 
land of nearly 40.468 hectares (100 acres). 

Ujani, primarily an agricultural village in Ausa tahsil with a 
population of 3,245 in 1961, has the math and samddhi of 
Ganesnath Maharaj, a saint of local repute. Gane^nath Maharaj 
who was born in 1611 and took samddhi in 1676 was a worshipper 
of Pandurang and said to have made one disciple every day. 
Canto 55 of Bhakti Vijaya makes a reference to Chatrapati 
Sivaji’s meeting with the saint. - The math is an ordinary stone 
masonry construction and also houses in a cellar the tombs of 
Sri Subhnath and Sri Kasinath, the principal disciples of 
Ganesnath Maharaj. In the month of Kdrtika a fair is held. 
Ujani has a post office and a middle school. Wednesday is the 
bazar day. 

Umarga, with 7,505 inhabitants in 1961, is the headquarters 
town of the tahsil of that name, situated on the Umarga ndld, a 
tributary of the Benithura choked with reed growth. Almost 
the entire settlement has developed to the north of the Solapur- 
Hyderabad National Highway running from east to west here. In 
the neighbourhood there is active rabi cultivation chiefly consisting 
of khapli wheat and sugarcane. 

Constitution: The Municipality at Umarga was established in 
1955-56. It has an area of 33.92 km* (13.1 sq. miles) under its 
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jurisdiction. A committee of eleven councillors headed by the 
president looks after the municipal admini.stration. 

Finance: In 1963-64, the total municipal income derived from 
various sources including grants amounted to Rs. 33,483.08. As 
against this it had to incur an expenditure of Rs. 13,812.81 
during the same year. 

Health, Sanitation and Wat^er-supply : The town has only 
one government conducted civil dispensary. There is also a 
veterinary dispensary. There are only kucchd drains. Wells are 
the only source of water supply. 

Education ; Primary education is compulsory. It is entrusted 
to the care of the Zilla Parisad. There are two high schools, one 
primary and one middle school. While the primary and middle 
schools are conducted by the Zilla Parisad, the high schools are 
run by private bodies. The town has also a library known as 
Janata Viicanalaya receiving an annual grant of Rs. 200 from the 
town municipality. 

Cremation and burial places are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 

Of the religious places a temple to Mahadev is of some 
consequence. 

Vadgahv in Osmanabad tainil, 8 km (5 miles) distant from 
Osmanfibad town, is an agricultural village in 1961, with 1,439 
inhabitants. Lying nearly six furlongs west of the village and 
only one furlong from Osmanabad-Vadgahv road is a beautiful 
Hemadpanti temple dedicated to Siddhesvar. Situated in a 
depression with a small stream behind, the temple is reached 
after descending nearly 57 steps. Immediately on descending 
down one confronts a brass plated nandi statue housed under a 
canopy, beyond which is the niandap supported on four open 
pillars with an equal number embedded in the side walls. 
Flanking the entrance to the passage leading into the 1.828 x 
1.828 metres (6'x6') vestibule are two niches in the wall holding 
idols of Ganapati and a Devi, respectively. The vestibule con¬ 
tains the lihga and a brass facial platjue of Siddhesvar. It is 
crowned by a beautiful sikhar decorated with figure-filled niches 
and a brass spire. Corridors for pilgrims are provided in the 
courtyard. A largely attended fair is held on Mahdsivrdtra. 
The temple holds 3.237 hectares (8 acres) of inam land. Vadgahv 
has a primary school teaching up to eighth standard, a post 
office, a malaria eradication centre, a leprosy prevention centre, 
and a multipurpose co-operative society. 

VasT, with 6,478 inhabitants in 1961, is one of the largest 
agricultural villages in Bhoom tahsil lying four kilometres east of 
the Osmanabad-Bld highway in the northern part of the plateau. 
It is situated in the valley of the Khatkali river which rises on 
the slopes of the Kanhcri hill, the highest in the district, and 
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flows in a north-easterly course passing by way of VasT on its way chapter 19 . 
to the Manjrfi river. The relatively greater fertility of the soil pi^. 
and abundance of groundwater in this valley which could be vashi. 
tapped by means of wells, are reflected in the sugarcane fields 
and the rich >7ihi jowar crops in the neighbourhood of Vasl. 

The village is also known for the local variety of mangoes of 
which there arc quite a few large fine groves. This is quite 
typical of fertile agricultural villages situated in the valleys 
dissected into the plateau offering a sharp contrast to the almost 
barren landscapes of the interfluves. Vast has educational facili¬ 
ties up to matriculation, a primary health centre, a veterinary 
aid centre, post and telegraph facilities, a police station and a rest 
house under the grampaiiedyat. There are also a few co-operative 
societies. It is said that the wife of the Maratha general Maha- 
daji Sinde hailed from this place. The weekly bazar is held on 
Sundays. 

Yermala, with 3,531 inhabitants in 1961, is a prosperous Yermala. 
agricultural village in Kalam tahsil situated on the road from 
Bars! just at the point where it climbs the plateau edge. In the 
Kha/rif season groundnut and jowar are the chief crops grown. 

Rabi jowar is also taken. Occupying the crest of a hillock, lying 
nearly two kilometres south of the village, is an old temple of 
Yedesvarl, otherwise known as Yedai. It is built in honour of 
Parvatl. It is said that while Rama was in search of Sita, 

Parvati, in spite of Sahkar’s advice to the contrary, appeared 
before Rfima in the guise of Sita with the intention of pleasing 
him. But recognizing her, Rama said “Til kd Ayi (why, you 
mother?) Piirvati did not give up her efforts and appeared a 
second time when Rama said “iu yedai” and hence the temple 
established here came to be called as Yedai or Yedesvari. 

Hemddpanii in style, the temple has two entrance doors, in front 
of the principal one of which are three dipmals Or lamp pillars, 
the central one being a little taller than the flanking ones. 

Supported on two rows of solid pillars, the 9.14x9.14 metres 
-(30' X 30') nmtidap has two rooms at one end of it, with the vesti¬ 
bule at the other end. The vestibule is 2.438 x 2-438 metres 
(8' X 8') and contains an idol of the goddess with a brass 
pmbhdvai around and a small linga symbol nearby. In honour 
of this goddess fairs are held on Caitra Snddha Paumimd and 
Srdvan Paumimd. At the time of the first one of these nearly 
80,000 people gather and on the second occasion nearly 15,000, 

People also gather on the Simolcmghan day. The villagers have 
so much faith in the goddess that they circumambulate the hill 
itself. Some corridors are built in the temple premises. Yermala 
has a high school, a post office and a civil dispensary. The 
weekly bazar is held on Wednesdays. 
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explanation of column headings, symbols and 

ABBREVIATIONS USED 

THE NAMES OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES ARE ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL 
ORDER FOR THE WHOLE OF THE DISTRICT 

Column (I).—The names are given both in English and Deonagari. The English spelling is marked 
diacritically as under ;— 


5-3rr; i-f ; 0-^ ; ; c-^ ; ch-3 ; 

8-^ ; ; F® . 

Abbreviations indicating tahsils.— 
Amd'Ahmadp ur. 

Aus-Ausa. 

Bhm-Bhum. 

Kim-Kalam. 


t-J ; th-3 : ; 


Ltr-Latur. 

Nlg-Nilanga. 

Osm-Osmanabad. 

Prd-Parenda. 


^h-5 ; n-H i fi-o-T; h-5\; 


Tjr-Tuljapur. 

Udr-Udgir. 

Umrg-Umarga, 


h-'^T ; 


Column (2).—(a) Direction and (d) Travelling distance of the village from the tahsil headquarters. 
Abbreviations used showing direction from tahsil headquarters— 

E —East. NE—North-East. 

W—West. SE—South-East. 

N—North. NW-North-West. 

S—South. SW'—South-West. 

Column (3).— (a) Area (Sq. miles); (b) Total population; (f) Number of households; (d) Total number 
of agricultural population. 

Column (4).— (a) Post office; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).—(a) Railway station; (i) Its distance from the village. 

Column (6).—(a) Weekly bazar; (b) Bazar day; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 
Column (7).—(o) Nearest motor stand; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (8).—Drinking water facilities available in the village. 

br—^brook. Pi—^pipe-line. cl—canal. spr—spring, 

n—nalla. str—stream- o—scarcity of water. t—tank, 

p—pond. W—big well. rsr—reservoir. w—small well. 


Column (9).—Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, temple, math, 
mosque, dargali, chavadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and inscription ;— 

)I—school. Cs—co-operative society, (sp)—sale and purchase, dh—dharmashala. 

h)—high. (c)—credit. (wvg)—weaving, 

m)—middle. (fmg)—^farming. Fr—^fair. 

pr)—primary. (gr)—group, tl—temple, 

tr-clg)-—^training college, (i)—industrial. m—^math. 

nun—^municipality. (con)—consumers. mq—^mosque, 

tyt—panchayat. (mis)—^miscellaneous. dg—dargah. 

(mp)—multipurpose. 


gym—gymnasium, 
ch—chavadi. 
lib-—^library, 
dp—disp ensary. 
(vet)—^veterinary. 
Cch—Church, 
ins—inscription. 


Months according to Hindu calendar— 

Ct—Chaitra; Vsk—Vaishakha; Jt—Jaishtha- Asd—^Ashadha; Sm—Shravana; Bdp—Bhadrapada; 
An—Ashvina; Kt—Kartjka; Mrg—Margashirsha; Ps—^Pausha; Mg—Magha; Phg—Phalguna; 
Sud—Shuddha (first fortnight of the month); Vad—Vadya (second fortnight of the month). 

N.B.—^Figures for distance in columns (2), (4), (5), (6) and (7) are given in miles and furlongs. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. rns.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Acaler—Umrg;—< 

SW; 250 

5 0; 3243; 630; 

1602 

Local; 

Acavala—Udr;— 

SW; 12-0 

2-3; 574; 164 

312 

Valandi; 2-0 

Adhal—Kim;—3^33 


3-4; 653; 125 

323 

Kalam; 70 

Ahmadapur Urban Area I— 

HQ; 

9-8; 7976; 1448 

1281 

Local; 

Amd;— 





AinSp Oravadl—Prd;— 

SE; 90 

1-9; 100; 19; 29 

Asu; 1 -0 

Ajanasopd® Bk.—^Amd;— 


9-0; 2152; 393; 1007 

Local; 






Ajanasoi}<Ja Kh.—Arr^d;— 


1-7; 456; 73; 234 

Atola; 2'0 , 

anr^'t^r jj. 





Ajarii—Udr;—afgfT^fr 


1-4; 403; 74 

174 

Togri; 20 

Ajani Bk.—Nig;—aTapft 

NE; 

2-7; 900; 167 

566 

Sakol; 

Ajani Kli.—Amd;—STSfeTf .. 

BHSI 

2-2; 671; 129 

333 

Sirur Tajband; 2’0 

Akharavii—Ltr;—3TT^<^I^ • • 

BHQ 

20-7; 722; 142 

386 

Harangul Bk; 3-0 

Akoli —Ltr;— 

SW; 110 

5-7; 909; 178 

389 

Aim ala; 5 0 

AkulagarSnl—Nlg;3i^^JnTi'ift.. 

NE; 120 

2-7; 1053; 185; 533 

Sakol; 30 

Akulaga Sayyad—Nig; 

N; 16-0 

20; 636; 104; 266 

Local; 






A|anial3—^Aus;—SHoSBoST 

N; 40 

7-4; 1800; 365; 662 

Local; 

Ajaijl—Qsm;—STTS'^ft 

N; 80 

7-9; 2086; 379; 958 

Local; 

Aleivar—Prd;— 

NW; 170 

2-2; 679; 107; 313 

Donja; 5’0 

AliyabSd—^Tjr;—3Tf%2TT^?' 

SE; 210 

5-3; 185; 33; 94 

Naldurg; 1 -0 

Alur—Umrg;—3)|<51 < 

SW; 24-0 

17-4; 3999; 787; 1769 

Local; 

Ambanagar—Udr;—SRTTTT .. 

SW; 120 

1-6; 410; 73; 176 

Lasona; 4-0 

Ambega v—^Amd;—.. 

SE; 9 0 

2-0; 385; 75 

; 203 

Sirur Tajband; 2-0 

Ambeganv—Udr;— 

SW; 120 

3-6; 622; 107; 396 

Devani Bk.; 4-0 
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Sholapur; 


Yedashi; 32-0 
LaturRoad; 18'0 


Harangul; 


Mon, I Ashta; 


Stage; 

7-0; Mon. | Kalam; 


3 0; Wed 


Sholapur; 

Na’durg; 

I'O; Sun. 

Kadbagaon; 30‘0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Udgir; 12-0 

Devani Bk.; 

8-0; Wed. 

LaturRoad; |6'0 

Hadolati; 

3-0; Tue. 

Kamalnagar; 7-0 

Devani Bk.; 

4-0; Thu. 


3 SI (2 pr, m); (Js (c); 
Mallikarjun Fr, Ct. Sud, 
1 to 5; 5tl; 2 m; dh; 2 
gym; 2 dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg; ch. 

6 SI (3 pr, m, 2 h); 5 Cs; 
8 tl; 5 m; 4 mq; 2 dh; 
gym; lib; 6 dp. 
tl; gym. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 6 tl; m; 
3 dg; 3 dh; gym; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; Balaji Fr, An. 
Sud. 10; 2 tl; mq; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

2 SI (pr, m); Mhasoba pr, 
Sm. Pratipada; tl; 2 m; 
dg; gym; ch. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 6 tl; 2 m; 
gym; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; 3 dg; 
ch. 

SI (pO; Cs; 3 tl; 2 m; mq; 

2 dg; 2 dh; ch; lib; dp. 
SI (pr); Cs; Vithoba Fr. As. 
Sud. 11 to 15, Mahadeva 
Fr;Ct.Sud. 12; 7 tl; dh; 
2 gym; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; Urus Phg. Vad. 

13 to 14;2tl;dg;gym;ch. 
tl; mq; ch. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; Someshvar 
Fr. Kt. Sud. I; 6 tl; 
3m;mq; gym; ch; 2 lib. 
Sl(pr);tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dh; ch. 
SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; 
ch; dp. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Ambehol—Osm;— 

W; 

40 

2-3; 

412 

237; 

184 

Osmanabad; 4*0 

Ambevadi Ambulaga Bk.— .. 

NE; 

10-0 

1-6; 

114 

18; 

34 

Ambulga Bk.; 1 *0 

Nig;—5rTT 








Ambeva^i MasalgS—Nig;— 

N; 

a • 

1-6; 

613 

107; 

319 


q-?r?riTT 








Ambi—Prd;—Srf^i' 

N; 

20-0 

6-9; 

1731 

339; 

908 

Local; 

Ambulaga—Amd;—STt^^PTT .. 

S; 

27-0 

2-2; 

570 

107; 

309 

Gharni; 3*4 

Ambulaga Bk.—Nig;— 

NE; 

100 

5-3; 

2222 

403; 

797 

Local; 

Ambulaga Men—Nig;—3f^?nTt 

N; 

.. 

2-4; 

443 

74; 

205 

• » • • 









Ambulaga VUvanath—Nig;— .. 

SW; 

• » 

2-8; 

833; 

150; 

433 

.. 









An§ia—^Prd;—SPTToST 

N; 

ll-O' 

6-7; 

1124 

221; 

540 

Local; .. 

Anandavadi—Nig;—.. 

SW; 

120 

.0'8; 

101 

20; 

66 

Ambulga Bk.; 2*0 

Anandavadi—Prd;—31'FT'^'ll^.. 

NE; 

230 

1-3; 

255 

47; 

167 

Ambi; 1 *0 

Anandavadi—Udr;—.. 

SW; 

. • 

2-2; 

327 

63; 

214 

Devani Bk.; 

Anandavadi Ambulaga Bk.— .. 

E; 


0-7; 

501 

88; 

222 

.. 

Nig;—STT'T^fl^f af^vnTT. 








Anandavadi Gaur—Nig;—arf?!?- 

N; 

»» 

0-6; 

214 

36; 

118 

Local; .. 









Anandavadi Hadoli—Nig;— 

S; 

• - 

0-8; 

121 

19; 

57 

.. 









Anandavadi—(^ivaiii Kotal) Nig; 

NW; 

• • 

1-2; 

196 

33: 

11) 

V. 









Anantavadi—Udr;—Slrfrl^T^ • ■ 

SW; 

24-0 

1-5; 

200 

35; 

127 

Valandi; 1*0 

Anapavadi—Udr;—• • 

NW; 

10*0 

0-6; 

147 

25; 

86 

Kini Yalladevi; 2*0 

AnasaravadS—^Nlg;— 

E; 


3-7; 

1006 

193; 

404 


Anasurda—Osm;—*• 

SE; 

no 

21: 

812 

107; 

345 

Bembli; 3*0 

Aiidaru4—^Bhm;— 

NW; 

240 

1-7; 

747 

130; 

406 

Pakharud; 2*0 

Andhora—Prd;—sf^ftTT 

NE; 

40 

1-0; 

209 

31; 

44 

Arangaon; 5*0 

Andhori—Amd;— 

NW; 

17-0 

14-2; 

3690 

597; 

1589 

Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(3) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Vedashi; 

17-0 

1 

Ostnanabad; 4'0; Sun. 

Ostnanabad; 

4’0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Kanifnath 
Fr. Phg. Sud. Il; 3 tl; 
tnq; ch; lib. 

Latur; 

40-0 

Ambtilga Bk.; 1 -0; Sat. 

Katejavalga; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

•• 


.. 


•• 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Barshi; 

35-0 

Local; .. Sun. 


6'0 

w. 

Si (pr); Cs (c); Ganesh 
Chaturthi Fr. Bdp. Sud. 
14; 3 tl; m; 2 mq; 3 gym; 
ch; lib. 

Latur Road; 

6-0 

Nalegaon; 3-0; Sun. 

. . 

3-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latufj 

400 

Local; .. Sat. 

Local; 

■' 

W;n. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; 
3 cs (c); 20 tl; 4 m; mq; 
dg; dh; ch; lib; 2 dp. 


•• 

.. 

•• 


W. 

SI (pr). 


1 

.. 

•• 


w, 1 

i 

Sl(pr). 

Barshi; 

o 

o 

Valvad; 6'0; Mon. 

Parenda; 

n-0 

W;w. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; Kalika Devi 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 3; 4 tl; m; 

gym; ch; lib; 

2 dp (Vet). 

Udgir; 

20-0 

Atnbulga Bk.; 2-0; Sat, 

Local; 


W. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Barshi; 

2I'0 

Anibi; 1-0; Sun. 

Kharda; 

50 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Her; 

6-0 

Devani Bk.; 1 ‘0; Thu. 


1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);3tl. 

• » 


.. 

•• 

• • 

w. 

Sl(pr), 

• • 

•• 

• . « 1 • • 

•• 

• • 

1 

: W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

• • 

•• 

.. 


• • 

w. 

SI (pr). 

•• 

•• 

.. 

1 


w. 


Udgir; 

26-0 

Hisamnagar; 3-0; Sun. 

Halgara; 

80 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; m. 

Tondar; 

40 

Vadhotia Bk.; 3'0; Wed. 

Vadhona Bk.; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

• « 





w. 

Sl(pr). 

Yedashi; 

24-0 

Vadgaon; 7’0; Mon. 

Vadgaon; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; m; ch. 

yedashi; 

48-0 

Ita; 2’0; Sat, 


7-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Barshi; 

18-0 

Parenda; 4-0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

Local; 

i 

Local; .. Thu. 

Kingaon; 

6-0 

W;w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 3 tl; 

3 m; mq; dg; dh; ch; 

2 lib; 2 dp (Vet). 
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Village Nanie 

(0 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Andhori—Prd;— 

NE; 

4-0 

1-3; 

272; 

43; 1 i 1 

Parenda; 

4-0 

Andora—Aus;—ar^TT 

NW; 

12-0 

5-6; 

982; 

184; 506 

Bhada; 

4-0 

An dor a—Kim;— 

SW; 

5-0 

7-6; 

1853; 

380; 844 

Local; 

•• 

Andora—Tjr;— 

SE; 

22-0 

25-3; 

4608; 

884; 1806 

Local; 

-• 

Anjanasonda—Bhm;—afafirKf?! 

N; 

150 

40 

715 

142; 352 

Ghatpimpari; 

2'0 

Antaraganv—Prd;—■ • 

NE; 

12-0 

2-9 

809 

154; 423 

Ida; 

0-4 

Antaravali—^Prd;— 

N; 

26-0 

4-9 

913 

160; 519 

Local; 

•• 

Apacunda—^Aus;— 

SE; 

8-0 

3-9 

1008 

187; 559 

Ausa; 

8-0 

Apasihga—^Tjr;—aiT’TfB'^ 

N; 

4-0 

10-5 

2150 

399; 876 

Local; 


Arabali—^Tjr;—aTT^oSt 

SE; 

29-0 

2-6; 

481 

91; 254 

Yevata; 

3-0 

Aral! Bk.—Tjr;—aiTdj'r W- 

SE; 

100 

9-1 

1430 

293; 672 

Local; 


Aral! Kh.—^I’jr;— 

SE; 

13-0 

3-4 

952 

198; 390 

Arli Bk.; 

1-2 

Aranaganv—^Prd;—• • 

NE; 

100 

3-3 

835 

167; 414 

Local; 

, , 

Arani—Osm;—av^nft 

NE; 

220 

5-7 

1576; 310; 712 

Local; 

•• 

Arasanal—Udr;— 

SW; 

9 0 

2-9 

460 

90; 259 

Devrjan; 

30 

Arasoli—Bhm;— 

SE; 

4-0 

5-2 

851 

144; 443 

Vanjarvadi; 

1-4 

Ari—Nig;—3T^ 

N; 

26-0 

2-5 

368 

100; 216 

Sirur Anantpal 3'0 

Arnl—Umrg;—^arnfl 

NW; 

320 

3-0 

918 

(67; 519 

Kanegaon; 

2-0 

Arvi—Ltr;— 

N; 

2-0 

2-6 

247 

48; 144 

Nandgaon; 

2-0 

Asiv—^Aus;— 

SW; 

170 

2-4 

2596 

454; 1293 

Local; 

• ■ 

Asia—Amd;—STT^T 

SW; 

28-0 

6-3; 1549; 242; 544 

Local; 

•• 

A?ta—Prd;— 

NE; 

18-0 

7-2; 1712; 266; 739 

Local; 

•• 
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Uilway Station; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 


information 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 



SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; Urus Ct. 
Sud. I; 3 tl; m; dg; ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (c, mis), 
2 tl; in; mq; dh; ch. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 
Khandob.-! Fr. Ps. Paut- 
niina; 5 tl; 2 m; 3 mq; 
gym; ch; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dg; ch, 
SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 4 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; mq; dg; 
gym; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; 
lib. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 C's 
(fmg, mi.s); 3 tl; dg; dh; 
ch; dp. 

SI (pr); 5 tl; mq; dg; 
gym; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Uru» 
March; 3 tl; mq; dg; 
gym; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; 2 mq 
dg; gym; ch; lib. 

SI (pr) Cs; tl; mq; ch; lib. 
SI (m); Cs (c); 3 tl; dh; 
ch; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Si (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

SI (pr); 2 tl;ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr; 
Mrg. Sud. 6; 4 tl; m; 
dg; dh; ch; dp. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; 
m; mq; dg; dh; gym; ch; 
lib; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba Fr. 
Mrg. Vad; 5 tl; m; mq; ch. 
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Village Name 

(I) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Ajta Jahagir—Umrg;—3l |SSI 

SE; 

6-0 

1-7; 

691; 

171; 

372 

Chicholi 

Jahagir; 

2-0 

A$ta KSsar—Umrg;— 

SW; 

20-0 

8-6; 

3329; 

651; 

1485 

Local; 











Asu—Prd;—3TT^ 

SE; 


4-8; 

1127; 

208; 

462 

Local; 


Atanur—Udr;— 

NE; 

14-0 

4-5; 

1183; 

190; 

473 

Local; 


Athardi—Kim; —3rT'T^ 

NW; 

70 

1-3; 

421; 

77; 

192 

Itkur; 

5 0 

Atola —Amd;—STJt'Zr 

SW; 

280 

4-4; 

1363; 

225; 

664 

Local; 

•• 

Auodha —Nig;—sftjf 

SE; 


2-6; 

649; 

114; 

336 


•• 

Aurad—Umrg;—sftTT^ 

SW; 

60 

4-3; 

1203; 

260; 

551 

Gunjoti; 

2-0 

Aurad ^ahajanl—Nig;—SfYu? 

E; 

14-0 

55'2; 

3544; 

544; 

956 

Local; 


9T?T3nft. 









Aurangapur—Nig;—3fY^rT^ .. 


. . 

included in Urban Area I. 

. . 


Aus4 Urban Area I —Aus;— 

HQ; 


149; 

0,007; 

1914; 

2731 

Local; 


?TmTV ftnfn’T-I. 









Av54 SirapOr—Kim;—31^1? 

E; 

120 

4-2; 

1214; 

242; 

618 

Shiradhon; 

3-0 










Avalako ^4®* —**» —ST^^’^uTT 

NE; 

50 

3-8; 

1271; 

223; 

539 

Local; 

‘ * 

Av arap imp ri—Prd; —aTT^RpT^l 

S; 

30 

3 0; 

382; 

70; 

218 

Kapilapuri; 

LO 

Bibaladara—^Amd;—•. 

SE; 

150 

1-9; 

530; 

94; 

302 

Vaigaon; 

3 0 

Babajagadv— Tjr, — •. 

SE; 

260 

1-5; 

348; 

55; 

184 

Itkal; 

30 

Babalasur—Umrg;—5(«fo4^T .. 

N; 

100 

1-6; 

347; 

66; 

249 

Narangvadi; 

20 

Babhalagaiiv—Kim;—^^05*71? 

SW; 

14-0 

42; 

1008; 

242; 

546 

Dahiphal; 

20 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water' 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Sholapur; 

60-0 

Turori; 

2-0; Sat. 

Turori; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; m; ch. 

Sholapur; 

34-0 

Local; 

. . Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); pyt; 
Cs (c); 4 tl; 4dh; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Shendri; 

40 

Parenda; 

.. Sun. 

•• 

I-O 

w; w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Muyabu Fr. 
Mg.; 3 tl; mq; dg; 2 gym, 

Udgir; 

14-0 

Udgir; 

14-0; Thu. 

* * 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Ghyalpa Maha- 
raj Fr. Vsk. Sud. 7 to 8; 

2 tl; m; mq; 2 dp. 

Yedashi; 

17-0 

Itkur; 

5 0; Fri. 

Kalam; 

7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur Road; 

40 

Chakur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Latur Road; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; dg; 
dh; ch. 





-• 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Vsk. 
Vad. 8 to 10; tl. 

Sholapur; 

50-0 

Gunjoti; 

2-0; Thu. 

Gunjoti; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (m); Cs; 2 tl; 2 dh; 
ch; lib. 

Bhalki; 

20-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

3 Sl (pr, m,h); 3 Cs(c,Bp); 

4 tl; 2 m; mq; 3 dg; 








3 dh; ch; lib; 2 dp.. 

Latur; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

i 

1 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, 2 h); Cs; 18 tl; 

7 m; 7 mq; 5 dg; 2 dh; 

2 gym; lib; 7 dp. 

-vlurud; 

13-0 

Shiradhon; 

3 0; Fri. 

Kalarn; 

12-0 

rv. 

Sl (pr); tl; dh; ch. 

Udgir; 

5-0 1 

Udgir; 

5-0; Thu. 

Nagalgaon; 

3-0 

W; w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh; lib; 
dp (vet). 

Kurduvadi; 

4-0 

Parenda; 

3'0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

3-0 

rv. 

Sl (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl; 
gyra;ch. 

Latur Road; 29'0 

Hadolati; 

3-0; Tue. 

Sirur Tajbandi 

; 5-0 

w. 

Sl (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

250 

Andora; 

7'0; Mon. 

•• 

2-0 

w. 

Sl (pr); Cs (mis); 2 tl. 

Latur; 

36-0 

Chakur; 

4 0; Fri. 


0-1 

w. 

Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; lib. 

Yedashi; 

120 

Dahiphal; 

2-0; Thu. 

Massa; 

2-0 

W;w. 

Sl (pr); Cs (mp); Yesa; 
Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 8i 
2 tl; gym; ch. 


A-1272—52-A 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance 
(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Babhajaganv—^Ltr;— 

SE; 

40 

6-3; 

2053; 

395; 

627 

Local; 


Ba^ur—Nig;— 

S; 

170 

2-6; 

1776; 

363; 

634 

Local; 

•• 

Bahul—Kim;— 

NW; 

10-0 

1-7; 

549; 

93; 

295 

Kalam; 

100 

Bakali—Nig;— 

NE; 

15-0 

2-4; 

865; 

165; 

396 

Local; 


Balasfir—XJmrg;—s(et^< 

NW; 

5-4 

9-4; 

2287; 

395; 

997 

Local; 

• • 

Barnaul—Ltr;— 

NE; 

Il-O 

2-8; 

807; 

142; 

358 

Bhatangli; 

2-0 

Bamapi—Nig;— 

SW; 

6-0 

2-2; 

509; 

73; 

237 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

Bamaiji—Osm;— 

SE; 

14-0 

6-5; 

1466; 

305; 

835 

Local; 

•• 

Bamapi—Udr;—^T’T'TT 

S; 

SE; 

6-0 

2*6; 

562; 

100; 

300 

Hon all; 

1-4 

1 

Bam aijiv adl—Osm; — 

12-0 

5-2; 

1691; 

314; 

984 

Bamani; 

2*0 

Ban Savaraganv—^Amd;— 

S; 

24-0 

1*8; 

356; 

66; 

189 

Mohanal; 

3*0 










Bana^ejaki—Udr;—•. 

SW; 

2-4 

4*9; 

1121; 

181; 

514 

Udgir; 

2*4 

BanegSnv —Aus—^l’'T*IT^ 

S; 

23-0 

2-7; 

367? 

67; 

191 

Talni; 

2-0 

Baramgcl VadI—Kim;— 

SW; 

10-0 

1*7; 

277; 

61; 

147 

Satephal; 

6*0 










Baramacivadl—Nig;—TUTrTt 

S; 

10 

1*0; 

72; 

12; 

42 












BaramagSnv Kh.—Osm;— 

SE; 

130 

1*5; 

256; 

48; 

157 

Kanegaon; 

4*0 










Bara^apGr—^Bhm;— 

NW; 

50 

1*3: 

210; 

186; 

98 

UIup; 

1*4 

Barha^japur—^Aus;—.. 

NW; 

8-0 

2*); 

395; 

76; 

228 

Korangala; 

1*4 

Barul—^Tjr;—^TT'^ 

SE; 

8-4 

7*9; 

1319; 

255; 

561 

Local; 

•• 

BasapQr—Nig;— 

NE; 

11-0 

1*7 

673; 

133; 

356 

Nitur;'* 

5*0 

Basavantapar—^Ltr;—■ • 

NW; 

3-0 

0*6; 

70; 

12; 

31 

Latur; 

3-0 


A.I2 72—52.B 







OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


819 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand 
Distance 

(7) 

> 

1 

Water 

1 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Latur; 

40 , 

1 

Latur; 

4 0, Sat. 

Latur; 

40; 

1 

1 

W; w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 4 tl; 
3 mq; dg; dh; gym; 
lib; dp (Vet). 

Latur; 


Local; 

.. Thu. 

1 

1 

Kasarsirsi; 

4-0 

W;n. , 

1 

1 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Vsk., Tukaram Fr. Mg. 
Sud. Paurnima; 2 tl; 
m; mq; dg; lib; dp. 

Yedashi; 

360 

Nandur Ghat; 

5-0; Tue. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Latur Road; 

20-0 

Nitur; 

4‘0; Mon. 

1 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; ttiq; ch 

Sholapur; 

52-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 
dh; gym;ch; lib. 

Kadpur; 

6-0 

Kharola; 

2'0; Wed. 

Bhatkhcda; 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
dh; ch. 

Latur; 

2I'0 

Ni langa; 

6-0,• Thu. 

Ni langa; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dg; 
dh; ch. 

Murud; 

35-0 

Bemhii; 

1 

1 

1 

j 

5-0; Mon. 

Bavi 

(Osmanabad); 

I 

8-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Hanuman Jayanti Ct. 
Sud. 15; 4 tl; ni; dg; dh; 
gym;ch. 

Udgir; 

60 

Udgir; 

6 0; Thu. 

1 Moglia; 

i 


w. 

Si (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Pauminia; 3 tl. 

Yedashi; 

24-0 

Tuljapui; 

9 0; Tue. 

Bavi 

(Osmanabad); 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Paurnima; tl; dh; ch. 

Latur Road; 

2-0 

1 Chakur; 

1 

3 0; Fri. 

Latur Road; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Udgir; 

2-4 

Udgir; 

2-4; Thu. 

Udgir; 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Latur; 


Killari; 

4'0; Sat. 


60 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Kalam; 

60 

Tadvale; 

5 0; Tue. 

1 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

•• 

•• 


.. 

1 

•• 

w. 


Murud; 

25-0 

Ujani; 

3-0; Wed. 

Bavi 11 -0 

(Osmanabad); 

w. 

tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

40-0 

Bhum; 

6 0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

18-0 

Ansa; 

8-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Sholapur; 


Local; 

.. Sun. 


1-4 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Baleshvar 
Fr. Mg; 3 tl; mq; dg; 
gym; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Latur; 


Niur; 

5-0; Mon.. 

Nitur; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Ca; 2 tl; ch. 

Latur; 


Latur; 

3-0; Sat. 

Latur; 

1 

3-0- 

W. 

SI (pr);2tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Basavan tav a^i—^Tjr; —i 

SE; 

11-2 

3-4; 701; 

143; 365 

.Vrli Bk.; 

3-0 

Batanapur—Udr;— 

S; 

160 

1-5; 459; 

81; 250 

Lasona; 

30 

Bavaci—^Prd;— 

E; 

3-6 

2-9; 683; 

120; 318 

Khasapuri; 

2-0 

Bavalagahv—Udr;—q. • 

NW; 

150 

1-1; 320; 

55; 180 

Uchlamb; 

20 

B3vi—Bhrn;— 

NW; 

10-0 

5-6; 1202; 

222; 600 

Jamb; 

2-0 

BSvI—Kim — 

SW; 

100 

9-7; 1940; 

404; 1005 

Local; 


B5vl (Phoki)—Osm;— 

N; 

100 

1-7; 124; 

26; 61 

Khamgaon; 

2-0 








Bavi (Usmanabad)—Osm;— 

SE; 

90 

4-6; 907; 

172; 534 

Uharur; 

3-0 

(^iTPTRr?). 







BedagS —Umrg;— 

SE; 

7-0 

5-9; 1487; 

378; 790 

Local; 


BedaravSdl—Bhm;—.. 

NW; 

130 

1-3; 301; 

65; 177 

Pathrud; 

20 

Begada—Osm;—q<[dr 

S; 

6-0 

2-1; 450; 

98; 278 

Pavaner; 

2-0 

Belaganv—Amd;— 

SW; 

180 

1 -8; 600; 

103; 279 

Satala Kh.; 

40 

Belagahv—Bhm;'— 

SW; 

80 

1-7; 291; 

53; 147 

Chinchpur; 

1-0 : 

Belakuod—^Aus;— 

SW; 

10-0 

0-8; 1187; 

241; 491 

Local; 

1 

* * i 

Bclainb—Urnrg;— 

SW; 

13-0 

6-6; 1886; 

366; 960 

Murum; 

3-0 i 

( 

Belaiakaraga—Udr;— 

SE; 

9-0 

2-1; 545; 

110; 384 

Dhondi 

Hippraga; 

3-0 

BelasSi^avI—Udr;— 

NW; 

•• 

1-7; 506: 

93 ; 221 

Vadhona Bk.; 

2-0 

Belavgdi—^Tjr,— 

SE; 

21-0 

0-9; 211; 

41; 117 

Kilaj; 

20 

Belura—Amd;— 

■*9 

S: 

70 

2-8: 529; 

97; 295 

Ahmadpur; 

4-0 

Bembaji—Osm;— 

E; 

12-0 

18-1; 6081; 

882; 2808 

Local; 

•• 

Bcndaga—^Nlg;—^37rT 

SE; 

40 

2-2: 397; 

69; 129 

Makni; 

2-0 

Bei;idaka]—Umrg;—oldTila^ 

NW; 

270 

1-8; 522; 

105; 281 

Lohara Bk.; 

20 

Bcvans}—Nig;— 

N; 

16-0 

2-8; 767; 

147; 450 

Halki; 

20 

Bhada—^Aus;— 

NW; 

80 

12-6: 2335; 

475; 1263 

Local; 


Bhadacivadi—Osm;— 

N; 

13-0 

0-9; 129; 

24; 58 

Alni; 

2-0 












OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


821 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
inform ation 

(9) 

Sholapur; 

400 

Arli Bk.; 

5 0; Sat. 

•• 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (fmg-gr) 

! 3 tl; dg; ch. 

Kamalnagar; 

7'0 


. . 

Kamalnagar; 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Shendri; 

10-0 

Parenda; 

3'6; Sun. 

Bramhagaon; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; gym; ch. 

Hen 

50 

Nalegaon; 

4 0; Wed. 

Chakur; 

4'0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Barshi; 

18-0 

Pathrud; 

2 0; Fri. 


too 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Tembe 
Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 
2tl;gyra;ch. 

Yedashi; 

200 

Terkheda; 

4 0; Sat. 


4-4 

W. 

Si (pr); Cs; 5 tl; 2 m; mq. 

Ter; 

5-0 

Tadvle; 

2-4; Tue. 

Rui Dhoki; 

20 

W;w. 

tl. 

Yedashi; 

21-0 

Tuljapur; 

5-0; Tue. 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Latur; 

550 

Kigg': 

2-0; Wed. 

Umarga; 

70 

W;str. 

SI (pr); 6tl; mq;ch. 

Barshi; 

190 

Pathrud; 

2-0; Fri. 

; Bhum; 

130 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

200 

Gaudgaon; 

3-0; Mon. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch; dp. 

Janval; 

40 

Kingaon; 

7 0; Wed. 

Patoda; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Barshi; 

16-0 

Walwad; 

3-0; Mon. 

Bhuni; 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Latur; 

22-0 

Ujani; 

6 0; Wed. 

1 

Ausa; 

100 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 4 tl; 
inq;gy”'; Hb;dp. 

Sholapur; 

450 

Murum; 

3*0; Sun. | 

1 

1 

Murum; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Vsk. Paumima; 5 tl; 
2 m; dg; dh; ch. 

Local; 

•• 

Udgir; 

9 0; Thu. , 

•• 

2-0 

w. 

si(pr); Cs; 4tl; mq;dg;ch. 

Udgir; 

140 

Vadhona 

Bk.; 

2 0; Wed. 

VadhoAa Bk.; 

20 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

400 

Salgara 

Divti; 

2'0; Mon. 


2-0 

wjn. 

SI (pr); Mhasoba Fr. Asd; 
tl. 

Latur Road; 

17-0 

Ahtnadpur; 

1 

4'0 Mon. 

Shirur 

Tajband; 

2-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ter; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


100 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (mp); 
Khandoba Fr. Mrg; 4 tl; 
m; mq; dg; 3 dh; gym; 
ch; 2 dp. 

lAtur; 

44-0 

Nilanga; 

4-0; Thu. 

Nilanga 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Sholapur; 

450 

Izohara Bk.; 2'0; Fri. 1 

Lohara Bk.; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); Ca; Omkaranath 
Maharaj Fr. Jt. VadI 30; 
2 tl; m; dg. ch. 

Latur; 

16-0 

Sirur Anantpal; Wed. 

. . 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ausa Road; 

80 

Borgaon; 

2 0; Thu. 

Ausa; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; mq; dg; dp. 

Yedashi; 

50 

Yedashi; 

5-0; Mon. 

Stage; 

0-1 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

Direction; 

Area (So. ms 

Pop.; 

Post Office; 


Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists ’ 

Distance 



distance 







(I) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Bh3(Jaganv—Ltr;— 

NE; 

70 

I'S 

765; 

150; 

346 

Bhatangli; 

2-6 

Bhai^i—Ltr;— 

NE; 

100 

2-3 

567; 

98; 

191 

Bhatangli; 

1-4 

Bhakasakheda—Udr;—¥rf=fr??^3'f 

SW; 

80 

3-1 

913; 

159; 

294 

Devarjan; 

2-0 

Bhanasagahv—Osm;— 

NW; 

160 

3-3 

802; 

158; 

472 

Alni; 


Bhaa4^ganv—Prd;—TTf^^fTf^ • • 

NE; 

150 

1-7 

568; 

112; 

205 

Mankeshvar; 

2-0 

Bhand arav acli—O sm; —’tf 

NE; 

12-0 

2-9 

947; 

27; 

454 

Arani; 

3-0 

BhaijiJari—Osm;— 

SE; 

14-0 

2-7 

946; 

162; 

265 

Kanegaon; 

4-0 

Bhatagali—Umrg;—^^fTr^THToS)' .. 

NW; 

35-0 

5‘6 

1884; 

444; 

789 

Local; 

•• 

Bh5takhe<ila—Ltr;—.. 

NE; 

8-0 

2-0 

910; 

174; 

491 

Bhatangli; 

2'0 

Bhatambri—Tjr;—Trig'll' 

SE; 

5-0 

I •4- 

240; 

40; 

110 

Mangrul; 

1-4 

Bhatanga}!—Ltr;—Wlcl’PloJI 

NE; 

8-0 

6-9; 1661; 

321; 

733 

Local; 

•• 

Bhat Sangavi—Amd;—W B'rtT^ 

SW; 

25-0 

1-6; 564; 

110; 

267 

Mohanal; 

3-4 

BhafSangavi—Kim;—■tTTS' 

W; 

2-0 

0-9; 185; 

34; 

74 

Kalam; 

2-0 

Bhat Sirapura—Kim;—^2; f?R!- 

SE; 

50 

20; 893; 

175; 

476 

Mangrul; 

2-0 

5^- 

Bheta—^Aus;—^VT?T 

NW; 

n-0 

5-4 

1556; 

297; 

849 

Ekurka; 

40 

Bhikar Sarola—Osm;— 

NE: 

140 

3-1 

968 ; 

167; 

439 

Palsap; 

1-4 

BTCVr. 









Bhihgoli—Nig;— 

S; 

18-0 

0 - 8 ; 398 ; 

80; 

160 

Sirur 

2-0 








Anantpal; 


Bhogaji—Kim;— 

NW; 

70 

2-6 

656; 

118; 

4 O 9 

Itkur; 

3-0 

Bhogalagahv—Bhra;— 

W; 

5-4 

1-4 

395; 

74; 

224 

Ulup; 

4-0 

Bhoinja—Prd;— 

N; 


3-8 

519; 

96; 

300 

Sonari; 

2-0 

Bhoisamudraga—Ltr;— 

NW; 

8-0 

3-6 

940; 

177; 

481 

Jevali; 

2-0 

KSJTT. 









Bhonagiri—Bhm;—>fl'tTplTl‘ 

NE; 

3-0 

2-4 

: 162; 

27; 

96 

Bhum; 

3-0 

BhopanI—Udr;—^^ftTtTl' 

S; 

60 

1-8; 490; 

80; 

290 

Hoiiali; 

0-4 









OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


823 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Baaar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

1 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Latur; 

70 

Latur; 

7 0; Sat. 

. . 

20 

W;w, 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq; ch. 

Janval; 

60 

Latur; IQ'O; Sat. 

Mahalangra; 

10 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Her; 

5-0 

Udgir; 

8-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

1 

80 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Pyt; Jagadamba 
Devi- Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4 
tl; 2 m; ch. 

Yedashi; 

60 

Osmanahad; 

Sun. 

Osmanahad; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Barshi; 

7-0 

Javala; 

3-0; Wed. 


60 

rv. ' 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Palsap; 

5'0 

Ter; 

4-0; Mon. 


70 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Siddheshvar 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 30, Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; dh; 
gym; ch. 

Ter; 

180 

Ujani; 

2-0; Wed. 

140 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dh; 
ch. 

Latur; 

300 

laihara Bk, 

7-0; Fri. 

1 

Lohara Bk.; 

70 

rv. 

1 

2 SI (pr, h); pyt; Cs (c-gr); 
Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 14; 
3 tl; m; mq; gym; ch; 
lib. 

Latur; 

8-0 

Latur; 

8'0: Sat. 

Local; 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq; dh; 
ch; dp (Vet). 

Sholapur; 

25-0 

Mangrul; 

1-4; Mon, 

•• 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; tl; ch. 

Latur; 

•• 

L atur; 

.. Sat. 

Bhatkheda; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (h); Cs; tl; 2 mq; dh; 

ch. 

I^atur Road; 

2-4 

Chakur; 

3-4; Fri. 

•• 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Yedashi; 

280 

Kalarn; 

2’0; Mon. 

Kalam; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Dhoki; 

no 

Kalam; 

5-0; Mon. 

Kalam; 

01 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; m; 
dg;dh; gym; ch. 

Nivali; 

40 

Borgaon; 

2 0; Thu. 


60 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; ch. 

Palsap; 

0-4 

Ter; 

4-0; Mon. 

Dhorala; 

1 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Datta Jayanti 
Mrg. Sud. 15; 2 tl; dg. 

•• 


Sirur Anant 
pal; 

-2 0; Wed. 

Sirur Anantp aJ; 

1 

I-O 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr);dg. 

Yedashi; 

160 

llkur; 

3-0; Fri. 

Massa; 

60 

n. 

SI (pr): tl; m; ch. 

Barshi; 

16 0 

Walwad; 

5-4; Mon. 


5-4 

w;rv. 

Si (p r); tl; ch. 

Barshi; 

24'0 

Sonari; 

2-0; Fri. 


6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; gym. 

Ilarangul Bk; 

40 

Latur; 

8'0; Sat. 

- • 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Barshi; 

170 

Bhuin; 

3-0; Thu. 

Stage; 

1-2 

rv. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Belshakarga; 

4-0 

Devani Bk; 

2-0; Wed. 

Mogha; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
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Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (Sq. nis.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post Office; 
Distance 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Bhosa—Kim;— 

SW; 

130 

2-3 

750 

133; 

385 

Yermala; 

6-0 

Bhosa—Ltr;—TftBT 

NW; 

300 

2-8 

647 

137; 

348 

Vagholi; 

2-0 

Bhosaga—Umrg;— 

W; 

160 

3-5 

805 

166; 

314 

Dastapur; 

2-0 

Bhotra—Prd;—TTt^f 

W; 

30 

4-6 

825 

155; 

379 

Parenda; 

3-0 

Bhoyara—^Ltr;— 

W; 

120 

5-7; 572: 104; 

302 

Savargaon; 

1-0 

Bhum (Urban Area I)—Bhm;— 

HQ; 


15-8; 5475; 1074; 

1063 

Local; 


(Hnrd f^nTpr I). 









Bhusani—^Aus;— 

NE; 

120 

1-8; 524; 90; 

271 

Babhalgaon; 

2-0 

Bhusani—'Umrg;— 

SW; 

. 

6-5; 1613; 318; 

716 

Chincholi 

2-0 








Bhuyar; 


BhQtamugall—Nig;—TTrPT'Ibfft 

S; 

, 

3-0 

1046 

I95; 

424 


, , 

Bibral—Nig;— 

NE; 


1-3 

339 

64; 

140 



Dijanavadi—Tjr;—.. 

SE; 

80 

0-5 

830 

139; 

441 

'I’irth Kh.; 

40 

BindagI Hal—Ltr;— 

SE; 

12 0 

1-4 

662 

113; 

302 

Holi; 

30 

Biravall—^Aus;— 

SW; 

12-0 

0-6; 1247; 243; 

656 

Shivali 

3-0 

Birobacf VadI—Prd;— 

N; 

22-4 

0-5; 134; 22; 

70 

Ambi; 

0-4 

Bodakha—Amd;—«('|d«ai 

SE; 

100 

J-8 

440 

84; 

273 

Vaygaon; 

2-0 

Bodakha—Ltr;— 


180 

1-6 

458 

76; 

190 

Javala Bk.; 

20 

Bodakh a—Prd; —?>!T3T 

E; 

6-6 

1-5 

237 

40; 

122 

Khasgaon; 

3-0 

BokanagaAv—Ltr;—.. 

SE; 

100 

21 

844 

133; 

361 

Holi; 

2-0 

BojegBnv—^Tjr;—^od^liq 

SE; 

360 

2-9; 851; 166; 

456 

Alur; 

1-4 

Bo|egilnv—Udr;—^lc6<||^ 

SW; 

210 

2-3 

479 

94; 

287 

Dcvani Bk.; 

8-0 

Boleganv Bk.—Nig;—f. 

S; 


1-9 

607 

102 ; 

292 



BolegBbv Kh.—Amd;— 

SW; 

29 0 

1-3 

135 

25; 

68 

Atola; 

10 










Boleganv Kh.—Nlg;-^1B^W. 

NE; 


2-4 

294 

50; 

131 


.. 

Bombali Bk.—Udr;— 

SW; 

230 

1-5 

329 

• 68; 

188 

Valandi; 

50 

Bombali Kh.—Udr;—tj. 

>S 

SW; 

21 0 

20 , 

432; 

73; 

251 

Valandi; 

4-0 

Bopala—Ltr;— 

SW; 

180 

30; 

731; 

150; 

1 

427 

Ekurka; 

2 0 

















OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


825 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

i 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

(5) 

1 

(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

r edashi; 

6-0 

Dahiphal; 

1 0; Thu. 

Gaur Pati; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg; ch. 

durud Bk.; 

10-0 

Murud Bk,; 

8-0; Wed. 

Murud Bk.; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

iholapur; 

37-0 

Murum; 

12-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;w. 

Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; ch. 

.^urduvadi; 

12-0 

Parenda; 

3-0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

30 

W;w; 

Sl(pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

kusa Road; 

I-O 

Latur; 

15-0; Sat. 

Murud 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; dg; gym. 





Akola; 



ch; dp. 

Barshi; 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;w; 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Alam 




1 



rv. , 

Prabhu Fr, Mrg. Paur- 
nima Vad.land 2;l6tl; m; 
7 mq; 2 dg; 2 dh; 5 gym; 
ch; 21ib; 7 dp. 

Latur; 

6'0 

Latur; 

6-0; Thu. 

Latur; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

50-0 

Murum; 

4-0; Sun. 

Murum; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (p r); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . . . 

, , 

, , 

w. 

SI (pr). 





• . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Sholapur; 

32-0 

Arli Bk.; 

3 0; Sat. 

Tirth Bk.; 

20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); dg; ch. 

Latur; 

12-0 

Chiiicholi 

4-0; Thu. j 

Latur; 

100 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (mp); 2 tl; 



(Pan); 





m; ch. 

Nivali; 

12-0 

Shivali; 

3 0; Thu. 

Ausa; 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Barshi; 

21-0 

Ambi; 

0-4; Sun. 


, , 

w. 


Latur Road; 

18-0 

Hadolti; 

3 0; Tue. 

Sirur 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 





Tajband; 




Ausa Road; 

10-0 

Javala Bk.; 

2-0; Thu. 

Murud Bk,; 

90 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);Cs(gr);tl;ch. 

Shendri; 

7-0 

Parenda; 

6 ‘6; Sun. 

Bramhgaon; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c) (gr); tl. 

Latur; 

10-0 

Chincholi 

4-0; Thu. 

Latur; 

8’0 

W;ry. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 



(pan); 

Vagdari; 

4-0; Sun. 

Andora; 

Il-O 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg; dh; 








ch. 

Kamalnagar; 10-0 

Devani Bk.; 

8-0; Wed. 

. . 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; dg; ch. 




. . 

* , 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Latur Road; 

4-0 

Chakur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Latur Road; 

4-0 

w. 

2 tl; dg. 

. , 



< « • • 



w. 

SI (pr). 

Udgir; 

23-0 

Valandi; 

5'0; Tue. 

Udgin 

20-0 


SI (pr); tl; mq; ch. 

Udgir; 

21-0 

Valandi; 

4-0; Tue. 

Udgir; 

21-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Maniti Fr. Ct. Sud. 








Paurnima; 2 tl. 

Ausa Road; 

5-0 

Borgaon; 

5-0; Thu. 

Murud 

8-0 

w. 

Si (pr); 2 tl; dh; ch. 





Akola; 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Boragariv—Aus;— 

NW; 

90 

3-7; 

892; 

185; 

512 

Bhada; 

2-0 

Boraganv—Kim;— 

SW; 

10-0 

3-5; 

890 ; 

178; 

461 

Itkur; 

20 

Boraganv --Tjr; —^ | (q 

SE; 

26-0 

19-5; 

742; 

142; 

349 

Hangarga 

2-0 

Boraganv Bk.—Amd;—•sflTTIT^ 

S; 

16-0 

2 -0; 

475; 

88 ; 

173 

Naldurg; 

Ajansonda 

2-0 

sr. 

o 

Boraganv Bk.—Kim;—^ 

SE; 

13-0 

3-4; 

597; 

115; 

331 

Bk.; 

Devadhanora; 

2-0 

Boraganv Bk.—Ltr;—Sf. 

VS 

W; 

18-0 

8-5; 

1743; 

324; 

594 

Local; 


Boraganv Bk—Udr;— 

NE; 


2 -2; 

727; 

131; 

373 

Bijalgaon; 

2-0 

Boraganv Kh.—Amd;— 

NW; 

100 

0 -8; 

223; 

56; 

104 

Mavalgaon; 

2-0 

"a 









Boraganv Kh.—Kim;— 

SE; 

14-4 

2 -1; 

619; 

124; 

296 

Naigaon; 

2-0 

>9 









BoragaAv Kh.—Udr;- 

NE; 

12-0 

1-4; 

368; 

63; 

186 

Gudsur; 

3-0 

>a 









Boraganv Kh. Kej—Kim;—ITi'T- 

E; 

10-0 

10 ; 

412; 

78; 

179 

Savargaon; 

30 

%5r. 









Boraganv Raje—Osm;— 

E; 

14-0 

2-4; 

766; 

142; 

382 

Chikhali; 

2-0 










Borakheda—Osm;— 

E; 

15-0 

2-5; 

712; 

132; 

435 

Bembali; 

20 

Boranadivadi (Najadurg).—Tjr; 

SE; 


1 -6; 

243; 

42; 

117 

Salgara 

2-0 

BoraphaJ—Aus;—TiTTioS 

SW; 

4-0 

6 -0; 

1366; 

269; 

677 

Divti; 

Local; 


Borasurl—-Nig;— 

SE; 

8-0 

5-8; 

1844; 

288; 

726 

Local; 


Boravanti—Kim;— 

SE; 

8-0 

2 -2; 

215; 

39; 

120 

Javala kh; 

14-0 

Boravatl—Ltr;—^ 

N; 

40 

1 -6; 

622 ; 

113; 

329 

Latur; 

4-0 

Borina—Kim;— 

S; 

6-0 

2 -2; 

823; 

154; 

388 

Local; 


Borl — Bhm; — 

E; 

10-0 

1 -8; 

208; 

43; 

97 

Terkheda; 

3-0 

Bori—Ltr;— 

SE; 

10-0 

3-9; 

2103; 

376; 

574 

Local; 

" 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

( 7 ) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

LUsa Road; 

60 

Ivocal; 

.. Thu. 

Ausa Road; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Vithoba Fr. 
Asd. Paurnima; 5 tl; m; 
dh; gym; ch. 

’’edashi; 

36-0 

Itkur; 

2-0; Fri. 

Maas a; 

6-0 

W;vv. 

Sl (pr); Cs; Dhaneshavr 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9 and 10; 
2 tl; m; ch. 

Iholapur; 

39-0 

Nandgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Jalkot; 

4’0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mamti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; dg. 

vatur Road; 

8-0 

Chapoli; 

5-0; Wed. 

Hali; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Jhoki; 

50 

Dhoki; 

5-0; Tue. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

■Jivali; 

1-4 

I.ocal; 

Fri. 

Stage; 

0-1 

w. 

2 Sl (pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); 
6 tl; mq; dg; gym; dp. 

Jdgir; 

14-0 

Khadka; 

4-0; Fri. 

Khadka; 

40 

rv. 

SI (pr);pyt;Cs(c);tl;ch. 

•• 


Ah mad pur; 

.. Mon. 

•• 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Vlurud; 

5-0 

Murud Bk.; 

5 - 0 ; Wed. 

Murud Bk.; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

Sl (pr); Cs; Pevi Fr. Ps. 
Sud. 15; 2 tl; 2 tn; dg. 

Jdgir; 

I2'0 

Gudsur; 

3-0; .. 

•• 

6-0 

rv. 

Sl (pr); Cs; m;ch. 

Dhoki; 

14-0 

Shirdhon; 

Bentbali; 

5'0; Fri. 

.. Mon. 

•• 

6-0 

rv. 

W;rv. 

Sl (pr); tl; ch. 

Sl (pr); 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Ter; 

, , 

Bembali; 

2-0; Mon. 



rv. 

Sl (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

37-0 

Salgara 

Divti; 

3-0; Mon. 

•• 

2-4 

rv; 

1 str. 

Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 

Latur; 

16-0 

Ausa; 

4‘0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

4-0 

w. 

Sl (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Paurnima; 4 tl; dh; 
gym; ch. 

Bhalki; 

25-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


1-0 

w. 

2 Sl (pr, m); 2 Cs (c); 

Mahadev Fr.; 3 tl; m; mq; 

[ dg; dh; ch; lib; dp (vet). 

Tad vale; 

80 

Shirdhon; 

4 0; Fri. 

[ 

3-0 

w. 

Sl (pr); Cs (gr); tl; mq; dg. 

Latur; 

4'0 

Latur; 

4-0; Sat. 

Stage; 

O-I 

W;w. 

Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

* * 

6-0 

Moha; 

3'0; Sun. 

1 

3-4 

W. 

2 Sl (pr, m); Cs (mp); 
2 tl; m; ch; lib. 

Yedashi; 

14-0 

Terkheda; 

3-0; Sat. 

Local; 

1 



Sl (pr); Bhairoba Fr. Ct. 
Vad, 8; 2 tl; ch. 

Latur; 

10-0 

Latur; 

10-0; Sat. 

Mahamdapur; 

4-0 

W. 

3 S! (pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; 
mq; dg; dh; gym; ch; 
lib; 2 dp (vet). 
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Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Bori— 

N; 

4-0 

2-1 

326; 

76; 

147 

Tuljapur; 

4-0 

Bon—Umrg;— 

N; 

140 

2-4 

517; 

97; 

302 

Narangvadi; 

20 

BoroJ—Udr;—^>Tta 

S; 

14-0 

9-5 

2637; 

455; 

1218 

Local; 

• • 

Bofakul—^Nlg;— 

E; 

100 

1-9 

637; 

127; 

169 

Ambulga Bk.; 

4-0 

Bothi—Amd;—Wtqt 

S; 

26-0 

5-7 

790; 

154; 

390 

, , 

, , 

Brahmaganv Bk.—Oam;—3^- 

E; 

, . 

3-2 

395; 

68; 

229 

Ruibhar; 

. . 










Bramhaganv—^Bhm;—.. 

NE; 

26-0 

2-1 

125; 

30; 

74 

Hatola; 

2-0 

BramhaganV“Prd;—,. 

SE; 

40 

1-7 

162; 

33; 

68 

Asu; 

10 

Bramhapuri—Amd;—.. 

SW; 

4-4 

1-9 

348; 

62; 

134 

Savargaon 

30 







Rokada; 


Budhad^—Aus;— 

NE; 

30 

4'6 

1078; 

216; 

615 

Local; 

• • 

Buj arugav adi—-Nig; — 

N; 

10-0 

07 

315; 

49; 

121 

Rathoda; 

1-0 

Bukanavadi—Osm;—. 

N; 

. . 

3-3 

677; 

127; 

347 

Local; 

. . 

Cadaka]—Umrg;— 

SE; 

50 

M 

265; 

62; 

153 

Malgi; 

2-0 

Cakur—Amd;— 

SW; 

21-0 

16-9 

6123; 

1137; 

2121 

Local; 


Cakur—^Umrg;— 

N; 

16*0 

11-6 

3053; 

601; 

1383 

Local; 

•• 

Calaburga—Aus;— 

so 

SE; 

8-0 

3-5; 761; 

146; 

410 

Javali; 

1-4 

Cfimaraga—Nig;— 

NE; 

27-0 

1-3 

380; 

68; 

134 

Atola; 

2-0 

Candavad—^Bhm;—■djtjqs 

N; 

80 

17 

644; 

97; 

316 

Ghatpimpri; 

20 

Candeganv—Udr;— 

E; 

70 

2-6 

739; 

150; 

382 

Sirol; 

3-0 

Caode^var—Ltr;— 

S; 

6-0 

2-3 

667; 

125; 

305 

Gangapur; 

5-0 

Candor!—Nig;— 

SE; 

60 

37; 1151; 

213; 

452 

Borsuri; 

20 

GannScivadi—Nig;— 

SE; 

•• 

1-2 

170; 

32; 

93 

•• 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 1 
Distance 

1 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

iholapur; 

45-0 

Tuljapiir; 

4‘0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

^atur; 

36-0 

Chakur; 

2-0; Fri. 


gffil 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; ch. 

Camalnagar 

; 3-0 

Devani Bk.; 

4-0; Thu. 

Karnalnagar; 

3-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Laxman- 
nath Maharaj Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; tl; m; mq; dh; 
dp; Cch. 

Jdgir; 

400 

Ambulga Bk.; 

4 0; Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 5 tl; m; dg; dh; 
ch. 




» » ♦ • 



w. 

. , 



Ruibhar; 

.. Thu. 


•• 

w. 

tl. 

Yedashi; 

370 

ChausaU; 

7 0; Wed. 



w. 

tl. 

Shendri; 

6-0 

Parenda; 

4‘0; Sun. 

Stage; 

. . 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Latur Road; 

16-0 

Ahmadpur; 

4'4; Mon. 

Hipperga 

Kajal; 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tj. 

Latur; 

6-0 

Ausa; 

5*0; Sun- 

1 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahashiva* 
ratra Fr. Mg; 3 tl; ch; 
lib. 

Latur; 

2-0 

Nitur; 

2’0; Mon. 

I.ocal; 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; dh; ch. 

Ter; 

3-0 

Ter; 

3'0; Mon. 

Dhoki; 


w. 

SI (pr). 

Sholapur; 

2-0 

Turori; 

4'0: Sat. 

Turori; 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

0-2 

W;w. 

4 SI (pr, m, h, clg); Cs (c); 
Mahashivaratra Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12; 6 tl; 4 m; 
2 mq; dg; 2 dh; gym; ch; 
lib; 2 dp. 

Latur; 

400 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Narangvadi; 

4-0 

W. 

1 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; Bha. 
gatvadi Devi Fr- Mrg. 
Amavasya.Kucheba Maha 
raj. Fr. Ct- Vad. 15; 4 tl; 
ch; lib; 2 dp (Vet). 

Latur; 

20'0 

Ausa; 

8'0; Sun. 

Stage; 

I-O 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Chakur; 

60 

NalegaoU; 

.. Sun. 

.. 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

50-0 

Ita; 

3"0; Sat. 

Bangarvadi; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; gym; ch. 

Udgir; 

2-0 

Udgir; 

7-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 


W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Latur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6-0; Thu. 

Peth; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

■■ 

" 

Borsuri; 

2-0; Fri. 

■■ 


n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Pus. Sud. Pratipada; 
4 tl; mq; ch. 

• * 


• • 

. . 

• • 


W; rv. 

1 ■ 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Capoli— 

S; 

15-0 

8 ■4; 

2099; 

382; 

870 

Local; 

Cata—^Ltr;— 

W; 

140 

5-0; 

867; 

168; 

398 

Efcurka; 2-0 

Cavapi Hipparaga—Udr;— 

SW; 

n-0 

2-8; 

904; 

159; 

486 

Valandi; 3-0 

ftcqrrrr. 







Cera—Amd;— 

E; 

180 

3-5; 

1298; 

262; 

604 

Local; 

Cicondl—Nig— 

E; 

100 

2-7; 

853; 

148; 

485 

Ambulga Bk.; 3-0 

Cigall-—Udr;—r=RRo5t 

SW; 

60 

2’6; 

507; 

92; 

205 

Lohara; 

Cikalath ap a —Ltr; —tWT 

NE; 

10-0 

3-5; 

805; 

121; 

376 

Bhatangli; 2-0 

Cikhali—Amd;—f^P??flr 

NW; 

150 

5-8; 

2105; 

403; 

1022 

Local; 

Cikhall—Osm;— 

NE; 

10-0 

6-8; 

1742; 

312; 

885 

Local; 

Cikhurda—Ltr;— 

W; 


3-8; 

999; 

198; 

392 


Cikundra—Tjr;—fV^ST 

SE; 

18-0 

6-4; 

913; 

187; 

443 

Horti; 1 '4 

Cilaka—Amd,— 

W; 

7-0 

2-2; 

334; 

60; 

130 

Mavalgaon; 2'0 

Cilava^i—Osm;— 

SW; 

7-2 

4-0; 

1092; 

238; 

569 

Local; 

Cincako^a—Unvrg;—■ . 

SE; 

7-0 

2-0; 

705; 

165; 

330 

Kolsur 2*0 

Cificapur—Bhm;— 

SW; 

6-0 

6-5; 

1763; 

350; 

707 

Gunjoti; 

Local; 

CincapurBk.—Prd;— 

NW; 

24-0 

9*1; 

2420; 

480; 1394 

Local; 

Cificaptir Kh.—Prd;— 

NW; 

15-0 

130; 

798; 

146; 

414 

Shelgaon; 4-0 

Ciflcoli—Bhm;— 

NW; 

1-2 

2-8; 

804; 

‘ 152; 

352 

UIup; M 

Cincoli—Tjr;- 

SE; 

10-0 

2-6: 

802; 

143; 

412 

ArliBk.; 1-4 

Cificoli—Udr;^— 

• 

NE; 

13-0 

2-1; 

348; 

60; 

116 

Atanur; 4-0 








OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


831 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

0 ) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

,atur Road; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W. 

3Sl(pr,m,h);clg; Cs; 3tl; 
2 m;mq;gym;ch;lib; dp 

(vet). 

Ausa Road; 

3'0 

Borgaon; 

4-0; Thu. 

Murud Akola; 

; 4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); Satyai 
DeviFr. Ct.Vad. 8; 3tl; 
2 m;gym; ch. 

Jdgir; 

II-O 

Ilisamnagar; 

5’0; Sun. 

Udgir; 

HO 

w. 

Si (pr); Cs;Jalnath Maharaj 
Fr. Asd. Vad. 5,Kt. Vad. 
5; 2 tl; m. 

Udgir; 

160 

Iladolati; 

4 0; Tue. 

Sirur Taj- 
band ; 

8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c);2tl; dh. 

Udgir; 

400 

Ambulga Bk.; 

3-0; Sat. 

Ambulga 

Bk.; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Paumima; 3 tl; m. 

Udgir; 


Udgir; 

.. Thu. 

. . 



SI (pr); Cs (c); dh; ch. 

Latur; 

10-0 

Latur; 

lO O; Thu, 

. . 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

• ‘ 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


30 

W; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 
ch. 


I4'0 

Santudravani; 

.. Tue. 

Osmanabad; 

10-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Shivaratra 
Fr. Ct. Paurnima; 6 tl; 
m; dh;gym;2ch. 

Sholapur; 

33-0 

Naldurg; 

3'0; Sun. 

•• 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Bhairoba Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 12; tl; dh; gym. 

Panagaon; 


Ahniadpur; 

7‘0; Mon. 

Patoda; 

30 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs;ch. 

Yedashi; 


Gaudgaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Datta Jayanti Fr. 
Mrg. Paumima; 2 tl; 
gym; ch. 

Sholapur; 

61-0 

Turori; 

2‘0; Sat. 

Turori; 

2-0 

W. 

Si (pr); 2 tl; m; ch. 

Barshi; 

17-0 

Walwad ; 

6-0; Mon. 

•• 

6-0 

i 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 12 tl; m; mq; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Jeur; 

30-0 

Shelgaon; 

3-0; Wed. 

Nanaj; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI(pr);Cs(c);5 tl; mq; 
4 gym; 3 ch; lib. 

Kurduvadi; 

27-0 

Shelgaon; 

4*0; Wed. 

Parenda; 

16-0 

w; rv. 

4 SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Yedashi; 

24-0 

Bhum; 

1-2; Thu. 

Bhum; 

1-2 

VC. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2.tl; gym; ch. 

Sholapur, 

20-0 

Arli Bk.; 

1 '4; Sat. 

Naldurg; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Husenahah 
Pir Urus Vsk. Vad. 4; tl; 

dg; ch. 

Udgir; 

13-4 

Udgir; 

13-4; Thu, 

Udgir; 

13-4 

•• 

SI (pr); tl. 





m 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (Sq. ms,); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post office; 
Distance 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Cificoli Ballalanath—Ltr;— 

NW; 

18-4 

9-7: 2754; 

513; 

1187 

Local; 


^5^r55TT«r. 

S; 

50 

I-6; 765; 

144; 

416 

Gunjarga; 

2-0 

Cificoli Bhangar;—'Nig;— 

WT. 

Cificoli Bhuyar —Umrg;— 

W; 

100 

6-5; 1515; 

300; 

700 

Local; 


^?rrT. 

Cificoli Jahagir—^Umrg;— 

SE; 

4-0 

5-3; 1283; 

311; 

644 

Local; 


Cificoli Jogan—Aus;— 

SE: 


2-1; 461; 

85; 

268 

Lamjana; 

1-0 

Cificoli Kajaja—^Aus;— 

SW; 

13-0 

6-4; 1205; 

240; 

561 

Taka; 

2-0 

Cificoji Kate—Umrg;— 

NW; 

17-0 

1-3; 534; 

99; 

254 

Tavashigad; 

1-0 









Cificoli (Pan)—Nig;— 

(-TPr). 

Cificoli Rav—Ltr;— 

N; 

•• 

4-7; 1989; 

361; 

779 

Local; 

•• 

SW; 

9-0 

6-5; 1197; 

225; 

612 

Gangapur; 

3-0 

TR. 

Cificoli Rebe—Umrg;— 

NW; 

100 

3d; 490; 

100; 

223 

Sastur; 

2-0 









CificoH Sayakhan—Nig;— 

SE; 


5-0; 1385; 

288; 

693 

Local; 

. . 

Cificoli Son —Aus;— 

SW; 

60 

2-8; 414; 

78; 

163 

Belkund; 

2-0 

K>T. 

Cificoli Tapase—Aus;— 

S; 

100 

9-1; 1787; 

333; 

1110 

Local; 


cTT^. 

Civari—^Tjr;— 

SE; 

160 

9-2; 1414; 

267; 

724 

Local; 


Cobaji—Arad;— 

S; 

100 

3-5: 1051; 

196 

598 

Telgaon; 

2-0 

Cop<?i—Udr;— 

NE; 


3-5; 610; 

104; 

169 

Dap aka; 

3-0 

Corakha}!—Kim;—■^<l<s(o4t' . 

SW; 

22-0 

9 0; 1704; 

332; 

738 

Local; 


Cumbajl—'Bhra;—^WoSt. 

W; 

8-0 

3-1; 680; 

119; 

283 

Pathsangvi; 

3-0 

Dabaka—Umrg;—<|?T i1 

SE; 

30 

1-7; 501; 

119; 

259 

Chincholi 

3-0 







Jahagir; 


DJbakyal—^Amd;— ^T^^ToS . 

SW; 

340 

2-4; 535; 

90; 

275 

Janval; 

3-0 

DSbha—Kim;— S'm 

SE; 

8-0 

2-3; ,682; 

121; 

364 


30 








OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


833 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 


Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Ausa Road; 

6'0 

Local; 

Sun, 

Ramegaon; 

4-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, mj; pyt; Cs (c). 
Bhairavnath Fr. Ct. Vad; 

8 to 12; 6 tl; 2 m; mq; dg; 
dh; lib. 

Latur; 

30-0 

Nilanga; 

6'0; Thu. 

Nilanga; 

5-0 

W. 

Si (pr); Cs; 4tl; dg; gym. 

5holapur; 

46-0 

Murum; 

5-0; Sun. 

Murum; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (m); Cs; tl: m; ch. 

Sholapur; 

52-0 

Umarga; 

4'0; Sun. 

Umarga; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; ch. 

Latur; 

21-0 

I^amjana; 

1 0; Fri. 

•• 

0-6 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; m; ch; 

lib. 

Nivali; 

16-0 

lljaiii; 

4 0; Wed. 

Ausa; 

13-0 

W;str. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; ch; lib. 

Latur; 

25-0 

Sastur; 

2-0; Wed. 

Palimb; 

1 

9-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); dp. 



Local; 

.. Thu. 

•• 

•• 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, h); dp. 

1 

Harangul Bk 

.; 4-0 

Latur; 

9-0; Sat. 

Harangul Bk.; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl; m; dg; 
dh; ch. 

Latur; 

36-0 

Sastur; 

2-0; Wed. 

1 

Umarga; 

lO-O 

1 

W;w. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

SI (pr); dp. 

•• 



• • » • 1 

♦ • 

• • 

Latur; 

21-0 

1 

! Ausa; 

6-0; Sun. 


2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; 

Latur; 

20-0 

Lamjana; 

4-0; Fri. 

•• 

3-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; 6 tl; mq; ch; 
dp. 

Sholapur; 

25-0 

1 

Arli Bk.; 

.. Sat. 

Haglur Pati; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Laxmi 
Devi Fr. Mg. Sud. Faur- 
nima; 4 tl; ch. 

Latur Road; 

140 

Ahmadpur; 

8‘0; Mon. 

Telgaon; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Udgir; 

16-0 

Udgir; 

. . 


3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

4-0 

Local; 

,. Sun. 

Local; 

0-5 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; mq; dg; 
ch. 

Barshi; 

16-0 

Walwad; 

2-0; Mon. 

Bhum; 

80 

W. 

si (pr); Cs; 4 tl; mq; dg; 
ch; dp. 

Sholapur; 

51-0 

Turori; 

1 -4; Sat. 

Turori; 

1-4 

rv* 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; 2 dg; ch. 

Janval; 

3-0 

Janval; 

3-0; Thu. 

Ghami; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 


lOO 


30; .. 

1 

• * 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 


A.I272—53-A. 






834 


MAHARASHTHA Sl'AIE CAZE'l'TEEK 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq, ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Dadagi- Nig; 

S; 

50 

1-9; 

875; 

140; 

354 

Sindkhed; 

1-0 

DagadavadI—Nig;—. 

NW; 


2-6: 

32); 

55; 

198 



Dahiphal—Bhni;—g'rf'KS 

NE; 

140 

0-3; 

508; 

104; 

276 

Pimpalgaon 

1-4 








Kamlesh- 









vari; 


DahJphal—Kim;— 

SW; 

140 

4-6; 

1742; 

338; 

751 

Local; 


Dahtvadi—Tjr;— 

SW; 

130 

91; 

1136; 

222; 

628 

Kati; 

2-0 

Dahitapa—Tj r; — 

SE; 

270 

3-0; 

621; 

117; 

343 

Sholapur; 

2-4 

Dahifhapg—Prd;—^f^Sr'lTr 

E; 

7-0 

2-4; 

579; 

104; 

260 

Khasgaon; 

3-0 

DaitaAg—Udr;— 

SW; 

I 70 

4-2; 

866; 

150; 

429 

Local; 


Dalimb—Umrg;— 

W; 

10-0 

10-3 

2637; 

512; 

1125 

Local; 

•• 

Daijdegahv—Prd;—■Tr'fllt^ 

N; 

' ’ 

2-3; 

604; 

109; 

327 

Ambi; 

2-0 

Dangevadi (NitQr)—Nig;— 

N; 

, . 

0-6; 

302; 

55; 

160 












Dapaka—Nig;—^T'T^ 

N; 

, , 

31; 

462; 

90; 

204 



Dapeganv—Aus;— STn’Tlt^ 

S; 

60 

2-1; 

649; 

132; 

359 

Nagarsoga; 

2 0 

Daraphal—Osm;— 

NE; 

100 

2-1; 

873; 

152; 

442 

Rajuri; 

2-0 

Darevadi—Udr;— 

SW; 

140 

1-5; 

243; 

45; 

141 

Valandi; 

20 

Dasmeganv—Kim;—5'fTI'ITt?r ,. 

SW; 

120 

2-4; 

9)9; 

167; 

382 

Loc al; 


Dastapur—Umrg;— 

W; 

180 

1-4: 

336; 

129; 

314 

Local; 


Daudapur—Osm;— 

NE; 

17-0 

3-3; 

997; 

184; 

491 

Irla; 

1-0 

Dau]—Udr;— 

N; 

. . 

1-6; 

4)9; 

82; 

198 

Vadhona Bk.; 


Davapaganv—Udr;—.. 

SW; 

80 

3-8; 

1020; 

187; 

556 

Devani; 

3'0 

Davaij Hipparaga—Udr;—57^*^ 

SW; 

160 

5-2; 

1361; 

283; 

750 

Valandi; 

2-0 

f?‘:'TT»Tr. 









Davudapur—Aus;— 

SE; 

70 

4-0 

915; 

174; 

422 

Nagarsoga; 

3-0 

DeulagSnv^—Prd;— 

NW; 

140 

3-7; 

6 92; 

124; 

326 

Donja; 

2-0 


A 1272—53.B. 











OSMANABAD PISTRICT 


835 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 1 

Institutions and other 
information 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Latur; 

24-0 

Nilanga; 

5-0; Thu. 

Nilanga; 

5-0 

rVa 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Mahadev 







Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 3 tl; m; 
mq; ch; lib. 






, , 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Yedashi; 

40-0 

Chausala; 

9 0; Wed. 

Banagarvadi; 

3'0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl; 2 ch. 

Yedashi; 

90 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Dahiphal Pati; 

4-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs (c); Khan- 







doba Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 

3 tl; m; dg; ch; Hb; dp. 


Barshi; 

280 

Kati; 

2-0; Tue. 

Suratgaon; 

8-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);Cs(c); 2tl;ch. 

Akkalkot 

23-0 

Naldurg; 

7‘0; Sun. 

Naldurg; 

70 

rv. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 

Road; 







Sud. Paumima; 3 tl; mq; 

gym- 

Shendri; 

7-0 

Javala; 

4-0; Wed. 

Bramhgaon; 

4-0 

W, 

SI (pr); Cs (c;; 2 tl. 

Her; 

8-4 

Devani; 

I6’0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

170 

W;ri. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dh; ch. 

Sholapur; 

42'0 

lyocal; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2 Cs; 




1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

Rajebaksar Pr. Ct.; 

Vithoba Fr. Mrg; 2 tl; 
mq; dg; dh; ch; lib; dp. 



Barshi; 

25-0 

Ambi; 

2-0: Sun. 

1 

7-0 

1 rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; gym; ch. 

.. 




i 


W. 








w. 


Latur; 

180 

Ausa; 

6'0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Ter; 

6-0 

Samudravani; 

.. Tue. 

Osmanabad; 

10-0 

W;w. 

SI (m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Udgir; 

14-0 

Devani Bk.; 

2-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

I4'0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Bataji Fr. An- Sud. 







9; tl; m; dg; ch. 

Yedashi; 

22-0 

Vashi; 

3-0; Sun. 

Vashi; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba Fr. 







Mrg, Sud, 6; 2 tl; m; ch; 
dp. 


Sholapur; 

350 

Mutum; 

14’0; Sun. 

Local; 

- . 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; dg; dh; 







cii, lib. 

Ter; 

8-0 

Samudravani; 

3-0; Tue. 

Osmanabad; 

17-0 

W;w. 

2 Si Ipr, m); Cs (c); tl; dh. 

Udgir; 

15-0 

Udgir; 

. . Thu. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

8'0 

Udgir; 

8-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

80 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m): Cs (c); 4 tl; 







dh; ch; dp (vet). 

Udgir; 

16-0 

Devani Bk.; 

6-0; Thu. 

Devani Bk.; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl;ch. 

Latur; 

190 

Ausa; 

7-0; Sun. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; 2 m; mq; dg; ch. 

Jeur; 

14-0 

Shelgaon; 

5 0; Wed. 

Satigova; 

8-0 

W;w.: 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 


836 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Deulavadi—Udr;— 

NE; 

n-o 

4-5; 

1001; 

166; 

461 

Gutti; 

2-0 

Devadhanora—Kim;— 

SE; 

too 

3-3; 

1097; 

216; 

619 

Local; 


Devagahv Bk.—Prd;—%^ter ?■- 

N; 

200 

2-3; 

1010; 

167; 

509 

Ambi; 

3-0 

Devaganv Kh.—Prd;— 

■>0 

SE; 

4-0 

1-2; 

634; 

48; 

371 

Khasgaon; 

3-0 

Devakara—^Amd;— 

NW; 

19 0 

2-2: 

744; 

127; 

396 

Kingaon; 

2-0 

Devakurall—Tjr;— 

SW: 

160 

5-5; 

1305; 

258; 

701 

Local; 

Devalall—Kim;— 

SE; 

170 

6-5; 

1572; 

289; 

708 

Local; 


Devalall—Osm;— 

E; 

5'0 

3-2; 

1040; 

200; 

496 

Ruibhar; 

3-0 

Devalall—Prd;—^^a5T?fr 

NE; 

150 

12'4 

17-38 

377; 

808 

Local; 

Devaiigra—^Amd;—IWf 

SW; 

33-0 

5-5; 

1358; 

242; 

599 

Ashta; 

2-0 

DevangrS—^Aus;— 

E; 

ll-O 

1-9; 

336; 

64; 

183 

Chincholi 

2-0 

Devangrg—Prd;—^qr 

DevaijI Bk.—Udr;—^off qr. .. 

NE; 

18-0 

3-0; 

633; 

124; 

346 

(Pan): 

Savargaon; 

1-0 

SW; 

140 

)4-2; 

5101: 

817; 

2023 

Local; 

•• 

Devaiji kh.—Udr;—tqTrft IJ. ,. 

>S 

SW; 

lO-O 

3-2: 

686; 

120; 

351 

ipevani Bk,; 

2-0 

Devaqan—Udr;— 

SW; 

90 

9-4; 

2318; 

380; 

1207 

Local; 

* , 

Devasihga Naladurg—Tjr;— 

S; 

32 0 

l-S; 

502; 

102; 

229 

Keshegaon; 

2-0 

Devasinga Tulajapur—Tjr;— 

SE; 

9.4 

5-5; 

649; 

131; 

297 

Barul; 

3-0 

DhadakatiaJ—Udr;—iq'l'SpJTTa 

NE; 

140 

1-0; 

204; 

31; 

120 

Bijalgaon 

3-0 

Phaggpimpri—Prd;—SqTfrsfl ., 

SE; 

60 

4-5: 

778; 

125; 

399 

(T, Aurangabad); 
Asu; 2-0 



OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


837 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

1 (9) 

. 

Udgir; 1 ] -0 

Jalkot; 

1 l-O; Mon. 

Vadhona Bk.; 

8-0 

W. 

1 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; ch; 
lib. 

Dhoki; 7-0 

Shirdhon; 

5-0; Pri. 

■ 


10 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Khandoba 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 4 tl; 
gym. 

Barshi; 25-0 

Ambi; 

3-0; Sun. 



70 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; gym; cb. 

Kurduvadi; 10-0 

Parcnda; 

4'0; Sun. 

Khasgaon; 

3-0 

W;w; 

S' (?•■): 2 Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Ghatnandur; 14-0 

Kingaon; 

2-0: Wed, 

Kingaon; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

Tuljapur; 

16 0; Tue. 

Tamalvadi; 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; gym; 
ch. 

6-0 

Dhoki; 

4-0; Tue. 

• 


2-0 

W; 

str» 

SI (m); Cs; Mahadev Fr, 
Mg. Vad. 3; 2 tl; dg; 
2 Ch; lib. 

Yedashi; 15-0 

Osnnanabad; 

5’0; Sun. 

Osman abad; 

S'O 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Barshi; 9-0 

Barshi; 

9-0; Sat, 

Barshi 

1 

1 

» 

90 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m; dg; 
gym. 

Latur Road; lO'O 

Nalegaon; 

2’0; Sun. 

j Mahalangra; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m; ch. 

Latur; ll-O 

Chinchoii 

(Pan); 

2 0; Thu. 

• 


6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Barshi; 12-0 

Bhum; 

4 0; Thu. 

Bhum 

> 

4-0 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; dg. 

Katnalnagar; 6'0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Thu. 

Togar: 

>: 

6-0 

W;rv. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 
Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 
4 tl; m; mq; dg; ch; lib; 

2 dp (Vet). 

Kamalnagar; 3-0 

Devani Bk.; 

2-0; Wed; 
Thu. 

Devani Bk.; 

2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr);pyt; Cs (mp); 2 tl; 
dg; ch. 

Udgir; 9-0 

Udgir; 

9-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

9-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; 2 m; mq; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Sholapur; 22-0 

Musti; 

1 -0; .. 

• 

- 

40 

w. 

Si (pr); tl; mq, 

1 

Sholapur; 35'0 

Salgara 

Divti; 

4-0; Mon. 

w 

• 

0-4 

W;w, 

si (pr); Cs; Laxmi Devi 
Fr. Mg. Paurnima; 3 tl. 

Udgir; I4'0 

Khadka (T, 
Mukhed); 

3-0; Fri. 

Khadka; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Shendri; 7'0 

Parenda; 

6‘0; Sun. 

Bramhgaon; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

Si (pr); pyt; Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 9; 5 tl; m; 
mq; dg; 2 gym; ch. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(I) 


Phakapi—Ltr;— 
Phalegaiiv—Amd;— 


Dhamanaganv—Amdj-SnH'n'^I'j'd SE; 20-0 

Dhamanaganv—Nig;—NE; 
Dhaneganv—Ltr;—.. SE; 6-0 

Dhanegafiv—Udn—.. SW; 26-0 


Dhanora—Aus;—q'RrTT 
Dhanora— Nig;—^TRl'TT 


DhanorS—Umrg;—srf'flTT .. SE; 7-0 

Dhanora Bk.—Amd.—^Tf^iTT W ; I 5 0 

Dhanorl—Ltr.—«rr?flTr ■■ SW; 15-0 

Dhanori—Umrg;—W rIt I .. NW; 20-0 

Dhanura Bk.—Amd;—5?RTT E; 5-0 


Dharmapuri—Udr;—. SW; 12-0 

Dharur—Osm;—.. SE; 10 0 

Dhasavadi~Amd;—^?R|Tr .. N; 7-00 

Dhaveli—Amd ;—.. SW; 38-0 

Phekari—Tjr;—§^1 NW; 3-0 

Phobalevadi—Nig;—N; 12-0 
phoki—Ltr;—.. NW; 16-0 

Phoki—Osm;—.. N; 15-0 


Direction; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Travelling Households; Agriculturists 
distance 

(2) (3) 


Post Office; 
Distance 


4-0; 

649; 

123; 

408 

Ekurka; 

2-0 

6-0; 

1347; 

270; 

690 

Local; 


2-1; 

1022; 

196; 

422 

Kumtha Bk. 

40 

2 - 1 ; 

778; 

145: 

329 



0-8; 

928; 

179; 

388 

Sonvati; 

10 

2-6; 

1156; 

211; 

491 

Helamb; 

3-0 

2-3; 

706; 

121; 

334 

Babhalgaon; 

2-0 

1-9; 

1081; 

192; 

545 

Local; 

•• 

2-9; 

723; 

183; 

388 

Malgi; 

2-0 

2-0 

1250; 

225; 

588 

Local; 


M; 

287; 

53; 

136 

Ausa Road; 

7-0 

10-9; 

1866; 

458; 

1026 

Toramba; 

4-0 

5-2; 

506; 

99; 

223 

Hadolati; 

50 

0-5; 

6; 

1 ; 

4 

Devarjan ; 


59; 

1381; 

268; 

977 

Local; 



177; 431 Khandali; 
125; 389 Talni; 

188; 522 Local; 

24; 65 Nitur; 

78; 278 JavalaBk.; 
716; 1400 Local; 


Dhondi Hipparaga-Udr;— SE; 100 3-2: 886: 169; 596 Local; 

f|RW. 

PhorSla—Kim;—.. SE; 20-0 4-2; 1121; 198; 521 Devalali; 3-0 


Phorasangavi-Amd;—SE; 28-0 1 - 9 ; 300; 64 ; 154 





OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


839 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

livali; 

4-0 

Borgaon; 

5 0; Thu. 



W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; m; dg; ch; 

angaon; 

* * 

Local; 

Fri. 


7-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Karaj 
Appa Fr. Asd. Sud. 11; 

4 tl; m; mq; dg; gym; ch. 

Jdgir; 

20-0 

Iladolati; 

5-0; Tue. 

Sirur 

Tajband; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; ch. 



. , 

. . 


. . 

w. 

SI (pr). 

.atur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6'0; Sat. 

Bhatkheda; 

3-0 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Rokadoba Fr. 
Ct. Vad. Amavsya; tl; mq. 

Jdgir; 

26-0 

Hisamnagar; 

3‘0; Sun. 

Halgara; 

6'0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (c); 
Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 

2 tl; 2 m; ch. 

yatur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6‘0; Sat. 

Latur; 

4-0 

rVe 

SI (pr); Cs (c): tl; ch. 

..atur; 

20-0 

Nilanga; 

5-0; Thu, 

Nilanga; 

5-0 

W;vr. 

SI (pr); Cs; Jotiba Fr. Vsk 
Vad. 3; 2 tl; m; mq; dg; 
dh;ch. 

irulbarga; 

15-0 

Diggi; 

2-0; Wed. 

Turori; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

iadpur; 

80 

Kingaon; 

3-0; Wed. 

Kopra; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 3 tl; lib. 

\.usa Road; 

, . 

Latur; 

15'0; Sat. 

. 

6-0 

W; w. 

Cs:2tl. 

-.atur; 

400 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


100 

W; w. 

51 (m); Cs; tl; 2 m; mq; dg; 

dh. 

iyatur Road; 

200 

Ahtnadpur; 

5 0; Mon. 

Ahtnadpur; 

50 

W; w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (c; mp) 
Kondiba Maharaj Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 30; 2 tl. 



Sakol; 

.. Sat, 



W. 

tl. 

yedashi; 

220 

Tuljapur; 

7 0; Tue. 

Bavi (Osma- 
nabad); 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dh; ch. 

Latur Road; 30-0 

Ahmadpiir; 

7-0; Mon. 

Ahtnadpur; 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; 2 m. 

Kadpur; 

3-0 

Kadpur; 

30; Fri.- 

. . 

10-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); 3 tl; m; ch. 

Sholapur; 

29-0 

Tuljapur; 

3 0; Tue. 

Local; 

. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh; ch; lib. 

Latur; 

140 

Nitur; 

2'0; Mon. 

Nitur; 

2-0 

rv* 

2 tl; lib. 

Ausa Road; 

6-0 

Javala Bk.; 

2-0; Thu. 

. - 

50 

W;rv. 

SI(pr);tl;ch. 

Local; 

• * 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 

P 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs;Ramnavmi Fr.; 
5 tl; 2 m; mq; dfe; dh; gym; 
ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Belshkataga; 3-0 

Udgir; 

11-0; Thu. 

Stage; 

0-5 


SI (pr); 3 tl; dh; ch. 

Ter; 

3-0 

Ter; 

3-0; Mon. 


0-2 

W; w 

2 SI (pr; m); Amba Devi 
Fr. Vijayadashmi; 3 tl; 
dh; ch. 


» • 

•• 

• 

.. 

• 

W. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. rns.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Dhotri—Tjr;— 

SW; 

160 

6-2; 

966 

168; 

550 

Devkurli; 

. . 

Dhutta—Osm;—^ tTT 

SE; 

140 

2-4 

766 

155; 

441 

Bembli; 

5-0 

PiggI—Umrg;— 

SE; 

100 

8-2 

1819 

427; 

926 

Local; 


PigoJ—Nig;— 

NE; 

240 

3-7 

877 

167; 

432 

Local; 

•• 

Plgras—Udr;— 

W; 

100 

3-8 

937 

159; 

539 

Digol; 

10 

Pikasal—Kim;— 

SE; 

2-0 

4-1 

932 

169; 

492 

Kalam; 

2-0 

Dindeganv—^Ltr;— 

NW; 

12-0 

1-5; 

20 

; 36; 

119 

Katgaon; 

20 

Diijdeganv—Tjr;— 

S; 

13-0 

30 

423 

76; 

212 

Katgaon; 

3-0 

Diijdori—Bhml;— 

E; 

7-0 

3-5 

419 

73; 

197 

Vanjarvadi; 

30 

Diveganv—Amd;— 

W; 

280 

II 

267, 

44; 

162 

Kostagaon; 

2-0 

Pomagahv—Amd;—.. 

E; 

17-0 

M 

374 

72; 

220 


. . 

Pomaganv—Prd;—.. 

NE; 

50 

5.5 

1091 

213; 

495 

Local; 

•• 

Pongaragahv—Udr;—Pl'l'^ 

NE; 

I2'0 

1-9 

453 

96; 

182 

Atanur; 

3 0 

Pohgaragahv Bori—Nig;— 

N; 

180 

1-7 

509 

89; 

231 

Hisamabad; 

2-0 










Pohgaraganv Halikhed—Nig;- 

SW; 

* • 

1-7 

499 

86; 

271 












Pongar Se|aki—Udr;—^1^1 v 

N; 

60 

3-9 

1018 

189; 

504 

Kallur; 

2-0 










Pongraj—Udr;— 

NW; 

100 

3-3 

1196 

193; 

528 

Shelgaon; 

2-0 

Ponja—Prd;— 

NW; 

12-0 

11-0 

2382 

427; 

1087 

Local; 

•• 

Dudhanai—Umrg;— • • 

NE; 

9-0 

1-7 

241 

60; 

113 

Kunhali; 

1-0 

Dudhaudi—Bhm;— 

NW; 

16-0 

4-3 

443 

78; 

236 

Pathrud; 

2-0 

Dudhi*—Prd;— 

E; 

3.2 

1-6 

284 

52; 

120 

Khasgaon; 

2-0 

Ekoijdi—(Gufijoti)—Umrg; 

S; 

2-0 

4-4 

792 

156; 

422 

Umarga; 

2-0 










Eko^idi—(Lohara)—Umrg;— 

NW; 

170 

2-2 

601 

101; 

256 

Kavatha; 

2-0; 





















OSMANABAD DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
inforrnation 

(9) 

Sholapur; 

140 

Katgaon; 

3 0; Fri. 

Stage ; 


W; w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 


160 

Ujani; 

2-0; Wed. 

Osmanabad; 14'0 

W. 

Jayanti Fr;2 tl; m; gym; ch. 
SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; dh; ch. 

Sholapur ; 

600 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Umarga; 10-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Hanuman 

Her; 

4-0 

Yerola; 

2-0; Thu- 

Local; 


W. 

Jayanti Ct. Paurnima; 3 tl; 

m; dg; dh; gym; ch; lib. 

2 SI (pr, m;); pyt; Cs (c); 

Her; 

2-0 

Nalegaon; 

6-0; Wed. 



w. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Vad. 7; 

3 tl; m; mq; dg; dh. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Yedashi; 

26-0 

Kalam; 

2-0; Mon. 

Kalam; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Vitthal Fr. 






100 

W. 

An. Sud. Paurnima; 2 tl; 
Sl(pr); tl;gym. 

Sholapur; 

21-0 

Katgaon; 

3-0; Fri. 


40 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Shivrambuva Fr. 

Barshi; 

180 

Bhum; 

7 0; Thu. 


3-0 

W; rv. 

Mg. )l;tl;ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Pangaon; 

30 

Pangaon; 

3-0; Sat. 

Ujani; 

30 

W. 

tl. 

• a 

Barshi; 

21'0 

Sonari; 

2-0; Fri. 

1 

1 Pareftdi 

t; 5'0 

W. 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Ram* 

Udgir: 

12-0 

Jalkot; 

4-0; Mon. 

Vadhona Bk.; 9-0 

W; rv. 

Nayami Ct. Sud. 9; 4 tl; 
mq; 2 gym; ch; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Her; 

14-0 

Hisamabad; 

2-0; Tue. 

SirurAnant- 5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl;ch. 

, . 



. . 

pal; 

1 

1 

1 

W;n. 

1 


Udgir; 

60 

Udgir; 

6-0; Thu. 


4-0 

w. 

SI (pr);pyt; Cs; Shri Dhon* 

Her; 

4-0 

Udgir; 

10-0; Thu. 

KiniYalla* 6-0 


dutatya Maharaj Fr. Ct. 
Sud, 3; 3 tl; m; dg; ch; 
dp (vet). 

SI (pr);pyt; Cs; 3 tl; m; 

Kurduvadi; 

20-0 

Shelgaon; 

5-0; Wed. 

devi; 

•Sangova; 8'0 

W; rv. 

mq; ch; dp (vet). 

SI (pr); Cs; Renuka Devi 

Sholapur; 

620 

Turori; 

6 0; Sat. 

Turori; 6'0 

w. 

Fr. Kt. Sud. Paurnima; 
8 tl; mq; ch; 2 dp (vet). 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Barshi; 

20-0 

Pathrud; 

2-0; Fri. 

Bhutn; 

16 0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m; ch. 

Barshi; 

14-0 

Parenda; 

3-0; Sun. 

Parenda; 3'2 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

Sholapur; 

52-0 

Umarga; 

2-0; Sun. 

Umarga; 2’0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); tl; m; mq; dg. 

Latur; 

24-0 

Killari; 

1 -0; Sat. 

Kavatha; 2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office, 
Distance 

(4) 


Ekuraga—Umrg;— 

NW: 

6-0 

7-3: 

1637; 

323; 

887 

Local; 

•• 

Ekuraka—Kim;—TT^^T 

SE; 

120 

3-1; 

1029; 

213; 

523 

Javala kh.; 


Ekuraka—Ltr 

SW; 

140 

7-5; 

1493; 

291; 

802 

Local; 


Ekuraka Kh.—Udr;— 

NE; 

12-0 

1-0; 

349; 

60; 

185 

Vadhona Bk.; 

30 

Ekuraka Road—Udr;— 

NW; 

60 

2-4; 

719; 

123; 

373 

Vadhona Bk.; 

• * 

Gad Devadhari—Osm;— 

^fr. 

NW; 

8-0 

8-7; 

1172; 

174; 

623 

Local ; 

• • 

Gadevadi—^Amd;—.. 

SE; 

12-0 

M; 

379; 

54; 

179 

Vajgaon; 

m 

Gadhavad—Ltr;— 

NW; 

160 

8-0; 

1691; 

280; 

634 

Local; 

.. 

Gaijeganv—Bhm;—R'lIRFR 

SW; 

10-0 

3-1; 

1160; 

232; 

590 

Local; 

• • 

Gaiigahipparaga—^Amd;— 
RRtilCTUTT. 

N; 

70 

5-8; 

1063; 

206; 

552 

Local; 

• • 

GaiigapOr—Ltr;—RRT^t 

NW; 

6-0 

7-2; 

2436; 

428; 

977 

Local; 


Gangapur—Udr;—RRT^ 

SW; 

no 

2-0: 

476; 

89; 

189 

> . 

m 

Ganj makheda—Aus;—RT^R* 

S; 

24-0 

1-7; 

339; 

68; 

192 

Talni; .. 

*10 

GanjevadI—Tjr;— 

SW; 

140 

3-6; 

650; 

122; 

344 

Tamalvadi; 

2-0 

Gafijur—Amd;— 

SW; 

32-0 

5-1; 

1271; 

232; 

677 

Ashta; 

2-0 

GanjQr—Ltr;— 

NW; 

16.0 

i-e; 

405; 

69; 

133 

Javala Bk,; 

4-0 

Gateganv—Ltr;—RT^did 

NW; 

150 

4-7; 

1557; 

287; 

699 

Local; 

•• 

Gaudagaiiv—Osm;—* 

SE: 

8-0 

M; 

447; 

86; 

218 

Bembli; 

2-0 

Gaur—Kim;—^R^R 

SW; 

12-0 

7-5; 

1631; 

336; 

849 

Yermala; .. 

6-0 

Gaur—Nig;—^ rTR! 

NW; 

, * 

5-0; 

1288; 

236; 

568 

Local; 

, , 

Gauraganv—Kim;—R tYuIiR ■ • 

SE; 

13-0 

3-4; 

635; 

121; 

323 

Devadhanora; 

2-0 

Gavajevadi;—^Tjr;—RRSlRT^f 

SW; 

20-0 

1-9; 

207; 

33; 

124 

Vadgaon 

Kati; 


Gavasud;—Osm;—RTR^ 

S; 

4-0 

2-5; 

709; 

141; 

321 

Pavaner; 

3-0 

Gavhap—Udr;—Ro^TW 

NE; 

•• 

1-8; 

746; 

145; 

358 

Atanur; 

2-0 

Ghandflr—Tjr;— 

SE; 

13-0 

6-0 

1 993; 

186; 

434 

Local; 

•• 











osmanabad district 
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Tailway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

1 

1 Motor Stand; 

1 Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

lolapur; 50*0 

Umarga; 

6-0; Sun. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. Paurnima; 3 tl; 
m; mq; dg; dh; gym; ch. 

hoki; 10-0 



1 

i 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. An. 
Sud. 15; tl; m; gym; ch. 

usa Road; 6-0 

Borgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Ramegaon; 

60 

W; tv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; dg; dh; ch; 
lib. 

dgir; 12‘0 

Jalkot; 

6'0; Mon. 

•• 

60 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

dgir; 6-0 

Udgir; 

6-0; Thu. 

•Local; 

1 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; mq; 
dg; dh; ch; dp. 

edashi; 4-0 

Yedaslii; 

4'0; Mon. 

! Shingoli; .. 

4-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr); Cs; Shaikfarid 
Baba Fr.; 3t]; mq; dg;dh; 
gym:ch. 

,atur Road; 14-0 

Hali; 

3-0; . . 

. . 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; m. 

fivali; 7'0 

Javala Bk.; 

3'0; Thu. 

. . 

70 

W; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 

arshi; 16-0 

Walwad; 

2'0; Mon. 

•• 

100 

W; w; 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

langakhed; 17'0 

Ahmadpur; 

6’0; Mon. 

•• 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

,8tur; 6’0 

Latur; 

6-0; Mon. 
Sat. 

Peth; 

2-0 

W. • 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

let; 5-0 

Udgir; 

1 1-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

ll-O 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

,atur; 34'0 

Killari; 

3’0; Sat. 

•• 

50 

n. 

S14pr); tl; m. 

holapur; 14'0 

Savargaon; 

2-0; Mon. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; mq; gym. 

,atur Road; 9-0 

Latur; 

9-0; Sat. 

Mahalangra; 

1-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

lUsa Road; 12‘0 

Javala Bk.; 

4 0; Thu. 

Kumbhari; 

70 

rv. 

SI (pr); 3tl. 

Lusa Road; 5'0 

Chincholi 

Ballalnath; 

4'0; Sun. 


3-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (mp); tl; 
mq;dp. 


Bemhli; 

2-0; Mon. 

GaurPati; 

.. 1 

w, 

SI (pr); tl; dg; dh; 

fedashi; 6‘0 

Dahiphal; 

.. Thu. 

Gaur Pati; 

3-0 

W; w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; m; dg; 
ch;lib;dp. 

. . V . 


. . 

. . 

* . 

W; rv. 

SI (pr). 

)hoki; 6-0 

Shirdhon; 

4-0; Fri. 


5-0 

W. 

SI (p_^; Cs; tl. 

Iholapur; ]0-0 

Vadala; 

1-0; Sun. 


1-0 

W. 

^ SI (pr); tl. 

1 

fedashi; I6'0 

Osmanabad; 

4-0; Sun. 

Osmanabad; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Jdgir; 20'0 

Nalgir; 

.. Tue. 

•- 

1 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

iholapur; 23‘0 

Salgara 

Divti; 

3'0; Mon. 

^handur 

Pati; 

1-4 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); dg. 
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Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms); Pop.; 

Post Office; 


Village Name 

T ravelling 

Households; Agriculturists 

Distance 


distance 







(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Gharaganv—-Kim;—. . 

SE; 

180 

4-1; 

934 

190; 

408 

Ranjani; 

1-0 

Gharaganv—Prd;— 

NE; 

70 

3-4; 

963 

146; 

490 

Khasapuri; 

3-(i 

Gharaiji—Amd;— 

S; 

250 

9-1; 

1987; 

352; 

943 

Local; 

■■ 

Gharoja—Amd;— 

S; 

260 

30; 

582 

125; 

282 

Gharni; 


Ghatanandur—-Bh m; — 

NW; 

80 

5-3; 

931 

167; 

496 

Ghatpimpari; 

20 

Ghatangri—Osm;— 

W; 

50 

7-7; 

1262 

184; 

617 

Local; 

• •' 

Ghatapimpari—Bhm;— ^iZ- 

f'rrff. 

N; 

80 

4-3; 

1250; 

252; 

619 

Local; 


Ghodaki—Kim;—WtT# 

SW; 

lO-O 

2-4; 

805 

151; 

350 

Borgaon; 

30 

Ghugi—Nig;— 

NE; 

. . 

0-7; 

161 

29; 

95 


. » 

Ghugl—Osm;— 

NE; 

22-0 

1-7; 

636 

108; 

327 

Samudra- 

2-0 








vani; 


GhunasI—Udr;— 

NE; 

|0-0 

7-7; 

1572 

310; 

833 

Local; 


Giralaganv—Bhm;—• • 

NW; 

16-0 

39; 

385 

61; 

177 

Pathrud; 

» . 

Giravali—Bhm;— 

N; 

|8-0 

4-5; 

1307 

273; 

453 

Local; 

•• 

Girikacal—^Nlg;—.. 

NE; 

15-0 

06; 

145 

22; 

55 

Sirol; 

2-0 

Godhala—Amd;—Tfrsrrar 

W; 

280 

3-9; 

906 

169; 

433 

SatalA Kh.; 

30 

Gogahv—Osm;—^flUjq 

SE; 

130 

1-2; 

210 

43; 

171 

Bamani; 


Gojavada—Kim;— 

SW; 

120 

5-0; 

1258 

235; 

715 

Terkheda; 


Goleganv—Bhm;— 

NE; 

|80 

1-9; 

507 

93; 

230 

Vashi; 

20 

Golegahv—Prd;— 

NE; 

20-0 

2-6: 

584 

95; 

281 

Ashta; 

2-0 

Gopdsgahv—Udr;— 

SE; 

140 

2-8; 

891; 169; 

302 

Lasona; 

3-0 

Gondari—^Aus;— 

NE; 

100 

40; 

927; 167; 

571 

Hasegaon; 

1-0 

Gondegahv—Ltr;— 

NW; 

180 

2-3; 

861; 139; 

424 

Ramcgaon; 

10 

Gondhalavadi—Tjr;— 

SW; 

100 

2-5; 

669; 124; 

331 

Malumra; 

2-0 

Goramaja—Bhm;—>flTRTo3T .. 

NW; 

60 

2-4: 

243; 42; 

150 

Ulup; 

1-4 

Gosaivadi (Ambi)—Prd;— 

N; 

22-0 

1-3; 

302; 63; 

182 

Ambi; 

1-0 










Gosaivadi (Ponja)—Prd;— 

NW; 

150 

1-7; 

259; 34; 

154 

Donja; 

3-0 










Gothala—Amd;— 

SW; 

5-0 

2-9i 

549; 103; 

301 

Savargaon 

2-0 








Rokada; 
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lailway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

[urud; 

100 

Ranjani; 

1-0; Sun. 


10-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

hendri; 

8-0 

Javala; 

2 0; Wed. 

Bramhgaon; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 6; 2 tl; mq; 
gym; ch. 

atur Road; 

3-0 

Nalegaon; 

2-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;w; 

SI (pr); Cs(c); 3 tl; 4 dh; dp. 

atur Road; 

3-0 

Wadwal; 

3-0; Sat. 

Gharni; 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl;ch, 

edashi; 

50-0 

Ita; 

4 0; Sat. 

Bangarvadi; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; m; ch. 

edashi; 

6'0 

Osmanabad; 

5‘0; Sun, 

Osmanabad ; 

50 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Lalasebuva 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 8; 5 tl; m; 
mq;dg; gym; ch. 

edashi; 

620 

Ita; 

. . Sat. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. Paumima; tl; gym; 
ch; lib. 

edashi; 

25-0 

Vashi; 

3'0; Sun. 

•• 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

'fivali; 

7-0 

Samudravani; 

20;Tue. 



W, 

SI (pr); pyt; Z tl; dg; ch; 
lib, 

Jdgir; 

lOO 

Nalgir; 

2-0; Tue. 


5'0 

W. 

SJ (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch; lib. 

iarshi; 

40-0 

Kharda; 

4-0; Tue. 

Bhum; 

16-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 3 tl;ch. 

^'edashi; 

430 

Ita; 

3-0; Fri. 


4-0 

W;w; 

rvs 

2 SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; dg| 
ch. 

Jdgir; 

24-0 


3-0; .. 

Sirur; 

2-0 

rv. 

tl; dh. 

Karepur; 

7-0 

Kingaori; 

4 0; Wed. 

Kingaon; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 


180 

Ujani; 

3-0; Wed. 

Osmanabad; 

140 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; m; ch. 

edashi; 

20-0 

Terkheda; 

5‘0; Sat. 

. . 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

ifedashi; 

22-0 

Vashi; 

2-0; Sun. 

Pardi; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl; ch. 

Barshi; 

I7'0 

Bhum; 

2-0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

2-0 

rv. 

S (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq. 

Kamalnagar; 

30 

Devani Bk.; 5’0; Wed, Thu. 

Kamalnagar; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Latui; 

80 

Latur; 

6-0; Thu. 

Latur; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Narsoba 
Fr. Ct. Sud. L2; 2tl;ch. 

Nivali; 

1-0 

Chine holi 
Ballalnath; 

2-0; Sun. 

Ramegaon; 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr);Cs(c);tl;dp. 

Sholapur; 

200 

Pimpla kh.; 

2-0; Mon. 

Malunxra; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Dhuloba Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 2 tl; gym; ch. 

Barshi; 

300 

Bhum; 

6-0: Thu. 

Bhum; 

6’0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 

Ba^'shi; 

22-0 

Ambi; 

1 -0; Sun. 

Kharda; 

60 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Jeur; 

90 

Karmala; 

9-0; Fri. 

Sangova; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; m; ch. 

Latur Road; 

150 

Ahmadpur; 

5'0; Mon. 

Hipperga 

Kajai; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl; ch. 
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Direction; 

Village Name Travelling 

distance 

(I) (2) 


GovardhanavadI'—Osm;— 

NE; 

140 




Govindanagarava<ili—Nig;— 

N; 

. 




Govindapur—Kim;—. 

SE; 

10-0 

Gubal—Aus;— 

S; 


Gudasur—Udr;— 

N; 

8-0 

Gugadal—^Amd;— 

N; 

5-0 

Gugalaganv—Umrg;— 

N; 

5 0 

Gujanur—Tjr;— 

SE; 

240 

Gulahalli—Tjr;—•. 

SE; 

26-0 

Gulakheda—^Aus;— 

SW; 

9 0 

Gumphavadi—Ltr;—. 

W; 

22-0 

Gunjaraga—^Nlg;— 

S; 


Gunjo ti—Amd;—i J i 

W; 

20-0 

Gufijoti—Umrg;—T^l^l 

SW; 

3-2 

GuradhaJ (Her Circle)—Udr;— 

SW; 





Guradhal (Udagir Circle)-Udr;- 

E; 


’TTsrra . 



Gural—Nig;—TTTTar 

E; 

5-0 

Guranal—Udr;— 

SW; 


Guravadi —Umrg;—T<^ 1 ^ 

SE; 

70 

Gutti—Udr;— 

NE; 

11-0 

Hadaga—Nig;—pistil 

N; 

5-0 

Hadolati—Amd;— 

SE; 

9-0 

Hadoli—Amd;— 

W; 

16-0 

Hadoli—Nig;— 

SW; 


Hado"grI—^Bhm;—l^Wl 

NE; 

3-0 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 

Households; Agriculturists Distance 

_(3)_ (4) 

2-8; 982; 169; 536 Dhoki; I-O 

, 0-7; 40; 7; 29 

5-z; 1048; 182; 559 Devadhanqra; 1-0 

2-9; 674; |18; 362 Mangarul; 2-0 

7-1; 2927; 522; 1107 Local; 


1- 7; 250; 50; 155 Ahmadpur; 3-0 

4-2; . 997; 200; 497 Umarga; 5-0 

0-2; 339; 65; 158 Shahpur; 20 

0-9; 445; 82; 190 Shahpur; 2-0 

4-4; 903; 165; 540 Belkund; 3-0 

2- 0; 580; 96; 245 Murud Bk.; 1-0 

2-7; 870; 146; 385 Local; 

3 0; 601; 125; 220 Satala Kh.; 2-0 

11-9; 4541; 948; 1882 Local; 


2-8; 866; 146; 469 Devarjan ; 4-0 

1- 8; 302; 75; 176 Udgit; 

11; 558; 97; 283 Lambcta; 2-0 

2- 9; 793; 136; 422 Lasona; 3ffi 

1-5; 307; 73; 121 Malgi; 1-4 

8-1; 1055; 182; 619 Local; 

3- 6; 1334; 235; 744 Local; 

7-2; 3452; 590; 1186 Local; 


2'2; 574; 118; 285 Satala Kh.; 3-0 

4-0; 839; 147; 437 

5,-7; 564; 89; 230 Vanjarvadi; 3-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Dhoki; 

0-4 

Dhoki; 

I -0; Tue. 

Dhoki; 

1-0 

W:w. 

3 SI (pr); 4 tl; m; dh;ch. 

•• 



.. 


•• 

W. 


Tadvale; 

6-0 

Tadvale; 

6’0; Tue. 

•• 

0-2 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; 5 tl; dg; gym; 
ch. 

SI (pr); Urus Ps, Amavasy a; 
tl;dg. 

Latur; 

31-0 

Sastur; 

2-0; Wed. 

Killari; 

7-0 

W;rv. 

Udgir; 

8-0 

k'dgir; 

8-0; Thu. 

Vadhona; 

6-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr);Cs (c); Vitthal Fr, 
Mg. Paurnima; 3 tl; mq; 
dg; dh; ch; lib. 

Latur Road; 

240 

Ahmadpur; 

3 0; Mon. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

440 

Utnarga; 

5-0; Sun. 

Umarga; 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Sholapur; 

340 

Niildurg; 

4-0; Sun. 

Naldurg; 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. Paurnima; tl; ch. 

Akkalkot 

Road; 

21-0 

Naldurg; 

8-0; Sun. 

•• 

8'0 

W. 

SI (pr); Nasarjang Vsk. 
Sud. 8; 2 tl; mq; dg;ch. 

Latur; . 

2l'0 

Bhada; 

40; Fri. 

Ausa; 

90 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh; ch. 

Murud Bk.; 

0-4 

Murud Bk.; 

2'0; Wed. 

Karkatta; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 




. . 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Kadput; 

90 

Kingaon; 

4 0; Wed, 

Kingaon; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr);tl;mq;dg. 

Sholapur; 

520 

Loc al; 

.. Thu. 

Loc III; 


W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; Cs; 
Maruti Fr, Ct. Paurnima; 
8 tl; 3 m; 2 mq; dg; 4 dh; 
gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Her; 

12-0 

Devani Bk.; 

8 0; Thu. 

Pandharpur; 

2-0 

w. 

2 SI (pri; Vitthal Rukhumai 
Fr. Pus. Ekadashi; tl. 

Udgir; 


Udgir; 

.. Thu. 

Udgir; 

•• 

W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Latur; 

21-0 

Nilanga; 

5 0; Thu. 

Gural Pati; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

)2-0 

Devani Bk.; 

6 0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

12-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl;ch. 

Sholapur: 


Turori; 

2'0; Sat. 

Turori; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

11-0 

Jalkot; 

7'0; Mon. 

Vadhona Bk.; 

100 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 2 tl; 
ch; lib. 

Latur; 

20-0 

Nilanga; 

5-0; Thu. 

Nilanga; 

5-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr,m, h); Cs; 7 tl; m. 

Latur Road; 20-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Sirur 

Tajband; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2 Cs; 
4 tl; m; 2 mq; dg; dh; ch; 
2 lib; 3 dp (Vet). 

Janval; 

6-0 

Kingaon; 

6-0; Wed. 

Kingaon; 

6-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 




. . 

• . 


w. 

SI (pr). 

Batshi; 

18-0 

Bhunt; 

2-0; Thu. 

Bhutn; 

30 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Mahashivratra Mg; 
Vad. |3;3tl;ch. 
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Village Name 

(I) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Hagada|~Amd;fq^S 

NE; 

50 

1-9 

402 

76; 

214 

Ahmadpur; 

50 

Hagalur—^Tjr;— 

SE; 

170 

4-1 

599 

106; 

191 

Kilaj; 

2-0 

Haibatapur—Udr;— 

NW; 

40 

1-9 

555 

104; 

292 

Ton da r; 

1-0 

HaidaravadI—Nig;—. . 

S; 


0-6 

75 

14; 

35 



Haladaganv—Kim;—.. 

S; 

150 

0-8 

335 

65; 

176 

Satephal; 

0-4 

Haladurg—^Aus;— 

NW; 

70 

1-6 

70 

12; 

31 

Koran gla; 

2-0 

Halad Vadhopa—Udr;—^3? 

NE; 

200 

2-3 

332 

60; 

209 

Jalkot; 

30 










Halagara—Nig;—^^T^ITT 

E; 


6-1 

2517 

505; 

792 

Local; 


Halakl—Nlg;— 

N; 

100 

4-2 

1278 

230; 

653 

Local; 

. . 

Halapt—Amd;— 

W; 

3-0 

3-0 

710 

138; 

385 

Ahmadpur; 

3-0 

Halasi Hattaraga—Nig;— 

S: 


2-7 

778 

149; 

416 

.. 

. ■ 










Halasi Tugapv—Nig;— 

E; 

» . 

4-6 

1431; 245; 

692 

Local; 











Hali—Udr;— 

NW; 

140 

lOd; 3727; 684; 

1620 

Local; 

•• 

Hati Kh.—Amd:'-?T^ .. 

S; 

28-0 

4-9 

1211 

2ll! 

480 

Wadwal; 

2-0 

Haiiaii—Nig;— 

SE: 

20-0 

2-4: 918 

182; 

512 

.. 

5-0 

HaparnantavSdl—Ltr;— 

NE; 

3-0 

1-3; 166; 30; 

59 

Latur; 

3-0 

srrft. 









Hapamantavadl Ambulaga Bk.— 

E; 

80 

0'6: 635; 111; 

224 

Ambulga Bk.; 

20 

Nig;—3i?5niT 









HaPamantavadi Ambulaga 

S; 

. 

1-3; 29; 5; 

9 



Vi^vanath—Nig;—Ilirltrr^rTff 


















Hapamantavadi Hadoli—Nig;— 

S; 


0-2; 515; 105; 

277 












Hapamantavadi Halagara—Nig; 

E; 


1-5: 317; 43; 

127 

* . 


^jfd'srrrl 









Hapamantavadi Mpganv—Nig;— 



1-7 

147; 20; 

72 












Hapamant Iava]ag3—Amd;— .. 

SW: 

180 

2-5; 674; 124; 

295 

Zari Bk.; 

2-0 

3r^»Tr. 









HancanaJ—Nig;— 

E; 

15-0 

0-8; 278; 52; 

130 

Ambulga Bk.; 

3-0 

Haftcanal—Udr;—5^iTTo5 

S; 

too 

2-4; 487; 82; 

214 

Devani Bk.; 

1-4 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day' 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Latur Road; 24-0 

Ahmadpur; 

5-0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

37-0 

Salgara 

Divti; 

4'0; Mon. 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh; ch. 

Lohara; 

I-O 

Udgir; 

4-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; ch. 

Yedashi; 

4-0 

Yedashi; 

3-0; Mon. 

Yedashi; 4‘0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

17-0 

Ausa; 


Ausa; 70 

W. 

Cs (gr). 

Udgir; 

200 

JaUcot; 

3-0; Mon. 

.. 

w. 

.SI (pr); tl; ch. 

« * 


Local; 

.. Wed. 

• • • * 

W. 

SI (pr); dp. 

Latur; 

12-0 

Nitur; 


Nitur; 3‘0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 5 tl; m;mq: dg; dh. 

Latur Road; 

I8'0 

Ahmadpur; 


4 4 .4 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);C8;2tl. 

•• 

•• 


4 . . 4 1 

1 

.. 

W. 

* * 

•• 

•• 

•• 


.. 

W. 

SI (pr); Jagadambs Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9; tl. 

Udgir; 

14-0 

Handarguti; 

0-2; Sun. 

Local; 

W;rv. 

3 SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
dg. 

Wadwal; 

1-4 

Wadwal; 

2'0; Sat. 

Latur Road; 5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq; dg; 
ch. 

Latur; 

45-0 

Kasarsirsi; 

10 0; Wed. 

100 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Jagadamba 
Devi Fr. Pus. Sud. pra- 
tipada; 5 tl; m;ch. 

Latur; 

3-0 

Latur; 

3'0; Sat. 

Latur; 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m. 

Latur; 

40-0 

Ambulga Bk.; 

2-0; Sat. 

Ambulga Bk.; 2‘0 

w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; m; dh; ch. 


•- 


.. 

.. 

w. 


. . 

4 . 


. . 

1 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

•• 

•• 


.. 


W. 

SI (pr). 




.. 

.. 

w, 

1 


Wadwal; 

3-0 

Wadwal; 

3-0; Sat. 

Latur Road; 4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Latur; 

40-0 

Ambulga Bk.; 

3-0; Sat. 

Ambulga Bk.; 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr);.pyt; tl; m; ch. 

Kamalnagar; 

; 5-0 

Devani Bk,; 

2-0; Thu. 

Togari; 40 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl. 


A.1272—54-A 
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MAIJARASHTRA STATE GAZETIEER 


Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 

Hai^^aragull—^Udr;—.. 

NW; 

140 

3-9; 

2123; 

386; 


Hali; 0-2 

Handrai—Nlg;~pT3 

SW; 


10; 

351; 

58; 

156 


Handral—Umrg;— 

NE; 

80 

2-2; 

265; 

69; 

111 

Kunhali; 2'0 

Ilangaraga—Amd;— 

SE; 

80 

M; 

366; 

71; 

171 

Hadolti; 30 

Haiigaraga—Nig;— 

E; 


1-9: 

976; 

169; 

356 


Haogaraga—Tjr;— 

SE; 

30 

2-8; 

324; 

63; 

176 

Tuljapur; 3-0 

Hadgaraga Kudhar—Udn-- 

NW; 

80 

2*4; 

615; 

115; 

336 

Tondar; 2-0 

?^r77TT 

Madgaragi Naladurg—Tjr;— 

SE; 

25-0 

7-3; 

1997; 

369; 

1880 

Local; 

5*i<*ii TO5*r- 
HangevSdl—Prd;— 

N; 

15-0 

M; 

36; 

8; 

22 

Kukadgaon; 

HarSlI—Umrg;—^foSr 

NW; 

190 

0-4; 

545; 

106: 

166 

Toramba; 2’0 

Harangul Bk.—Ltr;—f. .. 

W; 

6-0 

11-0; 

2135; 

368; 

960 

Local; 

Harangul Kh.—Ltr;—IT’TS 

NW; 

4-0 

3-8; 

1267; 

251; 

593 

Harangul Bk-; 2-0 

Harcgadv—^Aus;— 

S; 

lO’O 

4-1; 

1405; 

281; 

729 

Local; 

Harl Javalagi—^Nlg;— 

S; 


3-2; 

834; 

159; 

416 


Hasaia—Aus;— 

NE; 

90 

0-8; 

426; 

78; 

186 

Kavha; 1-4 

Hasalagan—Aus;— 

SW; 

140 

7-9; 

1509; 

302; 

812 

Matola; 2'Q 

Hasaraol—Amd;— 

E; 

50 

1-2; 

430; 

76; 

231 

Ahmadpur; 50 

Hascganv—^Aus;— 

NK; 

80 

7-9; 

2400; 

439; 

1231 

Local; 

Haseganv Kaij—Kim;— 

SW; 

30 

50; 

1271; 

250; 

505 

Havargaon; 20 

Haseganv §iradho>;t—Kim;— 

SE; 

120 

33; 

657; 

129; 

363 

Shirdhon; 3-0 


A-1272—54. B 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Udgir; 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; . 


rv. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; 

Sholapur; 

62-0 

Turori; 

3-0; Sat. 

Turori; 

30 

w. 

W. 

Cs (mp) ; Tukamai Devi 
Fr. Ct. Pauminia, Maha* 
dev Fr. Ct. Ekadashi; 

5 tl; dg; dh; ch; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Chakur; 

210 

Iladolti; 

3 0; Tue. 

Sirur 

60 

w. 

Sl(pr);2Cs(c);2tl;ch. 

Sholapur 

31-0 

Tuljapur; 

3 0; Tue. 

Tajband; 

Mangrul 

20 

W. 

W. 

• • 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Lohara; 

30 

Udgir; 

8 0; Thu. 

Fati; 

Vadhona; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Sholapur; 

350 

Nandgaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Jalkot; 

30 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; m; 

Kurduvadi; 

310 

Valvad; 

6'0; Mon, 

Parenda; 

150 

w. 

gym; ch. 

Cs (gr); tl; dg. 

Sholapur; 

570 

Lahora Bk.; 

7-0; Fri. 

Dalimb; 

100 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Local; 

. . 

Latur; 

6‘0; Sat. 

Stage; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq; 2 d?; 

HarangulBk 

; 30 

Latur; 

4-0; Sat. 


2-0 

W;w. 

3 dh; ch, 

SI (m); Cs; 3 tl; dh; gym; 

Latur; 

21 0 

Kiltari; 

5 0; Sat. 

Killri; 

50 

W. 

ch; lib. 

SI (pr); Namadev Fr. Asd. 

Latur; 

60 

Latur; 

6-0; Thu. 

Peth; 

1-0 

w. 

rv. 

Sud. Paurnima; 2 tl; ch. 

Sl(pr); C8(c); tl;ch. 

Latur; 

26» 

Matola; 

2 0; Thu. 

Ausa; 

140 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. An, 

• 

250 

Ahniadpur; 

5 0; Mon. 



w. 

Paumima, Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Paurnima; 3 tl; 2 dh; ch; 
lib. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; ch. 

Latur; 

60 

Latur; 

6-0; Sat, 

• . 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Kanuman 

Yedashi; 

210 

Kalam; 

3'0; Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

Jayanti Fr. Ct. Paumima, 
Datta Jayanti Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. Paumima; 3tl; mq; 
dh; gym; ch; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch; dp. 

Palasap; 

7-0 

Shirdhon; 

3-0; Fri. 

•• 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl;ch. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE OAZETIEER 


Village Name 

(i) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Hasorl Bk.—Nig ;—%. .. 

S; 

11-0 

2-9; 

1396; 

222; 

741 

Local; 

,, 

Hason Kh.—Nig;—.. 

S; 

120 

4-6; 

329; 

66; 

194 

Hasari Bk.; 


HafakaravStlT—Amd;— 

SE; 

140 

0-7; 

58; 

11; 

33 

Hali; 










Hatol a—Bhm; — 

NE; 

240 

2-6; 

971; 

188; 

462 

Local; 


Hattaragi HalasI—Nig;— 

S; 


2-7; 

871; 

155; 

413 











HavaragS—^Amd;— 

SE; 

170 

1-8; 

360; 

75; 

172 

Kumtha Bk.; 


lldvaraga^v—^Klm;—^<1 <;<{[«( .. 

' 

SW; 

40 

4-4; 

1294; 

237; 

653 

Local; 

• • 

Helamb—Udr;— 

SW; 

20-0 

3-8; 

1433; 

265; 

687 

Local; 


Her—Udr;-^ 

N\V; 

120 

11-4; 

2745; 

457; 

1428 

Local; 


niAga|ajava<lI—Osm;—fg'TO- 

NE; 

100 

3-3; 

1050; 

209; 

482 

Local; 


'Jididt. 









Hihga^agSiiv- Amd;— 

N\V; 

150 

1-0; 

543; 

80; 

301 

Kingaon; 


Hingai?agahv—Kim;—f^'T’^l^ll^ 

SE; 

70 

30; 

668; 

137; 

366 

Savargaon; 


Hingariag8hv Bk.—Prd;— 

E; 

100 

3-7; 

1171; 

199; 

602 

Vakadi; 










Hihgaijaganv Kh.—Prd;— 

NW; 

150 

2-7; 

488; 

80; 

173 

D«nja; 










Hiparaga—Aus;— 

SW; 

120 

4-7; 

1025; 

201; 

511 

Belkund; 


Hiparasoga—^Aus;—.. 

NE; 

no 

2-6; 

773; 

142; 

419 

Kavha; 


Hippalagahv—Amd;— 

SE; 

170 

2-5; 

1166; 

186; 

561 

Hadolti; 


Hippalagahv—Nig;— 

N; 

250 

6-7; 

1826; 

336; 

951 

Local; 


Hippalanarl—Amd;—%'^TaiH ^ 

S; 

13-0 

5-0; 

1115; 

211; 

517 

Naigaon; 


Hipparaga—Udr;— 

N; 


1-9; 

437; 

77; 

207 

Vadhona Bk.; 


Hipparagarav—^Umrg;—f^'^4 <,'■<! 1- 

SE; 

90 

3-2; 

918; 

217; 

551 

Kolsur 

1-0 

TT^. 

H>pparag8 RavS—Tjr;—f^TT’TT 

SE; 

16-0 

71; 

1278; 

249; 

776 

Kalyani; 

Local; 














OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


853 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

I (7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Latur; 

■ ■ ■ 

Kasarsirsi; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Ct. Sud. Paur- 
nima; 4 tl; m; dg; dh. 

Latur; 



5-0 

w. 

S! (pr); Cs; 5 tl; ch 

Latur Road; 10 0 

Hali; 2 0; . . 

Hali; 

20 

rv. 

•• 

Yedashi; 35-0 

Chausala; 5-0; Wed. 


40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; mq; 
ch; lib. 

.. 


•• 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr). 


Kunuha Bk.; . . Wed. 


.. 

w. 


Yedashi; 24 0 

Kalam; 4 0; Mon. 

Hasegaon; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; mq; 
dg; ch. 

Her; 160 

Hisatunagar; 1-0; Sun. 

Nilanga; 

120 


SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; 2 m; mq; 
dh;ch. 

Ix>cal; 


i •. 


w. 

3 Sl(pr, m,h); Cs;Vaghoba 
Fr. Mrg. Paumima, 
Khandoba Fr. Mrg.; 3 tl; 
2 m; dh; ch; 4 dp. 

Ter; 50 

Ter; 2'4; Mon. 

Ruidhoki; 

5 0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Hinglaj Devi Fr, 
Ct. Vad. 8; 4 tl; 2 m. 

Ghatnandur; 140 

Kingaon; 2 0; Wed. 

Kingaon; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dh. 

Dhobi; 130 

Shirdhon; 4'0; Fri. 

Bhat Sirapur; 

40 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 3 tl; m; 
ch. 

Barshi; 

Parenda; 100; 


10 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Paumima; tl; gym; ch. 

Barshi; 33-0 

Shelpaon; 3-0; Wed. 

•• 

150 

w. 

SI (pt); 4tl; gym. 

Latur; 24'0 

Matola; 4-0; Thu. 

, , 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym; ch. 

I^atur; 60 

Latur; 6'0; Thu. 

Peth; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); C-S (c); 2 tl; m; dh; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Chakur; 18-0 

Hadolti; 2‘0; Tuc. 

Sirur Taj- 
band; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Latur; 14-0 

Nalegaon; 3-0; Wed. 

Mahalangra 

Pati; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Latur Road; 4-0 

Chapoli; 4-0; Wed. 

Chapoli; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Ca; tl; ra; ch. 

160 

Udgir; .. Thu. 

. . 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 63-0 

Turori; 4-0; Sat. 

Talmod; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Devi Fr. An. Paur- 
nima; 2 tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

Salgara Divti; .. Mon. 

• • 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
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MAHAEASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Hipparaga Sayyad—Umrg;— 

NW; 

160 

3-9. 

661; 

141; 

358 

Jevali; 

2-0 










Hipparaga Ta^—^Tjr;— 

SE; 

150 

3-7, 

569 

123 

316 

Yevata; 

1-0 

rTI^. 









Hipperaga Kaja]—Amd;— 

W; 

50 

4-3 

1167 

219 

599 

Local; 











Hipperaga Kopadev—Amd;— 

W; 

90 

2-7 

552 

105 

319 

Kingaon; 











Hisamab ad—Nlg:~f|ffqT^T^ 

N; 

140 

5-2 

1851 

584 

842 

Local; 


Hisamanagar—Udr;— 

SW; 

16-0 

1-6 

819 

146 

432 

Javalga; 

1-0 

Hisoti—Ltr;— 

NW; 

20-0 

1-5 

485 

91 

219 

Borgaon Bk.; 

2-0 

Hivar3—Bhm;—<( 

E; 

5-0 

3-4 

682 

106 

232 

Vanjarvadi; 

3-0 

Hivar^a—Bhm;— 

NW; 

II-O 

2-7 

404 

70 

186 

Pathsangvi; 

1-4 

Hokarana—Amd;—^'4i <"11 

E; 

22-0 

3-4 

826 

152 

346 

Vanjarvada; 

1-4 

Hoji—Aus;— 

NE; 

160 

1-8 

969 

170 

478 

Local; 

. . 

Holi—Umrg;~^to?f 

NW; 

160 

5-6 

1121 

192: 

493 

Petsangavi; 

3-0 

Honaja—Tjr;—^tdToST 

SE; 

7-0 

1-2 

390 

82 

201 

Kakramba; 

2-0 

Honall—Udr;—I^TToSt 

S; 

6-0 

2-4 

981 

168 

354 

Local; 


HonamaJ—Nig;—^>i+l|c3 

NE; 

. . 

1-4 

148 

28 

90 


. , 

Honi Hipparaga—Udr;— 

NW; 

10-0 

2-3 

279 

51 

144 

Dongraj; 

1-0 

fl'Turr. 









HortI—Tjr;-|;rff 

SE; 

20-0 

11-3; 

1365; 

271; 

609 

Local; 

•• 

HosQr—^Nlg;— 

E; 

12-0 

4-7; 

1336; 

271; 

672 

Ambulga Bk,; 

3-0 

Hotaia—Amd;—ItEToST 

W; 

7-0 

0*8; 

147; 

27; 

39 

Hipperga 

3-0 








Kajal; 


Hofi—Amd;— 

W; 

30-0 

1-9; 

627; 

110; 

379 

Satala Kh.; 

30 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

1 

(7) 

1 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Sholapur; 

36-0 

1 

Jevali; 

2-0; Tue. 

1 

Yenegur; 

40 

W,w. 

Si (pr);C8;Sayy3d Pir Urus 
Ct, Gudipadva; tl; 

mq; dg; ch. 

Sholapur; 

22-0 

Arli Bk.; 

4-0; Sat. 

1 

•• 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; c^. 

Latur Road; 

12-0 

Ahmadpur; 

4-4; Mon. 

•• 

0-1 

rv. 

SI (m); Cs; Kashibai Devi 
Fr. Ps. Paumima; tl; m; 
dg; dh. 



Kingaon; 

.. Wed. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

•• 

30 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Mahatma 
Gandhi Fr. Pus; 2 tl; mq; 
2 dg; ch. 

Her; 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Nilanga; 

12-0 


SI (pr); Cs; 8 tl; m; ch. 

Nivali; 

4-0 

Borgaon Bk.; 

2-0; Fri. 

Borgaon; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Barsht; 

18-0 

Bhurn; 

5'0; Thu. 

Pardi; 

30 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Barshi; 

18-0 

Walvad; 

.. Mon 

Bhum; 

ll-O 

W;w. 

SI (pf); Cs (c); Temhi 
Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 2 tl; 
ch. 

Udgir; 

140 

Jalkot; 

4‘0; Mon. 

‘ • 

lO-O 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh; gym; 
ch; lib. 

Latur; 

8-0 

Chincholi 

(Pan); 

2-0; Thu. 

1 

Latur; 

8-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ramnavam; 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 2 tl; gymj 
ch. 

Latur; 

45-0 

Petsaiigavi; 

3-0; Fri. 

Narangvadi; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; tl; 

dh; ch. 

Sholapur; 

28-0 

Tuljapur; 

7-0; Tue. 

Barul; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Gaibisaheh 
Urus. Vsk. Sud. Paur- 
nima; mq; ch. 

Belshakaraga; 4-0 

Devani Bk.; 

2-0; Wed. 

•• 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; 2 dg; ch. 

, , 

. . 

• . 

. . 

• . 

. . 

w. 

• • 

Her; 

6-0 

Udgir; 

11-0; Thu. 

•• 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Sholapur; 

380 

Naldurg; 

6'0; Sun. 

Naldurg; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 8 tl; 2 m; 
dg; gym; ch. 

Udgir; 

40-0 

Ambulga Bk.; 

3 0: Sat. 


* • 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 8t]; 
mq; dg; ch. 



Ahmadpur; 

5-0; Mon. 

* • 

I-O 

w. 

tl. 

Janval; • 

6-0 

Kingaon; 

1 

6-0; Wed. 

Kingaon; 

6-0 

n. 

1 

! 

SI (pr); t 
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Uilway Station; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 

1 

information 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 
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Village Name 

(') 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturist 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Jalakot—Udr;— 

NE; 

200 

7-8; 

3113; 

557; 

920 

Local; 


JalakotavadI—^Tjr;— jToS^ Id^ldf 

SW; 

20 

1-0; 

356; 

75; 

195 

Jalkot; 


Jatnaga—Nig;— 

SE; 

5-0 

1-9; 

590; 

111; 

250 

Makani; 


JSmaganv—Prd;— 

NW; 

20 

1-7; 

77; 

II; 

44 

Parenda; 


JamalapOr—Aus;— 

NE; 

100 

1-4; 

453; 

70; 

250 

Kavha; 


Jamb -Amd;— 

E; 

60 

09; 

252; 

48; 

76 

Hadolti; 


jamb—Bhm;— 

NW: 

180 

10-6; 

1885; 

351; 

848 

Local; 


JanapQr—Udr;— 

SE; 

90 

3-4; 

725; 

125- 

376 

Sirol; 

i 

Janava]—^Amd;— 

SW; 

28 0 

120; 

2623; 

431 

1178 

Local; 

• • 

Jau—Aus;—^3rf3> 

SE; 

190 

5-6; 

872: 

180 

514 

Nanand; 

B 

Javaia—Prd;—-JrSRCT 

NE; 

90 

11-9; 

2811; 

527 

1214 

Local; 

• • 

Javata Bk. — Ltr; — 

NW; 

180 

4-6; 

1419; 

259 

718 

Local; 

•• 

Javalaga — ^Amd;— 

SE; 

8-0 

0-8; 

142; 

24 

58 

. 


Javalaga —ivtr;— -JiqoifrT 

NE; 

80 

3-8; 

1036; 

203 

552 

Kasarkheda; 

m\ 

Javalaga—Udr; — 

SW; 

21 0 

9-7; 

2968; 

534 

1312 

Local; 


Javalaga Be; — Umrg; — '>l«(oO<ll 

N; 

9 0 

3-4; 

767; 

155 

328 

Madaj; 











Javalagamesai — ^Tjr; — •JI'laJM I*!- 

SE: 

70 

4-7; 

799; 

154 

446 

Barul; 

m\ 

bt|. 









Javalaga PomadevI — ^Aus; — 

S; 

8 0 

40; 

1065; 

198 

553 

Tungi Bk.; 

m\ 










Javalaka — Bhm; — 

NE; 

150 

0-2: 

318; 

72 

190 

Tandulvadi; 


Javala Kb. — Kim; —Adt . • 

SE; 

100 

3-3; 

1409; 

283 

696 

Local; 

.. 

Javali — Aus; — STT^oSl’ 

SE; 

lOO 

3-8; 

1091; 

205 

615 

Local; 

• • 

Jayanagat—Aus;—M M K 

SB; 

70 

2-4; 

490; 

104 

256 

Ausa; 


Jayaphal—Aus;— 

W; 

160 

3-4; 

380; 

80 

; 183 

Nithali; 


Jayaphal—Kim;— 

SE; 

130 

4-6: 

806; 

146 

470 

Shiradhon; 













OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


859 


.ailway Station; 
Distance 

1 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

dgir; 

200 

Loca^i 

Mon. 


15-0 

W. 

2 Si (pr, h); pyt; Cs (c); 
2 tl; mq; dg; 2 dp (1 vet). 

holapur; 

100 

Savargaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

. . 

4-0 

W. 

tl. 

atur; 

450 

Nilanga; 

5-0; Thu. 


4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; ch. 

^urduvadi; 

140 

Parenda; 

2-0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

2-0 

str. 

tl. 

atur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6-0; Sat. 

Peth; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; dg; ch. 

.atur Road; 

230 

Ahmadpur; 

6-0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (c, mp); 
tl; ch. 

arshi; 

22-0 

! 

Pathrud; 

2-0; Fri. 

Bhum; 

80 

w. 

3 SI (pr); Cs (mp); 10 tl; 
3 ch; lib. 

Mgir; 

90 

Udgir; 

9 0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

9-0 

W:n. 

SI (pr); Rama Fr. Ps. 
Paumima; 3 tl; m; mq; 
ch. 

lOcal; 


Local; 

,, Thu* I 

1 


8-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); 
2 tl; 2 mq; 3 dh; ch; lib; 
dp (vet). 

/atur; 

30-0 

Nilanga; 

3-0; Thu. j 


0-5 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq; 
2 dg; ch. 

Jarshi; 

li*0 

1 

Local; 

.. Wed. i 

> 

L ■■ 1 

^ X - 

6-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); 
Ram Navami Fr. Ct, Sud. 

1 

9; 4 tl; mq; dg; gym; ch; 
lib. 

iusa Road; 

80 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


8-0 

W;w, 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; 2 mq; 
dh; gym; ch. 

. . 

• - 


. . 

. • 

. . 

W. 

Cs; dh; ch. 

jatur; 

80 

Renapur; 

.. Fri. 

. * 

30 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c): 3 tl; dg. 

Jdgir; 

HO 


2-0; Sun. 



w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 4 tl; 6 m; 

1 “q; 2 dg; ch; 4 Cch. 

^atur; 

390 

Umarga; 

9-0; Sun. 

•• 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

sholapur; 

40-0 

Band; 

2-0; Sun. 

Barul; 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; mq, ch. 

Latur; 

20-0 

Ausa; 

8-0; Sun, 

Ausa; 

80 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); tl; dg; 
ch; lib. 

Sfedaahi; 

41-0 

Vashi; 

5-0; Sun. 

Saramkundi; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl; ch. 

Kalam; 

100 

Shiradhon; 

.. Fri. 

. * 

, , 

'w;rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Latur; 

22-0 

Lamjana; 

3 0; Thu. 


1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; m; dh; ch. 

Latur; 

130 

Ausa; 

7-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

70 

w. 

SI (pr); Madhadev Fr. Ct.; 
2tl. 

Nivali; 

80 

Samudrvani; 

5-0; Tue. 

Ausa; 

16-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; ch. 

Murud; 

80 

Ranjani; 

2-0; Sun. 


7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; cH. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq, ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post on'ice; 
Distance 

(4) 

Jayavantanagar—Bhm;— 

NW; 

140 

2-5 

683; 

130; 

344 

I’athrud; 

3-0 









1 

Jeba- -Bhm;- 

NE; 

26-0 

10 

168; 

33; 

96 

Hatola; 

m 

Jcjala—Prd;— 

N; 

240 

3-3 

644; 

123; 

317 

Ambi; 

2-0 

JevaJI -Ltr: --^!?c5r 

NW; 

5 0 

3-4 

978; 

183; 

516 

Local; 


Jcvalf -Urtu-g; — 

NW; 

220 

120, 

4653; 

933; 

1666 

Local; 


Jcvarl—Nig; 



3-8 

917; 

106; 

480 

Local; 


Jhareganv—Osna;- 

SW; 

8-4 

1-4 

112; 

23; 

69 

Chilvadi; 

1-4 

Jharl—Nig; 

N; 

100 

3-3 

703; 

HI; 

235 

Kelgaon; 


Jhari Bk.—^Amd;— 

SW; 

200 

5-7 

968; 

196; 

467 

Local; 

•• 

Jhari Kli.—Amd;—frd 

SW; 

200 

3-8 

605; 

117; 

255 

Vadval; 


Jhinnar—Kim; —?fl'5TT 

SW; 

210 

1-8 

281; 

51; 

163 



Jiraga—Amd; —f^\^| f 

SE; 

190 

0-8 

165; 

35; 

54 

. . 


Jogiyai—Nig;— 



0-4 

117; 

25; 

43 



JunonI—Osm;— 

SW; 

60 

31 

633; 

M7; 

207 

Osmanabad; 


Kaban Saiigavi--Udr;— 

NW; 

140 

31 

938; 

182; 

450 

Ujalamb; 


^rMt. 









Kadadora—Umrg;— 

N; 

120 

2-7; 510; 

94; 

224 

Balsur; 

rail 

KadakanilthavadT—Kim;— 

SW; 

220 

9-9; 1929; 

354; 

9 88 

Local; 

.. 










Kadamapur—Umrg;— 

NE; 

70 

1-7 

366; 

80; 

208 

Kunhali; 


Kadamav adl—Tj r; —^ 

SW; 

no 

2-1 

351; 

73; 

161 

Kumbhari; 


Kai^amull—Amd;— 

SW; 

22-0 

1-8 

666; 

113; 

313 

Chakur; 


KadapOr—^Amd;— 

SW; 

290 

11-9; 2577; 

506; 

1077 

Local; 

•• 

Kadhcr—Urnrg;—5fT^ 

SW; 

60 

6-6; 2464; 

483; 

1225 

Ix)Cal; 

•• 

Kajala—Osm;—'ifall 

NE; 

100 

3-8; 1415; 

278; 

518 

Local; 









OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


861 


lailway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

1 Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) j 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

larshi; 

22-0 

Pathrud; 

3 0; Fri. 

Kharda; 

70 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

fedaslii; 

37-0 

Chausala; 

5 0; Wed. 

Pargaon; 

6-0 

rv. 

tl. 

larshi; 

24-0 

Ambi; 

2-0; Sun. 

Kharda; 

50 

w. 

.SI (pr); Cs; Mhasoba Fr. 
Slid. 6; tl; ch. 

Jaransrul Bk.; 4 0 

Latur; 

5 0; Sat. 

Latur; 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

iholapur; 

34-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Bhosga; 

30 

w. 

3 .SI (pr, tn, h); 4 Cs; 
Basavnna Fr. Vsk. Sud. 3; 
14tl; 5 m; dg; 4dh; gym; 
ch; 2 lib; dp. 







W. 

SI (pr); dp. 



CaiidKaoit 

Kh.; 

3-4; Mon. 

Chilvadi; 

1-4 

w. 

tl. 

let; 

18-0 

Aml)ul«a; 

3"0; Sat. 

Lota!; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; mq; dg; 
dh; ch; lib. 

/adval; 

40 

Vadval; 

4-0; Sat. 


90 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahashiva- 
ratra P'r. Mg; 3 tl; ch. 

/adval; 

50 

Vadval: 

5 0; Sat. 

Chakur; 

100 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

iTcdashi; 

22-0 

Yedashi; 



34 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 




. . 

1 


w. 

. . 







w. 




Oamanabad; 

6'0; Sun. 

Pimpri; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ic.. 

40 

Nalcgaoil; 

4-0; Wed. 

Chakur; 

40 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Oatut; 

500 

Balsur; 

2 0; Sat. 

Yeli; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 


6*0 

Tetkheda; 

2-0; .. 

Terkhcda; 

2-4 

'w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
dg; gym; ch. 

iholapur; 

49-0 

Kasarsiisi; 

3 0; Wed. 

Turori; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dh; ch. 

iholapur; 

210 

Mangrtfl; 

3‘0; Mon. 

Suratguon; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. Paumima; 
tl; ch. 

Vadval; 

1-4 

Vadval, 

2-0; Sat. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt.; 3 tl; ch. 

Local; 


Ix)cal; 

.. Fri, 

Kingauii; 

90 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; 2 rn; 
mq; dh; gym; lib; dp. 

Sholapur; 

560 

Gun jot i; 

2-0; Thu. 

Gunjoti; 

20 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dg; 
2 dh; Ch; lib. 

Ter; 

80 

Ter; 

6-0; Mon. 


8-0 

W:rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Datta 
Jayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 

15; Bramhachari buva 
Fr. Sm. Sud, 12; 7 11; m; 
mq; dg. dh. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZEITEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelli ng 
distance 

(2) 

Area (So. ms.); Pop.; 
Householas; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Kakasapur—Osm;—.. 

SE; 

150 

0-8; 

237; 

40; 

101 

Kanegaon; 

30 

Kakrainba—Tjr;—ITT^T 

NE; 

40 

lO-l; 

2897; 

566; 

1459 

Local; 


Kaladev Nimbaj—Umrg;—■ 

NW; 

160 

4-6; 

902; 

177; 

495 

Local; 











Kalakoti—Amd;— 

S; 

260 

2 4; 

403; 

77; 

210 

•• 

. - 

KalamagSnv—Nig;—. 

N; 

170 

1-6; 

524; 

85; 

226 

His^mabad; 

3-0 

KalamSthfi—Aus;—^TaJMI*^l. • 

NW; 

60 

2-1; 

621; 

113; 

324 

Bhada; 

2-0 

Kalamb Urban Area I—Kim;— 

HQ; 

, . 

7-3; 

7297; 

1421; 

717 

Local; 


i— 









Kalamugall—Nlg; -^5nnT3> .. 

>a 

SE; 

120 

35; 

1075; 

181; 

457 

Tudmugli; 

2-0 

KalSodi—Nig;— 

N; 

ilO 

1-4; 

646; 

118; 

316 

Kelgaon; 

3-0 

Ka|animba|—Umrg;—^713- 

NW; 

14-0 

4-2; 

783; 

155; 

424 

Kuldev 

2-0 








Nimbal; 


Kalegaiiv—^Amd;— 

N; 

30 

3-2: 

649; 

127; 

305 



KalegSnv—Tjr;—^TT oS^tN’ 

SE; 

110 

2-6; 

456; 

99; 

236 

Arli Bk.; 

1-4 

KallCr —Udr;— 

NW; 

90 

2-9; 

817; 

143; 

380 

Local; 


Kamalaga—Nig;—friHoS'll 

N; 

170 

1-6; 

601; 

150. 

298 

Hippalgaon; 

2-0 

KamSlapur- -Umrg;—• 

NW^; 

340 

1-6; 

460; 

80; 

266 

Kanegaon; 

1-0 

Kamaroddinapur—Udr;— • 

SW; 


2-6; 

723; 

128; 

376 

Dcvani Bk.; 

30 










KamathS—Tjr;— ifTRST 

N; 

41 

4-5; 

645; 

120; 

319 

Apsinga; 

10 

KSmeganv—Osm;—'^rH’TT'f 

NE; 

110 

2-9; 

1008; 

192; 

552 

.. 


Kanade Boraganv—Ltr;—Shin'S 

NW; 

20-0 

2-5; 

659; 

105; 

205 

'I'andulja; 

2-0 

^rurt-T. 









Kanadl—Prd;—'sirpT^ 

NE; 

12-6 

14-5; 

285; 

66; 

152 

Ida; 

0-6 

Kanagara—Osm;— 

SE; 

140 

6-6; 

1614; 

317; 

803 

Bembli; 

30 









OSMANABAD DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

(51 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Dhoki; 




Osmanabad; 

140 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

IhoUpur; 

300 

Tuljapur; 

4-0; Tue. 

Tuljapur; 

40 

w. 

(pr); Cs (c); Nagpan- 








chami Fr. Sm. Sud. 5; 
3 tl; 2 m; 2 gym; ch; lib. 

Sholapur; 

500 

Balsur; 

4-4; Sat. 

Dalimb; 

4-0 

W:w. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Kaleshvar 








Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 3 tl; m; 
mq; ch. 



Hisamabad; 

3 0; Tue. 

Sirur 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 





Anantpal; 




Ausa Road; 

4-0 

Ausa; 

6-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Padvala; 

il-Q 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 

. . 

W;rv. 

6 SI (pr, 2 m, 2 h, clg.); 




i 




Devi Fr. An. Sud. Paur- 
nima,Khandoba Fr. Mrg. 
Sud, 6, Ganesh Fr, Bdp. 
Sud. 14; 8 tl; 2 m; 4 
mq; 2 dg; dh; 2 
gym; 3 lib; 2 dp 
(vet). 

Latur; 

50-0 

Aurad; 

7'0; Fii, 

t Aurad 

70 

w» 

SI (pr); 2 Cs. 





Shahajani; 




Latur; 

20-0 

Nitur; 

3 0; Mon. 


1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Latur; 

40-0 

Balsttr; 

3'0; Sat. 

Dalimb 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Rotadeshvar 








Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3tl; m; 
3 dh; ch. 


, , 


* 


. » 

W. 


Sholapuf; 


Arli Bk.; 

I -4; Sat. 

Khanapur; 

6-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; ch. 

Udgir; 

90 

Udgir; 

9 0; ., 

. . 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch; dp 








(vet). 

Latur; 

14-0 

Nalegaoo; 

6'0; Sun. 

. . 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Pir Urus 








January; tl; dg. 

Latur; 

230 

Lohara Bk.; 

7-0; Fri. 

Tuljapur; 

13-0 

' w. 

SI (p r); tl; dg. 

•• 

]7-0 

Devani Bk.; 

3-0; Wed. 

Devani Bk.; 

3 0 

w;str. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; ch. 

Sholapur; 

32-1 

Tuljapur; 

4-1; Tue. 

Tuljapur; 

4-1 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 






110 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; ch. 

Nivali; 

100 

Ranjani; 

3-0; Sun. 

. T 

60 

rv. 

SI (pr); Siddheshvar Fr. 








Phg. Sud. 1; 2 tl; ch. 

Barshi; 

17-0 

Valvad; 

4-0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

12-6 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Ter; 

120 ; 

Bembli; 

3 0; Mon. 


« . 

W;w. 

SI (m); Cs; Ganesh; 








Fr. Bdp; 3 tl; dg; 2 dh; 
gym; ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

1 (2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Kan dalag anv—P rd;— 

NE; 

8-0 

2-1; 534; 85; 254 

JavaU; 

2-0 

Kandarl—Prd;— 

N; 

80 

7-8; 1486; 277; 801 

Local; 


Kanegafiv—Udr;— 

SW; 

14-0 

1-8; 412; 75; 225 

Daitna; 

3-0 

KanegSnv—Umrg;—., 

NW; 

350 

10-2; 2523; 495; 820 

Local; 

* 

Kanheravadl—Kim;— 

SW; 

70 

5-8; 1726; 393; 798 

Local; 

•• 

Kanherl—Aus;—+u^<r 

SE; 

70 

2'4; 541; 96; 310 

Ausa; 

7-0 

Kanheri—Bhm;— 

NE; 

7-0 

5-3; 772; 146; 292 

Vashi; 

30 

Ka^iheti—Ltr;— 

S; 

2-0 

1-8; 310; 67; 57 

Latur; 

2-0 

Kaijtekur—Umrg;— 

SW; 

10-0 

3-0; 1012; 241; 469 

Murum; 

2-0 

Kapilapurl—Prd;—.. 

S; 

4-0 

20; 496; 104; 268 

Local; 


Kara^akhe^l—Udr;—,. 

W; 

8-0 

4-6; 1645; 302; 797 

Local; 

•• 

Karajagaiiv—Aus;—fiTSTnl^ .. 

SE; 

50 

3-6; 1017; 188; 541 

Ausa; 

5-0 

Karajaganv—Umrg;—5R'<'i|<|i'f.. 

NW; 

17-0 

2-8; 880; 153; 492 

Makani; 

20 

Karajakheda—Osm;— 

SE; 

200 

7-7; 1578; 250; 925 

Kanegaon; 

30 

Karakatta—Ltr;— 

W; 

200 

4-3; 611; 127; 225 

Borgaon Bk.; 

3-0 

Karakheli—Udr;— 

SW; 

5-0 

1-6; 536; 105; 264 

Banshelaki; 

3-0 

Karal3—Aus;— 

SE; 

15-0 

10-6; 2010; 401; 1117 

Local; 


Karaji—Umrg;— 

E; 

80 

3-1; 660; 155; 5 

Talmod; 

2-0 

Karanja—Prd;—^TT^rr 

SW; 

4-0 

20; 175; 38; 70 

Kapilapuri; 

1-2 

Karanja Kala—Kim;— 

SE; 

4-0 

4-1; 1047; 193; 532 

Local; 


^?rT. 

Karafijl—Udr;— 

N; 

160 

2-1; 655; 124; 386 

Jalkot; 

4'0 

Karasa—Ltr;—^rT?rr 

NW; 

12-0 

2-0; 621; 109; 329 

Takali 

2-4 

Karavandl—Udr;— 

SW; 

14-0 

2-7; 416; 76; 233 

Bardapur; 

Devarjan; 

2-0 

Karavafiji—Umrg;— 

NW; 

160 

1-8; 525; 105; 254 

Toramba; 

2-0 

Karevadi—Nig;— 

N; 

, , 

0-9; 410; 73; 106 

Karla—^Prd;^— 

NW; 

100 

2-9; 475; 95; 261 

Kandari; 

2-0 














OSMANABAD DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Barshi; 

H-0 

Javala; 

2-0; Wed. 

Bramhgaon; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Barshi; 

22-0 

Sonari; 

2 0; Fri. 

Parenda; 

80 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Bhairavanath 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 4 tl; 2 mq; 
gym; eh. 

Her; 

9-0 

Hlsamnagar; 

6-0; Sun. 

Udgir; 

14-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Vitthal Fr. Kt. 
Vad. 4; 2 tl; ch. 

Latur; 

25-0 

Lohara Bk.; 

5-0; Fri. 

•• 

20-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 7 tl; m; 
dh; ch; lib; dp. 

Vedashi; 

160 

Kiilatti; 

7-0; Mon. 

Local; 

l-O 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Satvai Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 15; 4 tl; m; 
gym. 

Latur; 

180 

Ausa, 

7-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

70 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; dh; 
ch. 

Yedashi; 

22-0 

Vashi; 

3-0; Sun. 

Pardi; 

2.0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dg. 3 ch. 

Latur; 

20 

Latur; 

2'0; Sat. 

Latur; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Akkalkot; 

25-0 

Muruin; 

3-0; Sun. 

Murum; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; m; ch. 

Kurduvadi; 

40 

Parenda; 

4-0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Her; 

2-0 

Udgir; 

8-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

8-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; 3 m; 
dh; ch; lib. 

Latur; 

16-0 

Ausa; 

5’0; Sun. 1 

Local; 

, . 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl. 

Latur; 

Ter; 

25-0 

Lohara Bk.; 

5 0: Fri. 

Dalimfa; 

90 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Marutj 
Fr. Ct. Paumima; tl; chi 

18-0 

Lohara Bk.; 

5-0; Fri. ■ 


12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba Pr. 
Mrg. Sud. 6; 3 tl; m; ch. 

Nivali; 

2-0 

Murud Bk.; 

2-0; Wed. 

Local; 

* ■ 

W;w. 

S' (pf); 2 Cs (mp. mis); 
tl; gym. 

Udgir; 

5-0 

Udgir; 

5-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr): Cs (c); ch. 

Latur; 

270 


, . . . 1 


2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Sholapur; 

62-0 

Turori; 

2-0; Sat. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Agajappa Maharaj 
Fr. Ct. Amavsya; tl; dg; 
ch. 

KurduVadi; 

4‘4 

Parenda; 

4-0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Dhoki; 

11-0 

Kalam; 

4'0; Mon. 

Kalarn; 

4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

160 

Jalkot; 

4-0; Mon. 


80 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Ausa Road; 

Il-O 

Javala Bk.; 

6-0 Thu. 

Murud 

Akola; 

10-0 

n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; 2 dg. 

Her; 

80 

U dgir; 

14-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

14-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Sholapur; 

38-0 

Jevali; 

4-0; Tue. 

Yenegur; 

4-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);C8; tl;ch. 






. . 

w. 

. 4 

Barshi; 

26-0 

Sonari; 

2-0; Fri. 

Parenda; 

lO-O 

w. 

2 tl; gym; ch. 


A-1272—55-A 
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MAHARASHTRA STAIT GAZETIEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Si], ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance 

(4) 

» 

Karla—Tjr;—^rr5rf 

E; 

100 

5-9; 

569; 

114; 

321 

Salgara Divti; 

4-0 

KasagI—Umrg;—fWTl' 

SW; 

10-6 

7-2; 

2)43; 

429; 

1129 

Local; 

•• 

Kasai—Tjr;—^:^rt 

S; 

8-6 

4-8; 

671; 

135; 

345 

Nanduri; 

1-6 

Kasarabatakundl—Nig;— 

SE; 


13-4; 

4091; 

827; 

2250 

Local; 











Kasaraganv—Ltr;—• • 

N; 

30 

l-l; 

379; 

76; 

127 

Latur; 

30 

Kasar JavalB—^Ltr;—cfTTflTt! 

NW; 

180 

2-2; 

520; 

100; 

269 

Javala Bk.; 

01 

'^tqoSI. 









Kasarajav alaga—U mrg;— 

SW; 

240 

10-3; 

3021; 

703; 

1171 

Local; 











Kasarakheda—Ltr;—WdT 

‘ 

NE; 

50 

3-3; 

1312; 

250; 

550 

Local; 

•• 

Kasaral -Udr;— 

NE; 

90 

3-2; 

484; 

83; 

160 

Avalkonda; 

30 

Kasari—Bhm; -TTATlTr 

W; 

3 0 

08; 

291; 

62; 

164 

Bhum; 

3-0 

Kasar Sirasi—^Nlg;—‘+Wf< 



6-2; 

3625; 

637; 

899 

Local; 


fiTOf)-. 





Kasti Bk.—Umrg;—<T. .. 

n9 

NW; 

22*0 

4-0; 

1143; 

237; 

492 

Lohara Bk.; 

3-0 

Kasti Kh.—Umrg;—.. 

\S 

NW; 

210 

3-6; 

590; 

112; 

270 

Lohara Bk.; 

3-0 

Katagahv—lAr;—+|2'i|j'!t 

NW; 

9-0 

7-0; 

1580; 

274; 

860 

Local; 


Katagahv—Tjr; -f7lH'*Tr? 

S; 

440 

I9-8; 

3356; 

539; 

1624 

Loc til j 


KatapUr—Ltr;— 

SE; 

20 


776; 

143; 

251 

Babhalgaon; 

2-0 

Katcjavajaga -Nig; —'^71 i jT^SS^TT 

NE; 

140 

2-8; 

1171; 

206: 

531 

Local; 

•• 

Katevadi—Prd;— 

NW; 

170 

1-4; 

272: 

43; 

150 

Shelgaon; 

3-0 

Kali—^Tjr;— 

SW; 

140 

26-3; 

4891: 

958; 

2213 

1/Dcal; 


Katrabad—Prd;— 

S; 

2-0 

I-l; 

319; 

56; 

123 

Parenda; 

2*0 

Katri—Tjr;— 

NW; 

50 

3-0; 

543; 

93; 

315 

Tuljapur; 

5-0 

Kaudaganv—^Amd;—.. 

SE; 

17-0 

0-8; 

300; 

60; 

84 


•• 


A-1272—55-B 





OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


867 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

(5) 

(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Sholapur; 

30-0 

Salgara Divti; 

4-0; Mon. 

, , 

60 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Shokpur; 

56-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


0-6 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; 








m; dg; dh; gym; ch; 2 lib; 
dp. 



Mangrul; 

2-0; Mon. 

Tirth pati; 

8-6 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 








Jayanti Fr., Ram-Navami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; tl; mq; 
dh; ch. 



Local; 

.. Sun. 


•• 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Latur; 

30 

Latur; 

3 0; Sat. 

Latur; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dg; dh; ch. 

Ausa Road; 

8-0 

Javak Bk.; 

01; Thu. 

•• 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Kadbgaon; 

340 

Lt>cal; 

.. Sat. 

Murum; 

50 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (c; mp); 








Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. Paur- 
nima; 2 tl; 2 m; 2 mq; 
dh; ch; 2 dp. 

Latur; 

50 

Latur; 

5-0; Sat. 

Kolpa; 

. . 

W:rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba Fr, 








Mrg. Sud. 6; 3 tl; 2 m; 
dh; ch; lib. 

Udgir; 

90 

Udgir; 

9 0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

9-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; lib; 








dp (vet). 

Barshi; 

30 

Bhum; 

3-0; Thu.. 


30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

, , 

, , 

I^ocal; 

.. Wed. 


. « 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dp. 

Latur; 

25-0 

Lohara Bk.; 

3-0; Fri. 

Lohara Bk.; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; dg; ch; 








3 Cch. 

Latur; 

25-0 

Lohara Bk.; 

3 0; Fri. 

Liohara Bk.; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Vithoba Fr. 
Asd. Sud. Paumima; 3 tl. 

Ausa Road; 

8-0 

Javak Bk.; 

3-0; Thu. 

. * 

8-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; mq; dg; 








dh; ch. 

Sholapur; 

20-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Khanapur; 

4-0 

W;w; 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Urus 







rv. 

January; 5 tl; mq; dg; 
2 gym; ch. 

Latur 

2-0 

Lautr; 

2-0; Sat. 

. 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; dh; gym. 

Her; 

16-0 

Arnbulga Bk.; 

3-0; Sat. 

Katjavalga 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; ch; 





Pati; 



lib; dp. 

Jeur; 

32-0 

Shelgaon; 

3 0; Wed. 

. 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Barshi; 

25-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

. 

•. 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 4 tl; 








mq; dg; dh; lib; dp. 

Barshi; 

180 

Pareiida; 

2‘0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

2-0 


SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Yedashi; 

25-0 

Tuljapur; 

5-0; Tue. 

Tuljapur; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch. 

• • 



. . 

• 

• • 

rv. 

• • 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (Sq. ms,); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(1) 

(2> 


(3) 


(4) 


Kaudagafiv—Osm;—.. 

N; 

100 

1-0; 

443 

87; 

251 

Khamgaon; 

1-4 

Kavalakhed—Udr;—,. 

SE; 

5-0 

2-4; 

473 

97; 

253 

Udgir; 

5-0 

Kavalevadi—Osm;— 

NE; 

200 

2-9; 

992 

190; 

535 

Ter; 

3-0 

KavaJI—^Aus;— 

SW; 

12-0 

2-5; 

479 

80; 

230 

Matola; 

50 

Kavatha—Umrg;— 

NW; ' 

15-0 

5-7; 

2082 

384; 

1024 

Local; 

• * 

Kavalha Kej—Aus;'+<^i| %'3r .. 

NW; 

7-0 

1-5; 

387; 75; 

205 

Bhada; 

4-0 

Kavajhala—Udr;—sp^IaTr 

SW; 

15-0 

3-4; 

1103; 204; 

659 

Valandi; 

3-0 

Kavatha LatQr—Aus;—^^51 

NE; 

140 

0-9; 

471; 79; 

215 

Lodaga; 

20 

Kavathall—^Amd;— 

SW; 

33-0 

2*8; 

471 

82; 

291 

Janval; 

3-0 

Kavha—Ltr;— 

S; 

5-0 

3-6; 

1624 

273; 

407 

Local; 


Kedarapur—Nlg;~%'?TT5T 

NE; 

130 

2-2; 

285 

50; 

83 

Katejavalga; 

I-O 

Kekat Sindagi—^Amd;— 

E; 

22-0 

2-7; 

680 

129; 

336 

Vanjarvada; 

20 

Kelagariv—Nig;—%55Trr^ 

NE; 

. , 

6-2; 

1611 

314; 

737 

Local; 

, , 

KerQr—Tjr;— 

SE; 

27-0 

M; 

119 

27; 

45 

Andora; 

5-0 

Ke^eganv—Osm;— 

Ke^eganv—Tjr;— 

SE; 

100 

6-3; 

1727 

3795 

1128 

Local; 


S; 

30-0 

7-7; 

1193 

200; 

488 

Local; 

• • 

Khadaganv—Ltr;—!3'r?'<Tt«r 

W; 

10 

3-8; 

867; 155; 

352 

Vasangaon; 

1-0 

Khadaki—Kim;— 

E; 

2-0 

2-8; 

282; 53; 

91 

Karanja Kala; 

3-0 

Khadald—Tjr;— 

SW; 

16-0 

5-6; 

860; 174; 

429 

Katgaon; 

•• 

Khadak Umaraga—^Nlg;— 

NE; 

12-0 

2-5; 

589; 112; 

327 

Katejavalga; 

3-0 

'3KT^Tr 









Klialangri—Amd;— 

SW; 

320 

3-1; 

676; 119; 

336 

Kadpur; 

4-0 

lOiamaganv—Osm;—IJTR'TTtw .. 

N; 

140 

3-2; 

922 

180; 

479 

Local; 

•• 












OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


869 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Biizar; 
Bazar 

(6) 

; Distance; 
Day 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

(7) 

W'ater 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Dhoki; 

50 

Tadvale; 

5-0; Tue. 


1-4 

W';w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

5-0 

Udgir; 

5-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Ter; 

2-0 

Ter; 

3-0; Mon. 

Ter; 

2-4 

W;w. 

Sl(pr); Cs (c); 2tl;ch. 

Datur; 

24-0 

Matola; 

3-0; Thu. 

Ausa; 

12-0 

W;w. 

SI (rr); 2 tl; gym; ch. 

Datuf; 

29-0 

Killari; 

2-0; Sat. 


0-5 


2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 12, 
Hanunirn Jayanti Ct.Sud. 
15; 2tl; dh; ch. 

Ausa Road; 

2-0 

1 B<jrgaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Alisa Road; 

7-0 

W\ 

tl; dh. 

Udgir; 

15-0 

Deviuri Bk.; 

8-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

15-0 

W. 

S' (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; 
2 dh. 

Latur; 

9-0 

Chincholi 

(Pan); 

1-0; Thu. 

Latur; 

9-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Janval; 

4-0 

Kharola; 

3 0; Wed. 


6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Latur; 

40 

Latur; 

4-0; .. 

! 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Her; 

17-0 

Antbulga Bk.; 

3-0; Sat. 

Kate Javalga 
Pati; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Udgir; 

14-0 

Jalkot; 

.. Mon. 

Sirur 

Tajband 

16-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; dh; ch. 

. a 

. . 

. . 




W, 

SI (pr). 

Sholapur; 

27-0 

Andora; 

5-0; Mor. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

tl; gym; ch. 

Yedashi; 

25-0 

Heinbli; 

4-0; Moit. 

•• 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; dh; gym; ch. 

Sholapur; 

20-0 

Musti; 

3-0; . . 

* ’ 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; 
gym; dp. 

Latur; 

2-0 

I.atur; 

2-0; Sat. 

Latur; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Darga Urus Phg. 
Sud. 7 to 9; 4 tl; dg; dh; 
gym; ch. 

Dhoki; 

13-0 

Kalarn; 

2-0; Mon. 

Kalam; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

12-0 

•Sholapur; 

12-0; Tue. 

Stage; 

W;w. 


SI (pr); Cs; Daut Malik 
Pir Urus December; 4 tl; 
dg; ch. 

Latur; 

25-0 

Nitur; 

5-0; Mon. 

Kalandi; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Kadpui; 

5-0 

Kadpur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Kingaon; 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ramnavami 
Ct. Sud. 9; dg; dh; gym; 
ch. 

Kalamb Road; 2-0 

Tadola; 

2-0; Tue. 


1-3 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Bhagabai 
Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 
5 tl; m; ch. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

- Khatnasavacjl—Kim;—SHW- 

S; 

100 

16-7 

4039: 798; 1967 

Local; 









Khamasava^I-Oam;— 

SE; 

100 

30 

588; 119; 269 

Vadgaon; 

30 

Kliatiapur—^Amd;— 

W; 

170 

I-O 

394; 70; 169 

Kingaon; 

2-0 

KliSnSpur—^Bhm;—^JT'HiT^T 

NE; 

80 

4-3 

494; 88; 286 

Terkhcda; 

40 

KhanapOr—Osm;— 

W; 

4-0 

4-3 

530; 95; 176 

Ghatangri; 

20 

KlianapQr—Prd;— 

NW; 

13 0 

3-4 

642; 133; 279 

Parenda; 

30 

KhanapQr—Tjr;—Tf nTT^’. 

S; 

320 

4-3 

626; 113; 218 

Katgaon; 

30 

Khan^ala—Ltr;— ^¥1(21 

NW; 

200 

2-7 

350; 74; 132 

Borgaon Bk.; 

2-0 

Khan<j5|ft—Tjr;— 

E; 

70 

3-4 

603; 99; 292 

Kakramba; 

20 

KhaO^all—Amd;—^¥to5t 

N; 

80 

10-2 

2108; 391; 980 

Local; 

•• 

KhaTK^apdi'—Ltr;— 

SW; 

4-0 

2-6 

939; 169; 429 

Gangapur; 

2-0 

KhandeivaravadI—Prd;— 

N; 

19-0 

1-0. 

576; 99; 288 

Kukadgaon; 

2-0 








Kharavava^i—^Amd;— 

SE; 

100 

1-6 

649; 107; 337 

Vaigaon; 

40 

Kharosa—^Aus;—1 

SE; 

160 

6-6; 2511; 460; 1321 

Local; 

• • 

KhasagSnv—Prd;— 

SE; 

40 

1-8 

317; 61; 146 

Local; 


Khasapurl—Prd;—<3 • • 

NE; 

40 

51 

990; 179; 494 

lK>cal; 


Khe^—Osm;— 

N; 

140 

5-6: 1660; 299; 871 

Local; 

• • 

Khe<J—Umrg;— 

NW; 

280 

5-4 

1204; 271; 617 

Nagur; 

0-4 

Kherda—Kim;— 

S; 

70 

1-3 

512; 100; 226 

Borda; 

0-5 

Kher^a Kh.—Udr;—^ • • 

NW; 


1-2 

424; 85; 241 

Wadhona Bk.; 

2-0 

Khopeganv—Ltr;— 

S; 

40 

1-9 

633; 105; 251 

Vasangaon; 

1-4 

Khondala—Klm;^— 

NW; 

50 

1-8; 822; 141; 470 

Kalam; 

50 

KhudavadI—Tjr;—^7T'=( 1 dV .. 

SE; 

240 

2-2; 1116; 158; 494 

Local; 

• • 

KhulagapOr—Ltr;—^ • • 

NE; 

40 

2-0; 604; 123; 247 

Latur; 

40 

Khuntcganv—^Aus;—.. 

NE; 

60 

3-9; 1273; 248; 676 

Selu; 

20 















OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


871 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Fadvalo 

60 

Tadvale 

6-0; Tue. 

Tadvale 


1 1 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2 Cs (C); 

Kasabc; 


Kasabe; 


Kasabe; 


1 

Rokada Devi Fr. An. Sud. 
8, 9; 4 tl; mq; lib; dp. 

Ycdashi; 

20-0 

\'adgaon; 

3-0; Mon. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Kerepur; 

90 

Kingaon; 


Kingaon; 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Vedashi; 

17-0 

Terkheda; 

4-0; Sat. 

Khanapur 

^9 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev 



1 


Pati; 

1 



Fr. Ct. .Sud. II; 2 tl; nv 
dg; ch. 

Yedashi; 

170 

Osmanabad; 

4-0 Sun. 

1 Osmanabad; 

IQ 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Maruti Fr. 








Ct. Sud. Paumima; 3 tl; 
m; ch. 

Kurduvadi; 

14-0 

Parenda; 

3-0; Sun. 

' Parenda; 


W. 

I SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; mq; gym. 

Sholapur; 

18-0 

Muati; 

4-0; Thu. 



W;-w. 

1 SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch. 

Nivuli; 

40 

Borgaon Bk.; 

2-0; Fri. 

i 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Sholapur; 

26-0 

Tuljapur; 

7 0; Tue. 

j Barul; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dh; ch. 

Latur Road; 30-0 

Ahrnadpur; 

8*0; Mon. 

Sangavi; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; 3 m; 2 mq; 








dg; gym; ch; dp. 

Harane'^l Bk.;2-0 

Latur; 


Harangul Bk.; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 








Fr. Ct. Paumima; 2 tl. 

Barshi; 

250 

Valvad; 

7-0; Mon. 

Kliarda; 

9 0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur Road; I2'0 

Hali Kh.; 

3-0; Sat. 

. . 


W. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl. 

Latur; 

24-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 


W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Devi Fr. 







i 

An.; tl; 4 m; mq; 2 dh; 
2 dg; ch; lib. 

Barshi; 

130 

Parenda; 

4-0; Sun. 

Local; 

. . 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Barshi; 

140 

Parenda; 

4-0; Sun. 

Parenda; 


W. 

SI (pr); 2 tL 

Dhoki; 

60 

Tadola; 

6 0; Tue. 

. - 

^9 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; m; 2 dh; 








gym; ch. 

Shol^>ui; 

520 

Makani; 

2-0; Tue. 

Lohara Bk.; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; mq. 

Kalam; 

70 

Kalam; 

7-0; Mon. 

Kalam; 

^9 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Udgir; 

8-0 

Wadhona Bk.; 

2 0; Wed. 

: Wadhon. Bk.; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; dg; ch. 

Latur; 

40 

Latur; 


1 Vasangaon; 

1-4 

W:n; 

SI (pr); tl; m; ch. 





i 


str. 


Yedashi; 

29 0 

Kalam; 

5-0; Mon. 

1 Kalam; 


rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

270 

Andora; 

2-0; Mon. 

. • 

^9 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 







i 

Sud. Paurnima; 3 tl; m; 
dh; gym. 

Latur; 

40 

Latur; 

4 0; Sat. 

Latur; 


rv. 

SI (pr); tl; dh; ch. 

Latur; 

6-0 

Ausa; 

6-0; Sun. 

•• 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; gym. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Khmitephal—Ltr;— 

NW; 

240 

1-8; 

294; 54; 

140 

Vagholi; 

2-0 

Kilaj—Tjr.—feT5r 

SE; 

200 

9-0; 

1250; 222; 

568 

Local; 

•• 

Killari—^Aus;— 

SE; 

16-0 

10-0; 

5032; 918; 

2315 

Loc alj 

•• 

Kinagariv—^Amd;—f+I^Tf^ 

W; 

16-0 

12-0; 

4650; 827; 

1858 

Local; 

•• 

Ki^il—Osm;— 

N; 

80 

3*5; 

1108; 204; 

512 

Varuda; 

3-0 

Kinikaiju—^Amd;— 

E; 

6-0 

2-0; 

436 

76; 

159 

Hadolti; 

40 

Kini Navare—^Aus;— 

SE; 

12-0 

6-2; 

1847 

352; 

1027 

Shedol; 

2-0 

Kinlthot—^Aus;— 

E; 

90 

6-5; 

1379 

266; 

829 

Local; 

•• 

Kiijl YallidevI—Udr;— 

NW; 

140 

3-8; 

1300; 226; 

557 

Local; 











Kodall—Udr;— 

NE; 

10-0 

3-9; 

898; 161; 

270 

Nalgir; 

30 

KokalagSftv—Nig;—.. 

SW; 

8-0 

3-9; 

1418 

246; 

681 

>1 

Local; 


Kokanaga—^Amd;— 

SE; 

5-0 

1-2; 

397 

73; 

200 

Ahmadpur; 

5-0 

Kokeravadi—Prd;—.. 

NW; 

180 

2-3; 

523 

100; 

299 

Shelgaon; 

3-0 

Kojantir—Ud»;—^^TaJ^T 

N; 

160 

2-4; 

792 

128; 

506 

Jalkot; 

4-0 

Kojanur Pandhari—Umrg;— 

W; 

190 

1-5; 

226 

45; 

130 

Dastapur; 

2-0 










Kolapa—Ltr;—^flOTT 

NE; 

60 

1-9; 

570 

101; 

235 

Kasarkheda; 

2-0 

Kojasur Gufijofl—Umrg;— 

SE; 

90 

1-7; 

418, 

124; 

221 

Local; 

, , 










KoJasOr Kalyaijl—Umrg;— 

SE; 

90 

1-7; 

439, 

100; 

244 

Local; 

« « 










Kojevadl—Osm;—^^fftSSWT^ 

NE; 

100 

2-6; 

469 

92; 

100 

Ter; 

3-0 

Kolheganv—Osm;—.. 

NE; 

22-0 

31; 

625 

119; 

308 

Devlali; 

20 

Kon all—Udr;—^>17^ 

SW; 

7-0 

2-3; 

953 

167; 

518 

Devani; 

4-0 

Konajl Pongar—Udr;— 

NE; 

140 

2-2; 

552; 

93; 

293 

Gudsur; 

40 










Koijd—Osm;— 

NE; 

150 

2-6; 

2617; 

490; 

1326 

Local; 

• • 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 


WeeHv Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 


Motor Stand; Water Institutions and other 
Distance information 


Sholapur; 


Sholapur; 


Sholapur; 

Sholapur; 


.Ahmadpur; 

4 0; Mon. 

1 • • 


Shelgaion; 

2 0; Wed. 

Borgaon; 


Jalkot; 

4-0; Mon. 

Vadhona Bk.; 

8-0 

Murum; 

13-0; Sun. 


20 


Turori; 

4-0 Sat. 

'I'er; 

4-0; Mon, 

Dhoki; 

3 0; Tuc. 

Udgir; 

7 0; Thu. 

Jalkot; 

6-0; Mon. 

Murud Bk.; 

6-0; Mon, 


SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; 2 dh; gym; 
ch. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3 Cs (c, 
mis); tl; 2 in; lib; 3 dp. 

3 Si (pr, m, h); Cs; Maha- 
dev Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 3 tl; 
m; mq; dg; dh; ch; lib; 
dp. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; dh, 
gym. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (mp); tl; ch, 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch; dp. 

SI (pr); Mahadev Fr. Ct. 

Sud. 12; 3 tl; ch. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; ch; 
lib; dp (vet). 

2 SI (pr, m); C» (c); 
Tukaram Bij Fr. Phg. 2; 
2 tl; m; ch. 

SI (m); Cs; 4 tl; dg. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m; ch. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 7 tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Si (pr); tl; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; gym. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 
ch; lib. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr, 
Mrg. Sud. 6; 2 tl; ch. 
w. SI (pr); Cs (c); Sati Devi; 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 2; 6 tl; m; 
mq; dg; 2 dh; gym; ch; 
2 dp. 
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Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 

Post Office; 

Village Name 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists 

Distance 


distance 








(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Kon<^ajiga4—Umrg;— 

NW; 

100 

2-8; 521; 106; 

267 

Sastur; 

2-0 

KoparS—^Amd;— 

W; 

12-0 

2-7; 774; 149; 

326 

Dhanora Bk. 

2-0 

Kora]—Uinrg;— 

NW; 

12-0 

4-8; 1147; 220; 

420 

Local; 

•• 

Korall—Nig;—^tTToSV 

S; 


6-5 

; 1913 

; 354; 

869 

Local; 


KorangalS—^Aus;—<.<lo4r 

W; 

60 

3-6 

; 1024 

; 205; 

628 

Local; 


KoregShv—Umrg;—.. 

N; 

30 

4-1 

; 987 

; 226: 

477 

Local; 


Korevadi—Tjr;— 

SW; 

13-0 

2-5 

; 182 

; 45; 

83 

Kunibhari; 

20 

Kostaganv—^Amd;—.. 

W; 

260 

5-7 

; 1708 

: 316; 

919 

I.ocal; 

•• 

Kothala—Kim;- 

SE; 

80 

4-8; 1255; 235; 

547 

Javala Kli. 

20 

Kothali—Umrg;—'^ffSTaJl' 

SW; 

120 

6-0 

; 1660; 329; 

692 

Munim; 

40 

Koyacividi—Nig;— 

E; 


1-2 

216 

32 


125 



Kt^oapiir—Bhm;— 

NW; 

70 

09 

34 

4 


27 

Ulup; 

30 

Ksetrap al—Udr;—3nTr3 

NW; 

60 

2-5 

365 

58 


171 

I'ondar; 

20 

Kukadaganv—Prd;—.. 

N; 

18-0 

6-6 

1303 

303 


721 

Local; 

. . 

Kumadhil (Her Circle)—Udr;— 
f»T'4T3 (|T?PPer) 

E; 

80 

1-0 

466 

74 


228 

Sirol; 

20 













Kumadha] (Udagir Circle)—■ 

SW; 

60 

10, 

253 

48; 

161 

Devani; 

30 

Udr—fJT'crra 










Kurnatha—^Aus;—^K5T 

SE; 

18-0 

2-5; 

672; 

126; 

357 

Magarga; 

40 

Kumatha Bk.—Amd;—jiHiT ? 

SE: 

150 

5-8, 

2074, 

2)5; 

556 

Local; 

•• 

Kurnatha Kh—Udr;—JJ. 

NW; 

50 

3-5; 

1603; 

306; 

809 

I.a)cal; 

20 

Kumbhari—^Tjr;— 

S; 

8 0 

6-6, 

1324; 

267; 

618 

Local; 

•• 

Kumbhej—Pra;— 

NW; 

50 

2-6 

471 

77 


243 

Sonari; 

2-0 

KumbhephaJ—Prd;- •^^‘T)55 

NE; 

80 

3-4 

551 

113 


252 

Ida; 

5-0 

Kunaki—Udr;— 

N; 

270 

3-0 

1114 

197; 

639 

Jalkot; 

40 

Kunhali—Umrg;— 

NE; 

80 

11 

1192 

281 


565 

I.K)caI; 

.. 

KunsSvall—Tjr;— 

SE; 

340 

11-7 

376 

70 


121 

Achclcr; 

30 

Lakadajava|aga—Nig;— 

N; 

22-0 

1-3 

342 

64 


171 

Sirur 

20 

TO»1T 








Anantpal; 
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\ailway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

^atur; 

36-0 

Sastur; 

2-0; Wed. 


4*0 

W. 

SI (pr), tl. 

Jhatnandiir; 

U'O 

Kingaon; 

2*4; Wed. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; m; 
ch. 

Iholgpur; 

46-0 

Jevali; 

4*0; Tue. 

Dalimb; 

20 

W;p. 

SI (pr); Cs; Tukaram Bij 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15; tl; m; 
mq; dg; dh. 

. ♦ 



. . 



w;n. 

SI (pr). 

^atur; 

160 

Ausa; 

6*0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; dh; dp. 

Iholapur; 

40-0 

Umarga, 

3*0; Sun. 

Umarga; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

iholaput; 

23'0 

Mangrul; 

3*0; Mon. 


50 

W;rv. 

SI (i3r); tl. 

‘anagaon; 

60 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (c); 3 tl; 
mq; ch; lib. 

ihoki; 

12'0 

Shiradhon; 

3 0; Fri. 

Bhatsirpura; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; ch. 

iholapur; 

500 

Murum; 

4*0; Sun. 

Murum; 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Vsk. 
Sud. Paumima; Kaleshvar 
Mg. Vad. 30; 3 tl; 2 m; 
dh;ch. 

, , 



. . 

• » 

. • 

W. 

, , 

fedashi; 

400 

Bhum; 

7*0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

7*0 

Wiw. 

, . 

, . 

30 

Udgir; 

6 0; Thu. 

. . 

6*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

latshi; 

24-0 

Valvad; 

6*0; Mon. 

Kliarda; 

10*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq. 

Jdgir; 

80 

Udgir; 

8 0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

8*0 

W;n, 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Jdgir; 

60 

Udgir; 

6*0; Thu. 

i 

60 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

1 

Liatur; 

280 

Nilanga; 

6*0; Thu. 

•• 

7-0 

1 W;w.. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 1-2; tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

18-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


6*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; mq; 
dh; gym; ch; lib. 

Her; 

2-0 

Udgir; 

4 0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

4-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; gym; 
ch. 

3holaput; 

24-0 

Mangrul; 

1*4; Mon. 

Sangvimardi; 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Gram Daivat 
Fr. Vsk; 5 tl; dg; gym; 
ch. 

Kurduvadi; 

19-0 

Sonari; 

2*0; Fri. 

Parenda; 

5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym; ch. 

Barshi; 

16-0 

Parenda; 

8*0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

8^0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Udgir; 

250 

Jalkot; 

4*0; ., 

Sirur 

Tajband; 

120 

W:w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dp (vet). 

Sholapur; 

58-0 

Turori; 

5 0; Sat. 

Mulai; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq; ch. 


. . 

Vagdari; 

4*0; Sun. 

Jalkot; 

90 

w. 

SI (pr); Gs (gr); tl; dg; dh. 

Latur; 

100 

Sirur Anantpal; 2'0; Wed. 

Ghami 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 
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Vil/age Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriciilturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 


LakhanaganV—^Aus;—“T 

NW; 

6-0 

2-6 

706 


125; 

396 

Uti Bk.; 

2-0 

Lakhanagahv—Klin;— 

NW; 

140 

5-3 

1320 


278; 

665 

Local; 


LakhI—Prd;--?fr>?f 

NE; 

10-0 

1-2 

177 


33; 

98 

Arangaon; 

2-0 

Pali Bk.—Udr;— 

N; 

16-0 

2-4 

678 


129; 

316 

Vadhona Bk.; 

4-0 

Lali Kh.-Udr; -HroSV 

NW; 

140 

1-3 

384 


58; 

224 

Vadhona Bk.; 

3-0 

Laniajana—Aus;— 

SE; 


8-4 

2341 


400; 

1166 

Local; 


Lambota—Nlfr:— 

N; 


6*1; 1619; 

272; 

618 

Local; 


Laiijesvar—-Bbrn;— 

NW; 

250 

3-6; 624; 

125; 

138 

Paklinid; 

4-0 

Lafiji—Aind;—^ft'^ 

W; 

30 

2-4 

469 


86; 

274 



Lasara -Klni;— 

E; 

140 

0-9 

240 


47; 

131 

Shiradhon; 

4-0 

Lasona—Udr;— 

SW; 

160 

50 

1363 


242; 

481 

Local; 

* • 

Lasuna—Osm;— 

NE; 

15 0 

3-3 

; 766; 

148; 

445 

Samudravani; 

0-6 

Latur Non-Municipal Area— 



5*0; 403; 

90; 

121 



Ltr;—5rr^ f^IT 

HQ; 





7951; 

1443 



Latur Urban Area—Ltr; - 


1 ]-y, ‘iirvu; 

• • 

• • 

JTrrRV 










LendcRahv—Amd;— 

NW; 

80 

0-8 

223; 

41; 

124 

Mavalgaon; 

20 

Limbala—Aus;— 

S; 

no 

5-3 

1037 

■ 

248; 

503 

Haregaon; 

2-0 

Limbaja—^Nlg;—Hi*! lo4T 

S; 


2-5 

725; 

134; 

354 


^ , 

Lingadhal—Amd;- J l 

S; 

90 

10 

317; 

59; 

194 

Umarga 

Kort; 

3-0 

Lodaea—Aus;— 

NE; 

140 

3-3 

1210; 

235; 

562 

Local; 

• • 

Lohagahv -Tjr;— 

SE; 

270 

6-8; 1077; 

218; 

515 

Local; 

• • 

Lohara—Prd;—'ift^TTI 

S; 

70 

2-6; 354; 

68; 

232 

Shirala ; 

2-0 

Lohara—Udr;- efifTTT 

W; 

60 

9-1 

; 2775; 

430; 

1115 

Local; 

• • 

Lohara Bk.—Umrg;— 

NW; 

200 

6-8: 3482; 

696; 

1119 

Local; 

•• 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Watei 

(8) 

■ Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Ausa Road; 

8'0 

Ansa; 

6-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Tadvala; 

20-0 

Vashi; 

6-0; Sun. 

' Vashi; 

16-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg. 

Barshi; 

15-0 

Javala; 

4 0; Wed. 

Pafenda; 

15-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Udgir; 

16-0 

Vadhona Bk.; 

4-0; Wed. 

Vadhona Bk.; 

4-0 


SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

M'O 

Vadhona Bk.; 

3'0; Wed. 

Vadhona Bk.; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Latur; 

200 

Ijocal; 

.. Fri. 


0-6 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 4 Cs; Tuka- 
ram Bij Fr. Phg. Vad. 2; 
tl; dg; 3 dh; ch; lib; dp. 







w. 

SI (pr). 

Yedashi; 

58-0 

Jategaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Jategaon; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Pir Urus Vsk. 
Vad; 2 tl; dg; ch. 

Murud; 

140 

Ranjani; 

2-0; Sun. 

Murud; 

12-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kamalnagar; 

iO-0 

Devan i Bk.; 

7-0; Thu. 

Kamalnagar; 

! 

100 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Paumima, Datta- 
jgyanti Fr. Mrg. Paur- 
ninaa; 8 tl; mq; dh; ch; 
dp. 

PaUap; 

10-0 

Samudravani; 

0-6; Tue. 

Murud; 

lO-O 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Maruti Fr, 
Ct, Paumima; tl; m; 

•• 


• • 

.. 

•• 

•• 


dh; ch; lib. 



Local; 

.. Thu. 


•• 

• • 

• • 



Aliniadpur; 

.. Mon. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; m; ntq; ch. 

Latur; 

22-0 

Killari; 

4'0; Sat. 

Killari; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; ch; 

lib. 



, a 



. . 

W; rv. 

SI (pr). 

Latur Road; 

18-0 

Ahrnadpur; 

. . Fri. 

Telgaon; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Latur; 

10-0 

Cliiucholi 

(Pan); 

2-0; Thu. 

•• 

100 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; m; 
mq; dg; gym; ch. 

Sholapur; 

35-0 

Naldurg; 

5‘0; Sun. 

Naldurg; 

5-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, tn); Cs; 5 tl; m; 
mq; ch. 

Kurduvadi; 

3-4 

Kurduvadi; 

3-4; Thu. 

Kurduvadi; 

3-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


30 

Udgir; 

6-0; Thu. 



w. 

SI (m); Shri Beninath 
Maharaj Fr, Kt. Vad. 
Pratipada; 4 tl; m; mq; 
dh; ch; dp (vet). 

Shol^ur; 

45-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 7 tl; 
3 m; mq; dg; dh; gym; 
lib; 2 dp. 
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Village Name 

(I) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms,); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Lohara Kh.—Umrg;— 

NW; 

240 

4-3; 675; 139; 

327 

Lohara Pk., 

1-4 

Loha^a—^Aus;— 

SW; 

16-0 

1-9; 476; 80; 

231 

Matola; 

2-0 

Lohafa—Kim;— 

SE; 

6-0 

2-8; 826; 156; 

305 

Karanjakala; 

1-0 

Lonakhas—Bhm;— 

NE; 

22-2 

0-8; 179; 24; 

70 

Pargaon; 

2-0 

Loni—Prd;- 

SE; 

9-0 

6-4, 1479; 398; 

613 

Local; 

•• 

LonI—Udr;—^Wr 

NW; 

4-0 

6-0; 1628; 283; 

738 

Local; 


Macaratavadi—Nig;— 

E; 


0-5; 173; 50; 

95 



Madaj—Umrg;— 

N; 

90 

8-4; 2382; 462; 

1305 

Local; 


Madalapur—Udr;—- ■ 

S; 

2-0 

2-2; 332; 84; 

137 

Udgir ; 

30 

Madanasurl—Nig;—.. 

SW; 

. . 

5-9; 2098; 244; 

1006 

Local; 


MahadevavadI—Udr;— 

SW; 

. . 

1-2; 80; 16; 

48 

Valandi; 

2-0 







Mahaladarapuri—^Bhm;— 

NE; 

16-0 

0-6; 90; 15; 

56 

Vashi; 

2-0 







Mahalaftgra—Amd;—.. 

SW; 

30-0 

5-5; 1466; 193; 

685 

Ashta; 

1-4 

Mahaliiigl—Amd;—• • 

SW; 

200 

7-6; 1525; 281; 

696 

Local; 


Mahaliiigl—Osm;—. . 

E; 

10- 

2-7; 596; 126; 

274 

Bembli; 

2-0 

Mahamad apur—Ltr;—K p 

SE; 

10-0 

1-6; 678; 124; 

309 

Bori; 

4-0 

Mahamadapur—Nig;— 

SE; 

21-0 

7-4; 776; 137; 

319 


3-0 

MahSndoJ—Udr;—. , 

NW; 

12-0 

2-1; 504; 87; 

287 

Rohina; 

4-0 

MakapI—^Amd;— 

S; 

120 

2-9; 835; 158; 

331 

Chapoli; 

30 

Makani—Nig;—■RT^'TI 

E; 

9-0 

2-7: 935; 177; 

462 

Local; 


Makani -Umrg;—ITr^^ 

NW; 

160 

8-1; 3389; 757; 

1465 

Local; 

• • 

Makeganv—^Amd;—'RT%^r? ■ . 

W; 

270 

3-0; 770; 136; 

486 

Kostgaon; 

2-0 

Malagi—Umrg;—B oSHY 

SE; 

8-0 

41; 1118; 260; 

611 

Local; 


Malakapur—Kim;—. . 

SW; 

♦ * 

2-2; 412; 67; 

107 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Sholapur; 

480 

lyohara Bk.; 

1-4; Kri. 

Ix>hara Bk., 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Latur; 

280 

Matola; 

2 0; Thu. 

Ausa; 

160 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dh; ch; lib. 

Dhoki; 

12-0 

Kalam; 

6-0; Mon. 


6-0 

rv. 

SI fpr); pyt; Cs (mp); tl; 
ch. 

Yedashi; 

450 

Pargaon; 

2 0; Fri. 

Pargaon; 

20 

w. 

tl. 

Shendri; 

4-0 

Barshi; 

10 0; Sat. 

Shendri; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 7 tl; 
mq; gyir; ch. 

Lohara; 

1-0 

Udgir; 

4-0; Thu. 


1-4 

w. 

S! (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 




. . 



w. 


Latur; 

38-0 

l/ocal; 

.. Tue. 


1-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Prem- 
nath Mahar^ Fr. Kt. 
Vad. 4; 6 tl; m; gym; ch; 
lib; 2 dp. 

Udgir; 

2-0 

Udgir; 

2 0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 



I<ocal; 

.. Fri. 



w. 

SI (m). 

Udgir; 

17-0 

Devani Bk.; 

7 0; Wed. 

Devani Bk.; 

70 

w. 

•• 

Yedashi; 

30-0 

Vashi; 

2'0; Sun. 

Vashi; 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Latur Road; 

10-0 

Sugaon; 

1 -4; Wed. 

•• 

04 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 6 tl; m; 
mq: 2 dg; lib. 

Janval; 

40 

Kadpur; 

5 0; Fri. 

Kingaon; 

80 

w. 

SI (pri; pyt; Cs (c); Maha- 
dev Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 3 tl; 
gym, ch; 2 dp (vet). 



Bcrnbli; 

2-0; Mon. 



w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

90 

Latur; 

9 0; 'Fhu. 



w. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Latur; 

45-0 

Kasarsirsi; 

110; Wed. 


100 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dg; ch. 

Her; 

40 

l^dgir; 

12 0; Thu. 

Ilandarguli; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Latur Road; 

12-0 

Chafioli; 

4 0; Wed. 

Chapoli 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Latur; 

470 

Xilanga; 

9-0; Thu. 


10 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Latur; 

250 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Dalimb; 

no 

rv. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Cs (c, 
mis); Siddheshvar Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15; 8 tl; m; 
2ch. 

Par.gaon; 

40 

Pangaon; 

4-0; Sat. 

Kingaon; 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); tl; 

gym. 

Sholapur; 


Turori; 

4-0; Sat. 

Turori; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; ch. 



' 

. . 



w. 

SI (pr). 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Malakapur—Prd;- 

N; 

140 

3-7 

520; 110; 263 

An ala; 


Malakapur—Udr;—,. 

W; 

2-0 

1-8 

388; 59; 199 

Udgir; 

2-0 

Malakaraiija—Kim;— 

SE; 

14-0 

4-3 

1010; 197; 556 

Local; 


Malakondaji—-Aus;—'fT f 

SW; 

100 

3-9 

1015; 223; 500 

Matola; 

50 

Malar adavadi—^Nlg;— 

N; 


0-5 

108; 23; 58 



Malavail—Ltr;— 

NE; 

30 

1-9 

606; 107; 260 

Latur; 

3-0 

Maleganv—Umrg;— • • 

NW; 

27-0 

2-9; 453; 93; 286 

Jevali; 

3-0 

Majeganv Jevarl—Nig;— 

W; 

, . 

6-0 

502; 84; 319 

Local; 

• • 








Maleganv KalyapI—Nig;— 

SE; 


2-3 

1609; 310; 715 


•• 

^vTfiofy 







Maleganv Kh.—Amd;—TTFS^Tt^ 

E; 

30 

1-4; 452; 82; 278 

Ahmadpur; 

30 








MalevadI—Bhm;—TTFS^F^ 

NW; 

26-0 

1-9 

417; 75; 208 

Pakhrud; 

2-0 

Malevadi—Udr;—TTra^rff .. 

S; 

30 

1-4 

472; 74; 226 

Udgir; 

3*0 

Mai Hipparaga—Udr;—KF3 

NE; 

20-0 

7-6 

1382; 254; 729 

Jalkot; 

2 0 

f^cTT-urr 





Udgir; 


Mallapar—Udr;— 

E; 

4-0 

1-7 

221; 36; 112 

4-0 

MalumbrS—^Aus;—KT'^WF 

SW; 

70 

2-4 

324; 58; 148 

Tungi Bk.; 

1-0 

Malumra—Tjr;—MIcflW 

SW; 

70 

3-8 

933; 185; 480 

Local; 

•• 

Mamadapur—Udr;— 

SW; 

10-0 

0-1 -2 

73; 15; 42 

Valandi; 

6-0 

Manakesvar—Prd;—frT'n'%5^T . . 

NE; 

150 

11-2 

3073; 686; 1335 

Local; 


Manakhed—Amd;—Trri<9^ 

W; 

10-0 

1-7 

456; 86; 185 

Kingaon; 

4-0 

Manaki—Udr;—■tTF'lT^ 

SW; 

7-0 

1-3 

231; 45; 134 

Honali; 

1-4 

Manathapur—Nig;—• • 

N; 

2-0 

1-5 

385; 58; 165 

Nilanga; 

2-0 

Mandapl—^Amd;—Trt^'TT 

SE; 

50 

2-8 

843; 168; 357 

Valsangi; 

2-0 

Mahdava—Kim;—KT^F 

SW; 

too 

6-7 

1783; 341; 721 

Local; 

•• 

Manduraki—-Arad;—KF^T^ .. 

S; 

26-0 

2-0 

265; 45; 156 


. . 

Mane Javalaga—Nig;—KF^ 



3-1 

912; 149; 357 










Mahgadari—Amd;—.. 

NE; 

12-0 

1-7 

193; 43; 128 

Hadolti; 

7-0 

Mangarul—‘Aus;— 

S; 


2-1 

1544; 270; 856 

Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions i«nd other 
information 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Kurduvadi; 

300 

Walvad; 

5-0; Mon. 

Parenda; 

14-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl; mq. 

Udgir; 

2-0 

Udgir; 

2-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (prj; Cs; tl. 

Dhoki; 

4-0 

Dhoki; 

3 0; Tue. 


0-1 

W;w. 

SI(i,r);C£;?tl;dg; ch. 

Latur; 

22-0 

Matola; 

5-0; Thu. 



W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; ch. 







W. 


Latur; 

3-0 

Latur; 

3-0; Sat. 


30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 








Ct. Vad. 8; 3 tl; m; dh; 

ch. 

Shoiapur; 

42-0 

Jevali; 

3-0; Tue. 

Jevali; 

3 0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg; gym; ch. 




• • 

• ‘ 

• ' 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Chakur; 

22 0 

Ahmatlpur; 

5 0; Mor . 

1 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; 2 m; dh; 








ch. 

Yedashi; 

49-0 

Ita; 

<l 0; Sat. 

, . 

80 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

30 

Udgit; 

3-0; Thu. 

. . 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; m; ch. 

Udgir; 

I7'0 

Jalkot; 

2'0; Mon. 

•• 

120 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; m. 

Udgir; 

40 

Udgir; 

4-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Latur; 

190 

Aus.; 

7-0, Sun. 

Ausa; 

70 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Shoiapur; 

180 

Tuljapur; 

7 0; Tue. 



W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; gym; 








ch; lib; dp (vet), 
tl; dh. 

Her; 

90 

Udgir; 

9 0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

90 

W. 

Barshi; 

100 


.. Tue. 

Bhum; 

80 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; Urus 
Kt; 5 tl; m; 4 mq; dg; 

3 dh; 2 gym; ch; lib; dp 








(vet). 

Ghatnandur; 

; 160 

Kingaon; 

4 0; Wed. 


10 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

70 

Udgir; 

7 0; Thu. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Latur; 

22-0 

Nilanga; 

2-0; Thu. 

Nilanga; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Latur Road; I2’0 

Ahmadpur; 

.. Mon. 

Shirur 

2-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; n;; 





Ttyband; 



mq; dh; ch. 

Yedashi; 

200 

Terkheda; 

5 0; Sat. 

Massa; 

3-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); 







5 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

• • 



.. 

•• ' 

•• 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Chakur; 

25-0 

Ahmadpur; 

9-0; Mon. 

Sangavi; 

40 

w. 

tl; dg. 

Latur; 

290 

Killan; 

2'0; Sat. 

Killari Pati; 

5-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Maha- 







shivratra Fr. Mg. Ama- 
vasya; 2 tl; m; ch; lib. 



A.1272—56-A. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 


Mangarul—Kim;— 

SE; 

70 

10-3; 2352; 417; 926 

Local; 


Mangarul—^Tjr;— 

S; 

70 

10-7; 3465; 691; 1590 

Local; 


MahgaruJ—Udr;—*1^3 

N; 


2-6; 912; 165; 490 

Vadhona Bk.; 

8-0 

Manjari—Ltr;—Tlt^lTl' 

NW; 

10-0 

21; 880; 165; 479 

Gategaon; 

20 

MaRjari—Udr;— 

NF; 


1*5; 451; 68; 230 

Avalkonda; 

3-0 

Marasangavi—^Udr;— 

NE; 

. . 

.3-9; 585; 87; 311 

Atanur; 

m\ 

Marasivani—Amd;—• • 

NE; 

i-1 

2-2; 242; 61; 165 

Ahmadpur; 

i-i 

MardI—Umrg;—Hf# 

NW; 

28-0 

4-5; 929; 186; 442 

Lohara Bk.; 

m 

Masala—Ltr;— 

NW; 


1'8; 708; 133; 312 

Vagholi; 

1-4 

Masala Kh.—Tjr;—ITlFr^ If. • • 

SW; 

5-3 

8'4; 1899; 381; 1003 

Local; 


Masalaga—Nig;—tT^lVTn'T 

N; 


2-2; 1125; 215; 523 

Local; 


Masalaga Bk.—'Aus;— Jl^TePlT 

SW, 


1-2; 171; 31; 109 

Matola; 


Masalaga Kh.—Aus;— 

SW; 


1-4; 254; 42; 125 

Tungi Bk.; 


MasobacIvadI—Kim;— 

SW; 


3-9; 494; 90; 270 

Kadaknath- 


MasobacIvadI—^Nlg;— 

E; 


0-5; 165; 23; 75 

vadi; 


Massa—Kim,—-Il'flTT 

SW, 

8-0 

9-4; 2111; 476; 1095 

Local; 


MasurdI—^Aus;— 

SW; 


41; 1008; 184; 600 

Taka; 


MatephaJ—^Ltr;— JiTJ‘^53 

NW; 


4-7; 1005; 181; 525 

Naigaon; 


M ato] a—Aus;—Ti Trfte 1 

SW; 

14-0 

8-7; 2993; 570; 1270 

Local; 


Matola Kh.—Umrg;—T^■r^'teT^. 

N; 


0'8; 312; 65; 170 

Narangvadi; 


MavalaganV—^Amd;— 

W; 


1-2; 643; 113; 232 

Local; 


Medasinga—Osm;—• • 

E; 


4-6; 976; 194; 522 

Local; 



A-)272—36-B 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Kalam; 

80 

Kalam; 

7-0; Mon. 

•• 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 3 tl; 2 m; 
mq; dg; dh; gym; 2 ch; 
lib; dp. 

Sholapur; 

250 

Local; 

Mon. 


4-0 

W;w. 

3 S! (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 
Kancheshvar Fr. Mg, 
Mahashivratra Fr. Mg; 

7 tl; 3 mq; dg; 2 gym; 

2 dp (1 vet). 

Udgir; 

23-0 

V'adhona Bk.; 

8-0; Wed. 

Vadhona Bk.; 


W. 

S! (pr); Cs (c); tl; mq. 

Ausa Road; 

6-0 

Chirtcholi 

Ballaltiath; 

3-0; Sun. 


5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr, An. 
Sud. Paumima and Ct. 
Sud. Paumima; 2 tl; ch; 
Cch. 

Udgir; 

8-0 

Nalgir; 

3-0; Tue. 

Udgir; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

200 

Jalkot; 

... Mon. 

. . 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Latur Road; 

20-0 

Ahinadpur; 

(•I; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

1-) 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

440 

Lohara Bk.; 

3 0; Fri, 

Lohara Bk.; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Jiwa Saheb 
Urus. Mrg; tl; dg; ch. 

Murud Bk.; 

too 

Murud Bk.; 

8 0; Wed. 

Murud Bk.; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl. 

Sholapur; 

24-0 

Tuljapur; 

5 0; Tue. 

, Sangavimardi; 

1 

3-0 

W;w. 

1 

SI (pr); Jotiba' Fr. Ct. 
Paumima; 3 tl; ii; mq, 
dp (vet). 




. . 



W. 

SI (pr). 

Latur; 

28-0 

Matola; 

2 0; Thu. 

Ausa; 


rv. 

tl; m; dh; ch. 

Latur; 

19-0 

Ausa; 

7 0; Sun. 

Ausa; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

140 

Terkheda; 

4'0; Sat. 

Yermala; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 


w. 


Yedashi; 

160 

Dahiphal; 

5-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W;w; 

n. 

SI (m); Cs; Khandeshvari 
Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 11; 
7 tl; m; mq. 

Nivaii; 

16 0 

Ujani; 

3-0; Wed. 

Ausa; 


w. 

Si (pr); Cs; ? tl; ch. 

Murud Bk.; 

60 

Murud Bk.; 

5-0; Wed. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

26-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Ausa; 

140 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Khan- 
doba Fr. Amavasya; 3 tl; 
m; 2 dh; ch; lib; 2dp. 

Latur; 

360 

Pet Sangavi; 

4'0; Fri. 

Kavatha; 

MEm 

w. 

SI ipr); Cs; tl; ch. 

•• 


Ahmadpur; 

7-0; Mon. 

- ■ . 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dg; dh; 
ch. 

Yedashi; 

150 

Osmgnabad; 

5‘0; Sun. 

Osmanabad; 


W;w. 

Si (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; ch^ 
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Village N inic 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Meo<^ha—Osm;—T?r 

NE; 

180 

3-8; 

1009; 

176; 

934 

Samudravani; 

2'0 

Methi- -Amd; —^ ft 

S; 

80 

1-4; 

491; 

85; 

283 

Umarga 

2-0 








Kort; 


MevapOr —Udr;— 

NE; 

200 

2-5; 

33J; 

63; 

174 

Amur; 

20 

Miraganahalli—Nig;—f*TT7PT- 

SE; 


6-7; 

1087; 

191; 

419 



?557^. 









Mogaraga—Aus;— 

SE; 

130 

5-7; 

1307; 

250; 

736 

Ivocal; 


Mogha—Amd;— 

E; 

70 

3-2; 

417; 

87; 

182 

Ahmadpur; 

60 

Mogha—Udr;—ifT^F 

SE; 

1-4 

47; 

1121; 

195; 

603 

Ivocal; 


Mogha Bk.—'linirg; -(ff^F ? 

NW; 

28-0 

2-5; 

461; 

99; 

302 

Uohura Bk.; 

30 

MogliJ Kh.—Umrg;—ifF^f 

NW; 

280 

0-8; 

418; 

103; 

266 

Lohara Bk.; 

3-0 

Moha—Klia;--tfr?F 

S; 

80 

13-2: 

3302; 

592; 

1246 

Local; 


Mohadal-Amd;—m?5rZ 

SW; 

28-0 

1-3; 

227; 

38; 

112 

Ashta; 

I'O 

Mohagaiiv (KhiilapClr) -Amd; 

W; 

170 

1-0; 

467; 

82; 

219 

Kingaon; 

20 










Mohagahv (Talani)—Amd;— 

SW; 

36-0 

1-8; 

502; 

98; 

228 

Talni; 

I-O 

(?F3'’fF) 









Moh an al —^Amd; —jfF||BTc2 

SW; 

22-0 

20; 

800; 

156; 

322 

Local; 


MohataravadI-Osm;-JTTf^TT^I^ 

NE; 

140 

3-4; 

678; 

130; 

358 

Ter; 

2-0 

Mojavan—Amd;—jfloJ't'T 

NW'; 

22-0 

M; 

475; 

80; 

142 

Kingaon; 

2-0 

Monegopa]—Umrg;— 

SE; 

60 

0 7; 

297; 

71: 

116 

Diggi; 

20 

Morda—Tjr;—jft?? 

NE; 

6-0 

31; 

514; 

95; 

323 

Dharur; 

30 

Morja—Tjr;—jfiJ? 

SE; 

20-0 

8-8; 

1089; 

211; 

563 

Local; 


Mubarakapur —Nig;—^«i | 

N; 


1-9; 

132; 

24; 

67 


. . 

Mudagad EkojI- -Nig;— 

SW; 

10-0 

4-9; 

1317; 

240; 

601 

KiUari; 

2-0 










Mudagad Uamaling -Nig;— 

SW; 


8-0; 

2153; 

391; 

1103 

Local; 

• • 










Mugahv—Nig;—T*iiq 

N; 

120 

1-4; 

892; 

145; 

400 

Nitur; 

4-0 

Mugahv—Prd;—^^F? 

NW'; 

100 

4-6; 

548; 

107; 

294 

Sonari; 

2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Palsap; 10 0 

Samudravani, 

2 0; Tue. 



W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m; dg; ch. 

Latur Road; 15 0 

Ahmadpur; 

8-0; Kri. 

•• 

2-0 

w. 

Si Ipr); Cs (c>; tl; ch. 

Udgir; 200 

Nalgir; 

.. Tuc. 



n. 

SI (pr). 






w. 

SI (pr). 

Latur; 250 

Lamajna; 

3 0; Thu. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; dh; ch; 
dp (vet). 

Latur Road; 20 0 

Ahmadpur; 

6'0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

6-0 

rv. 

2 Si (pr, m); 3 Cs (c, mp, 
inig); tl; m; ch. 

Belahakarga; 2 0 

Belshakarga; 

2-0; .. 

Stage; 

0} 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 2 tl; 
n'.q; 2 dg; lib; dp (vet). 

Sholapur; 350 

Lohara Bk.; 

3-0; Fri. 

Lohara Bk.; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg; dh; ch. 

Sholapur; 350 

Lohara Bk.; 

3-0; Fri. 

Lohara Bk.; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 3; tl; dg; dh; ch. 

Kalam; 7'0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Andora; 

40 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (mp); 
Ramnavami Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; 4 tl; mq; dg; gym; ch; 
lib. 

Latur Road; 4-0 

Nalegaori; 

4'0; Sun. 


1-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Pingaon; 9 0 

Kingaon; 

2-0; Wed. 

Kingaon; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Kadpur; 40 

Kadpur; 

5 0; Fri. 

Renapur; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ramanavami Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9; 3 tl; m; dg; 
ch. 

Vadval; 0-6 

Chakur; 

3 0; Fri. 

Stage; 

0-6 

w. 

Si (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; dh; ch. 

Ter; 1 -4 

Ter; 

2'0; Mon. 

Dhorala; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Ghatnandur;120 

Kingaon; 

3 0; Wed. 

Kingaon; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; m; dh. 

Gulbarga; I3'0 

Diggi; 

2-0; Wed. 


5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 500 

Tuljapur; 

6'0; Tue. 

Tuljapur; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Shol^ur; 30-0 

Naldurg; 

3 0; Sun. 

Naldurg; 

30 

W.w. 

D 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); 5 tl; m; 
dh; ch. 

• . » • 


• 4 4 4 

. . 


w. 


Latur; 33-0 

Killari; 

2-0; Sun. 

« • 

1-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dh. 

Latiir; 14‘0 

Nitur; 

4 0; Mon, 

•• 

0-6 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; mq; dg; 
lib. 

Barshi; 260 

Sonari; 

2 0; Fri. 

Parenda; 

100 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Mulaj—Umrg;—^53^ 

E; 

50 

11-2; 

3131 

599; 1458 

Local; 


MulakI—Amd;— 

SW; 

9-0 

1-7; 

443 

85; 230 

Umargakort, 

2-0 

Mulevai^I -Osm;— 

NE; 

90 

27; 

364 

60; 192 

Tugaon; 

2-0 

MungalevadI—Aus;—i 

SE; 

9-4 

0-6; 

167 

35; 106 

Javli; 

1-4 

Muraji—Umrg;— 

SW; 

lO-O 

1-8; 

382 

77; 191 

Murum; 

5-0 

MurambI Amd;— 

SW; 

360 

1-8; 

514 

90; 203 

Sugaon; 

2-0 

MuriadapOr—Umrg;—• • 

NW; 

12-0 

3-1; 

508 

92; 262 

Tavashigad; 

3-0 

Murud AkolS—-Ltr;— 

W; 

120 

5 5; 

1051; 223; 482 

Gategaon; 

3-0 









Murud Bk.,—Ltr;— 

W; 

23-3 

11-6; 

4450 

827; 1152 

Local; 

•• 

Murum Urban Area—Umrg;— 

SW; 

20-0 

20-95; 

10029; 1894; 3147 

Local; 


Tnrft r^»r 

>9 








Musirabad—Ltr;—■ • 

SE; 

120 

1-7; 

924; 164; 194 

Bori; 

2-0 

Mutalaganv—Udr;— 

NE; 

100 

0-6; 

125; 

22; 78 

Nalgir; 


Nadihattaraga—Nig;— 

SW; 

120 

3-2 

1078; 177; 369 

Killari; 

2-0 









NadivadI—Nig;— 

NE; 

150 

16; 

327; 

53; 159 

Ambulga Bk.; 

3-0 

N agadaravSdi — Amd;—5n^IT<C- 

SE; 

20 

0-9; 

266; 

40; 127 

Takalgaon; 

2-0 









Nagajharl—Amd.— 

N; 

10-0 

1-5; 

406; 

75; 194 

Gangahip- 

2-0 







paraga; 


Nagajhari—Ltr; — '11<|5T^ 

NW; 

5-0 

1-3; 

452; 

81; 220 

Jevali; 

0-6 

NagalagSftv — Udr; —RT^m'liq . . 

NE; 

8'0 

8-3; 

1788; 

301; 482 

Local; 

•• 

Nagaral—Udr; — <1|J|<,|o5 

SE; 

8'0 

2-3; 

628; 

107; 284 

Devani Bk.; 

4-0 

Nagaral Gunjoti — Umrg; — 

S; 

5'0 

1-2; 

458; 

110; 236 

Gunjoti; 

3-0 

JfpTTTS 
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Distance 

(5) 


Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

! 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

(6) 

(7) 1 

(8) 

(9) 

Tiirori; 2'0; Sat. 

Stage; 

W;w; 

SI (m);3 Cs (c,2 mi8);Jata- 


1 

n. 

shankar Samarth Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 3 tl; 2 m; gym; 
ch, lib. 


Latur Road; 6 0 Chapoli; 
Dhoki; 24 Ter; 

Latur; 21-0 Ausa; 

Sholapur; 50 0 Murum; 

Latur; 9 0 SuRaon; 

Sholapur; 52’0 Sastur; 

Ausa Road; I'O Chine holi 

Bullalnath; 

Local; 1-5 Local; 

Sholapur; 46’0 Local; 


? 0; Wed. 
2 0; Mon. 
9 0; Sun. 
6'Q; Sun. 
2 0; Wed. 

2 0; Wed. 

.. Sun. 


Chapoli; 20 W. 

Khed; 50 W. 

30 W. 
Murum; 50 rv. 

MahalanRra 4-0 n. 

Pati; 

1 Dalimh; 14‘0 W;\v. 


Latur, 12-0 Latur; 


12-0; Sat. Mahamdapur; 10 W. 


Udgir; 10 0 Nalgir; 3 0; Tue. 

Latur; 32‘0 Killari; 2'0; Sun. 

Latur; 40-0 Ambulga Bk.; 3-0; Sat. 

Latur Road; I2’0 Hali Kh.; 2'0; Sat. 

Gangakhed; 14-0 Ahmadpur; 10-0; Mon. 

Harangul Bk.;6‘0 Latur; 6*0; Sat. 

Udgir; 9-0 Udgir; 9-0; Thu. 


Udgir; 8-0 Udgir; 8 0; Thu. 

Sholapur; 60-0 Gunjoti; 3‘0; Thu. 


Udgir; 


Shirur; 
Hali Kh.; 


100 w. 

1- 0 w;rv. 

3-0 W. 

2- 0 W, 


SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; chjIUj. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tt. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

SI (pr); t.; dh; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; mq; dh; 
gym; ch. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; Amba 
Devi Fr. Vijayadashmi; 
3 tl; dh; gym; ch; lib. 

5 SI (2 pr, 2 m, h) tr-clR; 
pyt; 2 Cs; 4 tl; 2 mq; dg; 

3 dh; ch; lib; 6 dp. 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); Cs; 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Paurnima, 
Vithoba Fr. Kt. Vad. 30; 

4 tl; 2 mq; 2 dg; 2 dh; 
gym; ch; lib; dp. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Ct. Paurnima; 2 tl; 
dg; dh; gym; ch. 
tl; ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; dh; ch; 
lib. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; m; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


Udgir; 

Umarga; 


4- 3 W. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

5 0 rv. SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

.. W;w. SI (m); Cs (mp); Vitthal 
Rakhumai Fr. Mg; 2 tl; 
m; dh; gym; ch. 

8-0 W. SI (pr;; Cs (c); tl; ch; lib. 

5- 0 rv. SI (pr); pyt; tl. 
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Villnge Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

0) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 


Nagaral Lohara -Umrg;— 

NW; 

270 

1-9; 

461; 82; 

195 

Lohara Bk.; 

2-0 

^r'l'^TTT 








Nagarasoga—Aiis;—>1 M( I . • 

S; 

5-0 

9-4; 

2086; 382; 

936 

Local; 

•• 

NSgathana—Amd;—'I Mlof'H'T . • 

SW; 

15-0 

2-2; 

273; 55; 

146 

Savargaon 

20 

NagatIrthavadI -L'dr;—d[<|dt*T- 

SW; 

no 

10; 

195; 36; 

129 

Rokada; 

Valandi; 

30 









Najfulaganv—Kim;—• • 

SE; 

no 

1-4: 

427; 83; 

161 

Shiradhon; 

2-9 

Nagur—Umrg; —TPTT 

NW; 

28-4 

3-7; 

1124; 275; 

529 

Local; 


NSholI—^Aus;— 

NW; 

90 

1-0; 

50; 10; 

34 

Bhada; 

2-0 

Naladurg Urban Area II- -Tjr;- 

SE; 

200 

I3-4; 

4806; 938; 

1029 

Local; 

, . 

fio5|*r ^ 








Nalagaiiv—Prd;—dToS^TR' 

SE; 

•• 

3-5; 

806; 138; 

409 

Shirala; 

3-0 

Nalaglr—Udr;—H3*flT 

NE; 

8-0 

8-9; 

3257; 608; 

1437 

Local; 


Na|eganv—^Amd;—N 

S; 

30-0 

17-4; 

5215; 678; 

2024 



Nalivadaganv —Bhm;—'lobi'ld- 

NW; 

160 

2’5; 

418; 80; 

221 

Pathrud; 

6-0 









Naijand—^Aus;— 

SE; 

200 

7-6; 

1885; 349; 

934 

Local; 

•• 

Nar.daganv—Amd;—-ik'lN •• 

SW; 

31 0 

2-9; 

601; 115; 

257 

Shivankhed 


Nandagaiiv—Bhm;— 

E; 

9-0 

1-4: 

588; 101; 

329 

Bk.; 

Terkheda; 


Nandi 4 ?anv—Ltr;— 

N; 

60 

3-9; 

1337; 232; 

606 

Local; 

. , 

NSndagahv—Tjr;— 

SE; 

36-0 

8-4; 

2304; 457; 

1124 

Local; 

• • 

NSndurJ Bk.—Amd;— 

S; 

3-4 

3-3; 

636; 125; 

353 

Ahroadpur; 

3-4 

Nandura Kh.—Amd;—M ' 

SW; 

30 

1-2: 

296; 58; 

139 

Ahmadpur; 


Nandurga—Aus;—>1 i Jdl 

SW; 

•• 

7-3 

1535; 301; 

865 

Local; 

•• 

NandurgS—Osm;— 

SE; 

14-0 

3-3: 

943; 167; 

579 

Kanegaon; 

4-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Sholapur; 45-0 

I/Ohara Bk.; 

2-0; Fri. 

I.K>hara Bk.; 

2-0 

w. 

! 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Latur; 17'0 

Ausa; 

5-0; Sun. 

•• 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); C.s; Z tl; m; ch; 
2lib; 2dp. 

Vadval; 6'0 

Ahmadpur; 

6‘0; Mon, 

Hipperga 

Kajal; 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Udgir; no 


.. 

Udgir; 1 

I-O 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Palsap; 7-0 

Shira<ihon; 

2 0; Fri. 


60 

w. 

SI (pr); C.s; tl. 

Sholapur; 52-0 

Makni; 

2*0; Mon, 

I./ohara Bk.; 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Ausa Road; 4'0 

Borgaon; 

0-4; Thu. 

Ausa Road; 

9-0 

W. 

SI (l-r). 

Sholapur; 25-0 

lx)cal; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

1 


W;n. 

6 SI (2 pr, 2 m, 2 h); 9 Cs; 
Khandoba Fr. Pus. 6; 
5 tl; 4 mq; 2 dg; dh; 2 
gyrn; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Maisagaon; 2'0 

Kurduvadi; 

9-0; Thu. 

Ridhora; 

1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); I yt; Cs (c/, 2 tl; dg; 
gym; ch. 

Nalgir; 7-0 

I^ocal; 

.. Tuc. 

Udgir; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Shivaratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 
1; 5 tl; m; mq; dg; 




1 



dh; ch; 2 dp (1 vet). 

Barshi; 40'0 

Kliarda; 

4'0; Tue. 

Bhum; 

160 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 4 tl; ch. 

Latur; 31-0 

Nilanga; 

3 0; Thu. 

•• 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Ganesh 
Utsav Bdp. Vad. 4; 5 tl; 
m; mq, 2 dg; dh; gym; ch. 

Janval; 4-0 

Janval; 

4 0; Thu. 

Stage; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yedashi; 15*0 

Terkheda; 

3-0; Sat. 

Terkheda; 

30 

rVe 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur; 6-0 

Latur; 

6*0; Saf. 

Latur; 

60 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Sholapur; 46-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Jalkot; 

5-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (c, mis); 
Basveshvar Jayanti Kr. 
Vsk. Sud. 3, 5 tl; m; dg; 
ch. 

Latur Road; 12'0 

Ahmadpur; 

3-4; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

3-4 

rv. 

SI (j. r); Cs. tl; n;; mq; 2 dg. 

Latur Road; 13’0 

Ahmadpur; 

3'0; Mon. 

Hipperga; 

Kajal; 

20 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Latur, 27-0 

Sastur, 

3-0; Wed. 

Killari; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maliadev 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 12; tl; ch. 

Murud; 25‘0 

Ujani; 

2-0; Wed. 

Bavi 

(Osmanabad); 

no 

W. 

SI (i r); tl. 
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V’’illaji;e N^nie 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Nandurl—Tjr;— 

SE; 

100 

4-8; 

894 

168; 

421 

Local; 


N arahgavadi—Umrg;— 

N; 

12-4 

6-3; 

I486 

294; 

719 

lyocal; 


N f sinh av Sc^i-—Osm;—<Tffl 1 ^ 



1-4; 

4 

1; 

3 



NaJI—Pro;—TOf 

N; 

280 

0-9; 

246 

46; 

141 

Antaravali; 

2-0 

Navalaganv“ -Bhm;—.. 

SW; 

4-0 

0-9; 

130 

24; 

77 

Bhum; 

40 

N avandi Udr;— 

N; 

70 

4-9; 

1052 

263; 

524 

Nalgir; 

2-0 

Nayaganv—Amd ;—mi <4 1? 

S; 

180 

P-3; 

1513 

250; 

852 

Local; 

•• 

NSyagaiiv—Kim;— 

SE; 

180 

6-5; 

1840; 377; 

909 

Local; 

•• 

Nekanal—Udr;—'T^dl3 

SW; 

10-0 

I-9; 

500 

86; 

271 

Devani Bk.; 

3-0 

NelavadS—NI r;- 

S; 


5 3; 

1666 

282; 

821 



Netraganv—Udr;— 

SW; 

5 0 

2-3; 

592 

109; 

282 

Udgir; 

5-0 

Nideban—Udr;—rMSMM 

SE; 

20 

3-9; 

439 

86; 

150 

Udgir; 

2-0 

Nilakaoth—Ltr;— 

NW; 

2I'0 

0-8; 

192 

33; 

79 

Vagholi; 

2-4 

Nilakapthavadi—Mig;— 

S; 


0-8; 

79 

14; 

32 

•• 

•• 

rr^r. 









Nilanga Rural Area—^Nlg;— 

. . 

. . 

Included in Urban Area I. 



f^l*r 









NilangS Urban Area I—^Nlg;— 

HQ. 

, . 

8-7; 

8918 

1589; 

1848 

Local; 

» . 

^TT^Kt fanriTT ? 









Nileganv—Tjr;—fModbl? 

SE; 

300 

10-6; 

1448 

275; 

678 

Local; 

• • 

NimagaiiV'—Udr;— 

NE; 

•• 

l^; 

254 

43; 

163 

Shirul; 

40 

NipaijI—Bhm;— 

NWj 

290 

40; 

709 

150; 

324 

Pakhrud; 

30 

NipaijI—Kim;—O trWV 

Sf; 

160 

3-3; 

827 

132; 

269 

Local; 


Nithali—Osm;— 

NE; 

220 

6-5; 

1479, 

264; 

793 

Local; 

• • 

NitOr—Nig;- 

N; 

10-0 

7-7: 

2672; 

518; 

1215 

Local; 

•• 

Nivali—Ltr;—fd^qo^t 

W; 

20-0 

8-8; 

1929 

323; 

1020 

Local; 
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tailway Station; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 



information 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 



Mangrul; 

3’0; Mon. 

Tirthpati; 

70 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr. 








Mrg. Sud. 6; tl; dh; ch. 

latur; 

36-0 

Pet-Sangavi; 

2-0; Fri. 


0-4 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; 







w. 

W. 

2 m; dg; dh; ch. 

larshi; 

26-0 

Kharda; 

3-0; .. 

Kharda; 

30 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

larshi; 

16-0 

Bhum; 

4-0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

40 

W;rv. 

pyt. 

Jdgir; 

7-0 

Udgir; 

7-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

<atur Road’ 

4-0 

Chapoli; 

3 0; Wed. 


3-0 

W;rv, 

2 SI (pr;; 2 Cs (c); 4 tl; m; 








mq; gym; ch; lib. 

durud; 

3-0 

Murud; 

3 0; Wed. 

Murud; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr;; pyt; Cs; 2 tl; m; 








dg; dh; ch; lib; 3 ch. 

Jdgir; 

10-0 

Udgir; 

10*0; Thu. 

1 

Vilegaoti; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; m; dh; ch; lib. 

Jdgir; 

5-0 

Udgir; 

• • * • 1 

5 0; Thu. 1 

Udgir; 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 4 tl; m; 




j 




ch; dp (vet). 

Jdgir; 

2-0 

Udgir; 

2’0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl; m; ch. 

Vlurud; 

ll’O 

Ranjani; 

4-0; Sun. , 

1 

Murud Bk.; 

9*0 

1 

rv, 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg. 

• * 

•• 

Local; 

.. Thu, 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

SI (h); tl; dp. 

3hoIapur; 

20-0 

Naldurg; 

10’O; Sun. 

Itkal; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs(c); Mahadev 








Fr. Vsfc; 3 tl; m; mq; dg; 
gym; ch; dp. 

Udgir; 

15-0 

Udgir; 

15-0; Thu. 

Nimgaoi' 

10 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 





Pati; 




Vedashi; 

54-0 

Jategaon; 

2’0; Thu. 

Jategaon; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 








Sud. Paumima; 2 tl; m; 
dg. 

Murud; 

5’0 

Shiradhon; 

3 0; Fri. 

Murud; 

5-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl. 

Pal sap; 

9-0 

Murud; 

9-0; Mon. 

Murud; 

lO’O 

W. 

Cs; Vijayadashmi An. 




to 




Paurnima, Hanuman 




Wed. 




Jayanti Ct; 2 tl; ch. 

Latur; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Liocal; 

. a 

w. 

2 SI (pr, h); 2 Cs (c); 18 tl; 








4m;mq: 4dg;dh;ch;dp. 

Local; 

•• 

Murud Bk.; 

6 0; Wed. 

. * 

3’0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 








Maruti P'r.Ct. Sud Paur* 
nima; 2 tl; dg; gym; ch; 
lib. 
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Direction; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 

Village Name Travelling Households; Agriculturists Distance 


distance 

( 1 ) ___£ 2 )_ 

Pacapimpaja—Prd;—’Tf-qfqqoil NE; 70 

PadoJI—Bhm;—. . NW; 6-0 

Padoli—Kim;—TT^raV .. SE; 14-0 

Padoli—Osm;—•• E; 16-0 

Pakhar Sahgavi'—Ltr;—W; 3-0 

Pakharud—Bhm;—. . NW; 75-0 


Palapur—Nlg;-qmT5?: .. S; 2-0 

Pal8sag5nv—Umrg;—.. S; 3-0 

Pajasap—Osm;—.. NE; 20-0 

Pajasavadi—Osm;—.. SE; 5'0 

Panagaftv—Kim;—sHiltq’ .. SW; I6‘0 


Paficagavhan—Osm;—SE; I2'0 
Pangari—Bhm;—MMI'^ ■ ■ NE; 26'0 

Par-Amd;-qR .. NW; 6-0 

Para—Kim;—qTTT •• NW; 8-0 


Paracanda—'Amd;—■ - W; 8'0 
ParagShv —Bhm;—NE; 18'1 

Parajakheda—Umrg;—q| <,>Jt<slTr SE; 4-0 

Para^d® Urban Area I—^Prd;— HQ; 

'T7j3T JfFRt ? 


Pardi—Bhm;—tTT^f •• NE; 10-0 

Parevadi—’Prd;—•• NE; 12'0 


(3) 

(4) 

4-4; 

862; 

185; 

414 

Parenda; 

7-0 

3-0; 

314; 

62; 

164 

Ulup; 

3-0 

5-8; 

1491; 

264; 

752 

Local; 


7-0; 

2715; 

481; 

1244 

Local; 


4-3; 

972; 

199; 

367 

Vasangaon; 

3-0 

5-9; 

1869; 

323; 

1007 

Local; 



1'9; 733; 44; 104 Nilanga; 2-0 

0*9; 364; 71; 173 Gunjoti; 2‘0 

9-3; 2712; 520, 1272 Local; 

I'l; 510; 101; 265 Vadgaon; 1-0 

3-3; 1246; 253; 570 Local; 


0-8; 

94; 

19; 

48 

Bembli; 

20 

1-2; 

268; 

48; 

137 

Hatola; 

2-0 

10; 

158; 

34; 

75 

Dhalegaon; 

10 

17-7; 

3872; 

664; 

2012 

Local; 



2-8; 779; 146; 473 

8-7; 2418; 495; 1092 Local; 

0-9; 141; 35; 83 Chincholi 4-0 

Jahagir; 

12-6; 6723; 1211; 1428 Local; 


2- 9; 512; 103; 269 Vashi; 30 

3- 2; 502; 87; 270 Donja; 2-0 
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\Vcckl 5 ’ Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

( 6 ) 


(7) 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

Parenda; 

7 0; Sun. 

Parenda; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); 5 tl; dg; ch. 

Walwad; 




W. 

SI (pr); Cs (rnp); tl; ch. 

Murud; 

3 0; Wed. 

Murud; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, in); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 






dh. 

Samudruvani; 




W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Akkubai Devi 






Fr. Ps; 5 tl; cb; dp. 

Latur; 



2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 






mq; ch. 

Ita; 


Jategaon; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Vasudev Swami 





1 

Fr. Asd. Vad. 2;Bhairav- 
nath F'r. Ct. Sud. 8, 
Sachidanand Swami Fr. 
Srn. Sud. 8; 4 tl. 

Nilanga; 


Nilanga; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Gunjoti; 


Umarga; 


rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl;»m; ch. 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


2-4 

V\';w. 

.SI (h); Cs; 3 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Osmanabad; 


Vadgaon; 

■Q 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c) (gr); 2 tl; ch. 

Yermala; 

.. Wed. 

l<ocal; 

1 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Hanu> 






man Fr. Ct. Sud. 15;. 3 tl; 






gym. 

Benihli; 

2-0; Mon. 



w. 

tl. 

Chausala; 


Pargaon; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Ahmadpur; 


Patuda; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Vashi; 


Vashi; 


W;w; 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (2 mp); 





rv. 

Devi Fr. An. Paumima, 
Vsk. Paurnima, Hanuman 
Jayanti C*. Paurnima; 9- 
tl; m; mq; ch; lib; dp. 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Stage; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; mq; ch; 






liP. 

Umarga; 

4-0; Sun. 

Umarga; 


rv. 

tl; m. 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 


W;\v. 

6 si; (2 pr, m, 2 h,clg); 






4 Cs; Maruti F'r. Ct. Sud. 

1 5; 1 6 tl; 4 m; 3 mq; dg; 
dh; 4 gym; ch; lib; 7 dp 
(1 vet). 

Vashi; 


Pardi; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

Sonari; 

1 

4-0; Fri. 

Parenda; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym; ch. 
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Direction; 

Area(Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Village Name 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists 

Distance 



distance 







(I) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Pathardi—Kim;— 

NW; 

60 

1-7; 541; 

124; 

280 

Kalam; 

6-0 

Pathasahgavl—Bhm;—'TTSdT®!^ 

NW; 

150 

4-3 

1083; 

138; 

572 

Local; 

•• 

Pathmd—Bhm- 

NW; 

110 

10-7 

2820 

552; 

1183 

Local; 


Patoda—Amd;—Tr^TT 

W; 

80 

1-0; 267; 

49; 

92 

Hipperga 

10 








Kajal; 


Patoda—-Osm;—qTJ4?T 

SE; 

180 

3-7; 1212; 

228; 

441 

Bamani; 

3-0 

Patoda Bk.—Udr;—qrJ'r^ . . 

NE; 

180 

4-5 

1628; 

245; 

871 

Jalkot; 

3-0 

Patoda Kh.—Udr;—TTJtqr If... 

NF; 

140 

1-2 

441; 

79; 

277 

Jallot; 

3-0 

Pavaner—Osm;—TqqT 

S; 

5-0 

3-0 

927; 

165; 

447 

Local; 


Peth—-Ltr;—^5 

SW; 

5-0 

2-6: 927; 

174; 

395 

Local; 

•• 

Peth Mehabdb Ganj—^Nlg;— 

.. 


0-3; 



Included in 

Pet Sangavi-Umrg;—^3r 

NW; 

16-0 

8-9 

\^79i 

289; 

961 

Local; 











Phakaran apar—Nlg;—qj'PTnT^ 

NW; 

12-0 

09; 127; 

14; 

70 

Halki; 

30 

PhanepQr—Umrg;— 

NW; 

29-0 

2-6 

377; 

70; 

180 

Jevali; 

2-0 

Phattepur—Amd;—q>TT^ 

SW; 

100 

0-7 

119; 

24; 

65 

Umargakort; 

1-0 

Phattepur—^Aus;— 

S; 

4-0 

3-0 

679; 

125; 

304 

Ausa; 

4-0 

Pida—Prd;—fq^T 

NE; 

12-0 

M 

210 ; 

41: 

118 

Ida; 

.. 

Pimpala Bk,—Tjr;—fqqST . • 

SW; 

160 

QO 

CO 

190; 

479 

Pimpala Kh.; 

2-0 

Pimpajaganv—’Bbrn;—fqqoS^TTq 

SW; 

8-0 

M 

169; 

30; 

95 

Chinehpur; 

1-0 

Pimpalaganv Amb5—Ltr;— 

NW; 

18-0 

2-3 

551; 

102 ; 

227 

Tandulaja; 

2-0 

fqqOTff 3t^T. 

Pimpajaganv Poja—Kim;— 

SE; 

4-0 

2-7. 

835; 

146; 

445 

Mangarul; 

2-0 

fqqosqrq ^'tarr 

Pimpajaganv (Kamajesvari)—• 

NE; 

20-4 

4-5; 

1055; 

212 ; 

566 

Local; 


Bhm;—fqqasiitq (qrqsmy) 

Pimpajaganv Kothaja—Kim;— 

Tqq^q qitssT 

NW; 

100 

3-4; 

1121 ; 

200 ; 

554 

Kalam; 

10-0 
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p 

Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Tadaval; 


Kalam; 

6'0; Mon. 

Kalam; 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; dh; ch. 

Barshi; 


Walwad; 

3-0; Mon. 

Bhum; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 4 tl; mq; 
dg: ch. 

Barshi; 

24-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Kharda; 


W;w; 

rv. 

SI (m); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Paurnima; 4 tl; m; mq; 
dg; dh; ch; 2 lib; dp. 

Janval; 


Kingaon; 

5'0; Wed. 

Local; 


wjrv. 

Cs; tl; dh; ch. 

Ter; 


Bembli; 

5’0; Mon. 

Bavi (Osma¬ 
nabad); 

10-0 

W, 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch; dp. 

Udgir; 


Jalkot; 

3 0; Mon. 

» . 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m. 

Udpir; 


jalkot; 

3'0; Mon. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Yedasbi; 

170 

Osmanabad; 

5-0; Sun. 

• * 


W; 

str. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 ti; 
ch. 

Latur; 5-0 

Urban Area I 

Latur; 

5-0; Mon, 
Sat. 

Stage; 

0-2 

W. 

2 SI (pr. m); Cs; tl. 

Latur; 

45-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

j 

Narangvadi; 

4-0 

w. 

1 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs (c); Imam- 
saheb Urus March; 2 tl; 
m; mq; dg; dh; ch; lib; 
dp. 

•• 


Chincholi 

(Pan); 

.. Thu. 

• • 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sholapur; 

37-0 

Jevali; 

2 0; Tue. 



w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dg; dh; ch. 

Latur Road; 

7-0 

Chapoli; 

3 0; Wed. 

• • 


w. 

tl; ch. 

Latur; 


Ausa; 

4’0; Sun. 


1-2 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; mq; dh; 
ch. 

Barshi; 


Javala; 

3-0; Wed. 

Parenda; 


W;rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Sholapur; 

r/-o 

Pimpala Kh.; 

2-0; Mon. 

Tamalvadi; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 
Ct; 3 tl; m; dg; gym; ch; 
lib. 

Barshi; 


Walwad; 

3-0; Mon. 

« . 


W;rv. 

Cs; tl; mq. 

Murud Bk.; 

lO'O 

Ranjani; 

2-0; Sun. 

•• 


W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg; ch. 

Tadvala; 

lO-O 

Kalam; 

4-0; Mon, 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 8; 3 tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

43-0 

Local; 

Sat. 

•• 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

360 

Nandur; 

5-0; Tue, 

Kalam; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; gym; 
ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Oirection; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 


Pimpalagaiiv Lingl—Kim;— 

W; 

100 

8-4; 1715; 319; 968 

Local; 


pTT65'Ttq- 







Pimpa|agahv Tonage—Klin;— 

E; 

6-4 

2-6 

926; 175; 279 

Karanja Kala; 

30 

Pimpala Kh.—Tjr;—fqFT^r ’I 

SW; 

150 

6-2; 1373; 259; 760 

Local; 

•• 

Pimpa|ava<,ll—Kim;— 

NW; 

14 0 

2-6 

416; 84; 197 

Para; 

2-0 

PimpalavadI—I'rd; 

SE; 


2-4 

794; 147; 380 

Asu; 

10 

Pitnpalavadi Jovari—Nig; — 

SW; 


0-4 

108; 17; 61 










PimparaJihe^l—Prd;- ■fPTT’?^ 

N; 

30 

4-8 

413; 89; 160 

Khasapuri; 

2-0 

Pimparl- Kim;—f'T'T'^1' 

SE; 

180 

2-1 

687; 129; 363 

Padoli; 

2-0 

Pimpari—Osm;--f<T'T^ 

SW; 

60 

3*5; 750; 164; 148 

Chilvadi; 

20 

Pimparl AmbJ—Ltr; 

NW; 

140 

3-3; 851; 157; 510 

Gadhavad; 

30 

3T?r 







Pipari -Udi;—pTT^'r 

NE; 

30 

3-1 

628; 106; 303 

Avalkonda; 

l’4 

Pistamavadi—Prd;— 

NE; 

120 

09 

261; 49; 130 

Rohakal; 

2-0 

Pithapurl -Prd;—P t51^ 

SW, 

2-6 

1-3 

260; 43; 138 

Parenda; 

2'6 

RSjegaiiv—Umrg;—TT'^nt'T 

NW; 

18-0 

1-8 

706; 135; 233 

116; 18; 56 

Kavatha; 

Mahalingi; 

30 

Rajevadi—Amd;— 

SW; 

220 

0-8 

2-0 

RajevadI—-Aus;— 

SE; 

11-0 

M 

150; 26; 80 

Lamajna; 

2-0 

RSjevadl—Nlg;*-Tr5T^rfy 

E; 


0-8 

30; 5; 14 

. , 

, . 

Rajurl—Osm,— 

NE; 

12-0 

21 

1007; 184; 579 

I<ocal; 


Rajuri—Prd;— 

NE; 

50 

3-5 

658; 123; 288 

Arangaon; 

50 

RSIaga—Amd; —TT55>rr 

N: 

ll-O 

2-5 

250; 48; 150 



Ralcsangavi—Bhm;— TT3 i 

NW; 

160 

2-7 

518; 111; 272 

Pathasangvi; 

2-0 

RamajanapOr—Ltr;— 

E; 

71 

09 

298; 51; 140 

Bori; 

30 

RSmakupd—Bhm;—TTKJ^’ 

NE; 

21-0 

2-5 

538; 94; 201 

Saramkundi; 

2-0 

RamapQr—Umrg; — 

NW; 

8-0 

3-2 

730; 148; 374 

Balsur; 

2-0 

Ramatirth —Nig;—TTRdT*? 

SW; 

80 

1-3 

279; 51; 159 

Madansuri; 

20 

Ramatlrth—Tjr;—^TrKrfR 

SE; 

21-0 

2-8 

44; 11; 23 

Naldurg; 

10 

Ramavadl—Aiis; 

SE; 

140 

1-0 

92; 15; 54 

Kharosa; 

20 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) . 


Yedashi; 20-0 Vaslii; 

.. I4‘0 Kalam; 

Sholapur; ! 7-0 Local; 


Yedashi; 32-0 Naiidur Ghat; 

Shendri; 5-0 Parenda; 


4-0; Sun. 
6-4; Mon. 


4-0; Tue. 
8-0; Sun. 


Vashi; 4‘0 W. 

Kalam; 6’4 rv.; 

str. 

30 .. 


50 W. 
01 W. 


2 SI (pfj m); Cs; 2 tl; mq| 
dg; gym; ch; 2 Cch. 

SI (pr); Cb (mp); Mahadev 
Fr, Mg. Vad. 13; 2 tl; m; 
ch. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 4 tl; dh; 
gym; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); ch. 


Kurduvadi; 

Murud; 

Yedashi; 

Nivali; 

Udgir; 

Darshi; 

Kurduvadi; 


Kadpur; 

Latur; 

Palsap; 

Barshi; 

Barshi; 

Latur; 

Barshi; 


140 Parenda; 
7'0 Shiradhon; 

180 Osmunahad 
60 Shirala; 

3-0 Udgir, 

17-0 Valv.ad; 

10-0 Parenda; 

25-0 Killari; 

2-0 Kadpur: 
21-0 Laniajna; 


3 0; Sun. 
4-0; Fri. 

6-0; Sun. 
3'0; Sat. 

3-0; Thu. j 
6'0; Mon. 
2'6; Sun* 

1- 4; Sat. 

2- 0; Fri. 
2-0; Fri. 


Parenda; 

Murud; 


30 W. 
6-0 W. 


9-0 S.amudiavgni; 4’0; Tue. 
20 0 Parenda; 5'0; Sun. 


22-0 Walwad; 
7'I Latur; 
ilO Vashi; 


Sholapur; 46’0 Balsur; 

Latur; 24 0 Nilanga; 

Sholapur; 29-0 Naldurg; 

Latur; 31’0 Kharosa; 


5 0; Mon. 
71; Sat. 
4-0; Sun. 


2-0; Sat. 
8-0 Thu. 
I -0; Sun. 
2*0; Sun. 


.. 

I-O 

rv. 

Borgaon; 

4-0 

W;w, 

Udgir; 

3-0 

W. 

Parenda; 

12-0 

W. 

Parenda; 

2-6 

W;w; 

t''- 

Kavatha; 

3-0 

1 W. 

Kingaon; 

80 

w. 

Lamajna Pati; 

10 

w. 



w. 

Osmanabad, 

12-0 

w. 

Parenda; 

5-0 

• 

w. 

Bhum; 

160 

W;w. 

Bhatkheda; 

2-1 

W. 

Stage; 

0-2 

W. 


10 W. 
Nilanga; 8*0 W. 

0-4 W;rv. 

Kharosa Pati; I ’4 W. 


SI (pr); 2 tl; gym; ch. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 

Sud. 15; tl; m; dh. 

SI (pr); Cb (c); 3 tl; ch. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 2 tl; 
lib. 

SI (pr); Cb; tl; ch. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

SI (pr); Cb (c); Pandurang 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 2 tl. 
tl; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 

Vad. 8; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cb; tl; ch. 

Si (pr); Ca (mp); tl; ch. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Kuntalgirl Devi Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. Paumitna; 
2 tl; gym; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dh; ch. 
SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; cJi. 
tl; mq. 

tl. 
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Village Name 

(I) 


RSmavadl—Osm;— 

R Stneganv—Aus;— 

Rameganv—Ltr;— 

Rameivar—’Bbrn;— 
Rame^var—^Ltr;—TfRTWT 
Rafijapi—Kim;—■?;tjr®fy 
Rapaka—Nig;—fl'Tspr 

RathocJ a—Nig;—TT3t¥r 


Rayakhel—Tjr;— 

Rayavadi—Amd;— 

Rayavaiji— Ltr;—Tr«r^#)' 
Ringani—Aus;— 

Rohakal—Prd;—T>f^55 

Rohin a—Udr;—T if^r 

Rosa—Prd;—TtKr 

Rosamba—Bhm;— 

Ruddha—Amd;— 

Rui—Amd;— 

Rui—Bhm;— 

A-1272—57-B ’ 


Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

NE; 

140 

2-7; 810; 144; 451 

Ter; 

4-0 

SE; 

170 

4-7: 956; 143; 537 

Kharosa; 

I-O 

NW; 

160 

5-6; 888; 157; 330 

Local; 

« . 

NW; 

50 

1-9; 580; 105; 326 

Ulap; 

1-0 

NW; 

14-0 

1-9: 861; 151; 435 

Javala Bk,; 

3-0 

E; 

190 

4-6; 929; 175; 507 

Local; 


N; 

180 

M: 370; 75; 174 

Sirur 

Anantpal; 

4-0 

N; 

70 

4-8; 1492; 264; 690 

Local; 

•• 

SW; 

16-0 

2-2; 1238; 223; 657 

Pangaon; 

2-0 

NW; 

14-0 

3'3; 601; III; 340 

Anala; 

2-0 

SE; 

lO'O 

47; 1203; 250; 636 

Dhondi 

Hipparga; 

•• 

NE; 

200 

7-0; 776; 151; 392 

Jalkot; 

3-0 

SE; 

140 

1-3; 433; 75: 184 

Murud; 

6-0 

N; 

4-0 

2-1; 275; 52; 152 

Mangrul; 

2-0 

SW; 

320 

3-2; 624; 153; 361 

Mahalingi; 

2-0 

NW; 

60 

1-9; 656; 128; 634 

Nandgaon; 

2'0 

SW; 

100 

1-2: 174; 37; 109 

Taka; 

30 

^NE; 

12-0 

4-8; 964; 224; 422 

Local; 


NW; 

130 

7-0; 1540; 272; 790 

Local; 


NW; 

40 

3-0; 595; 109; 283 

Parenda; 

2-0 

SW; 

50 

10; 20; 6; 9 

Chinchpur; 

2-0 

N; 

40 

1-4; 638; 114; 324 

Ahmadpur; 

4-0 

N; 

6-0 

3-6; 821; 162; 323 



NE; 

22-4 

2-5; 509; 91; 296 

Pimpalgaon 

2-0 




Kamaleshvari 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

W ater 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Ter; 

4.0 

T'er; 

3'0; Mon. 




SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

25-0 

Kharosa; 

1 ’0; Sun. 

•• 

2-0 

W;w. 

1 SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; dh; 

1 ch. 

Ausa Road; 

30-0 

Chiucholi 

Ballalnath; 

2'0; Sun. 

1 Stage; 

0-7 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ramling Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 6; 2 tl. 

Barshi; 

20-0 

Bhum; 

5 0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

5’0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 


100 

Javala Bk,; 

4 0; Thu. 

. . 

7-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg; dh. 

Murud; 

10-0 

Local; 

.. Sun, 

Murud; 

10-0 

W,w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq; dg. 

Latur; 

12-0 

Sirur Anantpal; 4-0; Wed. 

Local; 

•• 

W. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Latur; 

20-0 

Nitur; 

3’0; Mon. 

Nitur; 

3-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h)i Cs (c); 
Dattatry Fr. Ct.; 6 tl; m; 
2 dh; ch; lib; dp (vet). 

Ifedashi; 

II-O 

Yermula; 

3-0; Wed. 

Yermala; 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; gym. 

Kurduvadi; 

30-0 1 

1 

Valvad; 

6 0; Mon. 

i Parenda; 

1 

1 

14-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Jotiba Fr. 
Ct. Sud. Paurnima; 5 tl. 
dg; gym; ch. 

Belshakaraga; 2-0 

Udgir; 

10-0; Thu. 

Togari; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); t); m; ch; 
dp (vet). 

Udgir; 

20'0 

jalkot; 

4’0; Mon. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Murud; 

6-0 

Mui-ud;, 

6-0; Wed. 

Murud; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (wvg); tl; m. 

Sholapur; 

26-0 

Mangrul; 

2’0; Moa. 

* f 

2-0 

W;w, 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud. I 5; 2 tl; dh; 
ch. 

Kadpur; 

3-0 

Kadpur; 

3*0; Fri. 

Latur Road; 

100 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); Devi 
Fr. Kt. Sud. I 5; 2 tl; ch. 

Latur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6'0; Sat. 

Latur; 

6-0 

! 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ausa Road; 

12-0 

Ausa; 

12‘0; Sun. 

Belkund; 

3-0 

W ;rv. 

Si (pr); Shri Bapuji Patil 
Sant Fr. Vsk. Vad. II; 2 
tl; dh. 

Barshi; 

20-0 

Valvad; 

4'0; Mon. 

Parenda; 

200 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Paurnima; 3 tl; mq; 
dg; gym; ch. 

Her; 

2-0 

Udgir; 

13-0; Thu. 

*- 

12-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tJ; 
ch. 

Barshi; 

21-0 

Parenda; 

4-0; Sun. 

Parenda; 

40 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; m; mg; 
gym; ch. 

Barshi; 

16-0 

Bhura; 

5-0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

5-0 

rv. 

tl; m. 

Latur Road; 

;22-0 

Ahniadpur; 

4-0; Mon. 


1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

• ■ 

Yedashi; 

45-0 

Pargaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Pargaon; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; m; dg; ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. nis.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Rul—^ 

NW; 

12-0 

1-2 

; 672; 

124 

385 

Katgaon; 

4-0 

Rui—Prd;— 

SE; 

2-4 

1-5 

; 408; 

74 

135 

Khasagaon; 

20 

Ruibhar—Osm;— 

SE; 

70 

6-0; 1958; 

395 

1027 

Local; 


Rui^hokl —Osm;— 

N; 

160 

2-£ 

: 771; 

152 

392 

Tugaon; 

10 

SabitavadI—Nig;—. . 

S; 


1-1 

; 133; 

21 

83 



S adesSngavI—Bh m; —RT^^riTT^ / 

SW; 

5-4 

1-2 

; 348; 

53 

170 

Chinthpiir; 

3 0 

^ahanur—Tjr;—STlfi^T 

SE; 

260 

5-8 

; 1313; 

231 

654 

Local; 

•• 

Sai—Ltr;—RTf 

NVV; 

6'0 

2-5 

; 1028; 

177 

519 

Nandgaon; 

3-0 

Sakanevadi—Osm;—. 

NE; 

7-0 

2-4 

; 377; 

69 

203 

Sarola Bk.; 

2-0 

Sakat Bk.—Prd;— 

NE; 

12-0 

3-4 

; 276; 

58 

127 

Rohakal; 

20 

SSkat Kh.—Prd; —?I. .. 

NE; 


2-6 

; 477; 

105 

241 

Rohakal; 

2-0 

SakharS—Ltr; —R’l^nn' 

W; 

100 

4-6 

; 844; 

167 

464 

Galegaon; 


Sskol—Nlg:-RT^tc3 

NE; 

.. 

1-4 

3692; 

637 

1553 

Local; 


Salagara —Amd;—R’RRTT 

S; 

80 

1-2 

318; 

61 

180 

Telgaon; 

2-0 

SalagarS—’Ltr;—R’ePRf 

SE; 

100 

4’2 

1112; 

205 

516 

Bori; 

2-0 

SalagarS Divatl-Tjr;—R-RTKT 

SE; 

16-0 

70 

1771; 

325; 

667 

Local; 










Salagara Kh.—Ltr;—R^RTT IJ- 

SE; 

12-0 

2-4 

401; 

71; 

165 

Bori; 

4-0 

Salagara Maddl—^Tjr;—ffelR'O 

SE; 


4-7 

1434; 

262; 

440 

Aehaler; 

20 










SalegShv—Umrg;—R'iR’Rt^ 

NW; 

15-0 

43 

1276; 

250; 

586 

Toramba; 

10 

Samadarga—Aus;-^R'R'iR^ 

W; 

5-0 

3-3 

721; 

126; 

327 

Korangala; 

1-0 

Samanagaiiv—Bhm;—RTRRRT? 

SW; 

I4'0 

2-5 

264; 

45; 

103 

Ganegaon; 

2-0 

Samanagahv—^Ltr;—RTR'dRI^ .. 

NW; 

12-0 

2-0; 

609; 

128; 

■- 

330 

Gatcgaon; 

30 
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Railway Station; i 
Distance- 

(^) 

! Weekly Bazar 
Bazar . 

(6) 

; Distance; 
Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions .and other 
information 

(9) 

Ausa Road; 

10-0 

Poregaon; 

3-0; Thu. 


80 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Barshi; 

15-0 

Parenda; 

1 

2*4; Sun. 

Parenda; 

2-4 

W;w; 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Yedasbi; 

•• 

Vadfjaon; 

1 

3-0; Mon. 

Vadgaon; 

•• 

rv. 

W;w, 

2 .SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; m; 
dg; ch. 

Dhoki; 

4-0 

Dhoki; 

3-0; Tue. 

Local; 

01 

W;w. 

SI (|)r);5tl;ch. 





.. 

.. 

W. 


Barshi; 

16-0 

Walwad; 

.. Mon. 

Bhum; 

5-4 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2 tl. 

Akkalkot 

Road; 

20-0 

Naldurga; 

8-0; Sun. 


6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Narsivha Fr 
Vsk. Sud. Paumima; 3 tl; 
m; mq; dg; gym; ch. 

Latur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6-0; Sat. 

Ivatur; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; m; dh; 
gym; ch. 

Yedashi; 

I3-0 

Osmmiabad; 

7 0; Sun. 

Osmanabad; 

7-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Barshi; 

16-0 

Valvad; 

5-0; Mon. 

Parenda; 

12-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq; dg; 
ch. 

Barshi; 

18-0 

Valvad; 

5 0; Mon. 

Parenda; 

140 

W. 

Si (pr); 5 tl; mq; gym; ch. 

Ausa Road; 

4-0 

Latur; 

10-0; Sat. 

Local; 

0-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ps. 
Sud. Paumima; 2 tl; 
gym. 



lAJcal; 

Sat. 



W;n. 

SI (m). 

Latur Road; 

150 

Ahtnadpur; 

8-0; Mon. 


2-0 

W;rv. 

.SI (pr);3tl;dg. 

Latur; 

10-0 

Latur; 

10 0; Sat. 

Mahaindapur; 

6-0 

W;rc-. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
Paumima; 3 tl. 

Sholapur, 

260 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


6-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Ganesh 
Chaturthi Bdp.; 3 tl; mq; 

gym. 

Latur; 

12-0 

I^atur; 

12-0; Sat. 

Mahamdapur; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Akkalkot; 

15-0 

Achaler; 

2-0; Mon. 

Achaler; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 tl; 2 m; dp. 

Sholapur; 

50-0 

Sastur; 

5-0; Wed. 

, . 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Latur; 

15-0 

Ausa; 

5-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); t'. 

Barshi; 

20-0 

Walwad; 

2-0; Mon. 

Bhum; 

i 

14-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr): Cs (c); Shamnath 
Maharaj Punyatithi Ct. 
Vad. 11; 2 ti; m; mq; dg; 

ch. 

Ausa Roan; 

70 

Chincholi 

Ballalnath; 

4-0; Sun. 


50 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym; ch. 
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Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms 

): Pop.; 

Post Office; 


Village Name 

Travelling 

Househo 

Ids; Agriculturists 

Distance 


d istance 







(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Sambhu Umaraga—Udr;— 

SW; 

120 

6-0; 

1446; 

215; 

649 

Devarjan; 

4-0 










Samudral—^Umrg;—^TlTsTra 

NW; 

8-9 

2-5; 

655; 

123; 

332 

Pet Sangvi; 

4-0 

Samudravaiji—Osm; —^RsT^T’Tt' 

NE; 

16-0 

2-9; 

1372: 

270; 

633 

Local; 


Saijdo}—Udr;— 

NW; 

12-0 

2-1; 

381; 

65; 

207 

Shelgaon; 

2-0 

Sangam Borol—Udr;— 

S; 

10-0 

2-6; 

405; 

68; 

184 

Devani Bk.; 

4-0 

SangareddivadI—Nig;— 


•• 

1-3: 

221, 

34, 

108 


• • 

Sangavl—Arnd;— 

N; 

6-9 

2-2; 

687; 

116; 

347 

.. 


S angavi—Nig;— 

NE; 

. . 

1-0; 

365; 

70; 

164 


* . 

Sangavl—Osm;— 

NE; 

12-0 

2-5; 

1014; 

179; 

440 

Padoli; 

•• 

Sangavi Bhikar—Umrg;— 

SE; 

50 

0-9; 

329; 

80; 

180 

Chincholi 

2-4 

Sangavi Jevari—Nig;—til’llf 

SW; 


3-8: 

1136; 

188; 

576 

Jahagir; 











Sangavi Kati—Tjr;-Btnff ^PT^T 

SW; 

10-0 

9-5; 

1993; 

377; 

1045 

Local; 


Sangavi Mardi—Tjr;— 

SW; 

40 

2-5; 

743; 

138; 

349 

Masala Kh.; 

2-0 

Sanja—Osm;—RTSTT 

NE; 

2-4 

8-9; 

2001; 

368; 

993 

Local; 

•• 

SanjitapQr—Kim;—« 

SW; 

.. 

1-2; 

147; 

30; 

69 



Sankral—^Aus;— 

SW; 

14-0 

1-8; 

205; 

55; 

124 

Matola; 

4-0 

S ap an ai—Kim;—RHnll 

SW; 

150 

5-0; 

1779; 

340; 

800 

Local; 

• • 

Saramakupdi—Bhm;—• • 

NE; 

12-0 

10-1; 

1790; 

322; 

933 

Local; 

•• 

SaranavSdi—Prd;—■ • 

SE; 

60 

1-0; 

296; 

59; 

139 

Asu; 

10 

Sarani—^Aus;—tl|<dY 

SW; 

. 

2-0; 

441; 

87; 

227 

Matola; 

2-0 

S araph ar ajapQr—Nig;— 

N: 

140 

0-9; 

103; 

50; 

68 

Halki; 

2-0 

















OSMAICABAD DISTRICt 


Railway Station; 

Wccitly Bazar; Distance; 

Motor Stand; | 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

Distance 

(^>) 

1 (6) 

(7) 



Institution and other 
information 


Her; 

7'0 Udgir; 

12*0; Wed. 1 Udgir; 

12-0 

W;n. 1 Si (pr); Mahadev Fr. 





Ct. Sud. 12; 4 tl; mq; dh; 





ch. 

Latur; 

33'0 Pet Sangvi; 

4-0; Fri.; Pet Sangvi; 

4-0 

W. Sl(pr);Cs;2tl;dh;ch. 

Palsap; 

0-0 Local; 

Tue. 

. . 

str. SI (pr); 5 tl; m; mq; dh; 





gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Her; 

40 Lidgir; 

12-0; Thu. Handraguli; 

60 

W. SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Kamalnagar; 

3-0 Devani Ba., 

4-0; Thu. Togari; 

3-0 

W;rv. SI (pr): Cs; 2 tl; m. 


.. W;rv. 


Palsap; 8-0 Ter; .. Mon. 

Sholapur; 60 0 L'marRa; 5-0; Surt. 


.. W;rv. 

Osmanabad; 120 W. 
Umarga; 5'0 rv. 

.. W. 


Sholapur; 20-0 Savarjjaon; 6 0; Mon. 

I 

I 

Sholapur; 2^-0 Tuljapur; 4'0; Tue. 

Yedashi; )3-0 Osmanabad; 2'4; Sun. 


0-2 W. 


.. W. 


Osmanabad; 2-4 W-.w. 


Latur; 

220 

Matola; 

4 0; Thu. Ausa; 

140 

Yedashi; 

8-0 

Dahiphal; 

2'0; Thu. Sapanai Pati; 

30 

Yedashi; 

340 

Vasili; 

3-0; Sun. 

10 

Shendri; 

7-0 

Parenda; 

6'0; Sun. Brahmagaon; 

40 

Latur; 

280 

Matolii; 

2-0; Thu. Ausa; 

16-0 

Latur; 

14-0 

Sirur 

•0; Wed. Sirur 

6-0 



Anantpal; 

Anantpal; 



SI (pr). 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 

dh; gym; 3 lib. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

SI (pr). 

2 SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct.Sud. 12; Gunesh Ustva 
Bdp. Sud. 4 to 14; 5 tl; 
de; 2 gym; 2 ch; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh; gym; 
2 ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; (c. fmg); 

. Jogalai Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 
8; 4 tl; m; mq; dh; ch. 

SI (pr); tl; dh. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Nath Fr. 

Ct. Vad. 6; 5 tl. 

SI (i-r); Cs (mp); Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 1 5; 3 tl; mq; 
dg; dh; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Vsk. 

Sud.4;tl; gym. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m; mq; ch. 
tl. 
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Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agrieulturists 

Po.st OiFice; 
Distance 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


S Srasa —Ltr;— 

NW; 

280 

2-9; 830; 

163; 

394 

Gadh avail; 


Saratl—Tjr;— 

SE; 

230 

3-2: 684; 

141; 

312 

Andora; 


Sarava^I—Nig;— 

SW; 

100 

4-2; 1410; 

276; 

769 

Kokalgaon; 


SSroU—Amd;—BTT'loSr 

SW; 

30 0 

2-4; 474; 

87; 

267 

Kadpur- 


SSrola—Aus;—H'l <.lo3( 

NE; 

60 

7-4 

1)98; 

239; 

608 

Selu; 


Sarola—Ltr;— 

E; 

30 

2-5 

570; 

107; 

230 

Latur; 


Sarola—Tjr;—mrlOT 

S; 

40 

2-3 

358; 

81; 

177 

Malumra; 


SSroU Bk.—Osm;—^rr<tcSr 

NE; 

70 

5-9; 1920; 

368; 

977 

Local; 


SSrola (MSodava)—Kim;— 

W; 

I4'0 

3-3; 1093; 

226; 

563 

Pimpalgaon 

m 

BTdoSTiri^. 







Lingi; 


Sarula Vsii—Kim;—TT^Tf 

NW; 

120 

i-4 

442; 

91; 

271 

Pimpalgaon; 

lO 

S asrtir--Umrg;— 

NW; 

15-0 

9-7 

3538; 

758; 

1520 

Local; 


SatSla -Udr;—KaW 

SW; 

100 

3-8; 823; 

163; 

457 

Digol; 


Satala Kh.—^Aind;—BclfSil 

W; 

20-0 

4-9; 1243; 

237; 

399 

Local; 

•• 

SataradaravadI- -Aus;— 

NW; 

40 

2-6; 53); 

95; 

277 

Ausa; 

4-0 










Satephal—Kim; — 

SW; 

160 

20; 840, 

168; 

324 

Local; 

•• 

Satra—Kim;—KPlT 

NW; 

40 

1-7 

712; 

130; 

274 

Kalam; 


Saundan AmbS—Kim;— 

E; 

140 

2-4; 775; 

142; 

374 

Shiradhon; 


3f^. 

Saundana phoki—Kim;— 

S; 

160 

11 

375; 

75; 

219 

Satephal; 


$T^. 

Sav4asur—Umrg;—«|qo5^< .. 

NE; 

90 

3-2 

705; 

137; 

413 

Chakur; 


Savanagira—Nig;—t1iq*lf*KI • • 

E; 


1-2 

335; 

61; 

178 


• • 

S avaradaravadi—^Prd;— 

NE; 

130 

0-9, 

fW; 

35; 

96 

Javala; 


Savaraganv—Bhm;—tl|q 

NW; 

170 

2-9; 

424; 

79; 

209 

Pathrud; 

ml 

Savaraganv—Kim;—eiiq VlT^ • • 

E; 

100 

3-9; 

1215; 

232; 

567 

Local; 

., 

SavaragSiiv—Ltr;—y l<i| <^li=f .. 

SW; 

140 

2-8; 

854; 

168; 

359 

Ausa Road; 

1 
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\ 

Railway Station; i 
Distance | 

(3) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Di.stancf 

(7) 

Water 

(o) 

Institutions and other 
infoimation 

(9) 

Nivali; 

120 

Javala Bk.; 

6-0; Thu. 

Borgaon Bk.; 

10-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; m; ch. 

Sholapur; 

25-0 

Andora; 

4-0; Mon. 

Dhanjfarvadi; 

, 3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, mis); 

2 tl; gym. 

Latur; 

24'0 

Chakur; 

3'0; Fri. 


2-2 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m. 

Kadpur; 

4-0 

Kadpur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Kingaon; 

lO-O 

W;w. 

SI (pr);. Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Ct. Sud. 15; tl; 
ch. 

Latur; 

8-0 

Ausa; 

6-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Latur; 

30 

Latur; 

3-0; Sat. 

Latur; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 

Sholapur; 

25-0 

Tuljapur; 

4-0; Tue. 

•• 

10 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Someshvar 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; ch. 

Ter; 

7-0 

Osinanahad; 

7'0; Sun. 

Osinanahad; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; mq; ch. 

Yedashi; 

450 

itkur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Vashi; 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

290 

Vashi; 

2-0; Sun. 

Vashi; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pi); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

24-0 

Local; 

,. Wea. 

1 


80 

W. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 4 Cs; 
Shanteshvar Fr. Ct, 
Vad. 5; 11 tl; 3 m; mq; 
dg; 3 dh; lib; 3 dp. 

Her; 

5-0 

L'dgir; 

10-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

100 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 4 tl; m; 
mq;dg;ch;lib. 

Kadpur; 

7-0 

Kingaon; 

3-4; Wed. 

Kingaon; 

3-4 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (m); Cs; 5 tl; m; mq; 
ch; lib. 

Ausa Road; 

8-0 

Ausa; 

4-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yedashi; 

30 

Yedashi; 

4-0; Mon. 

Yedashi; 

30 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (mp); 
Bhajani Mela Mg. Vad. 
3 to 10; 2tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

300 

Kalam; 

4'0; Mon. 

Kalam; 

40 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 8; 4 tl; gym; ch. 

Murud; 

12-0 

Shiradhon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Murud; 

12-0 

8tr;n. 

SI (pr); 2tl;ch. 

Yedashi; 

3-11 

Yedashi; 

3 0; Mon; 

Yedashi; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Latur; 

360 

Chakur; 

30; Fri. 


0-6 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; lib. 




• • 



W. 

, . 

Barshi; 

15-0 

Jae-ala; 

2‘t); Wed. 

Parenda; 

12-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Barshi; 

22-0 

Pathrud; 

3-0; Fri. 

Bhum; 

170 

W;w. 

SI. (pr); tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

12-0 

Local; 

Sun. 

« . 

* . 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (e); 2 tl; ch. 

Ausa Road; 

3-0 

Latur; 

140; Sat. 



w>. 

Sl(pr);pyt; Cs(c);tl;dg; 
dh;ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

SSvaraganv—Nig;—B"! <4 <'01?' .. 

N; 

20*0 

SSvaragativ-—Prd;—.. 

NE; 

18*0 

Savaraganv —Tjr;—■ • 

SW; 

12*0 

Savaraganv--Udr;—.. 

S; 

80 

SavaragSnv Rokada—Atnd;— 

W; 

9*0 




SavaragaAv Thof—Amd;— 

E; 

7*0 




SSvarl—Nig;—R-rarV 

SE; 

.. 

SayadapQr—Udr;— 

SW; 

10*0 

Sayaganv—Amd;— 

W; 

300 

Sayyadapur Bk.—Amd;— 

SW; 

36*0 




SayyadapOr Kh.—^Amd;— 

SE; 

13*0 




Sedol—Nig;— 

NW; 

, , 

Sekhapur—Osm;— 

SE; 

4*0 

SekhapCir—Prd;— 

NE; 

18*0 

Sekhapur—Udr;—VlfsTi^e. 

SW; 

4.0 

Seladara—Amd;—5T<H'd<l 

E; 

12*0 

Selaganv—Bhm;—W^mt? 

NE; 

13*0 

ge|aganv—Prd;— 

NW; 

18*0 

Selaganv—Udr;— 

NW; 

140 

^elagahv DivanI—Kim;— 

SW; 


Rdi^r. 


Selagafiv Jagir—Kim;—?JeTJTf? 

SW; 

15*0 

srpfh:. 



SelagI—Nig;—Wepft 

SE; 


Selaka Dhanora—Kim;— 

S; 

6*0 

tlcoTi 1 



gelh al—Udr;— 

SE; 

4*0 

Selu—^Aus;— 

NE; 

5*0 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 

Ilou-seholds; Agriculturists Distance 

_ W _ (4) 

0-8; 1)8; 21; 73 Hippalgaon; 2-0 

3-9; 1050; 179; 548 Local; 

26-4; 4557; 879; 2110 Local; 


2'1; 800; 126; 412 Mogha; 1-4 

7-1; 1594; 326; 787 

2-2; 678; 130; 320 Hadolti; 3^0 

3*8; 1521; 280; 656 Local; 

2*6; 735; 130; 454 Valaiidi; 6*0 

1*8; 136; 24; 88 Satala kh; 2*0 

1-5; 398; 63; 217 Talni; 2*0 

1*5; 471; 75; 23) Vaigaon; 2*0 

7*4; 2002; 360; 825 Ivocal; 

2*3; 530; 97; 208 Vadgaon; 2*0 

3*3; 606; 144; 297 Savargaon; 3*0 

3*1; 847; 135; 410 Banshelki; 1*4 

2*1; 592; 110; 33) Chcra; 40 

1*5; 219; 38; 119 Saramkundi; 2*0 

!2'4; 1983; 362; 1124 Local; 


7-2: 2085; 374; 1038 Local; 

3*7; 1002; 190; 377 Sapnai; 1*4 

2*7; 1052; 192; 487 Satephal; 2*0 

3*0; 1114; 182; 626 

2*2; 702; 125; 240 Borda; 0*6 

3*4; 1051; 200; 457 Tondchira; 2*0 

7*5; 1402; 267; 730 l^cal; 







osmanasad district 




Railway Stat 
Distance 

ion; 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

Motor Sta 
Distance 

nd; 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Latur; 

100 

Bori; 

3-0; .. 

Bori; 

3-0 

VV. 

SI (pr); tl; gym; ch. 

Barshi; 

12-0 

Bhurii; 

4 0; Thu. 

Bhurn; 

3-0 

W. 

2 Sl(pr, m); Cs; 2tl; dh; 



1 





jjym. 

Sholapur; 

25-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Suratgaon; 

50 

W;w. 

SI (m); Maruti Fr. Ct. 








Paurnima; 15tl;m; mq; 
dg; (fh; 2 gyVu; ch; dp. 

Belshakarga; 

30 

Devani Bk.; 

7 0; Wed. 

Stage; 

1-4 

W. 

2SI(pr,m);2tl;lib;2dp. 





Sirur 

Tajband; 

6-0 

W;w. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Latur Road; 

32-0 

Hadolti; 

3 0; Tue. 

Sirur 

60 

W;w. 

SI (pr); C8(c); 2tl; ck. 





Tajband; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Her; 

100 

Hisamnagar; 

6-0; Sun. 

Ucigir; 

100 

n. 

SI (pr); pyt;iCs(c); 2tl; ch. 

Janval; 

6-0 

Kingaon: 

6-0; Wed. 

Kit’BHon; 

60 

n. 

tl. 

Kadpur; 

2'0 

Kadpur; 

2 0; Fri. 


11-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); tl. 

Latur Road; 

18-0 

Hadolti; 

3-0; Tue. 

Sirur 

40 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c);tl;m;ch, 





Tajband; 


w. 

SI (pr). 

Yedashi; 

I4'0 

Osnianah'ad; 

4 0; Sun. 

V adg'aon; 

2-4 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c);tl;dg. 

Barshi; 

IJ'O 

Mankeshv^r; 

3-Oi Tue. 


60 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);tl;mq;dg. 

Udgir; 

4-0 

Udgir; 

4 0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr);Cs fc);ch. 

Chakur; 

24-0 

Hadolti; 

5-0; Tue. 

Sirur 

100 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs(c); 2 tl; ch. 





Tajbrad; 




Yedashi; 

39 0 

Vashi; 

7-0; Sun. 

Sara^kundi; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Jeur; 

200 

Local; 

.. Wed. 



w. 

SI (pr); Ganesh Chaturthi 








Bdp.Sud. 14; 3 tl; 2m; 
mq; dh; gym; ch; lib; 
2 dp (vet). 

Her; 

6-9 

Ilandarguli; 

3'9; Sun, 

Hali; 

30 

W;w; 

2 SI (m); C8(fmg); Mally 







rv. 

Appa Fr. Sin; tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

6-0 

Dahiphal; 

3-0; Thu. 

Dahiphal; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SKpr); Cs(mp); pir Urus 








Kt.Sud; 2tl; m; dg; ch. 

Yedashi; 

2-4 

Yedashi; 

2'0; Mon. 

Yedashi; 

2-4 

W ;w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c); 2 tl;mq;dg; 








gym; ch. 





. . 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Kalam; 

80 

Kalam; 

6'0; Mon. 

Kalam; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m. 

Udgir; 

4-0 

Udgir; 

4 0; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr);C8; 3 tl;m;dh; ch; 

Latur; 

90 

Ausa; 

5'0; Sun. 

. . 

1-7 

w. 

SI Cpr); Cs; 2 tl; m; mq; 








dg; 2 dh; gym. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq, ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post OlRce; 
Distance 

(4) 

Selu—Kim;— 

NW; 

no 

2-1 

444 

86 

196 

Kalam; 


Selu—Ltr;— 

SE; 

6-0 

1-9 

584 

85 

275 

Babhalgaon; 

2-0 

Selu Kh.—Ltr;— 

NE; 

80 

1-5 

330 

53 

121 

Kasarkheda; 

5-0 

Senakud—^Amd;—-^IH 

N; 

3-0 

1-3 

363 

59 

196 

Ahmadpur; 

3-0 

Send—Nig;— 

N; 

12-0 

1-5; 

690; 

123 

320 

Nitur; 

3-0 

Sendh—Udr;—tn 

SW; 

16-0 

2-5 

649 

108 

391 

Datiana; 

2-0 

Seodi—Bhm;— 51^ 

NE; 

15-0 

1-6 

375 

77 

216 

Piropalgaon 

2-0 








Kamleshvari; 


Sendri—Amd;—^fflT 

N; 

50 

0-6 

89 

20 

58 

Ahmadpur; 

4-0 

S ikandarapur—Ltr; — 

SE; 

I-O 

1-5 

480 

81 

210 

Latur; 

I-O 

Sindaganv—Tjr;— 

SE; 

33-0 

5-3 

1181 

228 

608 

Nandgaon; 

3-0 

SindagI Bk.—Amd;—.. 

NE; 

10-0 

4-9 

928; 153; 491 

Ahmadpur; 


Sindagi Kh.—Amd;—% 

NE; 

11-0 

2-8 

414 

82 

263 

Hadolti; 

7-0 

Sindaja Jagir-Aus;—f?r5raST 

NE; 

10-0 


326 

56 

137 

Kavha; 

1-0 










SindalS Lohara—^Aus;— 

SW; 

6-0 

6-9. 

1124 

221 

629 

Belkund; 

3-0 










Sindaphal—Tjr;— 

W; 

2-0 

13-5 

2425 

450 

1278 

Local; 

* • 

Sindhakhed—Nig;—f?rsnt^ .. 

S; 


3-1 

1033 

182 

466 

Local; 

« • 

Sindh a}a—Nig;—fK^ToST 

N; 

. . 

3-6 

1005 

182 

451 



Sindhijavajaga—Nig;— 

NW; 

5-0 

3-1 

853 

151; 374 

Local; 

, , 

5Ro5Trr., 









Sindhi Kamath—Udr;— 

S; 

12-0 

1-4; 463; 75; 222 

Lasona; 

m 










Singanaj—Nig;— 

W; 


2-5 

318 

59 



.. 

Sihgoli—Kim;— 

S; 

11-0 

2-1 

566 

103 

288 

Satephal; 


Sihgoli—Osm;— 

N; 

4-4 

4-3 

945 

170 

440 

Osmanabad; 

4-4 

Sinni—Amd;— 

N; 

4-4 

1-2; 135; 26 

94 

Ahmadpur; 


giradhoij—Kim;—ftrtrat’JI . • 

SE; 

120 

20-3; 4105; 749; 146l' 

Local; 


Siradho^—Nig;—filKidt^ 

S; 

.. 

2-5 

1014 

153 

437 



Siradho^i—Tjr;—fTRHt'JT 

W; 

50 

2-3 

591 

118 

312 

Tuljapur; 

2-0 

Siragapur—^Tjr;—Rl 

SE; 

27-0 

1-5 

309 

54 

162 

Andora; 


Sirala—Ltr;—fHTToST 

NW; 

22-0 

6-7 

1572 

293 

668 

Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Yedashi; 

37'0 

Nandur Ghat; 5'0; Tue. 

Kalam; 

110 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6-0; Sat. 

Latur; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); m; ch. 

Latur; 

70 

Renapur; 

3-0; Fri. 

Latur; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl; ch. 

Datur 

Road; 

23-0 

Ahnaadpur; 

3‘0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

3<0 

W;rv. 

Si (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Latur; 

120 

Nitvir; 

3-0; Mon. 

Tajpur; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Mahadev Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12; 3 tl; m; mq; dh; 
ch. 

Her; 

8-0 

Sakol; 

4-0; Sat. 

Udgir; 

16-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

41-0 

Clhausala; 

7-0; Wed. 

SaiaHikundi; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Os (nif>); tl. 


25-0 

Ahmadpur; 

5‘0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

5-0 

»v. 

SI(pi):tl. 

Latur; 

1-0 

Latur; 

I'O; Sat. 

Latur; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Sholapur; 


Nandgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Jalkot; 

8-0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr m); Cs(c); 5 tl; 
dg; dh; ch. 


400 

Ahmadpur; 

lO'O; Mon, 

Ahmadpur; 

10-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl;ch. 

Chakur; 

23-0 

Ahmadpur; 

7‘0; Mon. 

Sangavi; 

3-0 

rv. 

Sl(Fr);pyt;Cs(mp); Ram 

Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 2tl. 

Latur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6-0: Thu. 

Peth; 

1-4 

W;w. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs(c,fmg);tI;dg. 

Latur; 

180 

Ausa; 

6'0; Sur; 

Ausa; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

SKolapur; 

26-0 

I'nljapur; 

2 0; Tue. 

Stage; 

0-2 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2C8; 7 tl; mq; 4 
dh;gym;ch. 






. , 

Wi 

Sl(pr). 




. . 


. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl;dg; ch. 

Latur 

20;0 

Nilanga; 

5-0; Thu. 

Nilanga; 

50 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

K^al- 

nagar. 

6-0 

Devani Bk. 

4 0; Wed. 
Thu. 

Devani Bk.; 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c);tl;m;dg;ch. 


. • 


. . 

, , 


w. 

, . 

KWam; 

40 

Tadvale; 

4-0; Tue. 

Kalam; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; gym; ch. 

Yedashi; 

80 

Osm anatad; 

4-4; Sun. 

• Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba Fr. 
Mrg Sud. 6; 3 tl; m; dh. 


25-0 

Alymadpur; 

4-0; Men. 

Ahanadpur; 

40 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Murud; 


Local; 

.. Fri. 

Murud Bk.; 


W. 

3 Si (pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 3 tl; 

2 m; mq; dg; gym; dp. 







W. 

SI (pr). 

. > 

30-0 

Tuljapur; 

4-0; Tue. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh; ch; Hb. 

Sholapur; 

•27-0 

And ora; 

5-0: Thu. 


1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nivali; 

6-0 

D)cal; 

.. Sat, 


4-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; tl; m; mq; 
dp. 
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VillaKt; Name 

Uirection; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 

Sira]a—Prd;—fidvioJl 

SE; 


6-9; 

1134; 

221; 546 

Local; 

Siranal —Anid; —ffTt'TTSS 

S; 

230 

1-9; 

243; 

47; 77 

Chakur; 3-0 

Sirasal—Aus;— 

SE; 

160 

2-7; 

585; 

112; 358 

Killari; 3'0 

Sirasav-- Prd;— 

E; 

100 

8-4; 

2561; 

530; 1132 

Local; 

SirasI—Ltr; — 

SE; 

40 

21; 

372; 

67; 176 

Babhalgaon; 2-0 

!?iras! IlahgaraRa- Nig;— 

E; 

80 

1-7; 

572; 

92; 221 

Makni; 1*0 

Sirol—Udr;— 

SE; 

100 

3-4; 

1010; 

193; 511 

Local; 

Sirola -Nig;- -ftrtrOT 

NE; 

16-0 

3-3; 

1252; 

209; 596 

Local; .. 

Sirur Anaiitapil—Nig;— 

NE; 


14-3; 

4102; 

725; 1978 

Local; 

3pfrfTT3. 

Sirur TSjband -Amd;—ffT^ 

SE; 

6-0 

9-4; 

3154; 

606; 1312 

Local; .. 

arsT#?. 







Siur—Ltr;--fl?r3vC 

SW; 

lO'O 

2-8; 

810; 

133; 355 

Almala; .. 


SE; 

16-0 


233; 

40; 121 

Salgar» 2*0 

i5i vakaravadi—I'jr;—-r^l 1 "P 1 s i 

1-5; 







Divti; 

Sivali—Aus;— 

W; 

12-0 

10-3; 

1788; 

358; 955 

Local; .. 

Sivaijakhcd Bk.—Amd;— 

SW; 

330 

4-8: 

1262; 

228; 679 

• • • • 

filld'Jiy d 







Sivanakhed Kh.—Amd;— 

SE; 

160 

3-9; 

1279; 

237; 550 

Kumtha Bk.; 2*0 

fl/fqJItJd tJ. 

Sivani—Ltr;— 

SE; 

70 

2-2; 

844; 

147; 342 

Shivani; 4-0 

Sivani Bk.;—Aus;—fsfT^T^ . . 

NE; 

120 

3-6; 

1072; 

191; 521 

Local; 

Sivaijikotal—Nig;—f?R^r^ItTtT 



1-7; 

1185; 

220; 479 

Local; 

Sivanilakh—Aus;— 


16-0 

41; 

991; 

184; 560 

Kharosa; 4'0 

Sivanimajara—Amd;— 

SW; 

30-0 

1-5; 

204; 

37; 116 

• • 

iTSTtr. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 

1 Distance ' 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Maisagaon; 

4-0 

Kurduvadi; 

7-0; Thu. 

Maisagaon; 

1 

4*0 

W;w; 

rv. 

1 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (c); 
Maruti Fr, Ct. Sud. 15; 
4 tl; gym; 2 ch. 

Latur Road; 

6-0 

Cbakur; 

2-0; Fri. 

, . 



SI (pr); tl. 

Latur; 

26'0 

Killari; 

3 0; Sat. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Barshi; 

7-0 

Javala; 

2-0; Wed. 

1 

1 

1 

5-0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Jotiba Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 13 tl; mq; 
2 gym; ch; lib. 

Latur; 

4-0 

Latur; 

4-0; Sat. 

1 

. . 


SI (pr); dp. 

Latur; 

46-0 

j Nilanga; 

8-0 Thu. 

Stage; 

0-1 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

9-0 

1 

Udgir; 

9-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

9-0 

W;n. 

SI (m); 2 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Udgir; 

25'0 

Arnbulga Bk., 

4-0; Sat. 


3-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Devaraj-bua Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; 2 tl; 2 m; dh; ch; lib. 

• • 

• • 

1/Ocal; 

.. Fri. 


• • 

W;rv. 

SI (h); Anantpal (Mahadev) 
Fr. Vsk. Paurnima; tl. 

Latur Road; 

12-0 

\hmadpur; 

6'0; Mon. 

Local; 

! 


W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; Cs; 
Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 11; 
5 tl; gym; ch; lib; dp. 
(vet). 

Ausa Road; 

2-0 

1 

Ausa Road; 

6‘0; Sun. 


6-0 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 
Mahadev Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
6; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Sholapur; 


Salgara 

Divti; 

2-0; Mon. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Ausa Road; 

10-0 

Ujam; 

6-0; Wed. 

Ausa; 

120 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 
Jay anti Ct. Sud. Paur- 








nima; 5 tl; m; ch. 

Udgir; 

14-0 

Kuintha Bk.; 

2-0; Wed. 

Handaraguli; 

4’0 

1 

W;w, 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; mq; 
dg; ch; dp. 

Latur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6'0; Sat. 

* * 


rv. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Latur; 

6-0 

Latur; 

6-0; Sat. 

Latur; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr);Cs (c); 2 tl; ch; dp. 

•• 

•• 


.. 


•• 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Latur; 

26-0 

Kharosa; 

1 

4'0; Sun, 

Kharosa; 

4-0 

4 , 

SI (pr); Cs; Baheruba Fr. 

•• 

•• 


.. j 

1 

•• 

•• 


Ct. Paurnima; 4 tl; ch. 

1 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post office; 
Distance 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Sivur—Nig;— 

E; 

140 

2-7; 

779; 

123; 

343 

Kate 

3-0 








Javalga; 


Soman athapur—^Udr;— 

NW; 

10 

2-5; 

278; 

56; 

34 

Udgir; 

1-0 

Sonagirl—Bhm;— 

N; 

5-0 

4-5; 

1065; 

185; 

489 

Bhum; 

4-0 

Sonagiri—^Prd;—?fl<lpTTf 

S; 

2-7 

1-8; 

136; 

19; 

71 

Khasgaon; 

I'O 

Sonakhe<^—Amd>1 ^ ^ 

W; 

10-0 

l^; 

281; 

45; 

72 

Kingaon; 

3-0 

Sonakhe^—Nig;— 

SE; 

6-0 

2-0; 

827; 

136; 

192 

Savari; 

2'0 

Sonaravaiji—Kim;—^TH k^^I^T 

SW; 

10-0 

1-4; 

315; 

58; 

194 

Massa; 

3’0 

Sonari—Prd;— 

NW; 

8-0 

4-4; 

1587; 

300; 

592 

Local; 

‘ * 

Sonaval—Udr;—ifTHs® 

N; 


2-5 

778 

141; 

418 

Vadhona Bk.; 

3-0 

Sonavatl—Ltr;— 

E; 

50 

2-4 

1359 

266; 

545 

Local; 

. * 

SonegSnv—Kim;— 

W; 

12-0 

1-4 

195 

33; 

112 

Pimpalgaon 

1-0 








Lingi; 


SonegaAv—Osm;—,, 

NW; 

14-0 

3-3; 

916- 

175; 

348 

Alni; 

• . 

SonegSnv (Sangavi)—Amd;— 

N; 

60 

0-8- 

212, 

36; 

118 


• • 

(B'FRi) 









Sone Sangavi—Nig;—BIT 

NW; 

. 

0-6 

132 

26; 

77 



Sora—^Amd;—fftTT 

W; 

70 

1-8 

252 

39; 

97 

Ahmadpur; 

4-0 

Soraga—Amd;— 

E; 

190 

10 

154 

30; 

83 

Chera; 

2-0 

Suganv—^Amd;— 

SW; 

36-0 

6-4; 2290; 416; 

1034 

Local; 

•• 

Sukani—^Amd;— 

W; 

22-0 

1-2 

150; 27; 

49 

Kostgaon; 

3-0 

Sukapi—Udr;— 

NW; 

13-0 

2-0 

; 777; 138; 

395 

Kini 

3-0 







Yalladevi; 


Sukata—Bhm;—^=hi.T 

NW; 

50 

ll-O 

; 1158 

: 207; 

478 

Ulup; 

30 

Sulhali—Udr;— 

NE; 

12-0 

3-4 

; 502 

: 95; 

250 

Atanur; 

2-0 

SumathSpa—^Amd;—• 

N; 

8-0 

1-7 

; 475 

: 91; 

259 

Khandali; 

4-0 

Sumathapa—Nig;—grrSTOn • 

NE; 

220 

l-I 

; 529 

: 92; 

139 

Digol; 

1-0 

Sumajhapa—Udr;—^iTSpirT . 

NE; 

10-0 

I'3 

; 325 

; 62; 

189 

Nalgir; 

5-0 

Sumbha—Osm;— 

NE, 

160 

4-! 

>, 793 

: 157; 

408 

Yevti; 

30 

Sundaravadi—Umrg;—<,q 1^1 

SW; 

160 

4-8; 1177; 242; 

632 

Local; 

.. 

•• 













OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


913 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

/ Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Udgir; 

15-0 

Ambulga Bk.; 

3-0; Sat. 

Local; 

•• 

rVa 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; dg; ch; 
dp. 

Udgir; 

10 

I'dgir; 

1-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Yedashi; 

380 

Uhum; 

e 

4-0; Thu. 

•• 

0-2 

w. 

S! (pr); Ganesh Fr. Bdp. 
Sud. 4; 2 tl; dg; ch; lib. 

Barshi; 

140 

Parenda; 

2‘7; Sun. 

Local; 

. • 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Ghatnandur; 

160 

Kingaon; 

3 0; Wed. 

. . 

1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

, . 

. . 

Borsuri; 

2-0; Fri. 



w. 

SI (pr): Cs; 2 tl; m; dg; ch. 

Yedashi; 

15-0 

Tiirkhetla; 

5-0; Sat. 

Masaa; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kem; 

15-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Parenda; 

80 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Bhairavnath Fr, Ct, 
Vad. 8 to 13; 3 tl; 2 m; 
mq; 2 gym; ch; 2 dp. 

Udgir; 

240 

Vadhona Bk.; 

3-0; Wed. 

Vadhona Bk., 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c). 

Latur; 

50 

Latur; 

5 0; Sat. 

Kolpa; 

20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m; mq; ch. 

Yedashi; 

29-0 

Vashi; 

2'0; Sun. 

Vashi; 

2-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Yedashi; 

6-0 

Osmanabad; 

.. Sun. 

Yedashi; 

60 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


• • ' 

. , 


, ^ 


W. 


Pangaon; 

. . 

Ahtnadpur; 

4-0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

40 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Chakur; 

25-0 

Hadolti; 

/•O; Tue. 

Sirur 

Tajband; 

12-0 

w. 

3tl;ch. 

Latur Road; 

18-0 

Nalegaon; 

4’0; Sun. 

Maltalangra; 

40 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; Jaga* 
damba Devi Fr. An. Sud. 
10; 5 tl; m; mq; 2 dg; 
3 dh; 2 gym; ch; dp. 

Pangaon; 

6-0 

Kingaon; 

4-0; Wed. 

Kingaon; 

4-0 

rv. 

tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

130 

Uali; 

2'0; Sun. 

Stage; 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 2 tl; 
dp (vet). 


20-0 

Bhum; 

5 0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

12-0 

Jalkot; 

5'0; Mon. 

. . 

100 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dh; ch. 

Latur Road; 

26-0 

Ahtnadpur; 

9-0; Mon. 

« • 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Her; 

5-0 

Yerol; 

3 0; Thu. 

Digol; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

90 

Udgir; 

9-0; Thu. 

Nagalgaon; 

30 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Palsap; 

7-0 

Samudravani; 

7-0; Tue. 

Murud Bk.; 

9-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ashadhi Ekadashi 
Fr. Asd.; 2 tl; dh; ch. 

Sholapur; 

440 

Murum; 

2-0; Sun, 


0-3 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 1; 2 tl; dh; ch. 


A-1272—58-A. 
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MAlIARAfiHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(I) 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms,); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Suneganv Sendrl—Amd; 

N; 

50 

1-6; 412; 69; 

218 

Ahmadpur; 

4-0 










Supataganv—Umrg;— 

NW; 

140 

3-2 

842; 177; 

461 

Koral; 

3-0 

Surataganv—^Tjr;— 

SW; 

no 

4-3; 875; 166; 

435 

Savargaon; 

4-0 

Surdi—Osm;— 

SW; 

6-0 

3-3 

899 

193; 

•525 

Pavaner; 

2-0 

Tadaganv~Klm;—d'lddT^ 

SB; 

14-0 

2*3 

880 

168; 

476 

Shiradhon; 

2-0 

TadakI—^Ltr;— 

NV'; 

160 

0-5 

210 

36; 

94 

Takali; 

4-0 

Tadamugali—^Nlg;—dlS'l^^icdV 

SB; 

11-0 

4-4, 1187 

224; 

504 

Local; 


Tadavala—Tjr—d'SefaSl' 

E; 

3-0 

1-6 

211 

41; 

135 

Kafcramba; 

3-0 

TagarakhedS—Nig —d'*l <.<slsi 

E; 

. 

6-1; 1702 

299; 

669 

, , 


TajalapQr—Udr;—. • 

SB; 

n-0 

1-7; 441 

86; 

234 

Dhondi 

1-0 








Hippraga; 


Tajapar—Nig;— 

N; 

12-0 

1-3 

248 

46; 

121 

Nitur; 

1-0 

Takfi—Aus;—4I=(i'f 

SW; 

12-0 

4-6; 1562 

294; 

839 

Local; 

•• 

TakalagSnv—Ltr;—dl^dJdl^ • • 

NW; 

160 

1-7; 410; 49; 

213 

Tandulja; 

2-0 

Takajaganv Kamakhed—Amd;— 

W; 

lO’O 

3-0; 1071 

193; 

602 

. , 











fSkaJaganv (^ejaganv)—Amd;— 

S; 

16-0 

1-3; 331 

47; 

151 

Shelgaon; 

1-0 

ST^FOTIW (?fo5»ri^). 









Takajaganv SenafcQd—^Amd;— 

N; 

4-0 

0-8 

227 

48; 

129 

Dhalegaon; 

4-0 










Takatl—Nig;—dl+'aj) 

SB; 

, , 

1-9 

589 

111; 

320 

, , 

, , 

Takall—Prd;—ii|«tios)' 

NB; 

60 

2-0 

391; 

90; 

169 

Arangaon; 

2-0 

Takali BardapOr—Ltr — ■dT+'t^l' 

NW; 

10-0 

4-8 

1556 

315, 

799 

Local, 











T^kali Bembali—Osm;—ST^ioSt 

E; 

160 

6-0: 

1354; 

240; 

757 

Bembli; 

5-0 










Takali (phoki)—Osm;—Jr+Wt 

NB; 

14-0 

2-6 

683, 

82; 

341 

Yevti; 

2-0 










Takali Siridhop—Ltr;— 

SW; 

12-0 

5-7 

510, 

94; 

280 

Ausa Road; 

7-0 










Takali Tarf Valandi—Udr;— 

SW; 

260 

4‘5 

882; 

152; 

461 

Valandi; 

6-0 










Takali (Udag^r Circle)—Udr;— 

NB; 


2-2 

693; 

122; 

264 



gw). 










A-1272—58-B. 












OSMANABAD DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions apd other 
information 

(9) 

240 

Ahmadpur; 

4-0; Mon, 

Ahmadpur; 


W; rv. 

SI (pr); Ca; tl. 

Sholapur; 420 

Yencgur; 

3-0; Mon. 

Yenegur; 


W, 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; ch; dp. 

Sholapur; I6‘0 

Tuljapur; 

ll■0;Tue. 

Local; 



W;w, 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); Mahadev 
Fr. Ct; 3 tl; mq; dg; 2 dh; 
gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Ycdashi; 

Osmanabad; 

6-0; Sun. 

Pimpari; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Murud; 12-0 

Shiradhon; 

2-0; Fri. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Auaa Road; 10-0 

Javala; 

3-0; Thu. 

Palasi; 



rv. 

tl. 

Latur; 50-0 

Aurad 

Shahajani; 

5-0; Fri. 

Aurad 

Shahajani; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 ti; 2 m; 
dh; ch. 

Sholapur; 45'0 

Tuljapur; 

3-0; Tue. 

Tuljapur; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 



» 4 • 


a . 


w. 

SI (pr). 

Belshakaraga; 4-0 

Udgir; 

110; Thu. 

Local; 


•• 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 ti; ch. 

Latur; 15 0 

Nitur; 

I'O; Mon. 



, 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 t); ch. 

Nivali; 14-0 

Ujani; 

.. Wed. 

Ausa; 



W. 

S! (pr); Cs; Mahashivratra 
Fr, Mg. Vad. 15; 8 tl; m; 
ch; lib. 

Nivali; 10-0 

Ranjani; 

3-0; Sun. 

• • 



w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur Road; 12-0 

Hali Kh.; 

4-0; Sat. 

Hali Kh.; 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Latur Road; 23-0 

Ahmadpur; 

4-0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 


W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl. 







W. 

SI (pr). 

Barshi; i 6-0 

Javala; 

5-0; Wed. 

Parenda; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym; ch. 

Ausa Road; 6-0 

Javala Bk.; 

5-0; Thu. 

Sakhara; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Devi Fr.; 
Ct. Paurnima; 3 tl; mq; 
dh;2 ch. 

Palsap; 16-0 

Ijocal; 

.. Wed. 

• • 


, * 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Ganesha Fr. 
Bdp. Sud. 14; 4 tl; mq; 
gym; ch. 

Pa'.aap; 6-0 

Ter; 

6-0; Mon. 

•* 



W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Pir Urus Vsk. 
Vad. 7; 2 tl; dg; ch. 

Ausa Road; 4-0 

Latur; 

12-0; Sat. 

Ausa Road; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 ti. 

Udgir; 26-0 

Valandi; 

6-0; Tuc. 

Halgura; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

.. 

•• 

.. 



• • 


• • 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 

(!) 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

TakamocJava^I—Prd;— 

NW; 

18-0 

M; 233 

60; 

159 

Kukadgaon 

3-0 









TakaviM—Osm;—a'l . ■ 

SE; 

18-0 

6-0; 1249 ; 249; 

750 

Bamani; 

3-0 

TaIamo(J—Umrg;—tdirtH)® 

E; 

10-0 

10-5 2694; 638; 

1467 

Local; 

• • 

Talaiji—Amd;— cfdjwft 

SW; 

36-0 

4-2; 1260; 262; 

533 

Local; 


Tajarji—^Aus;— 

S; 

22-0 

5-5; 1697; 318; 

916 

Local; 

. . 

Tajeganv—Amd;—dci'il'f? 

S; 

30 

2-9; 494 

95; 

303 

Ahmadpur; 

3-0 

Tajeganv—^Udr;— 

SW; 

15-0 

5-7: 897 

173; 

439 

Valaitdi; 

3-0 

TalegaAv Borl—Nig;— 

N; 

160 

2-0; 958 

200; 

500 


2-0 









Talegafiv Devapi—Nig;— 

NE; 

, . 

2-6: 556; 95; 

291 











Talikhe(J-Nlg:--?ral^ 

E; 

•• 

3-5; 1003 

179; 

428 

Local; 

•• 

TamalavSdi—Tjr;—• 

SW; 

140 

5-7; 1136 

241; 

590 

Local; 

•• 

Tambaja—^Nlg;—dt^ToSl 

SE; 

. . 

6-8; 2351 

444; 

903 

Local; 


TambaravadI— Nig;—dR 

E; 


1-5; 516 

107; 

264 


.. 

Tambat Sangavi—Amd;— 

W; 

5-0 

0-7; 225 

45; 

125 











Tambevadl—Prd;—didd'IsV . ■ 

NE; 

160 

3-7; 810 

147; 

355 

Devlali; 

2-0 

Tandujaja—Ltr;—dT^oi'Jtl 

NW; 

180 

46; 1411 

282; 

713 

Local; 

•• 

Tandujav adi—Bhm;—di^oidt^l 

NE; 

f2-0 

5-5; 1083; 211; 

499 

Local; 


TandulavadI;—Kim;—di Rod'll ^ 

S; 

2-0 

3-2; 642; 127; 

395 

Kalam; 

2-0 

Tandulavadi—Ltr;— 

NW; 

12-0 

1-7; 472 

91 

253 

Katgaon; 

2-0 

Tandulavadi—Prd;—3753=17^ 

NW; 

150 

10 4; 1905; 367; 

1007 

Shelganv; 

2-0 

Tavarajakheda—Osm;— 

NE; 

20-0 

4-2; 803 

153; 

404 

Local; 










Tavadigad—Umrg;—didvD'^l'^ • ■ 

NW; 

18-0 

2-4; 1918 

408; 

901 

Local; 


TSvaAuad—Aus;~ dl'fltfldT^ .. 

SW; 

12-0 

2-6; 812 

160; 

374 

Belkund; 

1-0 

1 












OSMANABAD DISTWCT 
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Bazar Day 
( 6 ) 


Motor Stand; Water Institutions and other 

Distance information 


Valvad; 

8-0; Mon. 

Tuljapur; 

10-0; Tue. 


Renapur; 


Achavla; 


12*0; Sun 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 7 tl; 3 dh^ 

ch. 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Maruti Ft, 
Ct. Paumima; t!; 2 dh. 

W;w. 

SI (m); Cs; Hanumon 
Jayanti Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 
dh; ch. 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dg; gym; 
ch; lib; dp. 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; t). 

. ■ 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

w. 

SI (pr). 

W:n. 

SI (pr); M ahad ev Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12;tl, 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 3 tl; mq; 
dg; 2 dh; gym; ch; lib. 

W. 

SI (m). 

W 

Sl(pr). 

. • 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 

w. 

SI (m); 2 Cs (mp, mis); 
3 tl; m; dh; gym; ch. 

W;w. 

SI (pr); KhandobaFr. Mtg. 
Sud. 6; 3 tl; m. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

rv. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Jayanti 
Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl; mq; 
2 gym; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

W. 

Sl(pr);2Cs;2tl;dg;dh. 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; m; 
dh; ch; lib. 

W 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturist 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

TelagSnv—Amd;— 

S; 

10-0 

2-7; 794; 139; 

394 

Local; 

. . 

Telaranagar—Tjr;—• ■ 

SE, 

14-0 

2-2; 153; 29; 

101 

Katgaon; 

3-0 

TemburijI—Amd;— 

fi; 

3-0 

1-4; 340; 62; 

156 

Ahmadpur- 

4-0 

Ter—Osm;— ^ 

NE; 

12-0 

12-5; 5725; 1160; 2102 

Local; 


Terakhe^a—Kim;—^“<^<^1 

SW; 

22-0 

13-5; 3962; 781; 

1872 

Local; 

•• 

Theraganv—Nig;— 

N; 

18-0 

3-3; 887; 159; 

470 

Nalegaon; 

4;0 

Tho4aga—Amd;—aft^TTT 

E; 

.0 

4-6; 997; 183; 

552 

Ahmadpur; 

3-0 

Tllaghya]—Amd;—rfl'oSMIoS • • 

S; 

24-0 

0-6; 74; 10; 

25 

Atola; 

3-4 

Tintraj-Prd;-f?r?r5r 

N; 

24-0 

3-3; 787; 150; 

439 

Antarvali; 

2-0 

TiparSj—Udr;—f^TTOoS 

SW 

160 

1-0 400; 76; 

190 

Sakol; 

2-0 

Trikoji—Umrg;- 

NE; 

6-0 

6-0; 1067; 207; 

601 

Local; 

' • 

Tlrth—Amd;—^ 

E; 

5-0 

1-6; 563; 99; 

172 

Hadolti; 

3-0 

Tirth Bk.—Tjr;-^ 

SE; 

6-0 

6-4; 639; 107; 

317 

Tirth Kh; 

2-0 

Tilth Kh.—Tjr;—rlW 

SE; 

4-4 

2-5; 782; 138; 

322 

Local; 


Tiruka—Udr;— 

NE; 

12-0 

4-4; 998; 185; 

544 

Jalkot; 

6-0 

Tivaghyal—^Amd;—■ • 

S; 

240 

2-0; 528; 94; 

316 

Atola; 

2-4 

Tivafaghyal—Amd;—1 oS 

SW; 

24-0 

1 -8; 376; 72; 

247 

Atola; 

3-0 

Tivitagal—Udr;—IdlVihloi . ■ 

W; 

40 

0-9; 203; 26; 

121 

Udgir; 

4-0 

Togari—Udr;-^!^ 

SE; 

8-0 

5-6; 1343; 253; 

529 

Local; 

•• 

Topdacira—Udr;— rfW^TT • • 

SE; 

6-0 

4-7; 1076; 201; 

578 

Local; 


To^idSt—^Udr;—rft^TT 

NW; 

6-0 

9-6; 2644; 426; 

1237 

Local; 














OSMANABAD DISTRICT 


919 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Latur Road; 

8-0 

Chapoli; 

2-0; Wed. 

Stage; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dh; gym; ch; 
lib. 

Sholapur; 

20-0 

Katgaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

. * 

3-0 

W. 

tl; ch. 

. 4 

22-0 

Ahmadpur; 

4'0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

Local; 


Local; 

Mon. 


5-0 

rv. 

4 SI(2 pr, m, h); Cs; Sant 
Goroba Fr. Ct, Vad. 16; 
12 tl; 3 m; 2 mq; dg; dh; 
gym; 2 ch; lib; 3 dp. 

Yedashi; 

16-0 

1 

Ikical; 

Sat. 

Stage; 

0-3 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, clg); 2 Ca (c, 
mis); Mahadev Fr. Vsk. 
Vad. 12; 5 tl; 2 m; mq; 
•Ig; dh;gym;ch;lib;2dp. 

Latur; 

20-0 

1 

Nalegaon; 

5‘0; Sun, 

Rapka; 

2-0 , 

1 

w. 

3 SI (pr, n,, h); Cs; Prema- 
nath Maharaj Fr. Ct. Sud. 
Pouruima; 3 tl; m; dh; ch;, 
lib; dp. 

Latur Road; 20-0 

Ahmadpur; 

3'0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; tl; ch. 

Chakur; 

3-0 

Chakur; 

2-0; Fri. 

. . 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Barshi; 

280 

Kharda; 

3-0; .. 

Kharda; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Her; 

lO'O 

Sakol; 

2‘0; Sat. 

Udgir; 

16-0 

W;'w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; m; ch. 

Sholapur; 

390 

Umarga; 

6‘0; Sun. 

Umarga; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; dg; 
ch. 

Latur Road; 24'0 

Ahmadpur; 

6*0; Mon. 

Ahmadpur; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); Maha; 
dev Fr, Ct. Sud. I2;2 tl; 
ch. 

Sholapur; 

38-0 

Tuljapur; 

6'0; Tue. 

Stage; 

0-3 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Nagtiath Fr. Ps. 
3 tl; mq; dg; gym; chi 
lib. 

Sholapur; 

29-0 

Tuljapur; 

4‘4; Tue. 

. . 

0-4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dp. 

Udgir; 

12-0 

Jalkot; 

6‘0; Mon. 


7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Pir Urus 
Ps. Vad, 30; 3 tl; dg; ch. 

Chakur; 

2-0 

Chakur; 

3-4; Fri. 

• , 

3-4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chakur; 

2.4 

Chakur; 

3 0; Fri. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Odgir 

4-0 

Udgir; 

40; Thu. 

Udgir; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Belshakaraga; 2'0 

Udgir; 

8 0; Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c,mp); 

Mahashivaratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 3; 4 tl; m; dg; ch. 

Belshakaraga: 

; 3;0 

Udgir; 

6-0; Thu. 

Shelhal; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (m); 2 tl; ch. 

Lohara; 

1*4 

Udgir; 

6-0; Thu. 


2-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Ca (c); 

3 tl; m; mq; dg; dh; ch; 
lib; 2 dp. 
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Village Name 

_ 0 )_ 

Tondoli—Aus;— 

Toramba—Osm;— 

Toramba—Umrg;— 

Tugadv—Osm;— 

Tuganv—Umrg;— 

Tujajapur Urban Area I—^Tjr;— 

Tungl Bk.—Aus;— 

Tungi Kh.-Aus;— 

Tupadi—Nig;— 

Turori—Umrg;—g|<rtl 


Udagir Rural Area—Udr;— 
Udagir Urban Area I—Udr;— 

^rnrct l^ntinT ?. 


Udatapur—^Umrg;— 
Ujajamb—^Amd;—'3'>lood 

Ujani—^Amd;— 

Ujani—Aua;— 


Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

NE; J80 

0-6; 201; 35; III 

Lodga; 2'0 

SE; 200 

5-7; 1205; 198; 582 

Bamani; 5’0 

NW; 17-0 

3-9; 1196; 231; 692 

Local; 

N; 12-0 

2-7; 1322; 225; 695 

Local; .. 

W; 

7-4; 2741; 514; 1308 

Local; 

HQ; 11 

4-7; 8935; 1678; 851 

Local; 

SW; 60 

4*5; 1336; 271; 671 

Local; • • 

SW; 5-0 

0-8; 140; 24; 60 

Tung) Bk; 1 -0 

NW; .. 

1-7; 797; 135; 448 

* » • k 

E; 4-0 

E: 

4-2; 3441; 815; 1406 

.. 60- II: 19 

Local; 

HQ: .. 

7-9; 18814; 3443; 1133 

Local; 

NW; 120 

2*1; 615; 125; 319 

Tavashigad; 2'C 

Sj 26-0 

7-5; 1722; 297; 659 

Local; ., 

N; 12-0 

7-8; 1361; 243; 717 

Gangahippa- 2‘0 



raga; 

SW; 15-0 

10-4; 3245; 618; 1772 

Local; 







OSMANABAD DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Distance Bazar Day 


Motor Stand; Water Institutions and other 


Distance 


information 


Latur; 8’0 Chincholi 4'0; Thu. 

(Pan); 

Sholapur; 40-0 Lohara; 7-0; Fri. 

Sholapur; 51 ‘0 Yenegur; 4-0; Mon. Dalimb; 


Kalamb Road;4'0 Dhoki; 
Sholapur; 32-0 Yenegur; 

Sholapur; 28'0 Local; 


Latur; 18-0 Ausa; 


Latur; 17-0 Ausa; 


Sholapur; .. Local; 


4-0; Tue. 
1-6; Mon. 


6 0; Sun. 


5-0; Sun. 


.. Sat. 


8-0 W. 

12-0 W. SI (pr); 2 tl; dg; 3 dh; gym; 
ch. 

Dalimb; 8-0 W. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Maruti 

Fr. Vsk. Sud. 3; 2 tl; dh; 
ch. 

Rui Dhoki; 2'0 W. SI (pr); 3 tl; gym; ch. 

Yenegur; 1 -6 W;w; 3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 3 tl; dg; 

rv. gym; ch. 

Local; .. pi. 6 SI (pr, 2 m, 2 h; tr-clg); 

Cs; Vijaya-Dashmi An. 
Sud. 10; 11 tl; 3 m; mq; 
dg; dh; 3 gym; lib; 7 dp. 
Ausa; 6'0 W;w. SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; 

mq; dg. 

Ausa; 5-0 W. tl. 

.. W. SKpr). 

W. 3 Si (pr, m, h); Cs; 

Tukaram Maharai Fr. 
Phg. Vad. 2; Ekanath 
Shasti Phg. Vad. 6; 5 tl; 
m; dg; dh; ch; lib; 2 dp. 


,. Local; 


.. Thu, Local; 


Sholapur; 50-0 Sastur; 
Chakur; 4-0 Chakur; 


3-0; Wed. Dalimb; 
5 0; Fri. Chakur; 


Gangakbed; 15-0 Ahmadpur; 9'0; Mon. 
Palsap; 16'0 Local; .. Wed. Ausa; 


W. 12 SI (5 pr, m, 5 h; clg); 
2 Cs (1 mis); Shankar 
Appa Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
Paumima, Havagi Svami 
Fr. Ps. Sud. Paumima; 

6 tl; 12 m; 22 mq; 9 dg; 
dh; 2 gym; ch; 3 lib; 
11 dp; Cch. 

12‘0 W;w, SI (pr); tl; m; ch. 

5-0 W. 2 SI (pr); Cs; Nagoba Fr. 

Ct; Mahadev Fr. Ct, 
Sud 12; 3 tl; m; mq; ch. 
3*2 W. SI (pr); Ca; 4 tl; mq; ch; 
2 dp. 

15’0 rv. 2 Si (pr, m); Cs; Ganesha- 
nath Fr. Kt. Paumima; 

7 tl; 2 m; dg; ch; lib; 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Directiorr; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

UjQp—Bhm;— 

NW; 

5-0 

Umara—Kim;— 

SW; 

12-0 

Umaradara—^Nlg;— 

N; 

16-0 

Umaraga—Ltr;— 

E; 

10-0 

Umaraga—Tjr;—dH Vll 

SE; 

180 

Umaraga (Hadaga)—Nig;— 

N; 

4-0 




Umaraga Korf—^Amd;— 

S; 

12-0 




Umaraga Mana—Udr;—ISTTUTf 

NW; 

10-0 

iT^r. 



Umaraga Urban Area 11—Umrg; 

HQ: 

. , 




Umaraga Yalladevi—^Amd;— 

S; 

15-0 




Umaregavhan—Oam;— 

SE; 

12-0 




Umbadaga Bk.—^Aus;— 

N; 

40 




Umbadaga Kh.—^Aus;—■ 

N; 

3-0 

Umbaradara—Amd;—^<n • • 

E; 

23-0 

Umbaragaretu—^Amd;— 

SE; 

150 




Uijdcg^bv—Prd;— 

NW; 

170 

UiJd®^ag3nv—Tjr;—.. 

E; 

16-0 

Unni—^Amd;— 

SE; 

80 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 


3-3; 

563; 

113; 

290 

Local; 


3-6; 

732; 

145; 

360 

Pangaon; 

2-0 

1-8; 

440; 

91; 

249 

Halki; 

5-0 

1-7; 

613; 

103; 

309 

Bori; 

1-0 

3-3; 

821; 

149; 

435 

Chivari; 

30 

4-4; 

944; 

167; 

411 

Hadga; 

1-0 

4-3; 

1006; 

194; 

454 

Local; 


2-4; 

442; 

76; 

184 

Kini 

Yalladevi; 

2-0 

13-5; 

7505; 

1445; 

1849 

Local; 


3-2: 

821; 

150; 

277 

Chapoli; 

2-0 

2-6; 

668; 

125; 

342 

Bembli; 

2-0 

1-4; 

565; 

99; 

226 

Budhada; 

l-O 

1-2; 

367; 

66; 

193 

Budhada; 

2-0 

J-3; 

649; 

126; 

398 

Vanjarvada; 

2-0 

3-0; 

753; 

155; 

322 

Hadolti; 

2-0 

4-4; 

381; 

75; 

217 

Shelgaon; 

2-0 

5-0; 

773; 

141; 

376 

Hipparga 

Rava; 

•• 

0-6; 

254; 

46; 

122 

Hadolti; 

2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Barshi; 180 

Bhuni; 

5 0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq; ch; 
lib. 

Yedashi; lO'O 

Torkheda; 

4-0; Sat. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Latur; 140 

Sirur 

Anantpal; 

5-0; Fri. 

Sirur 

Anantpal; 


, \v, 

1 

SI (pr); tl. 

Latur; 9‘0 

Latur; 

9-0; Sat. 

Bhatkheda; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh; ch. 

Sholapur; 23'0 

Arli Bk.; 

4‘0; Sat. 

•• 


W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; m; mq; 
dg; ch. 

Latur; 18'0 

Nilanpa; 

4-0; Thu. 

Nilanga; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; mq; 
dh;ch. 

Latur Road; 7'0 

Chapoli; 

1-4; Wed. 

Telgaon; 


w. 

2 .SI (pr, h); tl; m; dh; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Lohara; 5'0 

Vadhona Bk., 

3-0; Wed. 

Vadhbna; 

10 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Every Mon. and Ama> 
vasya; tl. 

Sholapur; 50‘0 

Ixical; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 4 Cs; 
Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 

12; Syydababa Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1; 14 tl; 4 m; 2 mq; 
3 dg; dh; ch; lib; 5 dp. 

Latur Road; 6’0 

Chapoli; 

2-0; Wed. 

Chapoli; 


w. 

1 

SI (pr); tl; dh; gym; ch; 

lib. 

Yedashi; .. 

Benibli; 

2-0; Mon. 

•• 

• • 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Santaji Maharaj; 
Fr. Ps. Sud. 7; 2 tl; ch. 

Latur; 7-0 

Ausa; 

4 0; Sun. 

Budhada; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; ch. 

Latur; 8-0 

Ausa; 

3’0; Sun. 

Budhada; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Udgir; 14’0 

lalkot; 

4-0; Mon. 

•• 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; ch. 

Latur Road; 22'0 

Hadolti; 

2-0; Tue. 

Sirur 

Taiband; 

70 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

380 

Shelgaon; 

2-0; Wed. 

Parenda; 

17'0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl; mq; 
dg; gym; ch. 

Yedashi; 34-0 

Lohara Bk., 

5-0; Fri. 


6-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. Paumima; tl; 
dh;ch. 

Latur Road; 22*0 

Hadolti; 

2-0; Tue. 

Ahmadpur; 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (c, mp); 
tl; ch. 
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Village Name 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. ms,); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Upa[a—Oam;— 

N; 

7-0 

10-7; 

3209; 

597; 1206 

Local; 

•• 

Upajai—Kim;—yMoitf 

SW; 


3-6; 

1348; 

266; 

765 



Usmanabad Rural Area—Osm; 



24-4; 

1321; 

218; 

668 



Usmanabad Urban Area I— 

HQ; 


24-4; 

18868; 

3683; 

1776 

Local; 


Osm;—sJ^iTH'RK JTFift 

f^wr. 









Ustori—Nig;— 

SE: 

10-0 

6-4; 

1499; 

283; 

548 

Local; 

.. 

Utaka—Aus;—dd'M 

SE; 

10-0 

4-2; 

941; 

179; 

505 

Lamjana; 

3-0 

Utami—Osm;— 

SE; 

60 

2-3; 

615; 

126: 

254 

Vadgaon; 

2-0 

Uti Bk.—Aus;—^ 

NW; 

6-4 

2-2; 

974; 

179; 

574 

Ausa; 

6-4 

Utl Kh.—Ltr;—^ 

SW; 

12-0 

1-0; 

199; 

38; 

100 

Ausa Road; 

50 

Vadaganv—Amd;—<s<|td' • • 

E; 

20-0 

1-0; 

263; 

47; 

78 

Chera; 

2-0 

Vadaganv—Nig;— 

NW; 


1-7; 

603; 

91; 

254 



VaiJagSnv—Osm;—<!«<( i<^ .. 

SE; 

6-0 

5-2; 

1439; 

262; 

642 

Local; 

• • 

Vadaganv—Umrg;—d-s^TT^ 

NW; 

24-0 

6-3; 

1762; 

354; 

1008 

Jevali; 

10 

Va<^laganv Dev—Tjr;—^ 

SE; 

110 

2-8; 

586; 

112; 

267 

Salgara 

2-0 








Divti; 


Vadaganv EkkI—Udr;— 

NW; 

12-0 

2-2; 

973; 

174; 

511 

Hali; 

2-0 

Vadaganv Jaglr—Kim;— 

SW; 

240 

51; 

1181; 

213; 

618 

Chora 

1-0 

srnfiT. 







Kholi; 


Vadaganv Kafi—Tjr;— 

SE; 

17-0 

5-7; 

1652; 

146; 

752 

Local; 

• * 

VadagaAv Lakh—Tjr;— 

E; 

7-0 

5-0; 

593; 

115; 

212 

Kakramba; 

2-0 

vrra'. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Yedashi; 

100 

Osmatiabad; 

7-0; Sun. 


•• 

2-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Ca (c); 
Devi Fr. An. Sud. 15; 
Ratimavtni Ct. Sud. 9; 
12 tl; mq; dh; gym; ch; 
lib; dp. 




.. 




W. 

SI (pr). 

Yedashi; 

130 

laical; 

Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

pi. 

8 SI (4 pr, m, 3 h, clg); 
2 Cs (c, mis); 3 tl; 2 m; 
dg; dh; 3 gym; ch; lib; 
dp; Cch. 

Latur; 

« . 

Kasarsirsi; 

5 0; Wed. 

Kasarsirsi; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m; ch. 

Latur; 

22-0 

Ausa; 

10-0; Sun. 

Chalburga 

Pati; 

2-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Yedashi; 

160 

Osmanabad; 

6‘0; Sun. 

Vadgaon; 

2-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Champa, 
shashti Mrg. Sud. 6, 
Vijayadashami An. Sud. 
10; 4 tl; ch. 

Ausa Road; 

50 

Ausa; 

6-4; Sun. 

Ausa; 

6-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dg. 

Ausa Road; 

4-0 

Ausa; 

5'0; Sun. 


. . 

7-0 

W;w. 

.SI (pr) Cs; tl; mq. 

Udgir; 

ISO 

Iladolti; 

6 0; Tue. 

Sirur 

T ajhand; 

80 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; 







. .. 

W;n, 

SI (pr). 

Yedashi; 

190 

IvOcal; 

Mon. 

Stage; 

0-4 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Siddhe. 
shvar Fr. Sm. Every 
Monday; 2 tl; m; dh; ch; 
lib. 

Sholapur; 

39-0 

Jevali; 

1-0; Tue. 


• 

10 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 15 tl; mq; dg; 
gym; ch; 

Sholapur; 

37-0 

Salgara 

Divti; 

2 0; Mon. 


• 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba Fr. 
Mrg; 3 tl. 

Udgir; 

12-0 

Handraguli; 

2-0; Sun. 

Mali 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m; dg; dh; 
dp (vet). 

Yedashi; 

40 

Yedashi; 

4 0; Mon. 



0-2 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; m; mq; 
dh. 

Sholapur; 

150 

Savargaon; 

4‘0; Mon. 

Tamalvadi; 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Gs (c); Maha- 
dev Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
3 tl; mq; gym; lib. 

Sholapur; 

260 

Tiiljapur; 

7’0; Tue. 

Baculpati; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr) Cs; tl; dh; ch. 
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Village Name 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

VadagSnv Siradhop—Kim;—> 

SE; 

15-0 

4-1 

818 

152 

944 

Nipani; 

1-0 

n(TTa>r 









VadaghuJ—Osm;— 

SW; 

70 

2-4 

279 

53 

156 

Chilvadi; 

2-0 

Vadaji—Aus;— 

NW; 

100 

2-5 

444 

88 

261 

Bhada; 

2-0 

VadajI—Kim;— 

SW; 

!60 

3-2 

1171 

183 

587 

Kadaknath- 

2-0 








vadi; 


Vadaja—Osm;— 

SE; 

130 

1-0 

238 

45 

135 

Kanegaon; 

4-0 

V adamu rambl—Udr; —<S*1<4V 

SW; 


3-8 

928 

157 

479 

Devani Bk.; 

8’0 

Vadaner—Prd;— 

SE; 

50 

2-1 

521 

98 

273 

Shirala; 

4-0 

Vadaval—^Amd;—i^'scfoS 

SW; 

250 

10-2 

3654 

590 

1398 

Local; 


Vadhoija Bk.—Udr;—wraHr 

NW; 

12-0 

7-6 

4361 

761 

1568 

Local; 

•• 

Vadhoua Kh.—Udr;— 

NW; 

140 

4-6 

1500 

220 

714 

Vadhona Bk.; 

20 

Vadi Hasori—Nig;—=rr^ 

S; 

. 

0-2 

11 

2 

6 

• » 


V adikas arasirasi—N Ig;— 

S; 

• 

1-1 

335 

59 

186 

•• 

• • 

V adUedol—Nig;—qi^id's'loO 

NW; 


1-8 

371 

55 

161 



Vadi Vagholi—^Ltr;— 

NW; 

26-0 

1-6 

345 

63 

1.70 

Vagholi; 

2-0 

Vagadari—Tjr;— 

SE; 

240 

2-2 

472 

95 

210 

Khudavadi; 

2-0 

Vagadari—Umrg;—3(T*RTV 

NE; 

8-0 

3-7 

628 

121 

360 

Trikoli; 

2-0 

Vagadari (Udaglr Circle)—Udr; 

NE; 


2-0 

358 

65 

219 












Vagadarl(Valandi)—Udr;— .. 

SE; 

100 

1-5 

662 

95 

292 

Devani Bk.; 

5-0 










Vagholi—Amd;—^irfRTl' 

SW; 

150 

2-1 

283 

51 

178 

Vadval; 

1-0 

Vagholi—Aus;— 

SE; 

70 

3-2 

554 

107 

316 

Javli; 

2-4 

vagholi—Kim;— 

S; 

130 

2-6 

1043 

178 

535 

Satephal; 

3-0 

Vagholi—Ltr;—«rr«fT5ft 

NW; 

24-0 

4-5 

1662 

311 

619 

Local; 

• • 

Vagholi—Osm;— 

■ 

NE; 

7-0 

8-9 

3335 

637 

1570 

Local; 

•• 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

1 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Murud; 

60 

1 

Murud Bk.; 

6-0; Wed. 

1 

40 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 



Gaudgaon; 

4-0; Mon. 

, , 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ausa Road; 

80 

Borgaon; 

I'O; Wed. 

Ausa; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yedashi; 

19'0 

Terkheda; 

3-0; Sat. 

Terkheda; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; gym; 
ch;21ib. 

Murud; 

25 0 

Ujani; 

2 0; Wed. 

Bavi 11 ’0 

(Osmanabad); 

w. 

Itl. 

1 

1 

Kamalnagar;100 

Devani Bk.; 

8 0; Wed. 



w. 

2 tl; dp (vet). 

Kurduvadi; 

100 

Purenda; 

5-0; Sun. 

Khasgaon; 

30 

W;w: 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. Paumima; tl; 
mq; gym; ch; lib. 

Local; 


I/O cal; 

.. Sat. 


50 

1 w. 

1 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 
Mahashivaratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; 7 tl; 2 m; mq; 
dg; 2 dh; lib; dp. 

Udgir; 

120 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Cs; Datta* 
jyanti Fr. Mrg; 7 tl; 2 m; 

2 mq; 2 dg; dh; lib; dp. 

Udgir; 

14-0 

Vadhona Bk., 

2-0; Wed. 

Vadhona Bk.; 


w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; dh; ch. 





. . 

. . 

w. 







•• 

w. 

•• 







W;n. 


Nivali; 

90 

Murud Bk., 

7 0; Wed. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; gym; ch. 

Sholapur; 

260 

Naldurg; 

4-0; Sun. 

Naldurg; 


W;w 

SI (pr): 3 tl; gym; ch. 

Sholapur; 

46-0 

Umarga; 

6'0; Sun. 

Umarga; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shivram Maha- 








raj hr. Phg; 2 tl. 

Kamalnagar; 2'0 

Kamalnagar; 

2-0; .. 

Togari; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 2 tl; 

dg; ch. 

Vadval; 

1-0 

Vadval; 

10; Sat. 

. . 


rv. 

SI (pr): Cs (gr); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

190 

Ausa; 

7-0; Sun. 

. . 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; m; ch. 

Kalatn; 

30 

Tadvale; 

3 0; Tue. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; gym; ch. 

Nivali; 

80 

Murud Bk., 

6 0; Wed. 

Borgaon Bk.; 

6-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Jaga- 
damba Devi Fr. Ash. 
Sud. 10, and Paurnima; 
2 tl; mq; dg; dh; ch. 

Yedashi; 

100 

Osman iibad; 

7 0; Sun. 

Osmanabad; 


W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; Cs 
(mp); 3 tl; mq; dg; dh; 
gym; ch. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

VairSgad—Amd;— 

W; 

9-0 

1-4: 254; 45; 113 

Mavalgaon; 

1 

VakadI—Kim; — 

E; 

140 

0-9: 270; 47; 118 

Shiradhon; 

IQ 

VakadI—Ltr;— 

NW; 

170 

1-2; 202; 30; 68 

javala Bk.; 


VakadI—Prd;—till) dt 

S; 

100 

7-3: 1817; 371; 880 

Local; 

•• 

VakadI Kej —Kim;—di<Ti^ %1I.. 

SW; 

30 

2-5; 573; 163; 299 

Havargaon; 


Vakasa- -Nig;—^1+^1 



l-I; 363; 285; 226 


. • 

Vakavad—Bhm;— 

NE; 

6-0 

5-9; 468; 99; 268 

Ramkund; 


VakharavJdi- -Osm;—qmAqla^ 

N; 

19-0 

1-3; 473; 90; 225 

Dhoki; 

wl 

Valandl—Udr;—q<ni^ 

SW; 

180 

6-1; 1700; 353; 634 

Local; 

•• 

VSlasangavi—Nig;—qicn^Miql. . 

SE; 

.. 

11; 346; 60; 139 

Sirol; 


Valasangl—Amd;— 

SE; 

7-0 

3-5; 1383; 230; 721 

Local; 

• • 

Vilavad—Bhm; —ql<?rqa 

W; 

100 

1-0; 2006; 400; 1066 

Local; 

•• 

Valh -Bhm ;—writ 

SW; 

14-0 

40; 1102; 194; 505 

Ganegaon; 

2-0 

VanavadS—Aus; —qWq^I ■ 

SW; 

50 

3-8; 941; 162; 570 

Borphal; 

2-0 

VSnegahv -Tjr;—qi'Jl^IR 

SE; 

9-0 

30; 571; 102; 355 

Salgara 

Uivti; 

2-0 

VanevSdl—Osm;—qiqqlsl 

NE; 

100 

2-7; 887; 174; 445 

Hingalajvadi; 

2-0 

VSncvadl—Prd;— 

E; 


1-0; 42; 12; 29 

Shripat 

Pimpari; 

2-0 

Vahgaji- -Aus;—qMI'afV 

SW; 

.. 

3 0; 672; 135; 3.92 

Matola; 

2-0 

VShgegavhan—Prd;—qMMl'J^l''! 

S; 


1-8; 484; 75; 242 

Kapilapuri; 


Vaiigl Bk. - Prcl;— 

NE; 

150 

3-6; 1011; 190; 623 

I.a)cal; 


Vahgl Kh.—Prd;— 

NE; 

15-0 

3-2; 667; 138; 371 

Vangi Bk.; 

10 

VJfijarakheda Ltr;—qiN>l<.<qsi 

NW; 

280 

5-0; 1332; 274; 613 

Oadhavad; 

2-0 


V3fljarava<Ja—Arnd;—E; 


200 


6-6; 1385; 267; 356 Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Wafei 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
infoimation 

(9) 



Ahmadpur; 

9‘0; Mon. 

Kingaon; 

14-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch; dp. 

Murud; 

12-0 

Ranjani; 

2-0; Sun. 

Murud; 

120 

1 rv. 

SI (pr); tl; dp. 

Ausa Road; 

100 

Javala Bk.; 

10-0; Thu. 

Kumbhari; 

lO-O 

TV. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Barshi; 


Local; 


1 

1 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Kt. 
Paumima; tl; gym; ch. 

Yedashi; 

210 

Kalam; 

3-0; Mon. 

1 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

. . 



. . 

. . 


w. 

SI (pr). 

Barshi; 

200 

Bhum; 

6-0; Thu. 

Stage; 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pri; Cs; tl; ch. 

Dhoki; 

3-0 

Dhoki; 

2-0; Tue. 

Dhoki; 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl;ch. 

Udj?ir; 

12-0 

1 Local; 

1 

.. Tue. 

Stage; 

0-5 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; 3 tl; 4 m; 
2 mq; dg; gym; ch. 

Udgir; 


Anibulga Bk.; 

.. Sat, 

Shirur; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; dh. 

Latur Road; 

12-0 

Iladolti; 

2 0; Tue. 

Sirur 

Tajband; 

2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl) 
dh; ch; lib. 

Barshi; 

22-0 

1 

1 

1 

1/ocal; 

.. Mon. 

Bhum; 

i 

100 

W;w. 

S! (m); Cs (c); Devi Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 10; Mahadeva Fr, 
Mg. Vad. 13, Khandob; 
Fr. Mrg. Sud 3; 7 tl; dha 
gym; ch, lib; dp. 

Barshi; 

20-0 

WaKvad; 

2'0; Mon. 

1 

Bhum; 

140 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Devi Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 3; 2 tl; dg; dh; 
gym; ch. 

Latur; 

15-0 

Ausa; 

5 0; Sun. 

. . 

20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

42-0 

Salgaru 

Divti; 

2-0; Mon. 


30 

W;w. 

1 

SI (pr) 2 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Ter; 

70 

Ter; 

3-0; Mon. 

1 

Dhoki; 

7-0 

1 W;w. 

1 

2 SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; ch; 
lib. 

Shendri; 

2-0 

Shendri; 

2-0; Sat. 

• • 

10 

W. 

tl. 

Latur; 

200 

Matola; 

2-0; Thu. 

w • ' 

2-0 

1 str. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Kurduvadi; 

5-4 

Parenda; 

5'0; Sun. 

Kurduvadi; 

5-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym; ch. 

Barshi; 

14-0 

J.avala; 

3-0; Wed. 

Parends; 

140 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Yamai Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 15; 2 tl; m; dh; 

ch. 

Barshi; 

14-0 

Javala; 

3-10; Wed. 

Parenda; 

140 ! 

1 

W;w. 1 

i 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Nivali; 

I3'0 

Javala Bk.; 

3-0; Thu. 

Borgaon; 

10-0 

i 

rv. 1 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 4 il. 

Udgir; 

16-0 

Jalkot; 

4-0; Mon. 

Sirur 

Tajband; 

lO'O 

w, 

1 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, mis); 
Goviad Buva Fr. Ct, 
Vad. 30; 3 tl; m; 2 dh; ch. 


A-1272—59 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Oifice; 
Distance 

(4) 

V afijarava^la—Nig;— 

E; 

150 

1-2 

348 

62; 

128 

Sirol; 

2-0 

V afijarav a(Jl—Bhm;—-Jn ^^14^ 

SE; 

50 

5-4 

689 

127; 

341 

Local; 


Vafijar Khe^a—^Nlg;—■Q'^l 

NE; 

12-0 

1-7 

499 

93; 

262 


20 

Vhantal—Umrg;—o^dloi 

NW; 

100 

3-0 

730; 147; 

406 

Balsur; 

2-0 

Varava^a—^Aus;—q<c(sl 

W; 

6-7 

3-6 

815 

140; 

509 

Shivali; 


Varavaijti—^Amd;— 

N; 

70 

2-3 

451 

71; 

266 

, . 

, , 

Varavan^i—Ltr;— 

NW; 

40 

2-4 

408 

73; 

184 

Latur; 

4-0 

Varavaotl—Osm;—^TeT^t 

S; 

5-0 

3-6 

541 

113; 

261 

Pavner; 

2-0 

Varevadag3nv—Bhm;— mR'R- 

W; 

2-0 

2-5 

506 

94; 

102 

Bhum; 

2-0 


; 








Varu4—Bhm;— 

NW; 

6'4 

1-6 

845 

137; 

375 

Ulup; 

1-4 

Varuda—Osm;— 

NE; 

6'0 

3-9 

1281; 241; 

505 

Local; 

•• 

Vaaanagahv—Ltr;— • • 

SW; 

2-0 

2-7 

968 

175; 

500 

Local; 


Va4i—Bhm;— 

NE; 

16-0 

25-0; 6478; 113); 

18)2 

Local; 

•• 

VStephal—Prd;— 

NW; 


4-4 

1126; 202; 

578 

Anala; 

3-0 

Vathavada—Kim;— 

SE; 

20'0 

5-6; 1188; 225; 

579 

Murud; 

2-0 

Vayagahv—^Amd;— 

SE; 

120 

2-5 

1222; 227; 

578 

Kumtha Bk,; 

•• 

Vayagahv—^Udr;— 

W; 

90 

4-4 

802 

134; 

449 

Karadkhed; 

2-0 

Veji—Ltr;—^oSt 

NW; 

130 

2-3 

833 

139; 

421 

Chincholi 

1-0 








Ballalnath; 


Vilasapur PSpdhan—Umrg;— 

NW; 

260 

2-9 

487 

99; 

279 

Jevali; 

2-0 










Vilegahv—Amd;—{d?l'iiTe( 

W; 

80 

2-9 

916 

171; 

473 

Hipperga 

2-0 








Kajal; 


Vilegahv—Udr;—fqoa^IRT 

SWj 

n-0 

4-2, 

939 

186; 

473 

Devatii Bk.; 

3-0 

Viral—Udr;— (q <|a5 

N; 

230 

1-8; 

399 

81; 

262 

J alkot; 

•• 

Yadola—Tjr;— 

SE; 

230 

1-4 

239 

42; 

72 

Naldurg; 

2-0 

Yakatapor—Aus;— 

E; 

30 

4-5 

1048 

179; 

550 

Ausa; 

30 

Yamagaravadl—Tjr;— 

1 

S; 

150 

1-9 

232 

42; 

125 

Kumbhari; 

4-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

' (8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Udgir; 

20-0 

Ambulga Bk., 

4-0; Sat. 


4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dh. 

Barshi; 

16-0 

Bhiim; 

5-0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 2 tl. 

•• 

120 


8-0; .. 


4-0 

W;rv. 

si(pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Latur; 

46-0 

Balsiir; 

2-0; Tue. 

Ekurga; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; m; mq; 
dg; ch. 

Latur; 

14-0 

Shivali; 

.. Thu. 

Ausa; 

6-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dh. 

Latur; 

4-0 

Latur; 

4-0; Sat. 

Latur; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Yedashi; 

17-0 

Osmanabad; 

5 0; Sun. 

Vadgaon; 

2'0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Barshi; 

20-0 

Bhunt; 

2-0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c); tl; ch. 

Yedashi; 

400 

Bhum; 

6-0; Thu. 

Bhum; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Dhoki; 

6-0 

Osmanabad; 

6‘0; Sun. 

Upala; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Bhairavnath 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 9; 4 tl; m; 
gym; ch. 

Latur; 

3'0 

Latur; 

2-0; Sat. 

Latur; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; m; dh, ch. 

Yedashi; 

29-0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Local; 


W;w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3 Cs; 7 tl; 
2 m; mq;; 2 dg; gym; chj 
lib; 3 dp. 

Kurduvadi; 

25-0 

Shelgaon; 

5-0; Wed. 

Par end a; 

14-0 

W;w 

SI (pr); Chankanbua Fr. 
Ci.,tl; m;gym; ch. 

Murud; 

4-0 

Murud; 

2-0; Wed. 

Murud; 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 3 tl; m; 
mq; lib. 

Udgir; 

18-0 

Kumtha Bk., 

2-0; Wed. 


1-0 

w, 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; dg; dh; ch; 
lib. 

Her; 

4-0 

Udgir; 

9 0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

9-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; dh. 

Ausa Road; 

6-0 

Chincholi 

Ballalnath; 

1 -0; Sun. 

Ramegaon; 

4’0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

40-0 

Jevali; 

2-0; Tue. 

Jevali; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Ambabai Fr. 
Asn, Sud. 9; 3 tl; ch. 



Ahmadpur; 

5-4; Mon. 


I-O 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
dg; ch. 

Udgir; 

11-0 

Udgir; 

110; Thu. 

Stage; 

0-1 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt;Cs; 2 tl; 2 m; 
mq; ch. 

Udgir; 

23-0 

jalkot; 

.. Mon. 

Siiur 

Taj ab and; 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Sholapur; 

29-0 

Naldurg; 

2‘0; Sun. 

Naldurg; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Latur; 

15-0 

Ausa; 

3-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; d h; ch. 

Sholapur; 

180 

Mangrul; 

4'0; Mon, 


8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 8; 2 tl; ch. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

1 Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Pangaon; 

2-0 

Dhalegaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Ahmadpur; 

1 

rv. 

SI fpr); Cs; tl. 

Nivali; 

12-0 

Ujani; 

3-0; Wed. 

Ausa; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Latur; 

22-0 

Nilanga; 

6-0; Thu. 

Nilanga; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 







rv. 

SI (pr). 

Latur; 

27'0 

Killari; 

2-0; Sat. 

Killari; 

2-0 

n. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Latur; 

12-0 

Chincholi 

(Pan); 

3-0; Thu. 

•• 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Phg. 
Vad. 6; tl; ch. 

Sholapur; 

470 

Balsur; 

2'0; Sat. 

Local; 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dh; ch. 

Latur; 


Belkund; 

3'0; Mon. 

Ausa; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; dg; 
dh; ch. 

Udgir; 


Udgir; 

6-0; Thu. 

Udgir; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 3 tl; dg. 

Barshi; 

13-0 

Javala; 

3-0; Wed. 

Parenda; 

13-0 

W,w. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 6; 2 tl; m. 

Sholapur; 


Local; 

'.. Mon. 

Local; 


W,w, 

4 SI (3 pr, m); Cs; tl; m; 
mq; dh; ch; 2 lib; 4 dp. 


•• 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

1 

•• 

W.rv; 

t. 

W;rv. 

SI (m); dp. 

Yedashi; 


Yedashi; 

2’0; Mon. 

Yed.ashi; 

2-0 

tl. 

Latur; 


Ausa; 

5-0; Sun. 

Ausa; 


W;n, 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Her; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 



W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; Cs; 
4 tl; 2 m; mq; dh; dp 
(vet). 

Udgir; 

16-0 

Vadhona Bk.; 

3-0; Wed. 

Vadhona B1.; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 



Arali Bk.; 

3-0; Sat. 

• • 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; mq; gym; 
ch. 

Palsap; 

80 

Samudravani; 

2-0; Tue. 

Murud; 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Maha- 


laxmi Fr. Ps.; 4 tl; m; 
dh; ch; lib. 


A-1172—60. 
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Aliyabfidava^I—Prd;— 

Ananaav adl —Ltr;— 
Anandavadi— Nig; — 
Anandavadi Jevari— Nig;— 

Bajaplravadi—Osm;— 
Basavan al—Amd;— 
Pukarevadl—Nig;— 
Got®vadi—Aus;— 
Gunevadi—Nig;— 

Hatakaravadi—Aus;— 
Hoftall—^Amd;—^d'looT 
JotavadI—Nig;—'rilcisi^ 
KanasatavadI—^Nlg;— 
KhanapQr—^Aus;— 
Khurdavadi—Aus;— 
MangalavedavadI —Nig;— 




Pha'.evadJ—^Nlg;— 
PirainagajavadI—^Aus;— 


li!cc:ur:EiCHi 


Plravadi—Nig;— 

Vadi Rajuri—Prd;—q|sl 
VangajevadI—Aus,— 
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APPENDIX 


CONVERSION FACTORS 

Length Temperature 

1 inch = 2-54 centimetres 

I foot --= 30'38 centimetres T° Fahrenheit = 9/5 (T° Centigrade) + 32 

I yard = 91-44 centimetres 
I mile = 1-61 kilometres 

1 nautical mile (U. K.) - 1,853-18 metres METRIC WEIGHTS AND MFASL'RES 
I nautical mile (international)= 1,852 metres 


Area 

1 square foot 0-093 square metre 
1 square yard = 0-836 square metre. 

1 acre = 0-405 hectare. 

Volume 

1 cubic foot = 0-023 cubic metre 
Capacity 

1 gallon (Imperial) 4-55 litres 
1 sect (80 tolas) == 0-937 litre 
1 Madras measure1-77 litres 

Weight 

1 tola =* 11-66 grams 
1 chhatak = 58-32 grams 
1 seer = 933-10 grams 
1 mauhd = 3732 kilograms 
1 palam = 34-99 grams 
1 seer (24 tolas) = 279-93 grams 
1 visis «= 1-40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras) == 11-20 kilograms 
1 candy = 223-94 kilograms 
1 ounce = 28-35 grams 
1 pound = 453-59 grams 
1 hundredweight = 50-80 kilograms 
1 ton = 1016-05 kilograms 


Length 

10 millimetres = 1 centimetre 

100 centimetres = 1 metre 

1000 metres = 1 kilometre 

1852 metres = 1 nautical mile (International) 

Area 

100 square millimetres = 1 square centimetre 

10,000 square centimetres = I square metre 
or centiare 

100 square metres = 1 are 
100 ares >= 1 hectare 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square metres <= 
1 square kilometre 

Volume 

1,000,000 cubic centimetres «= 1 cubic metre 


Capacity 

1000 millilitres = 1 litre 
1000 litres = 1 kilolitre 


Weights 

1000 milligrams = 1 gram 
1000 grams = 1 kilogram 
100 kilograms ■= 1 quintal 
1000 kilograms = 1 tonne 
200 milligrams *= 1 carat 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(I) Decimal Multiples and Sob-multiples (,4) Volume 


Prefix 

Value in terms 
of Unit 

Abbreviation 

Denomination 

Value Abbreviation 

kilo 

1,000 

k 

cubic centimetre 

cm3 

cm3 

centi 

0-01 (10-») 

c 

cubic millimetre 

mm3 

mm^ 

milli 

O'OOl (10-3) 

m 







(5) Length 



micro 

0-000001 (10-6) 

u 




• 



kilometre 

1000 m 

km 

• 



metre 

1 m 

m 

(2) Weights 



centimetre 

1 cm 

cm 




millimetre 

1 mm 

mm 

Denomination Value 

Abbreviation 







micron ,. 

1/1000 mm or 

um 





10-3 mm 


tonne 

.. 1000 kg 

t 




quintal .. 

.. 100 kg 

q 

(6) Area 



kilogram 

.. 1 kg 

kg 

square kilometres 

1,000,000 m* 

km® 

gram 

.. Ig 

g 

square metre ., 

1 m* 

m* 

milligram 

.. I mg 

mg 

square centimetre 

1 cm® 

cm* 

carat 

., 200 mg 

C 

square millimetre 

1 mm® 

mm* 

(3) Capacity 



(7) Land Measure 



kilolitre .. 

.. 1000 1 

kl 

are 

100 m® 

a 

litre 

..1 1 

1 

hectare 

100 a® 

ha 

millilitre 

1 ml 

ml 

centiare 

m® 

ca 
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A 


Abdul Kayurn, Vaknis of Naldurg 77 

fort. 

Abdur Rasul Khan, killedar of 75 

Kalyani, Naldurg iind Gulburga 
forts. 

Abdur Razaq . . . . 92 

AbhilashitarthachinUmani or Man- 
asollasa, encyclopaedic work by 47 

Sonaeshvara III. 

Abhiras, a dynasty of the ancient 31 

period. 

Abhona, copper plate . . . . 39 

Achalpura, battle at, between Kala- 45 

churis and Rashtraltuta I. 

Adil Shah, treaty of, with Shivaji . , 73 

Adniinistrative Divisions —subhedari 608 


system, abolition of, in 1 949. 
Afzal Khan—Bijapui General, 70; 
‘ murder of , 72. 

Afzal-ud-Daulah, son and successor 
of Nasir-ud-daulah, 99; the Nizam, 
death of, in 1869, 104. 


Agastya, a sage, the first Aryan who 25 

crossed the Vindhya mountain, 
Agnimitra , son of Pushyaniitra, 27; 
married to Malavika, sister of 
Madhavasena, 28. 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act. . . 469 

Agricultural Loans Act (XII of 1884) 612 

Agricultural sea.sons . . . . .. 201 


Agriculture— .. .. ..197—432 

agricultural population, 197-198: 
rainfall, 1 98---200; average rain¬ 
fall (table), 199-200; agricul¬ 
tural seasons,201; soils, 201—213; 
analysis of soil profile (table), 

204—09; analysis of soil samples 
(table), 210—213; land utilisa¬ 
tion, 214—32; tahsilwise land 
utilisation (tabic), 215—32; 
cropped area, 233; holdings, 

233—53; quinquennial statc-f' 
ment of holdings (tabli ), 235— 

53; co-operative farming, 254— 

57; cereals, 238—280, tahsilwise 
area under cereals (tabk), 261 — 

76; tahsilwise outturn of cereals 
(table), 277—280; pulses, 281—• 

93; tahsilwise area tinder pulses 
(table), 283—89; tahsilwise out¬ 
turn of pulses (tahle), 290—93; 
drugs and narcotic.s, 294—300; 
tahsilwise area under drugs and 
narcotics (table), 295—98; 

tahsilwise outturn of tobacco 
(table), 299-300; sugarcane, 

301—08; tahsilwise ,irea under 
sugarcam (table),303—06; tahsil¬ 
wise outturn of sugare.anc (table), 

307-08; oilseeds, 309—21; area 
under oilseeds (table ), 511 — I 7; 
tahsilwise outtu'-n of oilseeds 
(tabled 318—'21; condiments 
and spices, 322—28; tahsilwise 
A-1272—61. 
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area under condiments and 
spices (table), 323—26; tahsil¬ 
wise outturn of condiments and 
spices (table), 327-28; fibres, 329 
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(table), 330—34; tahsilwise out¬ 
turn of fibres (table), 334-35; 
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vegetables, 336-37, 341—44; 
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(table), 341—44; fodder, 345; 
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live-stock census (table), 348— 

67; irrigation, 368—401; tahsil¬ 
wise sources of water-supply and 
area irrigated (table), 369—80; 
area under irrigated crops (table), 

381—92; minor irrigation works 
undertaken by Zilla Parishad 

(table), 393; seed supply 401-02; 
manures, 402—04; pests, 404—■ 

07; diseases, 407—10; land reve¬ 
nue system, 411—18; tenancy, 

418—26; rural wages, 426—30 
average agricultural wages 
(tabic), 427—29; famines, 430— 

32. 


Agriculture Department— .. 661-62 

Agricultural Development Officer, 

662; Director of Agriculture, 

662. 

Ahmadnagar— ... . . . . 56,58, 

siege of, 64, 65; .. .. .. 59,60, 

61,63. 

Ahmadpur— .. .. .. 753-54. 

municipality, 753-54; samadhi of 
the guru of Akkalkot Swami, 754. 

Ahmad Shah Bahamani, death of . . 52 

Ahmad, Sir Sultan .. .. ., 128 

Aihole inscription . . ., .. 26 

Ajanta caves .. . . . . . . 32,36 

Ajanta inscription .. .. .. 35 

Ajanta, rebellion of Bhils, against the 103 
British, at. 

Akbar, son of emperor Aurangztb 76 

revolt of against Aurangzeb. 

Alauddin Ahmad II, eldest son and 52 
successor of Ahmad Shah I (Baha¬ 
mani), death of, 

Alauddin Imad Shah . . . . 58 

Ala-ud-din Khilji . . . . . . 49 

Alauddin Hasan Gangu Baham,ini 
n/i'as Hasan Gangu, 5 I; death of, 

52. 

Alf Khan, assumption of the title of 51 

Muh.arnmad Tughluq by 
All Adil Shah, successor of Ibrahim 60,61 
Adil Shah (accession of). 

Ali Band . . ., . . . . 59,61 

Ali, Sir Imam . 121 

Ali Talish. 54 

All India National Congress .. 119 

Amana, son of Mahadeva ., ., 49 
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A— cont. 


Ambejogai inscriptions of Kholesh- 48 
vara. 

Amir Barid . . .. .. . . 55,58 

Amoghavarsha I, Rashtrakuta king 23 

Amoghavarsha II, son and successor 44 

of Indra III, death of. 

Andora—■ .. .. .. .. 754 

copper plate grant, 44; Khan- 
doba temple at, 754. 

Animal Husbandry Department — 662 

Deputy Director of, 662; Director 
of, 662; District Animal Hus¬ 
bandry Officer, 662, 

Anivartakanivartayitru, title of 41 

Avani-janashraya Pulkeshin. 
Anjuman-e-Marif .. .. 110 

Aparanta (Konkan) .. .. .. 30, 40 

Arastujah, prime minister, death of 89 

Arts, Letters, Sciences— 577-78 

persons engaged in (table), 578. 


Asad Khan— 58 

Bijapur noble, 57 .. 

Asami Shikmi Act of 1354 F. (1945 419 

A.D.). 

Ashmaka (Ahmadnagar and Bhir 30 
Districts). 

Ashoka, the Mauryan emperor .. 27 

Asmanjah, prime minister, resigns- 111 
tion of. 

Atiqullah Faquir. 94 

Auchityavicharcharcha of Kshemendra 37 
Aurangabad .. .. .. 125 

Aurangzeb— 68—71, 

viceroyalty of Deccan, 68; 81, 82 


reappointment of, as viceroy 
in 1652, 69; campaign of, against 
Maratha forts, 81; crowned as 
emperor in 1658, 71; death of, in 
1707, 82. 

Ausa— .. 754 

fort in Osmanabad district, 54, 61, 

62, 64, 67, 755; siege of, 59; 
municipality at, 754-55; Nagari 
inscriptions at, 756; Sayyad 
Sadat dargah at, 756; Virnath 
Mallanath Maharaj Mandir at, 

756-57. 

Ayrest, murder of .. . . .. Ill 

Ayyangar, Aravamudu, Divan Baha- 123 
dur. 

.^zam Khan, Moghal general . . 66 

Azam Shah— 

prince, 77-78; son of Aurangzeb, 
death of, 62. 

B 

Backward classes— 
education, 737-738; hostels for 
(table), 737-38; economic re¬ 
habilitation, 739; social welfare, 

739-40. 

Badami inscription .. .. .. 39 

Baddiga-Amoghavarsha III, uncle of 45 
Govinda IV. 


B— cont. 


Bagumra plates 

46 

Bahadurgad .. 

86 

Bahadur Gilani 

54 

Bahadur Khan, siege by, of Naldurg, 
74; war of, with Abdul Kasim 
Bahlolkhan, 75. 


Bahadur Nizam Shah— 


son of Ibrahim Nizam Shah, 63; 
proclaimed as king, 63. 

• • 

Bahadur Shah alias Muazzam, death 
of, in 1712. 

83 

Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, invasion 
by, of the Ahmadnagar territory. 

58 

Bahadur, Sir Kishan Pershad, Prime 
Minister. 

119 

Bahadur Yar Jung, a leader of Raza- 
kars. 

122, 123 

Bahamanis 

51—54 

Baharamand Khan, general of Au¬ 
rangzeb. 

80 

Bahauddin, nephew of Muhammad 
Tughluq (Alf Khan). 

Bahlol Khan, Karim Abdul— 

Bijapur General, 74; war of, with 
Bahadur Khan, 75. 

Bajirav the Peshtca, 83, 84; appoint¬ 
ment of, is Peshwa in 1720, 83. 

5> 

Bajirav II, the Peshvja, overthrow of 

91 

Bakeries 

572-73 

Balabharata, play by Rajashekhara., 

46 

Baiaghat— 

Plateau, 7-8. 

782, 786 

Balaji Bajirav, the Peshwa.. .. 

Balaji Vishvanath, appointment of 
as Senakarte, by Shahu, 82; ap¬ 
pointment of, as Peshwa by Shahu, 
82; death of, in 1720, 83. 

84, 87 

Balaramayana, a play, by Rajashe¬ 
khara, 

46 

Balkrishna, gist of statement by ,. 

106-07 

Ballaldev, Hoyasala king 

51 

Banking 

604 

Banking and Finance— 

analysis of advances (table), 480 ; 

459—89 


Community Development Project, 

Loan and Advances outstanding 
(table), 483-84; financial assis¬ 
tance to industries 485-86; joint 
stock companies (table), 489; 
postal saving banks, statistics 
of (table), 486; Premium Prize 
Bonds sold (table), 488; small 
savings, 486—88; State-aid-to 
agriculture, 481—84. 

Banks— 

Bank of Maharashtra, 479; Central 
Bank of India, 478; Joint 
Stock Banks (table), 478; State 
Bank of Hyderabad, 478. 

Barton ,Sir William .. .. .. 122 
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Barygaza (modern Broach) .. .. 31 

Basalat Jung, subhedar of Bijapur.. 85 

Basim plates .. .. .. .. 34 

Belgaon .. .. .... 59 

Benakata (or Wainganga District), . 30 

Benakatakaswami, lord of Benakata, 30 

i.e., Gautaniiputra Satkarni. 

Benithora river . . . . . . 6 

Bhalki, conspiracy at, in 1867 .. 105 

Bhambhagiri (mode rn Bhamer) .. 48 

Bhandak Inscription ,. . . 42 

Bhavabhuti, celebrated Sanskrit poet 44 

Bhavadattavarman, Nala king . . 33 

Bhavarthadipika, a commentary on 50 

the Bhagavad9.ita, by Jnaneshvara. 
Bhillama, son of Mallugi .. . . 48 

Bhimsen Saxena, author of Tarikhs 74, 76, 
Dilkusha. 77, 79, 81. 

Bhoja II, of Silahara family.. .. 48 

Bboom— 751-5& 

Alam Prabhu mandir at, 758; 

municipality at, 757-58. 

Bhopal, battle of, between the Nizam 84 

and the Marathas. 

Bicycle shops.. .. .. ., 576 

Bidar— - 59 

capture of, by Aurangzeb’s forces, 

70. 

Bijapur 55,56, 59, 

60, 61, 63, 76. 

Bijjala, Kalachuri king .. .. 47 

Bilhana, a writer .. ., .. 47 

Bindu, Digambarrav ., .. 123 

Bombay Children Act, 1948 ,. 653-54 

Bombay Comtnisfioner’s Act, 1957 608 

Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959 731 

Bombay Entertainment Duty Act.. 611 

Bombay Habitual Offenders Act, 653 

1959. 

Bombay Home Guards Act, 1947.. 649 

Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 725,728 
1946, 

Bombay Inferior Village Watan 412,417 
Abolition Act, 1958. 612, 624. 

Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 728 

1953. 

Bombay Local Fund Audit Act, 1930 679 

Bombay Mamlatdars Courts Act.. 613 

Bombay Maternity Benefit Act . . 728 


Bombay Money Lenders’ Act, 1946, 
461; 1948 Acr, 672- 
Bdmbay Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, 
632; 1958 Act, 632, 633; Taxation 


of Passengers Act , 1958, 632- 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936, 731 

Bombay Police Act, 1951 .. ..615, 643 

644. 

Bombay Prevention of Begging Act, 653 
1959. 

Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 . . 731 

Bombay Probation of Offenders Act, 653 
1938. 

Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1954., 617 

Bombay Registration of Marriages 636,637 
Act, 1953. 
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Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act, 743 
(XII of 1939). 

Bombay Sales Tax Act, 

1950, 639: 1953 Act, 639; 1959 
Act. 638,639, 640, 641. 

Bombay Shops and Establishments 725, 727- 


Act, 1948. 28. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912 730 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 423 

Lands (Vidarbha Region) Act, of 
1958. 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 423 

Lands (Western Maharashtra 
Region) Act of 1948, 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 423 

Lands (Amendment) Act, 1964. 

Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954,. 701 

Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 610,616. 

1958. 679. 
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Burhan Imad Shah . . .. . . 56, 59, 

61. 

Burhan Nizam Shah I— 56, 69 

meeting of with Ismail Adil Shah 
at Sholapur in 1523 57; death 
of, 60. 

Burhan Nizam Shah H— 63 

accession of, to the throne, 63; 
death of, 63, 

C 
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Ajanta, 32, 36; Brahmanical and 
Buddhist, 766—68; Dharashiva, 

23, 41, 793-94; Ellora Inscrip¬ 
tions, 42; Jain, 42; Lakola, 771- 
73; Mahadeo, 768—71 Nane- 
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1947. 
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Hyderabad General Sales Tax Act, 638,639, 
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Hyderabad Irrigation Act. .. .. 611 

Hyderabad Khadi and Village Indu- 448 

stries Board. 

Hyderabad Land Revenue Act, of 611,613, 
mi Fasli. 618,628-29 

Hyderabad Land Revenue Act, 1907 628,629 
Hyderabad Land Revenue Rules, 609 

1951. 

Hyderabad Medical School .. .. 714 

Hyderabad Money Lenders’ Act, 1349 460 

(Fasli). 

Hyderabad Social Service League, 120 
establishment of, in 1915. 

Hyderabad Special Assessment 626 

Act, 1952. 

Hyderabad State— 
rebellions in, 89, 90; administration 
of, 104; communications in, 104; 
educational improvements in, 

105; judicial improvements in 
105; reforms Association at, 

120; accession of, to the Indian 
Union, 128. 

Hyderabad State Congress ,. .. 126,127 

Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural 419,423 
Lands Act, 1950. . 425,612, 

620 

Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricul- 612 
tural Lands (Amendment) Acts of 
1954 and 1957. 

Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricul- 422 
tural Lands (Amendment) Act, 

I960. 
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Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur, 59,62,63 
death of, 60. 

Ibrahim Kutub Shah .. .. 61 

Ibrahim Nizam Shah, successor of 63 

Burhan Nizam Shah 11. 

Ijjat Khan, ftiY/erfor of Paranda .. 78 

Ikhlas Khan . . .. .. 63 

IlbertBill,controversy about .. 108 

Imad-ul-mulk, title of the Sultans of 55,56,57 
Berar. 

Independence and after ., .. 128 

Indian Boilers Act, 1923 .. . . 730 
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Indian Forest Act, (XVI of 1927) 665 
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carpentry, 451-52; blacksmithy, 
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Irrigation— .. .. ..368—401 
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ject , 397-98; Harni project, 

398-99; Kurnoor project, 400-01. 
Irrigation and power Department— 658—61 

Chief Engineer, (Medium Irriga¬ 
tion), 658; Chief Engineer (Min¬ 
or Irrigation and public Health), 

658; Chandani Project, 659; 

Ghirni Project, 659; Harni Pro¬ 
ject, 659; Khasapur Project, 

659; Kurnoor Project, 659; 

Tirna Project, 659; Medium 
Irrigation Projects (statement), 

660; Executive Engineer, 660; 
Sub-Divisional Officers, 660; 
Superintending Engineer, (Ma- 
rathwada Irrigation Circle), 

660; Public Health Organisation, 

661 . 
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Ishvarasena, founder of Abhira 31 
dynasty. 

Ismail Adil Shah— 56-57 

son and successor of Yusuf Adil 
Shah, 56; meeting of with Bur- 
han Nizam Shah, at Sholapur 
in 1523, 57. 

Ismail Mirza .. .. .. 128 

Ismail Nizam Shah— 62 

death of, 63. 

Ittehad-ul-Musalmin, tist of .. 122,123, 

128 

J 

Jackson, the collector, murder of.. 117 


Jagaddeva, son of Parmara king 47 

Udayaditya. 

Jahandar Shah, successor of Bahadur 83 

Shah. 

Jahangir, Moghal Emperor . . .. 65 

Jail Department— 650—52 

location of jails, 650; classifica¬ 
tion, 650; organisation, 650; 

Inspector General of Prisons, 

650; Jailor-cum-Superintendent, 

650; Regional Deputy Inspector- 
General of Prisons, 650; re¬ 
cruitment, 650; Superintendent 
of Central Prisons, 650; 
Superintendent of District 
Prisons, 650; Jailors, 650-51; 
training, 651; guarding estab¬ 
lishment, 651; classification of 
prisoners, 652; jail reforms, 652; 
jail reforms committee, 652; 
facilities to prisoners, 652; re¬ 
creational and educational acti¬ 
vities, 652; employment, 652; 

Board of visitors, 652; moral 
lectures, 652; agriculture, 652; 
wages, 652; welfare, 632; disci¬ 
pline, 652. 


Jainad Inscription . . .. .. 47 

Jain caves . . . . .. 52 

Jains—community life .. .. 193 

Jai Singh, Mirza Raja . . .. 72, 73 

Jaitrapala, son of Bhillama.. .. 48 

Jaitugideva, Malava ruler . . . . 48 

Jalianwala Bagh .. .. .. 120 

Jambgaon (Aurangabad District).. 44 

Janoji Bhosle— 87 

war against 88. 

Javli, capture of, by Shivaji in 1656 69 

Jawala (Nizamuddin)— 762-63 

Keshavraj temple at, Rahimtullah 
Dargah at, 763. 

Jinjifort— 78—80 

siege of, by Zulfikar Khan in 1690, 

78; capture of, by Moghals in 
1698, 80. 

Judicial Department— 649-50 


District and Sessions Judge, 649; 
District Magistrate, 649; Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code, 649; Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judge, 649; 
Assistant Judge, 649; Civil 
Judge (Senior Division), 650; 
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Judicial Department— cont. 

Civil Judges (Junior Division), 

650; Judicial Magistrate (First 
Class), 650. 

Junnar fort ., .. .. .. 65, 68 

K 


Kadar Khan Gardi, a principal 

86 

Nizamshahi officer, death of. 

Kaivalyadipika, a gloss on Bcpadeva’s 

50 

Muktaphala by Hemadri. 

Kakramba, Rama, Khandoba and 

764-65 

Mahadeo temples at. 

Kalachuris— 

39 

of Tripuri, 43; usurpation of, 

47-48. 

Kalam 

763-64 

Kalanjara, a fort 

45 

Kalapriyanatha the Sun God at 

46 

Kalpi. 

Kalgaon plates 

49 

Kalidas, a noted Sanskrit author . , 

36, 37 

Kalyani district, capture of, by 

70 

Aurangazeb s forces. 

Kalyani fort .. 

58, 59, 
60,61. 

Kamal Khan 

56 

Kambaksha, the son of Autangzeb, 

82 

murder of. 

Kanauj 

43 

Kanchi (Conjeeverum) 

40 

Kandhar fort (in Nanded district), . 

54, 58, 
755 

Kanhabenna, modern Kanhan, a 

28, 45 

river in Nagpur district. 

Karka II, last Rashtrakuta king 

46 

Karakondachariu, a Prakrit work.. 

42 

Karmarkar 

116 

Karpuramanjari, a play by Rajshe- 

46 

khar. 

Kartlab Khan, the Moghal General 

72 

Kasim Barid ,. 

53, 54 

Kasim Khan, death of 

80 

Kasim Rajvi, a leader of Razakars. . 

122 

Kathasaritsagara, a Sanskrit version 

31 

of Brihatkatha by Somdeva. 

Kati— 

765-66 

an ancient inscription at, 765; 
Chinchubai’s vihirat, 765; Jame 
mosque at, 765 ; Kantheshwar 
temple at, 765; Rokdeshwar man- 
dir at, 765. 

Kavanah 

120 

Kavi Jung, the commander of Ah- 

85-86 

madnagar. 

Kavi Kalash, minister of Sambhaji, . 

78 

Kavyamimamsa, of Rajashekhara. . 

37, 46 

Kesari, a Marathi daily 

117 

Khadi and Village Industries Board 

735 

Khadi and Village Industries Com- 

598 

mission. 

Khadki (Aurangabad) 

65 

Khanapur, copper plate grant 

38 

Khandeshvar inscription 

48 

Khan-i-Dauran 

69 

Khan Jahan, campaign of, against 

68 


Bijapur. 
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Khan Khanan, the Moghal Gover¬ 
nor of Ahmadnagar. 

64,65 

Kharavela, the king of Kalinga .. 
Kharda— 

battle of, 88; fort, 88. 

28, 29 

Khar River ,. 

88 

Khasapur Project 

456, 659 

Khawas Khan, the pro-Moghal prime 74 

minister of Bijapur, murder of. 

Khed, battle of, between Shahu and 
Tarabai in 1707. 

82 

Khilafat agitation 

120, 122 

Kholeshvara’s stone Inscriptions at 
Ambejogai. 

48 

Kharosa— 

Brahmanical and Buddhist Caves 
at, 766—68; Mahadeo Caves at, 
768—71; Lakola Caves at, 
771—73. 

766—73 

Khurram alias Shah Jahan, the 
prince, son of Jahangir. 

65 

Khvaja Jahan, governor of Paranda 

54 
55, 56 

Khvaja Jahan— 

Tughluvq General, 51. 

57, 59 

Kirtivarman I, the son of Pulakeshin 

I. 

Kishvar Khan, the minister of Ali 
Adil Shah. 

39, 41 

60 

Kivam-ul-mulk 

53 

Kondapur .. .. 

37 

Koratkar Keshavrao 

110, 


116, 119. 

Koratkar Vinayakrao .. .. 123 

Kosala (Chhattisgadh) .. .. 40 

Krishna (Satavahana), the brother of 29 

Simuka, ascended the throne. 

Krishna (Yadava), grandson and sue- 48 

cessor of Singhana. 

Krishna I (Rashtrakuta), uncle of 42 

Dantidurg. 

Krishna III, the son of Baddiga 43 

Amoghavarsha, succeeded his 
father, 45; grant of, at Deoli, 45. 

Krishnaraja, Kalachuri king .. 39 

Kundinapur (in Amravati district), 26 

capital of Vidarbha. 

Kuntala 26,27,37 

Kuntaleshvaras, rulers of Kuntala, 27 

known as. 

Kunthalgiri—* 

Deshbhushan and Kulabhushan 
mandir, at 773; Manasastambha 
at, 773; Shantis,igar Maharaj 
samadhi at, 773. 

Kurnoor project .. .. .. 659 

Kutub-uI-Mulk .. .. .. 56 

X, 

Labour Department— .. .. 725—30 

Commissioner of Labour, 725, 728, 

729; Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour, 725-26; Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour, 

725-26; Chief Inspector of 
Factories, 725,729; Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boiler 
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Labour Department— 

and Smoke Nuisances, 725; 

Chief Government Labour 
Officer, 725;Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, 725, 728; 

Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, 1948, 725, 727, 728; 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement 
Act, 1947, 725; Industrial 

Disputes Act, 1947, 725; Indus¬ 
trial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946, 725; Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, 725; 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 725, 

727, 730; Miscellaneous Pro¬ 
visions Act, 1955, 725; Motor 
Transport Workers Act, 1961, 

725; Deputy Registrar of Trade 
Unions 726; organisation, 726; 
trade unions, 726; Shop Inspec¬ 
tors, 726; Government Labour- 
Officer, 726, 728; Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for revision of minimum 
rates, 727; Minimum Wage 
Inspector, 727; Employees State 
Insurance Act, 1948, 728; Em¬ 
ployees Provident Fund Act, 

1952, 728; industrial arbitrations 
728; Labour courts, 728; Fac¬ 
tory Department, 728-29; 

Factories Act, (LXIII of 1948), 

728; Payment of Wages Act, 

(ly of 1936), 728, 730; Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1 925), 728; Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act (XXXVI 
of 1938), 728; Bombay Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act, (VII of 1929), 

728; Bombay Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, (XL of 1923), 728; 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

1923, 729-30; Commission¬ 
er for Workmen’s Compensation, 

729; Civil Judge, Senior Divi¬ 
sion, 729, 730; steam boilers and 
Smoke nuisances department, 

730; Indian Boilers Act, 1923, 

730; Bombay Smoke Nuisances 
Act, 1912, 730. 

Labour Organization— 
trade unions,(statement), 456; .. 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 457; 
wages(statement), 457; 
industrial disputes, 458. 

Lakhuji Jadhav, Maratha chief— 65 

Lakshmidhara, lord of Bharabha- 48 

giri (modern Bhamer). 

Lamjana .. .. .. .. 774 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 1833 612 

Land Records- ,. .. 625—32 

survey, 625-26; Hyderabad Land 
Revenue Act, 1907; 626, 628-29; 
EJi-Hyderabad Special Assess¬ 
ment Act, 1952,626; maps, 626; 
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Land Records— cont. 

classification, 626-28; settlement 
and assessment , 628; record of 
rights, 628-29; functions, 630; 

District Inspector of Land 
Records, 630-31; Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records, 630; District 
Cadastral and Maintenance 
Surveyors, 630-31; District 
Survey office, 631-32. 

Land Revenue Act, (1317 Fasli), 609 

Land Revenue system— 

Inam tenures, 411-16; Survey 
tenures, 417-18. 

Land utilisation ,. .. 214—32 

Languages— .. .. ,, 146-47 

Banjari, 146; Gujarati, 146; Hindi, 

146; Kaikadi, 146; Marathi, 146; 

Parsi, 146; Tclugu, 147; Urdu, 

146; distribution of languages by 
rural and urban areas (table), 

146; languages (tabic), 14L 


Lashkar Khan, Officer of the Nizam 

85 

Lattalura (Modern Latur) .. 


47 

Latur— 


126,129, 



774-78 

home of Rashtrakutas, 23; inscrip- 


tion, 47; municipality, 
Siddeshwar temple at. 

775; 


776; 


Keshavraj temple at. 

777; 



Papavinash Bbuteshwar temple 
at, 777; Rama mandir at, 777; 
Ramlingeshwar temple at 777. 
Laundries .. .. .. .. 567—69 

Law, Order and Justice— 

Police, 643—49; Judiciary, 649- 
50; Jail, 650—52; Social Wel¬ 


fare, 653—55, 

Legal profession .. .. .. 577 

Lendi river .. .. .. ., 6 

Lingayats,community life .. .. 194 

Live stock— . . .. . . 345—67 


poultry, 345; artificial insemina¬ 
tion, 346; cattle breeding farm, 

346; cattle registration and milk 
recording scheme, 346; key 
village scheme, 346; mutton 
production centre, 346; premium 
bull scheme, 346. 

Local Self Government— .. ..679—704 

introduction, 679; Zilla Parishad, 

679—89; Panchaj'at Samitis, 

689—91; Municipalities, 691— 

96; Village Panchayats, 696— 

700, Nyaya Panchayats, 700-01; 

Town Planning and Valuation, 

701—04. 

Lord Ripon,the viceroy .. 108 

Lutfulla Khan, an officer of Auran- 78 

gzeb and son of Sadulla Khan. 

Luxury Articles Sales Tax Act, 1947. 638 

(1357 Fasli). 
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M 

Madhavray, successor of Balaji 87 

Bajirao as Peshwa. 

Madhavavarman I, Vishnukundin 38 

king. 

Madhavavarman II, grandson of 38 

Madhavavarman I. 

Madhavasena, cousin ofYajnasena. 27,28 

Madras (Chanapatam) .. .. 91,92,96 

Mahabharata, the epic .. .. 27 

Mahadeva— .. .. .. 50 

brother and successor of Krishna, 
defeated Someshvara of Shila- 
hara dynasty, annexation by, 
of North Konkan, 49. 


Maharashtra Conference .. .. 123,124, 

125 

Maharashtra Co-operative Societies 672 

Act, 1961. 

Maharashtra Co-operative Union .. 675 

Maharashtra Education (Cess) Act, 610 

1962. 

Maharashtra Indigenous Rice Pro- 617 

curement (Levy) Order, 1954. 

Maharashtra Parishad .. .. 123 

Maharashtra Registration Rules, 637 

1961. 

Maharashtra Revenue Patil (Aboli- 412,417, 

tion of Office) Act, 1962. 612 

Maharashtra State Aid to Industries 616 

Act, 1960. 

Maharashtra Sugar Dealers Licen- 617 

sing Order, 1963. 

Maharashtra Tax on goods (Carried 632 

by Road) Act, 1962. 

Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 610,616, 

Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 679 

Mahatma Gandhi .. .. .. 124 

Mahaviracharita, a play of Bhava- 45,46 

bhuti. 

Mahboob Ali Khan, the Nizam, 108 

death of, 119. 

Mahipala, Gurjara Pratihara king 44 

Mahipatram, Raja .. .. . . 98 

Mahishaka, the region known as 27,37 

Mahishm.ati, Modern Maheshvar .. 39 

Mahmud Gawan, prime minister of 53 

Bahamani Kingdom, death of. 
Malavikagnimitra, Sanskrit play of 28 

Kalidasa. 

Malik Ahmad— . . .. . . 53—56 

defeat by, of Bahamani troops, 

53-54, death of, 56. 

Malik Ain-ul-Mulk, Governor of 50 

Deccan appointed in place of 
ft Malik Lakhi. 

Malik Ambar, regent of Ahmadnagar 64,65 

64; death of, 65. 

Malik Beg Lakhi, Governor of 50 

Deccan. 

Malik Kafur. 49 

Malik-ut-tujjar (Khalaf Hasan Basri) 52 

Bahamani noble. 

Mamalatdar’s Courts Act, of 1906. 422,620 

Managed Estates, administration of 743-44 

Mananka, founder of early Rashtra- 36,37 

kuta family. 

Manar river .. .. .. 5 
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Pages 

Manapura, capital of early Rashtra- 
kutas. 

37 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations 
(Excise Duty) Act, 1955. 

731 

Mana, Shaka King, founder of Shaka 

37,38 

Melkote, Dr. 

123 

family and ruler of Mahishaka 


Mian Manju, Ahmadnagar nohle 

63 

country. 


Mian Raju 

64,65 

Manasollasa or Abhilashitartha 
Chintamani, encyclopaedic work 
by Someshvara III. 

47 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948.. 

457,725, 

727,728, 

730 

Mangalesh, Chalukya king, younger 
brother of Kirtivarman I. 

39 

Mir Alum, appointment of, as 
prime-minister. 

89 

Marriage and Morals-Hindus, 155— 
157; Muslims, 179—82. 


Miran Husain, son and succe.ssor of 
Murtaza Nizam Shah. 

62 

Manjra river 

6,68 

Mir Jumla, Kutub Shahi prime- 

70,71 

Mankeshwar .. 

778 

minister. 


Manures—• 

scheme for fertiliser and varietal 
trials on cultivators’ fields. 

402—04 

Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, son and 
successor of Afzal-ud-daula, the 
Nizam. 

104 

402-03, scheme for development 
of local manurial resources, 403 


Mir Shamsuddin alias Mukh.atyar 
Khan. 

72 


model cattle shed plan, 403; 
hand tlush latrines, 403; urban 
compost, 403-04; free fertiliser 
demonstration, 404; compost 
pits, 404. 

Manyakheta (modern Malkhed) .. 44 

Maradadeva, Kadamba prince .. 47,43 

Marathas, rise of .. ,. .. 69 

Marathwada .. .. .. 124 

Markandeya temple .. .; 42 

Matola ., .. .. 778-79 

Mauryas .. .. .. .. 27 

Medak . 87 

Mediaeval period— .. .. 50—83 

Delhi Sultans, 50-51. 

Medical and Public Health services— 713—24 
early times, 713-14; Board of 
Medical Officers, 714; Hydera¬ 
bad Medical School (1946). 714; 

Director of State Medical Depa¬ 
rtment, 715; hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries, 715; lunatic asylums, 

715; present organisation, 715; 
vaccination, 715; death due to 
important diseases (Statement), 

716; infant mortality(statement), 

716; vital statistics, 716; birth 
rate, statistics of, 717; diseases 
common to the district, 717; 
leprosy control, 718; malaria 
eradication programme, 718; 
malaria eradication scheme, sta¬ 
tistics of, 718; organisation, 

718— 23;medical facilities(table), 

719— 21; Civil Hospital, 

Latur, 722; family planning 
centre, 722; General Hospital, 
Osmanabad, 722; Resident Me¬ 
dical Oihcer, 722; T. B. Clinic, 

Latur, 722; Chief Executive 
Officer, Osmanabad, 723; Dire¬ 
ctor of Public Health, 723; 

District Health Officer, 723; 

Epidemic Medical Officer, 723; 

Parishad Health Officer, 723; 
family planning programme, 
statistics of, 724- 

Medical profession ., ,. .. 578 


Mitakshara, commentary on Yajna- 
valkya Smriii by Vijnaneshvara. 
Moghals .. . . .. 

Mohib Hussain, pioneer of social 
reform in Hyderabad. 

Mohite Basanji, killed in the battle 
of Udgir. 

Money-lenders— 

Hyderabad Money-lenders 

Act, of 1349 (FmA), 460; 
Bombay Money-lenders Act, 
1946, 461; distribution of 

licensed money-lenders (table), 
462 ; loans advanced by money¬ 
lenders (table), 463. 
Montague-Chelmsford Report 
Motor Transport Workers Act 
Motor Vehicles Department— 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 
1939, 632, 1958, 632; (Taxation 
of Passengers) Act, 1958, 632; 
Maharashtra Tax on Goods 
(Carried by Road) Act, 632; 
Regional transport authority, 
632; state transport authority, 
632; Director of Transport, 633; 
Regional Transport Officer, 633; 
Motor Vehicles Inspector, 633; 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax 
Act, 634; liaison with police 
department, 634. 

Muazzam, appointment of, to the 
government of the Deccan, in 
1678, 75; crowned as Bahadur 
Shah, 82. 

Mubariz-ud-dowlah 
brother of Nasir-ud-dowlah, 91; 


47 

64—83 

108 

86 

459—63 


120 

725,726 

632—34 


91, 92. 
93, 94. 


death of in 1854, 97. 95,96,97. 

Mugdhabadha, work on Sanskrit 50 

grammar by Bopadeva. 

Muhammad Adil Shah, treaty by, 68, 69 
with the Moghals, 68; death of in 
1656, 69. 

Muhammad Ata, son of Bahadur 74 

Khan, murder of 

Muhammad Murad Khan, appoint- 77 

ment of, as ambassador of Hyder¬ 
abad. 
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Muhammad Shah, succession of, 83 

after Farrukhsiyar in 1720. 

Muhammad Shah II, successor of 52 
Mujahid Bahamani, death of 
Muhammad Sultan, son of Aurang- 71 

zeb. 

Muhammad Tughluq, title of Alf 51 
Khan. 

Mujahid Shah, son and successor of 52 
Muhammad Shah, murder of. 

Mukamil Khan . . .. .. 56 

Mukhatyar Khan alias Mir Shamsu- 72 

ddin. 

Mukundaraja, a writer . . . . 50 

Mulaka (Aurangabad District) . . 30 

Mulla Abdul Quyum Khan 108, 1 10 

Mullaiin-e-shafiq, edited by Mohib 108 

Hussain. 

Multai grants .. ., . 40 

Municipalities— 691 —96 

President, 692; duties of, 693—95; 

Director of Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration, 696. 

Munim Khan Autangabadi; author 82 

of the Persian work, Savaneh 
Dakkan. 

Murad, son of Akbar .. ,. 63 

Murtaza Khan, a Bijapuri Officer.. 61 

Murtaza Khan Anju, General of 63 

Burhan Nizam Shah. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah, successor of 
Husain Nizam Shah, 61; death of, 

62. 


Murtaza Nizam Shah II 64, 65, 66 

Murtaza, son of .Shah Ali.. .. 64 

Murud Bk (Maidaehe Murud, Gavl- 779 
yanche Murud). 

Murum— 779-80 

municipality, 779-80; Bhavani ves, 

780. 

Muslims— 

elasses, 175—77; customs, 177—79, 


Pregnancy and child birth, 

177—79; Circumcision, 179; 

Marriage and Morals— 179—82 

Marriage ceremony, 179-80; 

Divorce, 180-81; Death and 
funetal, 181-82; 

Religion— 182—84 

Beliefs, 182-83; Shrines. 183-84. 

Home Life— 187 

Dress, 187; Ornaments, 187. 

Food, .. .. .. ..187—189 

Community life— 193 

Feasts and festivals. 

Mustafa Khan .. .. .. 69 

Muttarasa, a Ganga king .. . . 43 

Muzaffar Jung, Gtandson of Nizam- 85 

ul-Mulk, accession to the throne 
of, murder of, in 1751. 

Mysore, treaty of, in 1799.. ,. 88 

N 

Nagabhata, Gurjara 43 

Pratihara king. 

Nagardhan plates . . .. .. 39 

Nahapana, a Shaka Kshatrpa .. 29, 30, 
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Naik, Waman Shridhar . . .. 119, 126 

Nalachampu by Trivikrama 46 

Bhatta. 

Naldurg— 87, 780—89 

Fort, 57, 60, 61, 62, 85, 781—88; 
surrender of, to the Moghals 
in 1677, 75; Khandoba temple, 

789; Municipality, 781; Ram- 
tirtha and other temples, 788-89. 


Nanai, Govindrao . . . . .. 123 

Nanded .. , . .. . . 120 

Nandgiri, a fort in Satara district.. 81 

Nandivardhana, capital of Vakatakas 32, 33, 

34 

Naneghat, caves near Junnar— 28, 29 

inscription, 29. 

Narasimhavarman, Pallava king . . 41 

Narsimva Bapoorav of Papen, state- 115 


ment of. 

Narsinga Bapoorav of Pophali, state- 112-13 
ment of. 

Narendrasena, son of Pravarasena II 33, 34 

Nasik Caves .. . . . . . . 30 

Nasir Jung, son of Nizam-ul-mulk, 
rebellion of, 84; murder of, 85. 

Nasir-ud-dowlah— 

son and successor of Sikandar Jah, 

91; the Nizam, 98; death of, in 
1857, 99. 


Naubatrav, son of Dattaji Jadhav, 72 
murder of. 

Navsari plates .. .. .. 41 

Nehang Khan, general of Chandbibi 63, 64 

Nellore .92,93 

Newasa (Ahmadnagar district) .. 24, 25 

Ntlagiri Patrika in Teingu 120 

Nilanga— 789—91 

municipality, 789-90; Nilkanthe- 
shwar temple at, 790-91; Jame 
mosque at, 791. 

Nimbalkar Rav Rambha, the Raja, 89 


banishment of 
Nizam Ali Khan— 

the Subhedar of Berar, 85-86; ac¬ 
cession of, to the throne, 87; 
treaty with the British, 88; death 
of in 1803, 89. 

Nizam Shahi Dynasty, end of, in 68 

1636. 

Nizams of Hyderabad .. 84—128 

Nizamuddin Ahmad Bahamani III 52 

Nizam-ul-mulk— 53 

appointment of, as wazir of the 
Moghal empire in 1722, 83; 
founder of the Nizam dynasty of 
Hyderabad, 83; death of in 1748, 

84. 

Nizram Ftjoyo, Marathi weekly .. 120 

Nur-ul-Umra, a nobleman of Hy- 89 

derabad, banishment of. 

Nusrat Jung Zulfikar Khan .. ,. 80, 82 

Nyaya Panchayats .. .. .. 700—01 
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Oil Seeds— . 309—21 

groundnut, 309; safflower, 309; 
linseed, 309-10; niger-seed, 310; 
area under (table), 311 —17; 
outturn of (table) 318—321. 

Osmanabad— 82, 129, 

municipality at, 792; Dhrutara- 791—94 
shtra Nageshwar temple at, 

792-93; Dargah of Khwaja 
Shamsuddin at, 793; a Persian 
inscription, at 793; Dharashiva 
caves at, 793-94. 

P 

Padmapura, in Bhandara District 34 

Pan-Bidi Shops .. . . . . 574-75 

Panchayat Samitis—• . . . . 689—91 

Chairman, 691; Panchayat Samitis 
(Table), 690. 

Pandarangapalli Plates ., .. 37 

Panhala (Pranala) a fort in Kolhapur 

district— 48,72,74, 80 

capture of, by Shivaji from Adil 
Shahi in 1673, 74; recapture by 
Marathas in 1692, SO, 

Panipat, battle of, in 1761.. .. 87 

Pansare, Govindrav, murder of .. 127 

Panse , Lakshman Keshav, killed in 86 
the battle of Udgir. 

Paramamrita, Vedantic work by 50 

Mukundaraja. 

Paranda, (Parenda) in Osmanabad.. 53,54,60 
District— 61,63,64, 

71,795-96. 

fort, 54,68,70; siege of, 66-67; 
Municipality, 795. 

Parner, a fort in Ahmadnagar District 68 

Pataliputra,' tbe Mauryan capital 27 

Pathri, in Parbhani District .. 71 

Pavni, in Bhandara District, inscrip- 30 

tion at. 

Payment of Wages Act .. .. 728,730 

Payoshni (Modern Puma) .. .. 45,48 

Persad Shri Gokul .. .. 109 

Pests of crops.. . . .. .. 404—07 

Cotton, 404-05; jowar, 405-06; 
gram, 406-07; tur, 406; paddy, 

406; sugarcane, 406-07; wheat, 

407; groundnut, 407; chillis, 407; 

Pillay, Ramchandra. . .. .. 108 

Plates— 

Basim, 34; Radhapur, 34; Pandaran¬ 
gapalli, 37; Abhona, 39; Nagar- 
dhan,39; Satara, 39; Navsari, 41; 

Bagumra, 46; Kalegaon, 49; 
Purushottampuri, 49. 

Police Department— . . . . 643—649 

Assistant Inspector General of 
Police, 643; Bombay Police Act, 

1951, 643, 644; Commissioner 
of Police, 643; Functions, 643; 

Inspector General of Police, 

643,646; Organisation, 643—45; 

State Reserve Police force 
Group, 643;^ Superintendeiit 
of Police, 643 , 644, 649; Assi¬ 
stant Superintendent of Police, 

644, 645; Circle Police Inspe- 


Paoes 
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Police Department— cont. 

ctor, 644; Deputy Superintendent 
of Police 644, 646; Divisional 
Police Officers, 644; Home 
Police Inspector, 644; Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer, 644, 

646; 

Sub-Inspector of Police, 644, 645, 

646; Anti-Corruption and Pro¬ 
hibition Intelligence, 645; Con¬ 
stable, 645, 646; Head Consta¬ 
ble, 645; strength, 645; re¬ 
cruitment, 645—47; Inspector 
of Police, 646; police training 
college, Nasik, 646; Armament, 

647; State Reserve Police Force, 

647; Commandant, 647, 649; 
figures of crime, 647-48;Bombay 
Village Police Act, 1867, 648; 

Housing, 648; Police Patil, 648; 

Police Prosecutor, 648; Prosecu¬ 
ting Staff and Prosecutors, 648; 

Village Police, 648; Village fund, 

648; Bombay Home Guards 
Act, 1947, 649; Home Guards, 

649. 

Population— .. .. ..129—146 

growth of population, 129—132, 

(table), 129; tahsilwise area, 
population and density (table), 

130; density of population 
(table), 131; distribution of 
rural and urban population 
(table), 131; population by tahsil 
(table), 132; frequency distri¬ 
bution of villages (table), 133; 
rural population, 133; urban 
population, 133-34; frequency 
distribution of towns, 134; 
population by age groups, 135; 
age, sex and education (table), 

136-137; sex ratio, 136—40; 
tahsilwise sex ratio in rural and 
urban area, 138; marital status 
(table), 139; child-woman ratio', 

140; (table), 140; migration, 

140- 41; population by birth place 
(table), 141; scheduled castes, 

141— 43; scheduled caste popu¬ 
lation (table), 142; scheduled 
tribes, 143; literacy, 143-44; 
population by religion, 145-46, 

(table), 145. 

Post Offices .. .. .. .. 555—58 

Prabhavatigupta, daughter of Chand- 32,33 
ragupta II, married to Rudra- 
sena II. 

Pratapgad, a fort in Satara district, 72 
captured by Marathas, 79. 

Pratishthana (modernPaithan) .. 26,28,31 

Pravarasena I, son of Vindhyashakti I 32 

Pravarasena II alias Damodarsena, 32,33 
son of Rudrasena II. 

Pravarasena II, son of Vindhyasena II 35 

Prithivisena I .. .. .. 32 
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Prohibition and Excise Department— 731—35 
Director of prohibition and excise, 

731; Organisation, 731—33; 

Divisional Honorary Prohibition 
Organisers,i723; District Inspe¬ 
ctor of Prohibition and Excise, 

732; functions of, 732; Prohibi¬ 
tion Propaganda Officer, 732; 
Sub-Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise, 732; permits, 733-34; 
country liquor and wine, 734; 
denatured spirit, 734; ganja, 
bhang, and opium, 734; neera 
palm products scheme, 735. 

Public Administration .. .. 577 

Public Transport-—. . . . . . 552—54 

State Transport, 552—54; state 
transport, statement of , 553-54. 
goods transport, 554-55. 

Publicity Directorate of— 

District Publicity Officer, 711; 
Information centre, 711; 
Community listening scheme, 

712; Regional Publicity Officer, 

712; rural broadcasting, 712; 

Pulakeshin, Aimnijanashraya, prince 41 

of the Gujarat Chalukya family. 
Pulakeshin 1, first Chalukya ruler 39 

of Badami. 

Pulakeshin II, son of Kirtivarman I 39 
Pulses .. .. .. 281—93 

gram, tur, 281; black gram and 
green gram, 282; area under (table), 

283—89; outturn of (table), 293. 

Pune, sack of, by the Nizam .. 87 

Purandar, treaty of, between Shivaji 72 

and the Moghals. 

Purandar, a fort in Pune district, 69 
capture of, by Shivaji in 1648. 
Purushottama, minister of Rama- 49 

chandra. 

Purushottampuri plate .. .. 48,49 

Pushyamitra, founder of the Shunga 27 
dynasty. 

0 

Qanoon-cha~l~Mubarak .. .. Ill 

Qazi Haider, escape of, from Paranda 74 

QuitlndiaMovement .. .. 126 

Quit Kutub .Shati, Sultan of Gol- 58 
conda. 

R 

Radio and watch repairing.. .. 577 

Sena Saheh Subha.. .. 84 

Raghunathrav 87, 100, 102 

Rai, Bal Mukund .. .. ..119,121 

Rainfall— 198—200 

normals and extremes of (table), 

11—13. 

Railways— 533—36 

Vik^rabad-Para! i Vaijnath rail¬ 

way route, 533—35; 
goods traffic (tables), 535, 536; 
Miraj-Latur narrow gauge line, 

535-36; number of passengers 
booked (table), 335 


Pages 
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Rajaram, death of, in 1700 .. .. 78, 81 

Rajendra III, Chola King .. .. 48 

Rajashekhara . , .. ., 46 

RahmatuIIah Khan, landlord of 95, 96 
Annamasamudram. 

Rakshasbhuvan, battle of .. . . 87-88 

Ramayana, the epic . . ,. .. 25, 26 

Ramchandra— 50 

Son of Krishna, captured Devgiri 
fort, 49. 

Ramgiri (Modern Ramtek).. .. 32, 33 

Ramkrishna Rav, B . . .. .. 123 

Ramtek in Nagpur district— 26 

Inscription at, 49. 

Ramraja of VijayanSgar— 


conspiracy of Deccan Sultanates 
against, 60, 61, 62. 

Ram Rav, ahui Jung Bahadur, arrest 105, 108 


of. 

Rangareddi, K. V. .. ., . . 123 

Rang Rav (Patwari of Narkhed)— 99 

death of in I860, 100; 
a gist of Statement by, 100—102. 
Rashtrakutas .. .. .. .. 42—46 

Rashtrakutas, Early 27, 36-37 

Rashtrakutas, of Manyakheta .. 45 

Rav Saheb alias Baba Saheb, in- 111 
surrection of. 

Rayagad—Shivaji’s coronation at, in 
1674, 74; fall of. in 1689, 78; 
capture of, by Marathas, 79. 


Rasakars .122, 123 

Razvi, Kasim.. .. .. .. 126 

Reading, Lord .. .. .. 123 

Registration Department— 635—38 

registration of documents, 635-36; 

Indian Registration Act, 635— 

37; Registrar General of Births, 

Deaths and Marriages, 636; 
Settlement Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records, 636; 

Special Marriage Act, 1954, 

636-37; Bombay Registration of 
Marriages Act, 1953, 636-37; 

District Registrar, 636-37; Or¬ 
ganisation, 636-37; Inspector 
General of Registration, 636-38; 
Maharashtra Registration Rules, 

1961, 637; Inspection, 637-38; 
Sub-Registrar, 637-38; Income 
and expenditure, 638. 

Religion— 

Hindus, 163—69; Muslims, 182—84; 
Religious Profession .. .. 578 

Restaurants .. .. .. .. 563—66 

Revenue Administration— 625—42 

Land Records, 625—32; Motor 
Vehicles, 632—34; Stamps, 635; 
Registration, 635—38; Sales 

tax, 638—42. 

Riddhapur plates .. ,. .. 34 

Rigveda .. .. ,. .. 26 

Rishika (Khandesh) ,. .. .. 26, 27, 

29, 30. 
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Rivers— 

Manar, 5; Tiru, 5; Devan, 6; 

I Gharni, 6; Lendi, 6; Manjra, 6; 

Tawarja, 6; Terna, 6; Beni- 
thora, 6-7; Bori, 7; Harni, 7; 

Sina, 7; Kanhabenna, 28; Kan¬ 
ban, 28, 45; Yamuna, 43, Ganga, 

43; Payoshni, 43, 48; Varada, 

48; Tapi, 71; Khar, 88. 

Roads— 537—49 

Road mileage, 537—39; impor¬ 
tant roads, 538; cement 
concrete, black topped, water 
bound macadam and lower 
types of roads (table), 539; 
national highways, 539-40; 

State highways, 540—44; major 
district roads, 545—47; other 
district roads (table), 548-49. 

Rohe Rameshvar, Bajirav and Nizam- 83, 84 
ul-mulk met at, in 1732. 


Rohilla, rebellion of, at Hyderabad 99 

Rowlatt Act .. .. .. .. 120 

Rudrasena I— 32 

son of Gautamiputra, founded 
Nandivardhan branch, of the 
Vakatakas, 36. 

Rudrasena II, son of 32 

Prithivisena I, death of. 

Rupiamma, a Shaka Kshatrapa .. 20 

Rural Industrial Project, Latur .. 599 

Rural transport .. .. .. 555 

Rural wages— 426—30 

balutedari system, 430; annual 
servants (Saldars), 430. 

Rustam Khan, defeat of, by Mara- 79 

thas in 1690. 

Ryand, murder of .. .. .. Ill 


S 

Sadajivant Bhaosaheb Patel alias 108 
Shahmat Jung, statement by 
Sadanand Maharaj , . , . .. 120 

Sadulla Khan, prime minister of 78 

Shah Jahan. 

Safdar-ud-Daulah .. .. .. 99, lOO 

Sailu . . .. .. .. 126 

Salabat Jung— 

son of Nizam-ul-mulk, accession 
to the throne of, 85; the Nizam, 
defeat of, 87. 

Salabat Khan— 62 

murder of, 72. 

Salar Jung— 

the prime minister, 103, 104; re¬ 
forms of, 105; death of, in 1883, 

108. 

Salar Jung II— 

appointment of, as prime minister, 

108; resignation of, 109. 

Salar Jung III, prime minister .. 119 

Sales Tax Department— 638—42 

Luxury Articles SalesTax Act. 1947, 

638; Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, 

638, 639, 640, 641; Hyderabad 
General Sales Tax Act, 1950, 

638, 639, 641; Bombay Sales 


Pages 
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Sales Tax Department— cont. 

Tax Act, 1953, 639; Current 
Sales Tax Act, 639; Sales Tax 
Inquiry Committee, 639; 
classes of tax, 639-40; classes of 
dealers, 640; Central Sales Tax 
Act, 1956, 640; administrative 
organisation, 641; Sales Tax 
Officer, 641; Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Sales Tax, 641; De¬ 
puty Commissioner of Sales 
Tax, 641; statistics of collec¬ 
tions, 641-42; Hyderabad Pet¬ 
roleum Resolution, 642. 

Sambhaji— 

coronation of,askingin, 1681,76; 
defeat by, of the Portuguese, 76; 
death of, 78. 


Sambhaji of Kolhapur, declared as 83 
Chhalrapati by Nizam-ul-mulk. 

Sanatan Dharma Maha Mandal, 109 

establishment of. 

Sangameshvar, capture of, by Shaikh 78 

Nizam alias Muqarrab Khan. 

Sanskar Kendras or cultural centres 735 

Santaji Ghorpade .. .. .. 79, 80 

Sarasvatikanthabharana, of Bhoja.. 37 

Sarva-Amoghavarsha I, son and 44 

successor of Govinda III. 

Sarvasena, younger son of Pravara- 34, 36 


sena I—founder of Vatsagulma 
branch, author of the Prakrit 
Kavya Harivijaya. 

Satakarni, Gautamiputra— 30 

a king of the Satavahana dynasty, 

28. 

Satakarni I, the Satavahan ruler.. 29 

Satara Plates .. .. .. .. 39 

Satavahanas— 27—31 

ancient dynasty of the Deccan, 

28, 30. 

Satwalekar, Pandit S. D. .. ..110,112 

Satyagraha Movement (1938) .. 123 

Savaneh Dakkan, 82 

a Persian work of Munim Khan 
Aurangabadi. 

Sawargaon— 796-97 

inscription of Kadamba at, 47, 48; 
Parshwanath temple at, 796-97; 
Mallikarjun temple at, 797; 

Nagoba temple at, 797; Tukai 


Sayyad Ahmad Brailvi . . .. 91 

Scheduled Castes— 

population of (table), 142; com¬ 
munity life, 194. 

Scheduled Tribes .. .. .. 143 

Seed supply .. .. .. •• 401-02 

Setubandha, Prakrit KaVya by Pra- 33 
varasena II. 

Shaka Interregnum .. .. . • 37-38 

Shahaji Bhosle— 67 

father of Shivaji, 66; expedition 
of, against Karnatak, 69. 

Shahbuddin Mahmud Shah .. 53 
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Shah Jahan— 69 

alias prince Khurram, son of Jaha¬ 
ngir, 65; accession of to the 
throne, 66. 

Shahu— 82 

son of Sambhaji, 78; coronation of, 
as king of Marathas, death of, 
in 1749, 84. 

Shaikh Nizam, entitled Muqarrab/ 78 

Khan. 

Shaik Madar . . .. ,. 100 

Shaka Kshatrapas .. .. .. 29 

Shaktishri, son of Satakarni.. .. 29 

Shams-ul-Umra, the minister .. 97 

Shankargana, son of Krishnaraja . . 39 

Sharangapani (Vishnu), Golden 49 

temple. 

Sharma Deen Daya! ,, . . 109 

Sharma Raghavendra ,. .. 122 

Sharma Shriniwasrav . . .. 124 

Shaukat Jung, a principal Nizam- 86 

shahi officer, death of. 

Shayasta Khan, 72 


Moghal Viceroy of Deccan. 

Shivaji— 

subjugation by, of Sinhagad in 
1644, 69; capture by, of Torna 
in 1647, 69; capture by, of 
Chakan in 1648, 69; capture by, 
of Purandar, 69; capture by, of 
Panhala, in 1659, 72; sack by, 
of Surat, 72; escape of, from 
Agra, 73; coronation of, as king, 

74; war of, against Moghals, 

74; treaty of, with Kutub Shah, 
in 1677, 74; friendly pact of,with 
Bijapur, 75; death of, in 1680, 

76. 

Sholapur— 52, 56, 61. 

fort, 57, 62, 68. 


W, VW 

Shoukat-ul-hlam, Urdu paper 

109 

Shrof, Sjt. Govindas 

124 

Shubha Kama, death of 

80 

Sikandar Jah. the Nizam— 

son and successor of Nizam Ali 
Khan, 89; death of, in 1829, 89; 
treaty of, with British in 1822, 
91. 

Simuka, first king of Andhra dynasty 

28 

Sina river 

7 

Sindkhed, battle of, in 1757 

85 

Sindphal, Mudgaleshwar temple at 

798 

Singhana, son of Jaitrapala.. 

48 

Sinhgad— 

74 

subjugation of, by Shivaji, in 
1644, 69. 

Siraj-ul-mulk— 

97 

the minister, death of, in 1852, 98. 
Sir, Asman Jah, successor of Salar 

109 

Jung H. 

Sirsao— 

Bahiroba temple at, 798; Chandni 
project at, 798; Mahalaxmi tem¬ 
ple at, 798. 

Sitabaldi pillar inscription at 

47 

Bhandak. 

Small Savings 

486—88 


Pages 

S— cent. 

Snakes— 19—22 

non-poisonous, 19—21; poisonous, 

21-22. 

Social Life— 

Hindus, 154—163. 

Social Welfare Department— . . 735—40 

Director of Social Welfare, 735; 

Deputy Director of Social 
Welfare, 735; organisation of, 

735- 36; Deputy Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer of Zilla Parishad, 

726; Nomadic Tribes Welfare 
Officers, 736; Social Welfare 
Officers, 736; backward classes, 

736- 37; backward classes, mea¬ 
sures for the upliftment of, 

737- 40; hostels, list of (state¬ 
ment), 737-38; Untouchability 
Act, 1955, 739. 

Social Welfare, Directorate of— 653—55 
Bombay Borstal Schools, Act, 1929. 

653-54; Bombay Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1958, 653; Bom¬ 
bay Prevention of Beggary Act, 

1959; 653; Bombay Habitual Off¬ 
enders Act, 1959, 653; Licensing 
Act, 653; fit persons institution, 

653, 655; juvenile courts, 653, 

654; remand home, 653, 654; 

Inspector General of Prisons, 

654; after-care hostels, 654; 
organisation, 654-55; district 
probation and after care associa¬ 
tion 654; Government school for 
blind, Latur, 655. 

Soils— .201—13 

soil formation, 201; shallow soils. 

201-02; medium soils, 202; 
medium deep soils, 202-03; 
deep soils, 203; analysis of (table), 

204—13. 

Someshvara III, son and successor of 47 

Vikramaditya VI, known as 
Sarvajna Chakravarti. 

Sonari.— 

Sonari project, 798; Bhairavnath 
temple at, 798-99. 

Special Marriage Act, 1954 ., .. 636,637 

Spirituous Preparations (Inter State 731 

Trade and Commerce) Control 
Act, 1955. 

Sringarprakasha of Bhoja .. ,. 37 

Stamp Department— 

District Treasury Officer, 635; 
Superintendent of Stamps, 635. 

Standard of Living— .. .. 579—86 

income and expenditure of group I, 

581—583; household equip¬ 
ment of group I, 583; income 
and expenditure of group II, 

583—585; household equip¬ 
ment of group II, 585; income 
and expenditure of group III, 

585-86; household equipment 
of group III, 586; comparative 
study of all three groups, 586. 

State Congress .. .. .. 128 

State Council of Technical Education 710 
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State Transport Corporation— 

organisation, 677; Divisional Con¬ 
troller, 677; Divisional Mecha¬ 
nical Engineer, 677; Divisional 
Traffic Officer, 677; Divisional 
Superintendent, 677; General 
Manager. 677; depot workshops, 
678; Divisional Workshop, 678. 

Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances 
Department, 

Sugarcane 

sugarcane development scheme, 
30l-02;areaunder(table), 303— 
06; outturn of (table), 307-08. 

Suratha (Kathiavad) 

Sutherland. Lieutenant, report of 

Swamiraja , feudatory of the Kala- 
churi king Krishnaraja. 

Swami Ramanand Tirth .. 

Swadeshi Movement.. 

Sweet-meat making .. .. 

Syed Ahtiied. social reforms of .. 

Syed Akhil, the editor of Hazar 
Dastan. 


Pages 


677-78 


730 

301-08 


30 

90 

39 

23,124, 

125,126 

116,117 

575-76 

105 

108 


Tagara (Modern Ter) 

Tahsildars and Nai'ft-Tahsildars— 
functions of, 619—22; revenue 
duties of, 619-20 gaast-judicial 
duties of,620; magisterial duties 
of, 620; Bombay Separation of 
Judicial and Executive Functi¬ 
ons (Extension) and Code of 
Criminal Procedure (Provision 
for Uniformity) Act, 1958, 620; 
other administrative duties of, 
622. 

Taila II (Tailapa II) the founder of 
the later Chalukya dynasty. 

Taila III, last Chalukya king 

Tailoring .. ■ ■ , • • ^ • 

Tajuddin Firoz alias Firoz Shah 

Talikot, battle of 

Tandulja, in Latur District, encoun¬ 
ter at. 

Tapi river . 

Tarabai,wife of Rajaram .. 

Taranath, Pandit ,. ,. 

Tarikhe Dilkusha, by Blumsen 
Saxena. 

Tawarjariver 

Technical and Industrial Training— 
Director of Technical Education, 
Bombay, 710; State Council for 
Technical Education. 710; 
State Council for Training in 
Vocational Trades, 710; Deputy 
DirectorofTechnical Education, 

Nagpur, 710; Government 
Polytechnic, Latur, 710; Indus¬ 
trial Training Institute, Latur, 
710;Director General of Employ¬ 
ment and Training, New Delhi 
710, 711; National Trade Certi¬ 
ficates, 711; Government Tedh- 
■ nical High School Centre, 
Latur, 710. 


31 

619—22 


46,47 

47 

570—72 

52 

61,62 

86 

71 

78 

122 

74,76,77 

6 

710-711 
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Technical Education, Director of 

Telugu Patrika 

Temples— 

Markandeya, 42; Kalapriyanath, 
44; Sharangapani, 49; Balaji 
(Ahmadpur), 754; Mahadev 
(Ahmadpur), 754; Deviof Mahur 
(Ahmadpur), 754, Dattatreya, 
(Ahmadpur), 754; Shri Virnath 
Mallanath Maharaj (Ausa), 756- 
57; Nakuleshwar (Borgaon), 758; 
Alam Prabhu Mandir (Bhoom), 
758; Rishinath (Bori), Bhairav- 
nath, (Chincholi Ballalnath), 
759; Gangadevi (Gangapur), 
761; Namdev Maharaj and Ek- 
nath Maharaj (Haregaon), 762; 
Keshavraj (Javla), 763; Ram, 
Khandoba and Mahadev 
(Karkamba), 764-65; Rokdesh- 
war, (Kati), 765; Kantheshwar, 
(Kati), 765; Deshbhushan and 
Kulabhushan (Kunthalgiri), 
773; Siddheshwar (Latur), 
776; Ram Keshavraj and 
Ramlingeshwar (Latur), 777; 
Papavinash Bhuteshwar, 777; 
Khandoba (Matola), 778; Satvai 
Devi and Mankeshwar (Manke- 
shwar), 778; Murudeshwar, 
(Murud Bk.), 779; Ambabai 

(Murum), 780; Ram, Maha¬ 
dev and Hanuraan (Naldurg), 
778; Khandoba (Naldurg), 
789; Nilakantheshwar (Nilanga), 
790-91; Dhrutarashtra Nagesh- 
war (Osmanabad), 792-93; 
Parshwanath (Sawargaon), 796- 
97; Nagoba (Sawargaon), 797; 
Tukai and Mallikarjun, (Sawar¬ 
gaon), 797; Mahalaxmi (Sirsao). 
798; Mudgaleshwar (Sindphal), 
798 ; Bahiroba (Sirsao), 798; 
Bhairavnath, (Sonari); 798-99; 
Trivikrama, (Ter), 800; Uttare- 
shwar (Ter), 800-01; Gora 
Kumbhar (Ter), 801; Kaleshwar 
(Ter), 801; Siddheshwar (Ter) 
801;Bhavani (Tuljapur), 802-03 
Siddheshwar (Vadgaon); 806 
Yedai or Yedeshvari (Yermala), 

807. 

Tenancy— .. 

tenant-landlord relations, 418— 
21 ; provisions regarding alie- 
'nations made in contravention 
of chapter ‘V’ of Hyderabad 
Tenancy Act, 422-23; concession 
to the members of armed forces, 
423-24; resumption of land for 
personal cultivation, 425-26; 
Disposal of cases, 426, 

Ter— . 


Pages 


708 

120 


418—26 


a place in Osmanabad district 
(ancient Tagara), Trivikrama 
temple at, 800; Uttareshwar 


23,24, 
31,41, 
799—801 
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Ter— cont 

temple, at 800-01; Gora Kum- 
bhar temple at, 801; Kaleshwar 
at, 801; SiddOcshwar temple at, 

801. 

Terna river . . 

Takkola (in North Arcot District), 
battle of 

Thirna(Terna) Project 

Tilak, Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar— 
imprisonment of, 116, 117. 

Tipu— 

tripartite alliance against, in 1790, 

88; death of, 88. 

Tiru river 

Torna— 

capture of, by Slhivaji in 1647, 69; 
capture of, by the Marathas, 79. 

Touristfacilities— . . .. 555 

Town Planning and Valuation 701—04 
Department— 

Bombay Town Planning Act, 

1954, 701; Director of Town 
Planning, 701; duties of, 701 — 

03; Assistant Director of Town 
Planning, 703; Deputy Director 
of Town Planning, 703; 

Land .Acquisition Officer, 703; 

Special Land Acquisition 
Officer, 703. 

Trade and Commerce-— .. 489—532 
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in 1498. 
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Project,Latur, 599; spinning 
mill, 597. 

6 Trimbakrav Dabhadc, a Maratha 

45 general of Shahu. 

Trivikrambhatta, the poet, the author 
659 oiNalachampu. 

100 Tuljapur— 

battle of, 79; Bbavani temple at, 
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Tuljapurkar D. A. 
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Udayaditya, Parmara king .. 
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Municipality, 805-06. 
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Vaidya Kishinath Rav 
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